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good ypuHre I buty d^'t^mk 1 wabt aav.’* ^ 

Th^ d^w 4brir ch&irs to the ^le, but it was plain , neither harf 
much heart to eat ; although Mrs. Montgomery with her own hand 
laid on £Uen% plate half of the little bird that* had been boiled 
for bar own^reaktet. The half was top much for eadh of them. 
^ What made you so late this moming/^ughter?" * ^ 

^ I got up latePin the first pla.c^ manfina ; and then 1 was a long 
titne at the window.** • 

♦•At the window! Were you esoLpiining Into your neigh- 
bours’ affairs as usual?** said Mrs. Montgomery, surprised that it 
should haijB been so. ^ ^ ^ 

** Oh, no. mamma, I dfdn’t Jock at tfiem at all — exSCpt poor 
little Bdly. 1 was looking at the sky^** * t .• * 

*' And what did you see there that pleased you so much?” 

** 1 don’t know, mamma ;^t loo^ ed so IdKely and peaceful — that 
fmre blue spread over Ay head, and the little whiter clouds flying 
across it I loved to look at it ; it seemed Ho db me good.** 

"Could you look at it, £11^ without thinking of Him who 
made it?” ^ # 

"Ho, mamma,” said Ellen, ceasing her ^breakfast, and now 
spiM^ngVith difficulty ; " I did think of Him ; perhaps that was 
the reason.” ^ * 

"And what did youi^ink of Him, daughter?” 

‘^f hoped, mamma-^ felt— I thciPght--Ht w^a\d take care of 
me,” said Ellen, bursting into sears, and thro*1^ing her arms SQuna 
her mother. ^ 

" He will, my dear daughter, He will, if you will only put 
trust in Hyn, Ellen.” s 

Ellen struggled hard to get Ifack her composure, ai^pd after a 
Icgir minutes succeeded. 

" Mammal will you tell me what you mean exac ly by my 
‘ putting my trust * in Him ? ” 

"Don’t you trust me, Ellen?” 

"Certaiwly, mamma.” 

" How do you trust me ? — ^In yhat?* 

"Why, mamma : — ^in the first place I trust every word you say 
— entirely— I know nothing could ^ true/* If you were to tdl 
me blac^ is(*white,*mamma, I^shoujjr think my eyes had been mis- 
taken* Then everything you tell or advise me to do, I know it is 
right;*i>erfectlv* And i always foel safe when you are fiear me, 
b^aus^ I know you’H tdke care of me* And I am* glad to ^link 
1 bhlong to you, and you have the Hnanagement of tne entlrelyt 
and 1 iwednH manage myself because 1 Enow I can’t; and if t 
tottkL J*d rnther you would, mamma.” • ^ 

My k is inst * 0 $ it U iW/wo that f wish vou to trugt 
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h God. He is truer, wiser, stronger, kindjr^ by faf, thaif 1 an, 
even if Pcodld^lways be with you ; and what will you do when I 
am away from you? — a*l what woifld do, my ^ild,|f J*were 

to hfe parted from you for ever?” 

“ Oh, majnina I ” said Ellen, bursting into fears, and clasping 
her arms round her mother again — ^ On, dear mamiga, don’t talk 
about it!” • 

Her mother fondly returned her caress, and One or imo tears fell 
on .Ellen’s ^cad as she did so, but that was all? and she said no 
more. Feeling severely thfe effects .of the cxciteidcnt and anxiefvy 
of the preceding day ard night, she now stretchefl herself on thb 
sofa and lay quite still Ellen placed herself on a* little bench at 
her side, with her back to the head of the sofa, that her mother 
might not s^e her face ; and ppssefSsmg herself of one of ^er hands^ 
sat witli her little head resting upop her mother, as qiyet as she. 
They regiained thus for two qr three hours, without speaking ; and 
Mrs. Montgomery was part of the time slumbering ; but now and 
then a tear ran down the side of<*(lle sqfa^nd dropped on the car- 
pet where Ellen sat; and now and then^her lips were softly 
pressed to the han^ she* held, as if they would grow there. 

The doctoi^s entrance at last disturbed them. Doctor Creep 
found his patient decidedly worse^than he had reason to expect ; 
and his sagacious ey^had not passed back and forth fnajiy tfines 
between the mother and daughter ^efore he saw how it was.#'”f ic 
made no remark upon it, however, but cdhtipued for sogie moments 
a pleasant chatty conversation which he Jjiiad begun with Mrs. 
Montgomery. He tbdh called Cllen to him ; he had rather t^en 
a fancy to her. _ 

“ Well, Miss B!leq,’^he said, rubbing one of her Jiands 4n, his ; 
•* what do you think of this fine scheme of mine ?” 

“ What scheme, sir ? ” • 

“ Why, '.his scheme of sending this sick lady over Hhe Vatef to 
get wfU. ^V^at do you think of it, eh ? ” ^ • 

itVnake her quite well* do you think, sir?” asked Ellen, 

earnestly. 

“ * Will i* make her well ! ’ to be sure It will. Do you think I 
*doP’t know belter than to send people all the way aprosS the ocean 
for nothing ? Who do you think #rould want Dr. Green if hep’sent 
people on wild-goose chases in that fasltion?” 

“Will she have to stay logg there before s^c Is cured, sit?” 
asked Ellen. 

“ Oh, diat I can’t tell ; that depends entirely on circumstai^c^— 
^perl^ps longei^ {lerhaps shorter.^ But now,*Miss Ellen, I’ve ^ot a 
*TOrda)f business*to say to yotu You know you agreed to Jse my 
little nurse. Mrs. Nurse, this lady whom I put under your caie 
the other dav, isn’t quite as well as she ought to be this iUbming ; 
f am afraid you ha^ren’t taken proper care of her ; she Jooka to me 
a^if aSe had been too mu&i exdtwL I’ve a nation the has been 
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secretly talcing balf a bottle of whi^ or Aading some Auiouw Und 
of I nouel, or*somediing of tbat |ort— «you understand? JPWv, 
mind, Mrs. Nurse,” said the doctor, changing his ton^^**she 
m?/ be pelted — ^you must take eare that she is not-ait*isn^ good 
foi her. • iTou mustn^t let h|r talk much, or laugh nfbch, or cry,at 
all, on ahy account ;*she mustn’t be worried in the least — will yqe 
remember? Now you know what I shall expect of you ; you 
must be very dbreAil — if that piece of toast of yours should chanre 
to get bume(^ one qf these fine evenings, 1 won’t answer for the 
consequences. Gopd-bye,” said he, shakily Ellen’s hand ; ** you 
aetdn’t look sober about it, — all you to do is to let yoer 
mamma be as much like an oyster as possible ; — ^you understand? 
Good-bye.” And Dr. Green took his leave.* 

“ Poor woman^ ” said the doctor tq hknself as he went down- 
smirs (he was a humane man). ^ I wonder if she’ll live till she 
Cets to the bther side 1 That’s a nice little girl, toa Pcotischild I 
poor child , 

Both inother and daughter silently Acknowledged the justice 5f 
the doctor’s advice, and ^determined to fellow it. By common 
consent, as it seemed, catch for several days avoided bringing the 
subject of sorrow to the other’s mind, though ng doubt it was con- 
stantly present to both. It waf not spoken of — indeed, little of 
afiy kind was spoken of, but that* never. ^ Mrs. Montgomery was 
doubtless employed during this interval in preparing for what she 
bcli'^^yd Was before her ; endeavouring to reSign herself and her 
child to Him in Whose hagds they were, and struggling to with- 
draw her affdbtions froth a world which she had a secretinisgiving 
ihefbras fast leaving. V As for £11^, the doctor’s warning had 
served to strengthen the resold she bad already made, that she 
would T:tf>t distress her mother with the right of sorrow 7'*and 
she k6pt it, as tar as she could. She let her mother see but wery 
few tears, and those were quiet qpes ; though she drooped her 
head like^ w^hered flower, and e^rent about the house wjlh an air 
0 ^ submissive sadness that tried her mother sorely. But when she 
was alone, and knew no one could«see, sorrow had its way T and 
then tliere were sometimes agonies of grief that would almost have 
broken Mrs. Montgomery’s resolution had she known them. 

This, however, could not last. Ellen was a child, aAl of most 
buoyant and elhstic spirit naturally ; it was not for one sorrow, 
however great, to utterly gush ner. It would have taken years 
to do that. Moreover, she entertained not* the slightest hope of 
being able by any*means to alter hfr father’s will. She regarded 
the tlre^ed evil as an inevifhble imng. But though she was at 
fir&t overwhelmed witU sorrow, and^for sonic day & evidently pined 
unde^ it .sadly, hope at fength woUld come back to Her little hdbrt ; 
an*d no sooner in qgain, hope began to smooth the roughesf, and 
soften the hardest, ^nd touch the dark spots with light, in Ellen’s 
future^ T^ie thoughts which had ua^ed through her head tha^ 



morolBf a)i sli^ hai sImmI m her wtedp^, no# Itnnii bacfc. 
ThooghtB of woxkderfid fai^ixiveiiiem to he nuule dQrliig 
her moth^s Aftence ; of u&heard-^of effdht to lekm and axnendi 
which should all be clowned withcsuocess ; and, above all^ thoughte 
of that *‘coi&mg home^*’ when all th'bie attainments aii^ accom** 
plishments should be displayed to the mothePs delighted byes, and 
her exertions receive their long-desired reward^ th^ made Ellen’s 
heart beat, and her eyes swim, and even brought a smile once 
more upon her lips. Mrs. Montgomeiy was rejotopd to see the 
change ; she felt that^as much time luul alseady been given to 
dmrow diey could anord to lose, and she had not known exactly 
4iow to proceed. £))eif»* amended looks andi spirits greatly ’re- 
lieved her. * . 

(^’What are you thSnkmg about, Ellen?” said she, one 
morning. 

Elhxr vhs sewing, and while busy aft her work her mother had 
two or three times observed a light smile pass oifer her fiice. 
filllen looked up, still smilihg, and answered, ’’ O mamxna, I was 
dunking of different tilings — ^things t^l I mean to do while you 
are gone.” ^ 

’’ And what are the^ things ? ” inquired her mother. 

^ O mamma, it wouldn’t do te tell you beforehand ; 1 want to 
surprise you with them :vhen yau come back.” 

A slight shudder passed over Mrs. Montgomerys fnuna, but 
Ellen did not see ft Mrs. Montgomery was silent Ellep^res- 
%.ntly introduced another subject 
“ Mamma, what kind of a person is my^unt ?” 

1 do not know ; <1 have never seen hef?* 

't^ow has that happened, mamjia?” 

*^our aunt has always lived in a remote counlry tom, and I 
have been very niuch confined to two or three cities, and your 
father’s long and repeated absences made travelling impossible 
to me.” -v c * ‘ 

Ellen thought, but she didn’t say it, that it was very odd her 
father should not sometimes, ^hen he was in the dountry, have 
gone to see his relations, and taken her mother with him. 

” What ^s my aunt’s name, mamma ? ” 

” I think you must have heard that abeady, jEUen ; Fortune 
Emerson.” ^ 

” Emerson ; I thought she was papa’s sister 1 ” 

So she is.” ^ 

•*Thcn how comes her nat£^ not to be Montgomery?” 

” She is only his half-sister ; the daughter of his motl^er, not 
the daughter of his father.” ^ 

’*"1 am very sorry for that,” said Ellen gravely. 

** Why, my daughter?” 

” I am afraid sl^ will not be so likely to love me.” 

^ You mustn’t think so, my child. Her loving or npc lowng you 
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I can*! hdp wishing dear atmt Bessy was aHve, 
and 1 was going to her/ • 

Ma&jr a ttee the wne w^ had passed through Mrs. M(iiit« 
IfocAeiys mind I But she k4>t down her^sing hearty ^nd w^ 
on^almly— ^ " 

^ You must not hxpect^ my diildi to iiAd anybody as indulgent ai 
I am, or as ready to overlook and excuse^our hiulta It would ht 
unreasonable to look for it ; and you must not think hardly of yemr 
asmt wl&en goiAind she is not your ipother ; but then^ it will be 
your own faylt if she does not Iqye you, in time, truly 'and lit^derly* 
See that you render her all the respect and*6bedience yot^ wou^ 
rmider me ; that is your bounden duty ; she will stand in my pta^ 
while she has the care* of yoU — rememfier that, Ellen ; and 
tkmember, too, that sne will deserve more gratitude at your 
bands tor showing you kindness than I db, because she cannot 
have the same feeling of love to Inake trouble easy.’* 

“Oh, no, mamma,” said Ellen, •‘I don’t think so; it’s that very, 
feelifik Of lote that 1 am grateful for; 1 dozj^’t care a fig for any^ 
tilling fieo^le do for me without that” 

“ But you can make her 4ove ^u, Ellen, if you try.” 

«Wdl, I’ll try, mamma.” 

•^And don’t be discouraged. PeshapS yoif may be disappointed 
4n first appearances, but never enind that ; have patience ; agd let 
your ipcmo be ^Jf there’s any occasion), ‘overcome evil with good.’ 
'Will you put that among the things you mean to do whiu l”am 
gone ? ” Mrs. Montgomery with a smile. 

“ Ml trj^ dear mamma.” • 

You will succeed if you try, dear, never fear ; if you %pply 
yourself in your trying to the only fin&iling source of wisdom and 
strength ; to Him without whom you can do nothing.” 

There was silence for a little. • 

“ What Sbrt gf a place is it where my aunt lives ? ” asked Ellen. 
“ W>ur father says it is a v^ pleasant place ; he says the 
country is beautiful, and very healthy, and full of charming walks 
andfrides. You haveiuever lived in^the country ; I think you will 
enjoy it yery much!” , X 

“^en it is not in a town?” said Ellen. 

^ No; it is not a great way from ibe town of Thirlwall, 8ut vpur 
aunt in the open foirntry. Your father says Ihe is a cgpitail 
hoii^keeper, and ^at you will learn tnore, and be in all respects a 
great deal happier apd better off than you would be in a boarding* , 
sshool Jtiarq or anywhere.” 
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heart secretly questioned the truth (rf thi$ last assertloft 
very much. 

** 1e therc^any school near ?’’ ^e aske(f. 

^ Your fa^er saystthere was ah excellent me in Thirlwell when 
he was there.” ^ ^ * 

** Mamma,” said Ellen, “ I think the gfreatest pleasure 1 shall 
have while you are gone will be writing to.yoiij I have been 
thinking of itc a good deal. 1 mean to tell you everything 
— absolutely everything, mamma. You know thereswill be nobody 
for me ip talk to as to you Ellen’s Words came out<*with 
difficulty ; and when h feel bachy, I shall jusf shut myself u^ and 
write to you,” She ^id her face in her mothef’s lap. 

** 1 count upon it, m^ear daughter ; it will make quite as much 
the pleasure of my life, tllfsn, as of yours.” 

Bm ^en, mother,” sai^ Elien, brushing awajT tl^e tears fsom 
her “it will be so long b§fore*my letters caq get to youl 
^The ^ings I want ySu to ^now right away, you won’t know per-^ 
haps in a month.” 

“That’s no matter' daughter^ thfyVill be just as good when 
they do get«to me. Never think of that^ write every da]^, and fill 
manner of things tha^ concern you, — just as particularly as if you 
were speaking to me.” ‘ ^ 

“And you’ll write to<lne, to<f, mamma?” 

“ Indeed I will-|-when I can. But Ellen, you say that When I 
am away and cannot hear you, |here will be nobody to sup^ my 
^lace. fPerhaps it will be so indeed^ b^t then, nqy daughter, let 
it make you seek that friend who is newr far away, nUr^^qut of 
hearing. Draw ni^ to God, and He will draw nigh to you. " You 
know He has said of His children^ ‘Before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’ ”, ® , 

'‘But, mamma,” said Ellen, her eyes filling instantly, — “you 
know He is not my friend In the same way that ^ is yours,” 
And hi&ing her face again, she*added, “ Oh, I wish He was!” 

You know the way to make Hun so, Ellen, //e is willing^ it 
only rests with you. O, my dhild, my child 1 if losing your mother 
might be the means of finding you that Better Fnend, I sliould be 
quite wiping — and glad — to go for ever.” 

There was silence, only broken by Ellen’s s^bs. • Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s voice had trembled, a^d her face was now covered with 
her hands ; but she was not weeping ; she was seeking a better 
relief where it had long beeg her habit to^eek and find it. ^ Both 
resumed their usual compoJI^re, aqd the employments which had 
been broken off, but neither chose to renew tlie conversation. 
Dinner, slewing, and comp^^y prevented their having 'Another 
opjiortunity during the rest of the day. * • • , • ^ 

But when evening came, they were again left to themselves. 
Captain Montgomery was away, which indeed was thcn:ase most 
^ of the tim% ; friends had taken their departure ; thi^curtains were 
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down,*&« lamp Irt, the room looked cosy and comfortable | 
the servant had brought the tea-things, and withdra^,*and the 
mother dhd daughter were happily alone. JMrs. hfontgomery 
knew that «uch occasions wer^numbered, and fast drawing to an 
end, and she felt each one to be very precious. She now lay on 
her couch, with her iace partially shaded, and her eyes fiiced upon 
her little daughter, who was now preparing the tea. • She watched 
her, with thoughts and'feelings pot to be spoken, as the little figure 
went hack and forward between the table andnhe fire, and tj^e light 
shining full upon her face, showed, that Ellen’s whole soul was in * 
her beloved duty. Tears would fall as s^e looked, and were not 
wiped away ; but ^en Ellen, having finished her work, brought 
with a satisfied face the little tray of ted and toast to her mother 
theie was not longer any sigp of then^ left. Mrs. Montgomery 
arose with hergusual kind smile, tq show her mtitude by tiOiibur- 
ing as far ,as possible what Ellen had prpvidea 
You have more appetite to-night, mamma.” 

^ I am very glad, daughtSr^ replied her fhother, “ to see that 
yofi have made up your mind to bear* patiently this egil that has 
come upon us. I am glad for your sake, and*I aih glad for mine; 
and«I am glad, too, because we h&ve a great deal to do, and no 
time to lose in doing it.” * ' • 

“ Wfiat hpve* we so much to do, mamma ? ” sgid Ellen. 
i ** Oh,”many things,” said her nether, “ you will see. But now, 
Ellen, if there* is anything you wish to talk to me abqpt, any* 
question you want to aslq^ anything you would like particularly to 
have, or to have done for you — I want you to fhll it me as soon as 
possible, now wHIle we can attend to it, — ^for by-and-by perhaps 
we shall b% hurried.” • 

“Mamma,” said Ellen, with brightening eyes, “there Is one 
thing I hagt^thought of that I shptdd like to have, shall I tell it 
you now?” 

‘“Yes.” 

“ Mamma, you know I shall want’to be writing a great deal ; 
wouldn’t it be a good thing for me to have a little box with some 
pens in it, and an inkstand, and some paper and wafers? because, 
mamma, you know I shall be among strangers, at first, and 1 
shan’t feel like asking them for tliese things as often as I shall 
want them, and maybe they Vouldn’t want tq let me have them if 
I did.* , . • • 

“ I have thought of that alseady, 'daughter,” said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery|«with a smile an^ a sigh. “ 1 will certainly take cajre that 
you are well provided in ^at respeQft*before you go.*^ 

“ Holv*am I to go, mamma?” * 

“ Whayio you mian ? 

“ I me£i, who will 'go with me? You know ! can’t^go alone, 
mammaT' ^ ' 

my daiudttdlr. 111 not tend you glone. But your &thei* 
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aaye it is impossible for him to take thatjoumey at present, knd It 
18 yet mOreiixnpossible fbr me. ^Tbeie is no help for it, daught^, 
but we must mtrust you to the c^e of some fnend gomg Aiat way ; 
but He that holds the winds and waters in the hollow of His hand 
can take care of you without any of our help, and it is to His 
keeping above all that I shall commit you ” «« • 

Ellen madei no remaik, and seemed much less surprised and 
troubled than her mother had expected. In trufli, the greatpr 
«evil swallowed up theMess. Parting from her ^mother, and ^or so 
long a time, it seemed her comparatively matter of little im- 
portance with whom she went, or how, or where. Except for this, 
the taking a long jounv*y under a stranger’s cat^ would have been 
dreadful thing to her. * 

" Do you know yet who ?t will be that I shall go wiTh, rnamndi?” 

Not yet , but it ,will be nece‘isary to take the fira^ good oppor- 
ftunity for I cannot go till I have seen you off, and it is though* 
very desirable that I |hould get to sea before the severe weather 
comes.” 0 ^ 

It was wi*h a pang that these words were spoken, and heaM, 
but neither showed it to the other. 

It has comforted me greatly, my dear child, that you have 
shown yourself so subrilis&ive and patient under this afllicdpn 1 
should scarcely ha\e been able to endure it if you had not exerted 
self control You ha\e behaved beautifully ” '* 

This was almost too much for poor Ellen required her 
utmost stretch of self control to keep witkm any bounds' of com- 
posure , and for some mome\its Ijer flushed cheek, quivering lip. 
and«heaving bosom, told what a tumult her mother^s last words had 
rai,^ed. Mis Montgomery saw she had gone toe far, and willing 
to gi\ e both Ellen and herself time to recover, she laid her head on 
the pillow again and closed '’hfr ejes Many thoug4k*s cpming 
thick uplbn one another piesently filled her mind, a^d half an hour 
had* passed before she again recollected what she had meant to &Ly. 
She opened her eyes ; Ellen was sitting at a little distance, /staring 
into the fire , evidently as deep in meditation as her mother had 
been » 

Ellen,” said Mrs Montgomery, did you ever fancy whejt kind 
of a Bible >ou would like to havC*?” * 

“ A Bible I mamma,” said Ellen, with sparkling eyes, ** do you 
mean to give me a Bible ? ” ^ 

Mrs Montgomery smiled ' 

** Bu^, mamma,” said Ellen gently, ** | thought you cpuldn’t 
afford it ? ” I • 

have said so, and *ruly,” answered her mothef ; *'and 
hitherto you have been able to use mine, but 1 will not )eave you 
now witho\it one 1 will find ways and means,” said Mrs. Mont- 
gome; 7 , smiling sgain ' ' 

^ ” O maipmai th^k you 1 ” said Ellen, deli|;jbted ; ** how glad I 
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&all, bet^ And after a pause of consideration, she added, 
" Mamma, I never thought much about what sort of a on^ 1 should 
like ; oogldn’t 1 tell better if 1 weae to see tbejliderent^cinds m the 
store ? ” • * 

“Perhaps so. Wdil, the first day that the weather is fine 
enough and 1 am well enough, 1 will go out with you and we will 
see about it.” ® • 

“ I am afraid Dr. Green won’t let you, mamma.”* 

• “ k shall not ask him. I want to get ypu a Bible, and some 
othes things that I mil not leave you withput, and nob^jf can dcf 
it but myself? I shall go, if I possibly can.”^ 

“What other /hings, mamma?” asked Ellen, ‘very much 
interested in the subject. « * 

“ I don’t think it will do to tell you to-night,” said Mrs. MonV 
gomery, smilfng. “ I foresee that you dnd 1 should be kept '*wake 
quite too late*if we were to enter Upon it just siow. We will leave 
It till to-morrow. Now read to me, lovh, and then to bed.” • • 

Ellen obeyed ; and wenUt^ sleep viith brighter visions dancing 
before her eyes ^an had*been the case for some time. 


CHAPTER III. 

t 

THB WORTH OF A FINGER-RINO^ 

• • 

Sweetheart, we thaiSbe ilch ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. • SHAWriAsa 

E llen had to wait some time fjin the desired fine day. The 
' ei{tTinoctial storms would* have their way as uspal, and 
, Ellen thought they were longer than ever this year. But 
after many stdrmy days had tried her patience, there was at leflgth 
a sudden change, both without and within doors. The clouds had 
done their work for that lime, and fled away before^ a strong 
northerly wind, leaving the sky bright and fair. And Mrs. Mont- 
gomei^s deceitful disease took a^um, and for a little space raised 
die hopes of her friends. ^1 were rejoicing but two persons : 
Mrs. •Montgomery was^not deceived, neither was the doc tor. The 
shopping^ prdject w^s kept a profou^ secret from him and from 
everybody except Ellen. * 

Kllen watched now fof a favourable day. Every morning Us soon 
as she yqse she went to the window*to see what was the look of the 
wealher ; and about a week after the* change above noticed* she 
was greatiy pleased one morning, on opening her window as usual, 
to find the ail promising all that co^d Jbe desired. It >vas 

one of those beautifqji days in the end of September, that sometimes 
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herald October before it arrives, — cloudless, brilliant, and breathing 
baltn. * This will do,'’ said Ellen to hei^elf, in great satisfaction. 
“ 1 think tffis will ; I hope mamma will think so.” « 

Hastily dressing herself, and a good deal excited aSiready, she 
ran downstairs ; and after the morning sal&tations, examined her 
mother's looks with as much anxiety as she had just done those of 
the weather. All was satisfactory ^ere also ; add Ellen ate her 
breakfast with^an excellent appetite ; but she saidi not a word of 
the intended expedition till her father should be gone. She con- 

* tented lierself with strengthening her hopes by making constant 
fresh inspections of thd weather and her mother's countenance 
alternately ; and her eyes returning from th^ window on one of 
^bese excursions and ifleeung her mother's face, saw a smile there 
which said all she wanted. •Breakfast went on more vigorously 
than eveV. But after breakfast it seamed to Ellen that her father 
never would go awa^. He took Uie newspaper, an uifcommon thing 

*for Ifim, and pored over if most perseveringly, while Ellen was In 
a perfect fidget of impatience. * He^ OiOther, seeing the state she 
was in, and taking pity on her, sent herupstairs to do some Iktle 
matters of Dusir.essnn her owmroom. These Ellen despatched 
with all possible zeal and speed ; and coming dowr« again found 
her father gone and her mother alone. She flew to kiss her in the 
first place, and then made the inquiry, " Don’t you thinle^to-day 
will do, mamma ? ^ ”, 

* “As^ne as possible, daughter fvt could not^have a better ; 
but I must wait till the doctor has been*(^ere.” 

** Mamma,” said* Ellen, softer a pause, making a great didbrt of 
self-denial, ** 1 am afraid you ougihtn't to go out to get these things 
for me. Pray, don't, mamma, if you think it will do yov. harm. 1 
wbuld rather go without them ; indeed I would. 

“ Never mind that, daughter,” said Mrs. Montgomery, kissing 
her ; “ I am bent upon it ; it would be quite ag miltti of a dis- 
apjpointment to me as to you not to go. We have a Iqvely 
day for it, and we will take our time and walk Slowly, and we 
haven't far to go either. But I must let Dr. Green make his 
visit first.” 

To fill up the time till he came Mrs. Montgomery employed 
Ellen in reading to her as u^al. And this morning's ^reading 
Ellen long after remembered. Her mother directed her to severed 
passages in different parts of the Bible thfit speak of heaven and 
its enjoyments ; and though, when she begafi, her dwn little heart 
wiis full of excitement, in view of tihe day's plans, and beatihg with 
hope hnd pleasure, the sublime beauty the words and 'thoughts, 
a^SfShe went^ on, awed her intS quiet, anVl her mother’s. p\^nner at 
length turned her attentiorf'entirely from herself. Mrs. Montgomery 
was lying on the sofa, and for the most .part listened in silence, 
with her^yes closed ; but sometimes saying a wqr<d 0 ( two that 

c made Ellen feefhow ddep was the interest h^r mother had in the 
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things she read 6f, and Sow pure and strong the pleasui^p she was 
even ncav taking in them ; and sometimes^th|r6 was a^smile on her 
&ce that,^llen scarce liked t# see ; it gave her an indistinct feeling 
that her mother woufi not be long away from that heaven to which , 
she seemed alr^ad)^to belong. Ellen had a sad consciousness, too, 
that she had no part with her mother in this matter. She could 
hardly go ons She came to that beautiful passagd in the seventh 
6f Revelation : • • 

^^And one of the eldefs answered, saying unto me, What ave 
these which are artayed in white robes ?• an^ whence came they ? 
And 1 said unta him, Sir, thou knowest. And hd said to me, 
These are they which came out ofogrdit tribulation, and have 
washed th^r robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Thgrefore are they before th% throne of Godj^ and* serve 
Him day and night in His temple : and He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They Shall hunger no morejtieithft 
thirst any more ; neithei* ^all 'the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fosintaitis of waters : 
a 4 }d God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’' 

With difficulty, and a husky voice, Ell^n got through it Lift- 
ing then her*eyes to her inothei’s face, she saw again the same 
singularly sweet smile. Ellen felt that she cftuld not read another 
word ; to hq; great relief <ihe dbor opened, and Dr. Green came 
in.^^Hts appearance (Ranged the whole course of her^thoughts. 
All that was grave or painful ded qj^ickly away ; Ellen’s head was 
immediately ffill again of what had filled it before she began to 
read.. • , * 

As soon as the doctor had retired and was fairly out of hearing, 
*‘Now, jDi^mma, shall we go?” said Ellen. “You needn’t stir, 
mamma ; I’lhbring all your thin|^s to you, and put thenc^on ; may 
I| mamma ? then you won’t be a bit tired before you set out.” 

Her mother assented ; and with a great deal of tendemeft and 
a great deal of eagerness, Ellen put on her stockings and shoes, 
arranged her hair, and did all that she could toward changing her 
dress, and pitting on her bonnet and shawl ; and greatly de-« 
lighOed she was when the busii^ss was accomplished. 

“Now, mamma, you loek like yourself; 1 ric^ven’t seen you look 
so Veil thjs great while. I’m so glad ybu’re going out again,” 
said EUen, putting her arm^ round her ; “ 1 do believe it will do 
you good. Now, mamma, I’ll go and get ready ; I’ll be very 
quiclc about it *, you shan’t have to* wait long for me.” 

, lira few irfinutes the two set forth from the Jiduse. The? day* 
was as fine as coisld be ; there wasVo wind, there was no dust 
the suh was not oppressive ; and Mrs. Montgomery did feel re- 
freshed and strengthened during the few steps they had to take to 
their first stopping-place. • * • , 

It was a jeweller’s store. Ellen had nevet bt^ndn one bef^ 
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the f|ftenn| this 4itt prekpllf Yor- 

^ 'vgo^ta ip <^ift«ity «<i Iteow her fewKlier fod4. possWy; mni 
i <9ief«. . She $000 dis^ifxraed that she had come dM not to 


huy. Mrs. Mon^fozt^ dxt^ a ring lh»h her fogt^r, and ;^r a 
. ; iit^ chadferiog pgrted ^th it tO the owner dt the itdre £or eighty 
, dollars^ heiof a^ut tht^-quarters of its teal value* «^The tooney 
. wsLs counted tMn» and she 1^ the stoik * * 

said Ellemin a low voihe^ ^w£$n’t that 
diamnaa’s ting^ which ( thdbght you loved so mttbhf^ 

•* Yes, I did love it, Ellen, but I love you better/ 
f ' "cO, inamma, I am very sovryl*^ said Ellen. 

“ Ypu need not be sorry, daughter. Jewels In themselves ate 
, the merest Nothings to me ; ind as ibr the rest, it doesoH matter; 

, I can remember my m<jther without any help from a trinket* 

' ; '^hcrg were tears, however, in Mrs. Montgomery’s eyes, that 
" showed the sacrifice ha<^ cost her something ; and there weTe thari 
i in EHen’i that told it was not thrown aWy upon her* • 

1 am sonf you should know of this,* continued Mrs. Mont* 
f omeiy ; you should not if I could have helped it ^ But set ^our 
heart quite at rest, Ellen 1 1 assw« you this use of my ring ^ytSi 
tqe more pleasure on the whole than any other 1 cosdd have made 
b^it" '^0 

A l^teful squeeze of her hand aii4( glance into her &ce was 
. Ellen’s answer. “ * 


Mrs. Montgomery had applied to her hhsband for the frmids 
necessary to fit Ellen comfortably for the time, they should 
, , bt absent ; an^ in answer he had given her a sum^ barely 
sufiSoient for her mere clothing. Mrs. Montgomery knew* him 
better than to ask for a further supply, but she resolved to 
have recourse to other means . to do what sh^ had* deter* 
mined upon. Now that she > was about to leave her littlf 
daitghier, and it might be for ever, she had set her iieart upon 
providing her with certain things which she thought important to 
her comfort and imptovc'ment, and which Ellen would go very 
.long withotft if sikt did not give them to her, and mm^ Ellen had 
had veiy few presents in her life, and those always 6f the simplest 
i and cheapest kind ; her mother re jjblved that in the midst of the 
bitterness of this time -ahe would give her pne pleasure^ if she 
; it mii|[ht be the , 

They stopped next at a book-store. ^ Oh, what a dcEcmut en^U 
of new boml’^^said a^ they entered. Mamma, 4S It 
wassht fbr one ^ng| I ^^1d shy 1 never was so hs^^py tx^ toy 
life.* " ^ ’ ' ' > . . , ' ■ 

Children's hoc^s, lying In tempting ccinfrisi<^ near die door, im* 
mediately factened eyes and attention. Sheonene^ one, 
and ^ already deep in Ac intwesf of it, when Reword 

her ear. Jdri Mc^i^omary ^ t^.>A(9nian p 

o' . , a • • - , ' ' , • < 





jliow, ^at »&e ^ht <^oote from 

teiOng? tton., I^OWB Wnl .iElkn'i^^(SWc,^d she^flew to tha 
place a dozen diflefii^nt BitiSeB wem ^esently displayed* 
El!mi*s wits We i^dy to for^e Jier. Such heautihd Bi^ 
had never se^ ; she ^red m ecstasy dver their varieties" of" 
type and binding," aed was very evidently m love with them alL 
^ Now, Egenr said Mrs. Montgomery, lof^ and c^pse ; lakd 
yo«r timt^ and see which yoi? like baa.” 

It was not likely that .^^Ehen’s time” would be a short ono. 
Her mother seeing this, took a diair at> li^le distance to await 
patiently her decision ; and while Ellen’s^ eyes were riveted on the 
Bibles, her own very naturally were Jxeu upon her. In die »- 
citement and eagerness of the moment, Ellen had thrown off ^er ' 
light bonn^, and with flushed cheek and sparkling sye, and a 
brow grave' with unusual care, aa though a nation’s fate were 
deciding, she was weighing the comparative advantages o» large, 
small, and middle siz^ -black, blue, pur;de, and *red ; — ^gilt ai^ 
not gilt ;^**-clasp and no clasp. Eveiything but the Bibles befoie 
her Ellen had forgotten utterly ; shd was &ep «]q wliat was to her 
the most important of business t she did not see the bystantkrs 
smile ; she did not know there wtre any. To her mother’s eye it 
was^ a most fair sight Mrs. Montgomery gazed with rising 
enKit^ons'^of pleasure and pmn that struggled^ for the mastery, but 
pain at last the better and lose very high. ** How can I give 
thee up 1” was thp one^thought of her hearts Unable to'boromand 
herself, she rose and mnt to a dist^t part pf the counter, where 
she seemed to be escaminmj books; but tears, some of the 
bitterest' she had evier shed, were falling thick,,upon the dusty 
door, and shelfelt her heart like to break. Her Jtttle daughter at 
one end of the counter had forgotten there ever was such a thing 
as sorrow in th£ world ; and she' at the other was bowed beneath 
a weight of it that was nigh to crush her. But in her extremity 
she betook herself to that refrge she had never known to f^l ; it 
did not her now. She rmembered the words Ellen had beei> 
reading to her that very morning, and they came like ^the breath 
of heaven upon the fever of her soul *‘Not'iny will, but Thine, 
be done.” She strove and prayed to say it, and not in vain ; and 
after a little while she wa^s able to return her seat She felt 
€hai she had been shjsken by a tempest, but she w^ cakner now 
than beforE. “ , ' " . 

£llen was just as she had left b^^and a^^tlyjust as far 
frbm'^coming to any, conclusion, idrs. MdhljgbEM^ was resolved 
tq let .her take her way. Piesdbtly Ellen came'^over from the ^ 
counter with a large royaf octavo Bible, heavy enough to be a 
good 11,^ for her. Mamma,” said she, laying it on her mothers 
lap aod opening It, *‘what do you think of that ? isn’t 
splendid ^ 3 , ^ . 

” A most beapt'^ql page indeed ; is ihis your cWive, Ellen ? ” 

* ».w.w»w, c ) 
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••Well, rgamma, I don*t know; — what dcfyou think 
“1 think il^is rathen inconveniently large and heavy fi>r«very« 
day use. It is quite a weight upon isy lap. 1 shouldn't* like to 
/:arry it in my hands long. You would want a* little table bn pur- 
pose to hold it.” 

“ Well, that wouldn’t do at all,” said Elled, Ikughing ; “ I 
believe you are light, mamma ; I wonder I didn't tliink it. I 
might have known that myself.” e 

€he took it back, and t^ere followed another careful examina- 
tion of the whole stocl^ ; and then Ellen came to her mother with 
a beautiful miniature edition in two volumes, gilt ^d clasped, and 
verjf perfect in all respect!!, bqt of exceedingly small print 

“ I think ril have this, mamma,” said she. “ Isn't it a beauty J 
1 could put <t in my pocket, you know, and carrv it anvVhere with 
the greatest ease.” 

It i^uld have one greaf objection to me,” said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, “inasmuch as i cannot possibly ^ee to read it” 

“ Cannot you, mamma I But I can read it perfectly.” 

“ Well, my dear,^ake*it ; that is, if you will make up your mind 
to put on spectacles before your time.” 

“ Spectacles, mamma 1« I hop^ 1 shall never have to wear 
spectacles.” 

“ What do you propose to do when your sight fails, if foa ghall 
live so long ? ” 

“ Well, mamma, — if it comes to that, — ^bdt you don* advise me 
then to take this little beauty ?” * * * 

“Judge for yourself ; 1 think you sire old enough.’J 
“ 1 khow what«you think, though, mamma, and 1 dare say you 
are i4ght, too ; 1 won’t take it, though it’s a pity. *Well, I must 
look again.” 

Mrs. Montgomery came to her help, for it was plain Ellen had 
lost the power of judging amidst so many tempting objects. Bu( 
she pi^sently simplified the matter by putting aside all that were 
decidedly too large, or too small, or too fine print. There re- 
mained thrge, of moderate size and sufficiently large type, but 
different binding. “ Either of these, 1 think, will answer your 
purpose nicely,” said Mrs, Montgomery, * » 

“ Then, mamma, if you please, I will the red one. I like 
that best, because it will put me in mind of yi^s.” • 

Mrs. Montgomery could fip4 no fault with this reason. She 
paid for the red Bible, and directed it \o be sent home. * 

“ Shan’t 1 cs^ it, mamma ? ” said Ellen. • * 

** ** you wohld find it in the Vay ; we have several thix^ to 
do yet • ♦ 

“ Have we, mamma? 1 thought we only came to get a Bible,” 
» “ That is enough for one day, 1 confess ; 1 am a lyytle ^fraid 
your head wilL be turned ; but 1 must run the qsk of it. 1 dare 
not lose the npgpnqnity of this fine weather ;«I ^may not have 
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Wfh another.* 1 wish to have the comfort of thinking when* 1 am 
away, that 1 have left«you with everything necessary to the keep- 
ing up of good habits — everything that will make itbem pleasant 
and ^y. I wish you^to be always neat, and tidy, and 
industrious; depending upon others as little as possible: and 
careful to improve yourself by every means, and especially 
writing to mh. *1 will leave you no excuse, Ellen, for failing in 
any of thgse duties. 1 trust you will not disappoint me in a 
single particular.”, • 

•Ellen’s heart ^as too full to speak ; she again lookgd up tear- 
fully and pressed her mother’s hand. 

1 do not ^expect to be disappointed, love,” returned Mrs. 
Montgomery. « 

, They now entered a large faijcy store. • 

“ Whaf arc we to get here, mamma ? ” said Ellen. ^ ^ 

bdk to put your pens and papcy: in,” said her mother, 
smiling. * « • 

“ Oh, to be sure,” sajd^Ellen ; “ I ha;J almost forgotten that." 
She quite forgot it a minute after. It was the hrst time she had 
ever seen the inside of such a store ; and the amoves displayed on 
every side completely bewitched her. From*one thing to another 
she went, adminng and wonc]pnng ; in her wildest dreams she 
fai.d never imagined such beautiful thfngs. The store was fairy- 
land. • • 

Mrs. Montgomery rqean while attended to business. Having 
chosen a neat little Mpanned dressing-bov, peifectly plain, but well 
si^plicd with everynimg a child could wa^t in that line, she called 
Ellen from .the delightful purn^V of discovery she was making 
roundithe store, and asked her what she thought of it I think 
it’s a little Ukauty,” said Ellen ; “ but I never saw such a place for 
beautiful things.” 

“ You think it will do, then said her mother. 

“hor me, mammal You don’t mean to give it*to me? Ob, 
mother, how good you are I Bpt I know what is the bes* way to 
thank you, and I’ll do it. What a perfect little beauty ! Mamma, 
Tin too happy.” 

“ 1 hope not,” said her mother, “ for you know I ifaven’t got you 
the box for your pens and paper yet.” 

“Well, mamma, I’l^ try\nd bear it,” said Ellen, laughing. 
But do get me tbe plainest little thing in the world, for you’re 
giving ifte too ftiuch.” • 

Mrs. Montgomery askeS to look at writing-desks, and was shown 
* to* another part of<the store fqr the purpose, Mamma,” said 
^ EUgn, in a low tonej as they #ent, “ you’re not ^ing to get mi; a 
"writing-desk?”* ^ • • 

‘Why, that is the best kind of box for holding writing materials,” , 
said he^ mother, smiling ; “ don’t you think so ?” , ^ 

“ 1 don’t knqw what to say 1 " exc^imed Ellen. “ I (^n’t diank 




fouy mamna i— -1 haven’t any words to do ft. I shaB ^ 

astty.” 

She was btLy overcome with the weight dt happiniess. Words 
£k!fed her, and tears came instead. ^ « 

From among a great many desks of all descHptions, Mrs.*Moiit- 
gomery with some difficulty succeeded in choosing one to her 
mind. It was of mahogany, not very large, but thoroughly well 
made and finished^ and very convenient and perfect in jts internal 
arrangements. Ellen was speechless; occasional looks at l^r 
mother, and deep sighs, were all she had now to qlfer. The dei^t 
was quite empty. Ellen, said her mother, “ do you remember 
the furniture of Miss Aden’s desk, that you were 90 pleased with 
a while ago ? ” - ^ 

** Perfectly, mamma ; I know a!} that was in it” 

“ W^Jl, th^n, you must prompt me if I forget anything. Your* 
desk will be furnished with everything really useful. Merely 
Shtwy nmtters we can dispense with. Now let us see. Here is a 
great empty place that IcJihink wants somq paper to fill it Show 
me some of different sizes, if you please." < 

The shopman ob^ed,,and Mrs. Montgomery stocked the desk 
well with letter paper, large and sn^alL Ellen looked on in great 
satisfaction. That will do nicel}^,*’ she said. ’’ That large paper 
will be beautiful whenever I am writing to you, mamma, you knowi 
and the other will do fer other times, when I haven’t so r luc)^, to 
say ; though I am sure I don’t kno'^/ who there is in the world I 
diould cvef-scnd letters to except you.” ' ‘ , 

" If there is nobody qpw, perhaps there will be at some future 
time,” replied her mother. ** I nope^ 1 shall not always be your 
only corespondent. Now what next ?” 

** Envelopes, mamma ? ” ' 

” To be sure ; 1 had forgotten them. Envelopes of both sizes to 
match.” ^ f 

** Because, mamma, you know I might, and I certainly shall, 
want tC' write upon the fourth page of my letter, and I couldn’t do 
H unless I had envelopes.” A sufficient stock of envelopes was 
laid in. 

** Mamma,*'' said Ellen, '*what do you think of a little note- 
paper?” 

“ Who are the notes to be written Ho, l^llen ? ” said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, smiling. 

** You needn’t smile, mamira ; you know, as you said, if 1 don’t 
now know, perhaps 1 shall by-and-b^. Miss Allen’s desk had 
note-paper ; thaf ipade me think pf it.” 

^ “ Sg* shall yoii^s, ^daughter ; while we are about it we will dp Jffie 
thing Well And your note-paper will keep^ quite safely in this' 
alee little place provided for it, even if you should not want tff use 
a ^heet of it ith half a dpzen years.” 

^^How^nice that is 1 ” said Ellen admiringly. 
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^ ! sttppostt the note<^paper must have envelopes loo.** sidd Mn. 
Montgomery. 

**To*be sure, mamma I suppose so,** said Ellen, smiling; 
Miss^AIlen's had.* ^ 

“ Well, now we have got all the paper we want, I think,” said 
Mrs. Montgdhiefy; **the next thing is ink, — or an inkstand, 
rather.” « ' 

JDifierent kinds were presented for her choice. 

V‘ O mamma, dthat one won’t do,” sjiid Ellen, anxiously : you 
know how the desk will be knocking about in a trunk, and the ink 
would run out, juid spoil every thing. It should be one of those 
that shut tight. I don’t see the rig^t k?bd here.” The shopman 
brought one. , * 

“ There* mamma, do you see?” said Ellen ; '*it shuts avith a 
spring, and nothing can possibly come ouU; do you see, mamma ? 
You can turn it topsy turvy.” * > * 

“ I see you are quite sigjit, daughter k seems I should get on 
• very ill without you to advise me. Fill the inkstand, if you 
please.” . * 

** Mamma, what shall I do vdien my Ink is gone? that inkstand 
will hold but a little, you know.^ , 

•k“ Your aunt will supply you, of course, my dear, when you are 
(mif * • 

“ I’d rather take some pf my»own by half,” said Ellen. 

“You could not c&rry a bottle of ink in your deSk without 
gr&t danger to every thing else in it. It wpuld not do to venture,” 
“ We havewexcellent ink-pqwder,” said the shopman, “ in small 
packages, which can be very conveniently carrie4.about. You see, 
ma’am, thercf is a compartment in the desk for such things^ and 
the ink is very easily made at any time.” 

“ O that will do nicely,” saidirEllen, “ that is just the^thing.” 

^ “Now what is to go in this other square place opposite the ink- 
stand ? ” said Mrs. Montgomery.# * 

“ That is the place for the box of lights, mamma. 

“ What sort of lights ? ” 

“For sealing letters, mamma, you know. They are not likp 
your wax taper at all ; they are little wax matches, that bum just 
long enough to seal on^ or two letters ; Miss Allen showed me 
hcFw ishe used them. Hers were in a nice little box just like the 
inkstand *on th6 outside and {here was a place to light the 
matches, and a place to*set them in while they are burning. 
There, mamma, thaVs it,” said Ellen, as the ^l^pman brought 
forth Jthe article which she was describing, “that’s'it exactly^ and 
that will just fit. * Now, mamma, f<Jr the wax,” 

“ Ybu want to seal your letter before you have written it,” smd 
Mrs, Jdoqtgomery, — “ we have not got the pens yet/ • 

“ That’s trae, fpamma ; let us have|the pens. And some quills 
too, mamma?” « , , • 
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** Do you know how to make a pen, Ellen 

** No, mafnfna, not yet ; but I want to learn very much. ^Misi 
Pichegru says that every lady ought fo know how to make her 
own pens,” * 

Miss Pichegru is very right ; but 1 think you are rather too 
young to learn. However, we will try. Now here are steel 
points enough to last you a great while, — and as many quills as it 
IS needful you should cut up for one year at le^st ; we haven*t«a • 
pea handle yet.” , « 

** Here, mamma,” said £llen, holding out a plain ivory one, — 

** don’t you like this ? '‘1 think that it is prettier Jthan these that 
are all cut and fussed, or t^iose other gay ones either.” 

i think so too, Ellen ; the plainer the prettier. Now what 
comes jgiext ?” « ' “ 

The knife, mamma, to make the pens,” said Ellen, smiling. 

^‘Truft; the knife. Let us '•see some of your best pen -knives. 
Now, Ellen, choose. That one won’t do, p)y dear ; it should have 
two blades, — a large as well as a small one. You know you want » 
to mend a pencil sometimes.” 

So 1 do, mamma, to be sure, ypu’re very right ; here's a nice 
cue. Now, mamma, the wax.” , 

“ There is a box full ; choose your own colours.” Seeing it w^is 
likely to be a work of time, Mrs. Montgomery walked r>way to 
another part of the store. When «he returned Ellen had made 
up an assoHment of the oddest colours she could find. 

** I won’t have any r^, mamma, it is so common,” she said. 

•* I think it is the prettiest of all,” ^id Mrs. Montgomery. 

Do you, mamma ? then I will have a stick of red on purpose 
to seaA to you with.” 

“ And who do you intend shall have the benefit of the other 
colours ? ” jnquired her mother. 

** I declare, mamma,” said Ellen, laughing ; “ I never thought 
of thats I am afraid they will haye to go to you. You must not 
mind, mamma, if you get green and blue and yellow seals once in 
a while.” 

** I dare siy I shall submit myself to it with a good grace,” said 
IRirs. Montgomery. “ But come, my dear, have we got all that 
we want ? This desk has been very' long jn furnishing.” 

“ You haven’t given me a seal yet, mamma.’* 

“Seals J There are a vari^tY before you ; see - if you'^can find 
one that you like. By the way, you cannot seal a letter, can 
yon?" , . 

* “ N^^t yet, mamipa,” said Ellen, ;»miling again ) “ that is another 
ctf the tilings I have got to learK.” 

“ Then I think you had better have some wafers in the mean* 
tiipe.** 1 ^ i. . 

\VhilciElleii was picking ^t her seal, which took not a little 
limCt Mss. Mcatgpawy laia in a good supply wafSm of all 
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sorts ; and then went on further to fumfsh the desk wfth'an ivory 
leaf«cutte^ a prfper-folder, a pounce-bo^ a ruler, and a neat little 
silver pencil ; also, some drawing-pencils, indiarubber, |ind sheets 
of drawing-paper. She took a sad pleasure in adding everything 
she cou]^ think of ^at might be for Ellen’s future use or advan- 
tage ; but as with her own hands she placed in the desk one thing ^ 
after another, ^the^ thought crossed her mind how Ellen would 
make drawings with those very pencils, on those very sheets of 
pai^r, which her eyes would never see 1 She tifmed away with 
*a sigh, and receiving Ellen’s ’seal from her hand, put that also in 
its ^lace. Ellen had chosen one with hpr own name. > 9 

“Will you senc^ these things at once saj^d Mrs. Montgomery ; 

“ I particularly wish to have them at home as early in the day as 
possible.” 

• The mai^ promised. Mrs. Montgomery paid the bill, and she 
and Ellen left the store. * 0 * 

They walked a little way in silence. « 

“ I cannot thank you, mamma,” said Ellen. • ’ 

“ It is not necessary, mj# dear child,” said Mrs. Montgomery, 
f'etuming the pressure of her hand ; “ 1 know all that you would 
say.” . ' 

There was as much sorrow a» joy at that moment in the heart 
of the joyfullest of the two. ^ , 

‘'^Wliere are we going now, mamma ?” said Ellen again, after a 
whitj, " ^ 

“ I wished and intended to hiive gone to St. Clair and Fleury’s, 
to ^et* you some merino and other things ; but we dave been 
detained so long already that 1 think 1 had better go home. I 
feel somew^hap tired.” 

“ 1 am very sorry, djar mamma,” said Ellen , — ^ I am afraid I 
kept you too fong about that desk.” * 

“You did not keep me, daughter, any longer than I chose to be 
kept. But I think I will go home now, and take the ^hance of 
toother fine day for the merino,” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE BITTER-SWEET OF LIFE. 


^’How cm f live without th^e — how forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined. Milton 


X T J’HEN dinner^ was overhand the table tljtired awav, the 
\f\f mother and daughter were left, as they '‘always l9ved to 

~ ^ be, albne. It was late*in the afternoon and already 

somewhat dark, for clouds had gathered over the beautiful sky of 
the Aoinfhg, and the wind rising now and then ntade its voiae 



heard M». Montgomery was lying on the sola na seem- 
ingly at ease ; and Ellen was sitting on a little bench before the 
lire, viery^nuch at her ease indeed, without any seeming about it 
She smiled \s she met her mother's eyes. » 

“ Vou have made me very happy tb-day, ti^ma.” * 

"lam glad of it, my dear child. 1 hope<f I should. I believe 
the whole affair has given me as much pleasure, Ellen, as it has 
you,” • 

There was a |)ause. « 

"Mamma, I will take the greatlst possible care of my<ne# 
treasures.” • * 


" I know you will.^ If I had doubted it, Ellen, most assuredly 
I should not have given them to you, sorry as l*^hould have been 
tojeave you without them. « So you see you have not established 
a character for carefulness in vain.” « 

" And, mamma, I hope you have not given them to me in vain 
^ither. I will try to Mse them in the way that I know you wish 
me to^ that will be the best way 1 can thank you.” 

" Well, I have left no excuse, Ellen. You know fully what 
1 wish you to, do and to be ; and when I am away 1 shall pleaSb 
myself with thinlcing that my little daughter fs following her 
mother^s wishes ; 1 shall believe vso, Ellen. You will not let me 
be disappointed ? ” , « 

" O no, mamma,” said Ellen, who was now in her motifer’s 
arms. * •' r 

"WelL my child,” said Mrs. Montgomery, in a, lighter tone, 
" my gifts will serve as reminders for you if you are ever tempted 
to forget my lessons. If you /ail to send me letters, or if tnose 
you send are not what they ought tt) be, 1 think the desk will cry 
shame^upon yoK. And if you ever go an hour with a hole in your 
stodking, or a tear in your dress, or a string off your petticoat, I 
hope the sight of your work-box will make you blush.” 

"Work-box, mamma?” • 

" Yes. O I forgot ; you've not seen that.” *. 

" No, maxrmia ; what do you*inean ?” 

" Why, my dear, that was one of the things you most wanted, 
but I thought it best not to overwhelm you quite this morning ; so 

* while you were on an exploring expedition round the store 1 chose 

and furnished one for you,” ,, • 

" O mamma, mamma ! ” said Ellen, getting up and clasping her 
hands ; " what shall I do ? 1 j^on’t know wl^t to say I can't*!say 
anything. Mamma, it's too much.” , * * *. 

So it seemed, for Ellen sat down and began to cry. Her 
mother silentlV reached out a hand to her, w\iich she squeezed and 

* kissed all the energy of gratitude, liove, and sorrow*; till 
gently drawn by the same band she was placed again in her 
mother's arms and upon her bosom. And in that tried ifsting- 
^lace she liy, calmed and quieted, till the shades of afternoon 



the ftpfr was all that was left to them. T ^ . 

Though not a word had been spoken for a long time, Ellen was 
not asleep ^ her eyes, were fixed on the red glow of fht’ coals in 
the grat^* and she was busiig thinking, but not of them. Many 
sober thought^ were "passing through her little head, and stirring 
her heart ; weA of her new possessions and bright projects ^ 
— ^ihore of her thother. She was thinking how very, very precious 
wfs the heayt she could feel beating where her cheek lay — she 
thought it was greater happiness to lie there than anything else in 
life could be — she thought she had rather even die sq, on her 
mother’s breast, than live long without hdr in the world — she felt 
that in earth or i{» heaven there was nothing* so dear. Suddenly 
she broke the silence. 

Mamma, what, does that mean, * He that loveth father or 
mother moi1& than me, is not worthy of me ? ’ ” 

“ It means just what it says. If you love anybody or anything 
better than Jesus Christ, you cannot te one of His children.” ’ 

“ But then, mamma,” said Ellen, raising her head ; “ how I 
be one of His children ? I 'do love you a great deal better ; how 
can I help it, mamma ? ” 

“ You cannot help it, I know, jny dear,” said Mrs. Montgomery, 
with a sigh, “except by His grace Who has promised to change 
the hearts of His people — to take away the heart of stone and give 
them a h..art of flesh.” 

“ But is mine a heart of stone then, mamma, because I cannot 
help loafing you best ? 

“i>rot to me, dear Ellen,” replied Mrs. Montgomeiy, pressing 
closer the littl? fonii that lay in he* arms ; “ I have never found 
it so. But yet I know that the Lord Jesus is fai, far more worthy 
of your affection than I am, and if your heart werf* not hardened 
by sin you would see Him so ; il is only because you do not know 
Him that you love me better. Pray, pray, my deai child, that He 
Vtould take away the power of sin, and show you Himseff ; that is 
ajl that is wanting.” 

“ I will, mamma,” said Ellen, tearfully. “ O mamma, what 
shall I do without you ? ” 

Alas, Mrs. Montgomery’s heart echoed the questioL' ; she had 
no answer. 

“ Mamma,” said Ellen,^after'a few minutes, “ can I have no true 
love to Him at all upless I love Him bestf*^ 

“ I dare -not say that you can,” aaswered her mother seriously. 

* Mamma,” said Ellen, after a little, again raising her head and 
looking her mother full in the face^^ as if willing tgayply the sever- 
est to this hard doctnne, and speaking with ai-f indescribable ^ 
expression, “do^j^>» love Him bettentkan you do mef^^ 

Sh<L«knew her mother loved the Saviour, but she thought it 
scuc^y pgssible that herself could have but^ the second place in 
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her h&rt ; she ventured a bold question to prove whether her 
moth^s practice would not contradict her theoiy. « 

But Mrs. Montgomery answered steadily, ** 1 do, my daughter ; 
and witlf a gush of tears Ellen sank her head again ypon her 
bosom. She had no more to sayj her mouth was stopped for 
ever as to the right of the matter, mough she still thought it an 
impossible duty in her own particular case. 

“ I do indeed, my daughter,” repeated Mrs. Montgomery ; that 
does not make my love to you the less, but the mory, Ellen.” 

“ Qi mamma, mamma,” said EUan, clingiqg to her, I wi^ you 
^ would t^ach me I 1 have only you, and 1 am ^oing to los^ you. 
What shall I do, mamiha ? ” . 

With a voice that'^strove to be calm Mrs. Montgomery answeredy 
** ‘ I love them that lo^e Me, and they that slek Me early shall 
Bnd Me.’ ” And after a minute or two she added, ** He who says 
thi^ has promised too that ffe will * gather the latnbs with IHis 
arm, ancT carry them in His bosom.’” 

* Thfi words fell soothing^/ on Ellen’s ear, and the slight tremor 
in the voice reminded her also that her mother must not be 
agitated. She checked herself inst&dy* and soon lay as befcye, 
quiet and still on her mother’s bosom, with her eyes fixed on the 
fire ; and Mrs. Montgomery di<| not know that when she now and 
then pressed a kiss upon the fqrehead that lay so near her lips, it 
every time brought the^water to Ellen’s eyes and a throb tp her 
heart. But after scyne half or three-quarters of an houx«had passed 
away, a sudden knock at the doc;^ found both mother and daughter 
asleep it had to be repeated once or twice before the. knocker 
could gain attention, * % 

“ What is that, mamma F’^said^Ellen, starting up. . 

l^omebod^ at the door. Open it quickly, love.” ^ 

Ellen did and found a man standing there, with his arms 
rather full of sundry packages. 

“ O, mamma, my things 1 ” pried Ellen, clapping her hands : 
** here they are 1 ” 

lihe man placed his burden^on the table, and withdrew. * 
“O mamma, 1 am so glad they are come 1 Now if I only had 
a light — this is my desk, I know, for it’s the largest ; and I think 
this is m/'dressing-box, as well as I can tell by feeling — yes, it is, 
here’s the handle on top ; and this is my dear work-box — not.^ big 
as the desk, nor so little as the dressing-box. O, mamma, mayn’t 
I ring for a light ? ” ' ^ , 

There was no need, for a servant just then entered,«bringing the 
wished-for candles, and the not-wishfed-for tea. Ellen was capering 
about in the. n\ost fantastic style, but suddenly stopped short at 
sight of the Vea- things, and looked very .grave. “Well, mamma, 
I’ll tfcll you what I’ll do,” sh« said, after a pause of consideration ; 
I’ll make the tea the first thing before I untie a singjie knot ; 
^WQu’t that Jbe bt«t,^mainma ? Because I know if I opce begin to 
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look, 4 skaa’t wadit to stop. D(m*t you &ink that is wisc^ 
tnamma?” 

But alas 1 the fire had got very low ; there was no making the 
tea quickly t and the toast was^ work of time. And when all was 
over at length, it was then too late for Ellen to begin to undo pack- 
ages. She struggled with impatience a minute or two, and then 
gave up the poiniFvery gracefully, and went to bed. 

She had a ^ne opportunity the next day to make up for the 
evening’s disappointment It was cloudy and stormy ; going out 
was net to be thought of, and it was very unlikely that anybody 
would come in. Ellen joyfully allotted theVhole morning to the 
examination and trial of her new possessions'*'^ and as soon as 
breakfast was over and the room clear she set about it. She first 
went through the desk and everything' in it, making a runnings 
commentary the excellence, fitness, and beauty of all it con- 
tained ; then the dressing-box received a share, but a much 
smaller share, of attention ; and lastly, vrith fingers trembling^with 
eagerness she untied the jo^ckthread that was wound round the 
woik-box,and slowly took on cOver after cover ; she almost screamed 
when the last was removed. The box was of satin-wood, beautifully 
finished, and lined with crimson silk ; and Mrs. Montgomery had 
taken good care it should want notnjng that Ellen might need to 
keep her clothes in perfect order. 

“ O, Tpanvna, how beautiful 1 O, mamma, hqw good you are I 
Mamma, I promise you 1*11 nevei; be a slattern. Here is more 
cotton than 1 ban use up in a great while — every number, I do 
think and needles, oh, the needles 1 what a parcel of them 1 and, 
^amma ! what lovely scissors j did you choose it, mamma, or 
did it beloqg to the box ? ** 

“ I chose it.” 

“ I might have guessed it, mamma, lt*s just like you. And here*s 
a thimble — fits me exactly ; and an emery-bag I how pretty ! — 
anij a bodkin I this is a great deal nicer than yours, mamma — 
>ours is decidedly the woise lor wear; — and what’s this? — Q^to 
make eyelet holes with, 1 know. And O, inamina, here is almost 
everything, I think — here are tapes, and buttons, and hooks and 
eyes, and darning cotton, and silk-winders, and pins, and^ all sorts 
of things. What’s this for, mamma ?” 

“That’s a scissors to cut bulrion-holes with. Try it on that 
piece pf paper that lies by jfou, and you will see how it works.” 

“0,1 see 1 said £lren, “ how very* nice that is. Well, I shall 
take great pains now to make my button-holes very handsomely.” 

One ^survey of her riches could by no means satisfy Ellen. 
For some time she pleased herself ;i^th going over fiid over the 
contents ^of the box, finding each time something new to like. j> At 
length s^^e closed it,^ and keeping it still in her lap, sat awhile look- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire ; till turning towards her mother she 
met her ga4.e* ^ed mournfully, almost tearfully, on hei^lf. The 
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tox was Instantly shoved aside, and getting up «nd toxadiy inl^ 
tears, Ellen went to her. ^^Oh, dear mother" she said, "1 wtiA 
they witu all back in the store if 1 could only keep you I* 

Mrs. Montgomery answered onlp by folding her to her heart* 

•* Is there no help for it, mamma ^ 

** There is none. We know that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love God." " 

“ Then it will all be good for you, mamma, but what will it be 
forme?” And Ellen sobbed bitterly. t o • 

^ *Mt«vill be all well, my precious child, I doubt not I do not 
doubt it, Ellen. Do you not doubt it either^ love ; but from the 
hand that wounds,^ seek the healing. ^He wopnds that He 
heal. He does not afHict willingly. Perhaps He sees, Ellen, that 
^u never would seek Him while you had me to cling to." 

Ellen xlung to her at *that moment ; yet not ihore than her 
mother dung to her. 

**How happy we wer^, mamma, only a year ago, — even a 
month.” i j. 

We have no continuing city here,” answered her mother, with 
a sigh. ^*i3ut^there is a home, Ellen, where changes do not 
come ; and they that are once gathered there are parted no more 
for ever ; and all tears are wiped from their eyes. I believe I am 
going fast to that home ; and now my greatest concern is^ that 
my little Ellen — my precious baby — may follow me and^con^i there 
too.” 

No hiore was said, nor could be said, till tlie sound of the 
doctor’s steps upon ^^he stair obliged each of them to assuine an 
appearance of composure as'^speedily as possible.** But they could 
not succeed perfectly enough to blind him. He did not seem very 
well satisfied, and told Ellen he believed he shoald have to get 
another nurse, — he was afraid she didn’t obey orders. 

Whilf^ the doctor was there Ellen’s Bible was brought in ; and 
no sooner was he gone than it underwent as thorough an examira- 
tioif*as the boxes had received Ellen went over every part of it 
with the same great care and satisfaction ; but mixed w'ith a 
different Reeling. The words that caught her eye as she turned 
over the leaves seemed to echo what her mother had been saying 
to iier. It began i., grow dear already. After a little she rose 
and brought it to the sofa. ' ^ 

“ Are you satisfied with it, Ellen ? ” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; It is p'lSrfeclly beautiful, ‘outsidd and inside. 
Now, mamma, will you please to write my name in this pretious 
book — my ijiaiwe, and anything else you please, mother. T’U 
brhig you my new pen to writ€^'it with, a^id I’ve got ink Jhere ; — 
shain?” 

She brought it ; and Mrs. Montgomery wrote Ellen’s name, and 
the date of'the gift.« The pen played a moment in hei^fingiers, and 
then rhe wrote below the : 



I fpfve item idv« Me ; an4 they that sedc Me early shaft 
fiiidMcL*» 

This was for Ellen ; but the next words were not for her ; what 
made her write them ? ^ 

^ ‘ I will he a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee.* ** 

They were written almost unconsciously, and as if bowed by an 
unseen force Mrs. ’>Montgomery’s head sank upon the open page ; 
and her whole ^oul went up with her petition : > 

^SLe^ these words be my memorial, that 1 have trusted in Thee. 
Andoh^ when these piiserable lips are silent for ever, remember 
the word unto Thy servant, upon which Thou hast caused me to 
hope : and be unto rpy little one all Thou hast bisen to me. Unto 
Thee lift I up mine %yes, O thou that dwelle^it in the heavens.** 
She raised her face from the book^ closed it, and gave it silently 
to Elfen. Ellea had noticed her action, but had no suspicion 
the cause ; she supposed that one of her mothers frequent feelings 
of weakness or sickness had made her lean her head upon^Ahe 
Bible, and she thought no piore about it. however, Ellen felt 
that she wanted no more of her^oxes that day. She took her old 
place by the side of her mother’s sofa, with her head i\ipon her 
mother’s hand, and an expression o( quiet sorrow in her fhce that 
ft bad not worn for several days. ^ 


CHAPTER V 

A PEEP INTO THE WIOB WORitD. 

eAy child it yet 9 stranger in the world, 

She hath not teen the change of fourteen years. 

Shakbspbau. 

' I "^HE next day would not do for the intended shopping ; nor 
K the next. The third day was fine, though cool and wincly. 

**Do you think you can venture out to-day, mamma?** 
said Ellen. 

1 am afiaid not I do not feel quite equal to it ; and tiie wind 
is a great deal too high for me, besides.” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, in a tone of one who Is making up her mind 
to something, ** we shall hai^e a fine day by-and-by, I suppose, if 
we wait long enough ; we had to wait a great while for our first 
shopping day. 1 wish such another would come round.** 

• “But ^he misfortune said her mother, “that we cannot 
afford to wait. November^will soon be here, and your clothes ma/ 
be suddenly wanted before^they are ready* if we do not bestir oar- 
sdves. ^nd Miss Rice is coming in a few days — 1 ought to have 
the merino ready for her.” 

“ What%ill*yoa do, mamma ? ” 
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' 1 do not know, indeed, Ellen ; I am great^ at \lo55.” 

“ CouldnH papa get the stuffs for you, mamma?” ® 

** N6, he’s too busy ; and besides, he knows nothing at all about 
shopping for me ; he would be si^re to bring me exactly what I do 
not want. I tried that once.” r 

Well, what will you do, mamma ? Is there nobody else you 
could ask to get the things for you ? Mrs. Foster would do it, 
mamma 1 ” ^ ' 

I know she would, and I sh<vild ask her without any djfHcplty, 
but she is confined to her room with a cold.^ I see nothii^g for it 
but to be patient aifd let things take thejr course, though if a 
favourable opporCunity should offer you would have to go, clothes 
or no clothes ; it woLld not do to lose the chafice of a good escort.” 

And Mrs. Montgomery’s face showed that this possibility, of * 
flllen’s going unprovided, gave her some uneasiness. Ellen ob* 
served it. ^ 

U Never mind me, dearest mother ; don’t be in the least worried 
about my clothes. , You don’t know^ how little 1 think of them or 
care for them. It’s no matter at &11 whether I have them or pot.” 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, and passed her hand fondly over her 
Iktle daughters head, but presently resumed her anxious look out 
of the window. ^ 

** Mamma I ” exclaimed Ellen, suddenly starting up, ** a bright 
thought has just ^ome into my head 1 /’// do it for you, mamma I” 

“Do what?” , 

“ £’11 get the merino and things for you, mamiffa. You needn’t* 
smile — I will, indeed, if you will let mcr? ” ‘ « 

“ My dear Ellen,” said her njplher, “ 1 don’t doubt you would if 
goodvnll only were wanting ; but a great deal of skill and cxpcri- 
. ence is necessary for a shopper, and what would you do without 
either ? ” 

“ ^ut see, mamma,” pursued Ellen eagerly, “ I’ll tell you how 
lil manage, and I know I can manage very well. You tell me 
exactly what coloured merino you want, and give me a little ^iece 
to show me how fine it should be, and tell me what price you wish 
to giv^, and then I’ll go to the store and ask them to show me 
different pieces, you kno ; and if I see any I think you would like, 
I’ll ask tliem to give me a little bit of it to show you ; and then I’ll 
bring it home, and if you like It you can give me the money, and 
tell me how many yards vou want, dnd 1 can go back to the store 
and get it Why can’t 1, -mamma?” . 

“ Perhaps you could ; but, my dear child, 1 am afraid you 
wouldn’t lik^ the business.” ^ « 

“YeS|I should; indeed, (.mamma, I should like it dearly if I 
dould help you so. Will you let me try, mamma ?” * * 

“ 1 don’t like, my childi, to venture you afbne on sucl^,an errand, 
among ^owds of people ; I should be uneasy about you.” 

“ Dear mamiba, what would the crowds of people dd to me ? I 
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Am not a bit afraid. You know, mamma, I have often taken walks 
alone, — that’s nothing new ; and what harm should come* to me 
while I am in the store ? You ^ eedn’t be the least uneasy about 
me — may I J^o^ ” • 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but was silent 
May I go, mamma ? ” repeated Ellen. “ Let me go at least 
and try what l^n do. What do you say, mamma?’* 

dpn’t know what (o say, my daughter, but I am in difficulty 
on either hand. 1 ynqW let you go and see what you can (^. It 
would be a great relief to me to get this mefino by any means.” 

** Then shall I go right away, mamma ? ” * 

“ As well now as ever. You are not afraid of the wind ?” 

** I should think not,” said Ellen ; and away she scampered up-* 
stairs* to get reddy. With eager haste she dressed herself ; theji 
with great care and particularity, took her mother’s instructions as 
to the article wanted ; and finally set out, sensible that a great 
trust was reposed in her, an<} fueling busy an() important accord- 
ingly. But at the very bottom of Ellen’s heart there was a little 
secret doubtfulness respecting her undertaking. She haj^dly knew 
it was there, but then she couldn’t tyll what it was^hat made her 
hngevs so inclined to be tremulous jvhile she was dressing, and 
that made her heart beat quicker than ft ought, or than was 
pleasant, and one of her cheeks so much hottg( than the other. 
However, she set forth upon her i^rrand with a very brisk step, 
which she, kept lip till on fuming a comer she came in sighwof the 
place sfle was going to. "Without thinking much about it, Ellen 
had directed her ^steps to St. Cl^r add Fleury’s. It was one of 
the largest ^nd best stores in the city, and the one she knej^E ^ere 
her mother genemlly made her purchases ; and it did*hot occur to 
her that it might not be the best for her purpose on this occasionT 
But her steps slackened as soon aa^ she came in sight of it, and 
coqfinued to slacken as she drew nearer, and she went up the 
broad flight of marble steps in front of the store very slowly 
indeed, though they were exceedingly low and easy. Pleasure 
was not certainly the uppermost feeling in her mind now : yet she 
never thought of turning back. She knew that if she could suc- 
ceed iy the object of her mission her mother would be relieved 
from some anxiety ; that was enough ; she was bent on accom- 
plishii^ it. 

Timidly she entered &ie large hall ef the entrance. It was full 
of people, and the buzz of business was heard on all sides. Ellen 
had for come time past spldom gone a-shopping wi]:h her mother, 
and had ^ever been in thi$ store but once or twice before. She 
had not the remotest idea where, or .in what apartment of*the 
building^the merino counter was situated, and she could see no 
one to speak to. She stood irresolute in the middle of «the floor. 
Everybody seemed to be busily engaged with somebody (Ise; ^ 
and whenever an opening on one side or another a^eared to * 
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promise her an opportunity, it was sure to be filled up befiire 
could reach it, and disappointed and abashed she would return to 
her old station in the middle of the floor. Clerks« frequently 
passed her, crossing the store in' all directions, but they were 
always bustling along in a great hurry of business ; they did not 
seem to notice her at all, and were gone before poor ^Uen could 
speak to them. She knew well enough now, poor, diild, what It 
was that made her cheeks bum as^they did, and her heart beat, as 
if it would burst its bounds. She felt contused, and almost con- 
founded, by the incessant hum of voices, ap\l moving crowd of 
strange people all hround her, while her little figure stood alone 
and unnoticed in the ^nidst of them ; and there seemed no pro- 
apect that she would be able to gain the ear or the eye of a single 
person. Once she determined to accost a man she 3aw advancing 
toward l^r from a distance, and actually made up to him for the 
purpose, but with a hurried bow, and “ I beg your pardon, miss t “ 
he brushed past. Ellen almost burst into tears. She longed to 
turn and run out of {he store, but a^'famt hope remaining, and, an 
unwillingness to give up her undertaking, kept her fast At length 
one of the clerks at the desk observed her, and remarked to Mr. 
St Clair who stood by, “ There is a little girl, sir, who seems to be 
looking for something or waiting for somebody ; she has^b^en 
standing there a good while.” Mr. St. Clair, upon thi^, advanced 
to poor Ellen*s reircf. 

** What do you wish, miss ?” he said. « 

But Ellen had been so long preparing 3entences, trying ^ i utter 
them and failing in the attempt, ^at now, when an opportunity to 
speak and be heard was given h^, the power of speech seemed to 
be gone. . 

“ Do you wish anything, miss ? ” inquired Mr. St Clair again. 

Mo^er sent me,” stammered Ellen, — “ I wish, if you please, 
sir, — ^ihamma wished me to loo^ at merinoes, sir, if you please.” 

V- Is your mamma in the store ? ” 

** No, sir,” said Ellen, ** she is ill and cannot come out, and she 
sent me to look at merinoes for her, if you please, sir.” 

“ Herfe, Saunders,” said Mr. St Clair, “ show this young lady 
the merinoes.” 

Mr. Saunders made his appeaiance from among a little group of 
clerks with whom he had been indulging in a few jokes by y&y of 
relief from the tedium of buriness. “ Confe this way," he said to 
Ellen ; and sauntering before her^ with a rather dissatisfied air, 
led the way out of the entrance hall into another and much larger 
ayiartment. There were pUn^y of people here too, and just as 
b^ as those they had quitted. Mr. Saunders havin|f brought 
Ellen to the merino counter, placed himself Ifiebind it ; aj^d, lean- 
ing over jt, and fixing his eyes carelessly upon her, asked whet 
idle wanted to look at His tone and manner stmca Eden ssoet 
unpleasantly, and made 'her again wish hersdk out uf the stcwe. 
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Hewai^a talf lankVoung man, witib a quantity of &ir hair combed 
down on each side of his face, a slovenly exterior, and the most 
disagreeable pair of eyes, Ellen thought, she had ever beheld. 
She could not bear to n|eet theiA, and cast down her own. Their 
look was bold, ill-bred, and ill-humoured ; and Ellen felt, though 
she couldn’t have tol^ why, that she need not expect either kind- 
. ness or poliilness from him. , 

What do yoA want to see, little one ? ” inquired this gentleman, 
as if he»had a business bn hand &e would like to be rid of. ^llen 
heartily^wished he wAs rid of it, and she toa. “ Merinoes, if you 
please,” she answered,* without looking up. ♦ 

“ Well, what kindiOf merinoes ? Here are^all sorts and descrip^ 

, tions of merinoes, and I can’t pull then* all down, you know, for • 
^ou talook at. .\^at kind do you want ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t know without looking,” said Ellen. “ Won’t you please 
to show me some ? ” , • * 

He tossed down several pieces upon the counter, and tumbled 
them about before her. • • * 

“There,” said he, “is that anything like what you want?^ There’s 
a pink one, — and there’s a blue one, — and there’s a green one. Is 
that the kind ? ” * 

“ This is the kind,” said Ellen ; ^ but this isn’t the colour I 
wanC” • 

“WhaUcolRur do you want?” 

“Something dark, if youjilease.” * 

“Welk there, that green’s dark; won’t that do? Sec, that 
would nxake up very pretty for you.” 

NoJ” said Ellen ; “ mamma dcfli’t like green.” , ^ 

“Why don’t she come and choose her stuffs hci'^elif’, then ? 
What colour Ae like ? ” * 

“Dark blue, or dark brown, or a nice gray would do,” said 
Ellen ; “ if it is fine enough.” * * 

“ ‘ Dark blue,* or ‘ dark brown,* or a ‘ nice gray,* eh I WeH 
8he*8 pretty easy to suit. A dark blue I’ve showed you already, — 
whaf $ the matter with that ? ” 

“ It isn’t dark enough,” said Ellen. 

“Well,” said he discontentedly, pulling down another piece, 
“how’ll tiiat do? That’s dark enough.” 

It was a fine and beautiful •piece, very different from those he 
had sho\^d her^t first. Even Ellen cogld see that, and fumbling 
for her Ijttle pattern ol* merino, she compared it with the piece. 
They agreed perfectly as to fineness. 

“What the price of this ?” she |i^ed, with trembling hope# 
that she wae going to be reArarded by success for all the trouble 
of her enterprise. • 

“ Two debars a-yard.” ^ 

Her ho^ and countenance feU together. “That's too 
she said with a sigh. 
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take this other blue ; come, — it’s a great deal prettier 
than that dark one, and not so dear ; and I know your mother will 
like it better.” r ® 

Ellen’s cheeks were tingling and her heart throbbhig, but ^e 
couldn’t bear to give up. 

** Would you be so good as to show me sdtne^^g^y?” 

He slowly and ill-humouredly complied, and^took down an 
excellent piece of dark gray, which Ellen ffll in love with at once ; 
but she was again disappointed ; it was fourti^en shillings. . 

*'Well, if you won’t take that, take something else,” said the 
man ; “you can’t have everything at once ; if you will have cheap 
^ goods, of course you*can’t have the same quality that you like ; 
but now here’s this other blue, only twelve shillings, and I’ll let 
you have it for ten if you’ll take it” * 

“No, it is too, light and too coarse,” said Ellen; “mamma 
woBldn’t like it.” 

“ Let me see,” said he, seizing, her pattern and pretending to 
compare it ; “it’s quite as fine as this, if that’s all you want.”. 

“ Couhi yov,” said Ellen, timidly, “ give me a little bit of this 
gray to show mamma ? ” 

“Oh, no I” said he. Impatiently, tossing over the cloths and 
throwing Ellen’s pattern on the floor ; “ we can’t cut up our^oods ; 
if people don’t t^oose to buy of us they may go sotnewhere else, 
and if you cannot decide up<^n anything 1 must go and attend to 
tho^i that can. 1 can’t wait here all day.” 

“What’s the matter, Saunders?” said one of his broth '^r clerks 
passing him. * 

. Pve been here this half hour showing cloths to a child 
, that doesn’t know merino from a sheep’s back,” said he laughing. 
And some other customers coming up at the moment, he was as 
good as his word, and left Ellen, to attend to them. 

Ellen stood a moment stock still, just where he had left her^ 
ifiruggling with her feelings of mortification ; she could not endure 
to let them be seen. Her face was on fire ; her head was dizzy. 
She c<^uld not stir at first, and, in spite of her utmost efforts, she 
couid not command back one or two rebel tears that forced their 
way ; she lifted her hand to her face to remove them as quickly as 
possible. “ What is all this about, my little girl ?” said a strange 
voice at her side. Ellen started, knd turned her face, with the 
tears but half wiped aw?y, towards the speaker. It was an old 
gentleman, an odd old gentleman too, she thought ; one she 
certainly would have been ra^,her shy ojT if she had seen him.undei 
\>ther circumstances. But vthough his face was odd, it looked 
Icindly upon her, and it was a kind tone of voice ill Which his 
question had been put ; so he seemed to her like a frienn^. “What 
is all this ? ” repeated the old gentleman. Ellen began to tell what 
it c was, but the pride which had forbidden her ‘ ’to Weep before 
ttrangefs gave way at one touch of sympathy, and she poured out 
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tears much foster than words as she related her story, so that it was 
some little time before the old gentleman could get a cle^r notion 
of her case** He waited very patiently till she had finished ; but 
Ihra he set himselC in good earnest about righting the wrong. 

Hallo I you, sir 1 ” he shouted, in a voice that made everybody 
look round ; ** you merino man ! come and show your goods : 
why aren’t you^iat your post, sir — as Mr. Saunders* came up with 
an altered countenance—** herele a young lady you’ve left standing 
unattended to 1 don^t know how long ; are these your manners ? ” 
“ The young lady did not wish anything, 1 believe, sir,” returned 
Mr. Saunders, softly. ^ 

** You know better, you scoundrel,” retorted the old gentleman, 
who was in a great passion ; ** I sa^ the whole matter with my 
own byes. You are a disgrace to the store, sir, and deserve to be 
sent out of it, which you are like enough to be.*J * 

‘*I really thought, sir,” said Mr. Satfnders, smoothly — for he 
knew the old gentleman, and kpew very well bo was a person that 
mu$t not be offended, — ** I really thought — I was not aware, sir, 
that the young lady had any occasion for my services.” • 

** Well, show your wares, sir, and hold your tongue. Now, my 
dear, what did you want ? ” ^ 

*»I «wanted a little bit of this gray merino, sir, to show to 
mamma. 1« couldn’t buy it, you know, sir, '^atil I found out 
whether'ishe would like it.” • 

**Cut a pieeft, sir, without any words,” said the old gentftman, 
Mr. Senders obeyed. « 

, “Did you like this best ? ” pursued fiie old gentleman. 

“ 1 like t^is daik blue ve.y much, sir, and 1 thought,. mmma 
would ; but It’s tc^ high.” 

“ How much is it ? ” inquired he. 

“Fourteen shillings,” replied Mr. .Saunders. 

“^e said it was two dollars I ” exclaimed Ellen. 

“1 beg pardon,” said the crestfallen Mr. Saunders, “ the yoifog 
lady mistook me ; I was speaking of another piece when I said 
two dollars.” 

** He said this was two dollars, and the gray fourteen shillings,” 
said Eljen. 

** Is the gray fourteen shillings inquired the old gentleman. 

“ I tbink not, sir,” ansjwerdd Mr. Saunders — ** 1 believe not, sir, 
— I think it’s ©nly twelve, — I’ll inquire^ if you please, sir.” 

“ No, no,” said the old gentleman, ** I know it was only twelve 
— 1 know your tricks, sir. Cut a piece off the blue. Now, my 
dear, are ^ere any more pjeces of which you would like to talA 
pattems*to show your mother ? ” • * 

“ No, sir,” said the*oveijoycd Ellen ; “ I am sure she will like 
one of these.” • 

“ Now shall we go, then • • 

“ If you please^ sir, said Ellen, “ I should like to have^y bit of 
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merino that I brought from home ; mamma wanted me to Mng H 
back again.” 

“Where is it?” ^ 

“ That gentleman threw it on the floor." ^ 

“ Do you hear, sir ? ” said the old gentleman ; “ find it directly." 
Mr. -Saunders found and delivered it, after stoqping in search of 
it till he wa» very red in the face ; and he was left, wishing 
heartily that he had some safe mejins of revenge, Ad obliged to 
'come t<? the conclusion that none was within his reach, and that 
he must stomach his dllg^nity in the best manher he could." But 
Ellen and her protector went forth most joyously together from 
the store. * *• 

“ Do you live far from hfere ? " asked the old gentleman. 

.“Oh, no, sir," said Ellen, “not very; it*s only at Greenes Hotel 
in Southrng Street 

“I'll go with you,” said he, “and when your mother has 
decided which merino she will have, we’ll come right back and 
get it 1 do not wrnit to trust ycfa again to the mercy of that 
saucy clerk.” • 

“Oh, tfiank 70 u, sirl” said Ellen; “that is just what 1 was 
afraid of. But I shall be giviiig you a great deal of trouble, sir," 
she added in another tone. « 

“ No, you won’t,” said the old gentleman ; “ I can’t be troliMed, 
so you needn’t anything about that” * 

Thty went gaily along— Elldn’s heart about five /imes as light as 
the one with which she had travelled th%l very road a litt|^ while 
before. Her old ffiend wag in a very cheerful mood too,* for he 
assur^ Ellen, laughingly, that it was of no manner of use for her 
to be’Tri^‘^d**hurry, for he could not possibly set off ^and skip to 
'Green’s Hotel, as she seemed inclined to do. They got there at 
last Ellen showed the old gentleman into the parlour, and ran 
upstairs in great haste to her 'mother. But in a few minutes she 
c^e down again, with a very April free, for smiles were playing 
in every feature, while the tears were yet wet upon her checks. 

“ Mamma hopes you’ll take the trouble, sir, to come upstairs,” 
she said, seizing his hand ; “ she wants to thank you herself, 
sir.” 

“ It is not necessary,” saic^ the old gentleman, “ it< is not 
necessary at all ; ” but he followed his little conductor, neverthe- * 
less, to the door of her mot];t<*r’s room, into which she ushered him 
with great satisfaction. * 

Mrs. Montgomery was looking very ill— he saw that at a glance, 
jpie rose fro^ her sofa, and extending her hand, thanked him 
wkh glistening eyes for his kindness to* her child. . ^ ; 

“ I don’t deserve any tfianks, ma’am,” said the old gentleman^ 
“ I suppose my little friend has told you what made us acq^iainted?" 

“She gave me a veiy short account of it,” said Hrs. Mont- 
gomery. ^ ^ ,, 
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Sbe TO| very.disagrceably tried," said the old gentleman. “ I 
' jm$u£e you do not need to be told, ma’am, that her behaviour 
was such as would have become any years. 1 assure yout ma’am, 
if I had noki kindness in my ccmiposition to feel for the cAM, my 
honour as a gentleman would have made me interfere for the 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but looked through glistening eyes 
again on Ellem I am wry glad to hear it,’’ sho replied. “ 1 
was very far from thinking, when 1 permitted her to go on this 
erran<( that I was exposing her to anything more serious than the < 
annoyance a timid c^iild would feel at havihg to transact business 
with strangers." ^ 

suppose not,"^said the old gentleman'; but It isn’t a sort of 
thing that should be often done. Thei% are all sorts of people iif 
this world, and a little one alone in*a crowd is in danger of being 
trampled upon." • 

Mrs. Montgomery’s heart answered this with an involunta^ 
pang. He saw the shade tha^ passed over her face as she said 
sadly : 

know it, sir ; and it was with strong unwillingness that I 
allowed Ellen this morning to do^as she had proposed ; but in 
truth I was making a choice betweei^ difficulties. I am very sorry 
1 cho^e as 1 did. If you are a father, sir, you know better than 1 
can tell you^how grateful 1 am for your kind injtarference." 

“Say^othing about that, ma’am ; the less the better, I am 
an old man, and not gooch for much now, except to please ^oung 
people/ 1 think myself best off when ! have ^the best chance to 
^o that, so if you will be so goo(| as to choose that merino, and 
let Miss Ellen and me go ar d despatch our business,.^'^:-^ -^11 be 
conferring and neg receiving a favour. And any other errand that^ 
you please to entrust her with I’ll undertake to see her safe through.” 

His look and manner obliged Mr§. Montgomery to lake him at 
his word. A very short examination of Ellen’s patterns ended in 
favour of the gray merino ; and Ellen^was commissioned not offly 
to get and pay for this, but also to choose a dark dress of the same 
stulf, and enough of a certain article for a nankeen coa$ ; Mrs. 
Montgomery truly opining that the old gentleman’s care would do 
more t^an see her scathless, — ^that it would have some regard to 
the justness and prudence of her ^rchases. 

In gjeat glee Ellen set forth again with her new old friend. 
Her hand was4ast indiis, and her longue ran very freely, for her 
heart was completely opened to*him. He seemed as pleased to 
listereas^he was to talk and by littl^ and little Ellen told him 
her hisjpry ; the troubles that had come upon her in conjc?? 
^uence of her moth^s illness, and her intended journey and 
prospects^ 

That was a happy day to Ellen. They returned to €t. Clair 
and Fleui^s ;^bought the gray merino, i^d the nankeen, and a 
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brown merino for a dress. “ Do you want only on^e of t^^se i ** 
asked t]ie old gentleman. 

“ Mamma said only one,” said Ellen ; “ that will last me all the 
winter.” 

“ Well,” said he, I think two will do better. Let us have an- 
other of the same piece, Mr. Shopman.” 

But I am afraid mamma won’t like it, sirf’ srJd Ellen gently. 

“ Pho, pho,” said he, “ your mother has nothing ^ do with this ; 
this is my affair.” He paid for it accordingly. “ Now, Miss 
£llen,<^ said he, when they left the store, “ haye you got anything 
in the shape of a goocf warm winter bonnet ?, For it’s as cold as 
the mischief up tnere in Thirlwall ; your pasteboard things won’t 
^do; if you don’t take good care of your ears' you will lose them 
^some fine frosty day. Ydu must quilt and pad, and all sorts of 
things, to keep alive and comfortable. So you haven’t a hood, • 
eh ? Db you think you and I could make out to choose one that 
yoia mother wouli thinly wasn’t quite a fright ? Come this way, 
and let us see. If, she don’t like it she can give it away, you 
know.” ** 

He led the delighted Ellen into a milliner’s shop, and after 
turning over a great many dif](erent articles, chose her a nice warm 
hood, or quilted bonnet. It^was of dark blue silk, well made and 
pretty. He saw with* great satisfaction that it fitted Elle^ jyell, . 
and would prot%:;^ her ears nicely ; and having pa\d for it and 
ordered it home, he and Ellent sallied forth into the strc^st again. 
But he wouldn’t let her thank him. “ It is just die very thing I 
wanted, sir,” said^ Ellen ; ** mamma was speaking abotr/*^ it the 
other day, and she did hot see how I was ever to get one, because 
she feel at all able to go out, and I could not get one 

, myself ; 1 know she’ll like it very much.” ^ ^ 

“ Would you rather have something for yourself or your mother, 
Ellei^, if you could choose, aqd have but one ? ” 

** Oh, for mamma, sir,” said Ellen — “ a great deal 1 ” 

**“ Come in here,” said he ^ “ let us see if we can find anyAing 
she would like.” 

It imis a grocery store. After looking about a little, the old 
gentleman ordered sundry pounds of figs and white grapes to be 
packed up in papers ; and being now very near home he took one 
parcel and Ellen the other till *vhey came to the door of 'Green’s 
Hotel, where he committed both to her care. ^ 

“ Won’t you come in, sif ? ” said Ellen.* . • 

“No,” said he, “I can’t this time — I must go home to 
dinner.” ^ ^ . 

And shan’t I see you any more, sir?” said Ellen, a shade 
doming over her face, which a minute before had'Sihen quite 
ioyous. * " 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said he kindly ; “ I hope you will. You 
ihall hear from me again, at any rate, I promife y6u. We’ve 
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spent one pleasant morning togetheri haven’t weF Good-byCi 
good-b^e.” 

Ellen’s bands were full, bu^ the old gentleman took them in 
both his, packages and all, ana shook them after a fsshion, and 
again bidding her goo4;bye, wdUced away down the street 

The next morning Ellen and her mother were sitting quietly 
together, and Ell|en«had not finished her accustomed reading, 
when there came a knock at the door. ’’ My old gentleman t ” 
cried Ellen, a^ she sprang to open it No— there was no old 
gentleifian, but a black*man with a brace of beautiful woodcocks 
in his liand. He bottled very civilly, and said he had been ordered 
to leave the birds with Miss Montgomery. Ellen, in surprise, 
took them from himf and likewise a note which he delivered into 
her hand. Ellen asked from whom the 4)irds rame, but with an- • 
«other»polite bow the man said the node would inform her, and went 
away. In great curiosity she carried them and the note to her 
mothetto whom the letter was directed. ^It reati thus : — 

’’ Will Mrs. Montgomery ^erfhlt an old man to please himself 
in hfs own way, by showing his regard for her little daugjliter, and 
not feel that he is taking a liberty ? The birdw are for Miss 
ElUnr 

“’OR, mamma !" exclaimed Ellen, jumping with delight, “ did you 
ever see^ucR a dear old gentleman ? Now I kno# what he meant 
yesterday, when^he asked me if I w^uld rather have something for 
myself qr for you. How land he is 1 to do just the very thing for 
me thaf he knows would give me the most pleasure. Now, mam- 
ma, these birds are mine, you know, ana I give them to you. You 
must pay a kiss for them, mamma; they are '^ihat. 

Aren’t they ^autits ? ” • 

“ They are very fine, indeed,” said Mrs. Montgomery ; “ this is 
just the season for woodcock, and these are in beautiful condition.” 

“Oo you like woodcocks, mamma ?” 

“Yes, very much.” • 

“ Oh, how glad 1 am 1 ” said Ellen. “ I’ll ask Sam to have them 
done very nicely for you, and then you will enjoy them so ftiuch.” 

The waiter was called, and instructed accordingly, and to him 
the birds were committed, to be ddivered to the care of the cook. 

“ Now, mamma,” said Ellgi, “ F think these birds have made 
me happy for ajl day.” « ^ 

“ Then I hope, daughter, they will make you busy for all day. 
You have rufiles to heni, and the skirts of your dresses to make ; 
we ne*ed Aot wait for Miss4lice to do that ; and when she come^ 
you will have to help her, for I can Tlo little. You can’t be too 
industrious.” 

“ Well, fnamma, I am as willing as can be.” 

This waff the tN^ginning of a pleasant two weeks to Ellen ; 
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weeks to which she often looked back afterwards, so^ quietly and 
swiftly the days fled away in busy occupation andT s^edc inter- 
courseSirith her mother. The passions which were apt enough to 
rise in Ellen’s mind upon occasion, were for the present kept 
effectually in check. She could not forget that her days with her 
mother would very soon be at an end, for a long time at least ; 
and this consciousness, always present to her ipind, forbade even 
the wish to do anything that might grieve or disturb her. Love 
and tenderness had absolute rule/or the time, and even had power 
to overcome the sorrowful thoughts that would often rise, so that 
in spite of them peac5e reigned. And perhaps both mother and 
daughter enjoyed* this interval the more keenly because they knew 
that sorrow was at hand. 

** All this while there was scarcely a day that the old gentleman’s . 
servant did not knock at their door, bearing a present of game. 
The sebend time he came with some fine larks ; next was a 
suferb grouse ; then woodcock again. Curiosity strove with 
astonishment and ^gratitude in Ellen’s mind. ** Mamma,” she 
said, after she had admired the grouse for five minutes, I cannot 
rest without finding out who this old gentleman is.” 

“ I am sorry for that,” replied Mrs. Montgomery gravely, “for 
I see no possible way of your doing it.” 

** Why, mamma, couldn’t I ask the man that brings the birds 
what his name«i/j ? He must know it.” 

“ Certainly not ; it would bp very dishonourable.” 

“ Would Jt, mamma — why ? ” 

••This old gentleman has not chosen^to tell you his n.^me ; he 
wrote his note without signing it, and his man has obviously been 
instcsf^f^ pot to disclose it ; don’t you remember, he did not tell 
^ it when you asked him the first time he came. Now this shows 
that the old gentleman wishes to keep it secret, and to try to 
find, it out in any way would be a very unworthy return for his 
kindness.” 

“ Yes, it wouldn’t be doing as I would be done by, to be rfure ; 
but would it be dishonouraMe^ mamma?” 

“ V^ry. It is very dishonourable to try to find out that about 
other people which does not concern you, and which they wish to 
keep from you. Remember that, my dear daughter.” 

“ I will, mamma. I’ll nevei^do it, I promise you.” 

“ Even in talking with people, if you discern in them any un- 
willingness to speak upon a subject, avoid it immediately, provided, 
of course, that some higher interest does not oblige you to go on. 
That is true politeness, and true kindness, which are nearly the 
^ same ; and not to do so, I assure you, Ellen, proves one wanting 
in true honour.” , 

**Well, mamma, I don’t care what his name is,*^at least 1 
won’t try to find out,^-but it does worry me that I csmnot thank 
hian. I wish he knew^how much I feel obliged to'himS” 



;^wnte and tell him so.** 

I ”* said Ellen, opening her eyes very wide, ** can 1— 
would you ? ** • 

** Certainly,- — if you like. It would be very proper.” 

“ Then 1 will I 1 declare ftat is a good notion. I’ll do it the 
first thing, and then I can give it to that man if he comes to- 
morrow, as I oppose he will. Mamma,” said she, on opening 
her desk, “ how funny I don’t you remember you wondered who 1 
was going tcf write notes to ? ^ere is one now, mamma ; it is very 
lucW I have got note-paper.” ^ • 

M!ore than one l^heet of it was ruined before Ellen had satisfied 
herself with what she wrote. It was a full hohr from the time she 
began when she^brought the following note for her mother’s 

inspection : — • • 

• 

Ellen Montgomery does not know how to thank the *old 
gentleman who is so kind to her. ^amraa enjoy-s the^ birds’ 
very much, and I think I do more ; for I have the double 
pleasure of giving them «to* mamma, and •of eating them after- 
wards ; but your kindness is the best of all. I can’t tell you how 
much 1 am obliged to you, sir, but I will always*love*you for all 
you have done for me. • “ Ellen Montgomery.” 

• • 

JChis note Mrs. Montgomery approved ; and Ellen having with 
great car% and great satisfaction enclosed*^ in an envelope, 
succedtied in sealing it according to rule, and very well. Mrs 
Montgomery laughed wlien she saw the direction, but let it go. 
WithCut consulting hef, Ellen had v/yitten nn the outside, “To 
the old gentleman.” She sent i^ the ^ext morning by the hands of 
the same servant, who this time was the bearer a*' plump 
partridge To JJliss Montgomery ; ” and her mind was a great 
deal easier on this subject from that time. 


CHAPTER VI. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

Afac What isthe nig]it? 

Mac, Almpst at odds with morning, which is which. 

• • • Macbeth. 

O ctober was now far advanced. One evening, the evening 
• of the last Sundhy in the month, Mrs. Montgomery vms 
• lying in the parlour alone. * Ellen had gone to bed s8me 
time before ; and new in the stillness l>f the Sabbath evening the 
ticking ef the clock was almost the only sound to be heprd. The 
h^ds w^re mpidly approaching ten. Captain Montgomery was , 
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abroad ; and he had been so, — according to custom, in ^oed, 
the whole day. The mother and daughter had hUd th\it Sahbath 
to themselves ; and most quietly and sweetly it had passed. 
They had read together, prayed together, talked together a great 
deal ; and the evening had been spent in singing hyhins ; but 
Mrs. Montgomery’s strength failed here, and Ellen sang .alone. 
She was not soon weary. Hymn succeeded h)^mn^ with fresh and 
varied pleasurq ; and her mother could not tire of listening. The 
sweet words, and the sweet airs, — w^hich w^ere all olfi friends, and 
, brought of themselves many a lesson of wisdom and consolation, 
by the mere force of association, — needed not the recommendation 
of the clear childish voice in which they were sung, which was of 
all things the sweetest to Mrs. Montgomery’s ear. She listened, 
till she almost felt as if eai?h were left behind, and she and her 
chjld already standing within the walls of that city where sorrow 
and sighing shall be no more, and the tears shall be wiped from 
all ej^s for ever. Ellen’s,pext hymn, however, brought her back 
to earth again, but though her tears downed freely while slie heard 
it, all her causes of sdirow could not reader them bitter. 

" God in Israel sows the seeds 
Of affliction, pain, and toil ; 

These spring up and choke the weeds 
Which would else o’erspread the soil* 

Tr?i'lj make the promise sweet, — 

Trials give new *ife to prayer,— 

Trials bring me to His feet, ' 

Lay me low, and keep me there. 

“ It j.s so indeed, dear Ellen,” Said Mrs. Montgomery, when she 
had hnishedr, and holding the little singer to her breast ; 1 have 

Mwi-iys found it so. God is faithful. I have seef. abundant cause 
to thank Him for all the evils He has made me suffer heretofore, 
and I do not doubt it will be the same with this last and worst 
on* . Let us glorify Him in the fires, my daughter ; and if 
earthly joys be stripped from us, and if we be torn from each 
other, let us cling the closer to Him, — He can and He will in that 
case make up to us more than all we have lost." 

Ellen felt her utter inability to join in her mother’s expressions 
of confidence and hope ; to her^ there was no brightness on the 
cloud that hung over them — it was all dark. She could only press 
her lips in tearful silence to^the one and the other of her mothei^s 
cheeks alternately. How sweet the sense of* the coming parting 
made every such embrace ! This one, for particular reasons,^ was 
aften and long remembered^ few minutes they remained thus 
in 'each other’s arms, cheek pressed again st cheek, without speak- 
ing ; but then Mrs. Montgomery remembered that Ellen’s bed- 
time was.already past, and dismissed her. 

I^or a while after Mrs. Montgomery remained juet whera Slleo 
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had be% her ^usy thoughts roaming over'^many things in the 
far past, and the sad present, and the uncertain future. JShe was 
unconscious of the passage of time, and did not notice how the 
silence deepened as the nightedrew on, till scarce a footfall was 
heard in the street, arid the ticking of the clock sounded with that 
sad distinctness, which seems to say, “ Time is going on — time is 
going on, — and you*are going with it, — do what you will you can*t 
help that.” U was just upon the stroke of ten, and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery was still wrapped in her deep musings, when a sharp, brisk 
footstep in the dis^nce aroused her, rapidly approaching ^and 
she knew very well prhose it was, and that* it would pause at the 
door, before she heard the quick run up the steps, succeeded by 
her husband’s trejfd upon the staircase. And yet she saw him 
open the door with a kind of startle^^ feeling which his appearance 
now* invariably caused her ; the thought always darted through her 
head, “ perhaps he brings news of Ellen’s goi^.” Something, it 
would have been impossible to say wAat, in his appearan6e or 
manner, confirmed this fear, oi^ the present occasion. Her heart 
felt, sick, and she waited in silence to hear what he would say. He 
seemed very well pleased ; sat down before the fire nibbing his 
hands, partly with cold and partly ^ith satisfaction ; and his first 
words were, “Well, we have got % fine opportunity for her at 
lastJir 

How littije he was capable of understanding the pang this 
announcement gave his poor wife U But she only closed her eyes 
and kept perfectly quiet, knd he never suspected it. * 

He Unbuttoned his co^, and taking the pok|r in his hand began 
to mend the fire, talking the whi\p. • 

“ 1 am very glad of it, indeed,” said he,— “it’s quite a load off 
my mind. Now^e’ll be gone directly, and high time it is — I’ll 
take passage in the England the first thing to-morrow. And this 
is the best possible chance for Ellen — everything we coulci have 
desired. I began to feel very uneasy about it, — it was getting so 
late, — ^but 1 am quite relieved now.” , * 

“Wlio is it?” said Mrs. Montgomery, forcing herself to speak. 

“AVhy, It’s Mrs. Dunscombe,” said the captain, flourishing his 
poker by way of illustration, — “ you know her, don’t you ? — Cap- 
tain Dunscombe’s wife —she’s going right through Thirlwall, and 
will t^e charge of Ellen as far %s that, and there my sister will 
meet her with a waggon an<f take her straight home. Couldn’t be 
anything better. I’lh write to let Fortune know when to expect 
her. Mrs. Dunscombe is a lady of the first family and fashion — 
in the highest degree resipectable ; sl\e is going on to Fort Jame- 
son, with h^r daughter and a servant and her husband is to follpif 
her in a Tew days. I happened to hear ^f it to-day, and I immedi- 
ately seized the o^oftunity to ask if she would not take Ellen with 
her as far as Thirlwall, and Dunscombe was only too glad to 
oblige me nn a very good friend of his, and he knows it* • 
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1 VWhj^p-thafs ^ only part of the business I am afraid you 
won’t 1ik)^ but thet^ is no help for it ; — and after all it is a great 
deal better so than if you had tim^ to wear yourselves out with 
mourning — better and easier too, in the end” 

**How soon?” repeated Mrs. Montgomery, with an agonised 
accent. < 4 


“ Why — Pm a little afraid of startling you — Dui^scombe’s wife 
must go, he told me, to-morrow meming ; q^d we arranged that 
she shruld call in the carriage at six o’clock tq^take up Elle§.” 

Mrs. Montgomery pht her hands to her f^e and sank back 
against the sofa. 

** 1 was afraid you would take it so,” said helf husband, “but 1 
&on’t think it is worth while. ^It is a great deal better as it is, — 
a great deal better than if she had a long warning. You would 
fairly weal* yoursel( out if you had time enough ; and you haven’t 
any strength to spare.” • 

It was some whileibefore Mrs. Mqnigomery could recover com- 
posure and firmness enough to go on with what she had to do, 
though, knowing the necessity, she strove hard for it. For several 
minutes she remained quite , silent and quiet, endeavouring to 
collect her scattered forces ; Jhen sitting upright and drawing her 
shawl around her she exclaimed, “ I must waken Ellen immedia/gly,” 
“ Waken Ellev^k” exclaimed her husband in his tqni ; “ what 
on earth for ? That’s the very Jast thing to be done.” ' 

“ W* hy, you would not put off telling her until to-morrow morn- 
ing?” said Mrs. Mpntgomery. *, 

“ Certainly I would — that s th^ only proper way to do. Why in 
the world should you wake her up, just to spend the whole night 
in useless grieving ? — unfitting her utterly for he^ journey, and do- 
ing yourself more harm than you can undo in a week. No, no, — 
just let her sleep quietly, and you go to bed and do the same. 
W’ake her up, indeed I I thought you were wiser.” 

But she will be so dreadfully shocked in the morning 1 ” 

“ Not one bit more than she would be to-night, and she won’t 
have so# nuch time to feel it. In the hurry and bustle of getting 
off she will not have time to think about her feelings ; and once on 
the way she will do well enough ; — children always do.” 

Mrs. Montgomery looked undecided and unsatisfied. 

“ Pll take the responsibility of this blatter on myself ; you must 
not waken her, absolutely. ^ It would not cio at all,”i said Ae cap- 
tain, poking the fire very energetically ; “ it would not do at all, 
—I cannot aPow it.” 


^rs. Montgomery silently <rose and lit a lamp. ^ 

‘‘ You are not going into Ellen’s room ?” said the husband. 

“ I must — I must put her things together.^ ^ 

“ But you’ll not disturb Ellen ? ” said he, ta a tone that requited 
a promise. - ' • 
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^ llot if I can help it.” 

Twice Mrs. Montgomery stopped before she reached the door 
ai Ellen’s sobm, for her heart ^iled her. But she must go on, and 
the necess^ preparations for the morrow must be made ; — she 
knew it ; and repeating this to herself she gently turned the handle 
of the door and pushed it open, and guarding the light with her 
hand from Ellen’s eyes, she set it where it would not shine upon 
her. ^Having done tlys, she set herself, without once glancing at 
her Itftle daughter^ to put all things in order for her early de- 
parture on the following morning. But tt w3.s a bitter piece ol 
work for her. She first laid out all that Ellen would need to wear, 
— ^the dark mermd, the new nankeen coat, the white bonnet, the 
dean frill that her own hands had ^oife up, the little gloves and 
shoOs, and al]*the etceteras, with the thoughtfulness and the case- 
fulness of love ; but it went through and though hei*^eart that 
it was the very last time a mother’s fingers would ever be busy in 
arranging or preparing 1^11^’s attire ; thf very last time she 
wo^ld ever see or touch even the little inanimate things that be- 
longed to her ; and painful as the task was, she was losh to have 
it come to an end. It was with a Jcind of lingerin*^ unwillingness 
to quit her hold of them that one tlyng after another was stowed 
cac^lly and neatly away in the trunk, ^e felt it was love’s last 
act ; wordi might indeed a few times yet com^. ever the ocean on 
a sheet*of paper ; — but sight, and h^anng, and touch must all have 
done hencefordi for ever! Keenly as Mrs. Montgomery feflt this, 
she v^nt on busily with her work all the whil^; and when the last 
thing was safely packed, shut ^he tPunk and locked it without 
allowing herself to stop and think, and even drew the straps. And 
then, having finished all her task, she went to the bedside ; sh^ 
had not looked that way before, 

Ellen was lying in the deep sweet sleep of childhood ; the easy 
petition, the gentle breathing, and the^ flush of health upon the 
cheek showed that all causes of sorrqw were for the present faft^- 
noved. Yet not so far either ; for once when Mrs. Montgomery 
stooped to kiss her, light as the touch of that kiss had bten upon 
her lips, it seemed to awaken a tram of sorrowful recollections in 
the little sleeper’s mind. A shade passed over her face, and with 
gentle, but sad accent, the woifti, “Mamma!” burst from the 
parted.lips. Only a mpmeftt, — and the shade passed away, and 
the expression of peace settled agaiti upon her brow ; but Mrs. 
Montgomery dared not try the experiment a second time. Long 
she etood looking upon her, as if shq knew she was looking her 
last ; then«i^he knelt by tl^p bedside«and hid her face in the covef- 
ings, — ^but no tears^came ; the struggle in her mind and her 
anxious jFear for the morning’s trial, made weeping impossible. 
Her husband at length came to seek her, and it was well he did ; 
sht would have remained there on her kiyees all night. He feared 
something of the kind, and came to prevent it. Mrs. Montgomery 
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suffered ^erself to be led away without making any opposition ; 
and went to bed as usual, but sleep was far from her. The fear 
of Ellen’s distress when she would l^e awakened and suddenly told 
the truth, kept her in an agony. In restless wakefulness she tossed 
and turned uneasily upon her bed, watching for the dawn, and 
dreading unspeakably to see it. The captain, cn happy uncon- 
sciousness of his wife’s distress and utter inability (to sympathise 
with it, was soon in a sound sleep, and his he^ivy breathing was an 
' aggravation of her trouble ; it kept repeating, what indeed she 
knew already, that, the only one in the worlds who ought to have 
shared and soothed her grief was not capable of doing either. 
Wearied with watching and tossing to and fro, she at length lost 
herself a moment in uneasy plumber, from which she suddenly 
started in terror, and seizing her husband’s arm to arouse hinf, ex- 
claimed, ^*It Is time to' wake Ellen !" but she had to repeat her 
effoKs two or three time*^ before she succeeded m making herself 
heard. 4 ^ ^ 

“What is the matter?” said he heavily, and not over well 
pleased atnthe interruption. 

“ It is time tb wake Ellen." . 

“No, it isn’t," said he relapsing; “it isn’t time yet this great 
while.” 

“0,yes It is,”^-aid Mrs. Montgomery ; “ I am sure, it is ; 1 sec 
the beginning of dawn in the egst.” 

“ Nonsense ; it’s no such thing ; it’s the glimmer of the lamp- 
light ; what is the ^jise of your exciting yourself so for rfs>thing. 
It won’t be dawn these two iiours. Wait till I find my repeater, 
and I’ll convince you.” 

u He found and struck it. ^ 

“ There 1 I told you so— only one quarter after four ; it would 
be absurd to wake her yet Do go to sleep and leave it to me ; 
I’ll take care it is done in proper time." 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed heavily, and again arranged herself to 
watch the eastern horizon, or rather with her face in that direction ; 
for she «ould see nothing. But more quietly now she lay gazing 
into the darkness which it was in vain to try to penetrate ; and 
thoughts succeeding thoughts in a more regular train, at last fairly 
cheated her into sleep, much as^ she wished to keep it off. She 
slept soundly for nearly an hour ; and when she awoke the dawn 
had really begun to break ii. the eastern sky# She*again aroused 
Captain Montgoipery, who this time allowed it might be as well to 
get up ; but it was with unutterable impatience that she ,saw him 
lighting a lamp, and moving about as leisurely as if had noth- 
ing more to do than to ge^ ready for breakfast at eight o’dock. 

“ O, do speak to Ellen ! ’’ she said, unable to contrd herself. 
“ Never mind brushing your hair till afterwards. She wifi have no 
. time for anything. O ^ not wait any longer 1 What are you 
thinking^?” ^ ' 
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“ What artjrau thinking of?" said the captain ; “thore's plenty 
of time. Do quiet yourself— you’re getting as nervous as possible. 
Tm going immediately.” • 

Mrs. Montgomery fairly groaned with impatience and an agonis* 
ing dreqd of wha^was to follow the disclosure to Ellen. But her 
husband coolly went on with his preparations, which indeed were 
not long in finishing ; and then taking the lamp, he at last went. 
He4iad in truth delayed on j^urpose, wishing the final leave>takinj^ 
to ttfe as brief as jltossible ; and the gray streaks of light ill the east 
were plainly showing themselves when he opened the door of his 
little daughter’s ^iToom. He found her lying very much as her 
mother had left her, — in the same qwet sleep, and with the same 
e3(pression qf calmness and peace*spread over her whole face and 
person. It touched even him, — ^and he was not readily toudied 
by anything ; it made him loth to sayk the word that would drive 
all that sweet expression so quickly and completely away. It must 
be said, however ; the intreSising light warned him he must not 
tiny ; but it was with a hesitating and almost Altering voice that 
he said “ Ellen 1 ” • » • 

She stirred in her sle^p, and* the shadow came over her face 
again. • • 

Ellen ! Ellen 1 ” 

She started up, — broad awake now ; and bolh the shadow and 
the peaceful expression, were gode from her face. It was a look 
of blank astonishment ^t first with which she regarded her father, 
but Very soon indeed that changed into one bf blank despair. He 
saw that she understood perfectly what he was there for, and that 
there was no need at all for him to trouble himself with making 
painful explansftions. • 

“ Come, Ellen,” he said, — “ that’s a good child, make haste and 
dress. There’s no time to lose now, for the carriage will *soon be 
at the door ; and your mother wants to see you, you know.” • 

Ellen hastily obeyed him, and began to put on her stockings and 
shoes. ^ 

“That’s right — now you’ll be ready directly. You are going 
with Mrs. Dunscombe — I have engaged her to take charge of you 
all the way quite to Thirlwallt she’s the wife of Captain Duns- 
combe, whom you saw here the other day, you know; and her 
daughter is going with her, so you w^l have charming company. I 
dare say you will enjoy the journey very much, and your aunt will 
meet you at Thirl wall Now, make haste — I expect the carriage 
every minute. I meant to have called you beforer, but I overslept 
myself. 4)on’t be long.V * ^ 

And nodding encouragement, her fether left her. 

“ Hew did she bear it ? ” asked Mrs. Montgomery, when he re- 
turned.^ • 

“ Like a little hcjx>. She didn’t say a word, or shed a te*ar. I 
expected nothing l^t that she would make a gseat fusj j but she 
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lias all the old spirit that you used to have, — and have yet^ fot 
anything rknow. She behaved admirably.” 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed deeply^ She understood fayr better 
, than her husband what Ellen’s feeling were, and could interpret 
much more truly than he the signs of them ; the conclusions she 
drew from Ellen’s silent and tearless reception of thf news differed 
widely from his.« She now waited anxiously and almost fearfully 
for her appearance, which did not con^e as soon as she expected it. 
c It was^a great relief to Ellen when her father ended his tailing, 
and left her to herself ; fOr she felt she could noj* dress herself so 
quick with him standing there and looking at her, and his desire 
that she should be speedy in what she had to^do could not be 
greater than her own. Her lingers did their work as fast as they 
could) with every joint trembling. But though a weight like a 
^ mountain was upon the poor child’s heart, she could not cry ; and 
she covld not pray,— ^though true to her constant habit she fell on 
her knees by her bedside as she alwavs did ; it was in vain ; all 
was in a whirl in her heart and head,'and after a minute she rose 
again, clasping her little hands together with an expression of 
sorrow that it wa^ well her mother could not see. She was dressed 
very soon, but she shrank from ^oing to her mother’s room while 
her father was there. To save time she put on her coat, and every- 
thing but her bonne;t ,and gloves ; and then stood leaning against 
the bed-post, for she could not sij: down, watching with moi>t in- 
tense ankiety to hear her father’s step come out of the room and 
go downstairs. Every minute seemed too long to be borne ; )^r 
Ellen began to feel as if she ctiuld not contain herself. Yet five 
had not passed away when she heard the roll of carriage-wheels 
which came to the door and then stopped, and immediately her 
father opening the door to come out. Without waiiingf any longer 
Ellen opened her own, and brushed past him into the room he had 
quitted. Mrs. Montgomery was still lying on the bed, for her 
husbimd had insisted on her not rising. She said not a word, buf 
opened her arms to receive her little daughter ; and with a cry of 
indescribaUe expression Ellen sprang upon the bed, and was 
folded in them. But then neither of them spoke or wept. What 
could words say ? Heart met heart in that agony, for each knew 
all that was in the other. No, — ^not' quite all. Ellen did not know 
that the whole of bitterness death had* for her mother she^ was 
tasting then. But it was true.< Death had no more power to give 
her pain after this parting should be over. His afterwoiic — 
the parting between soul and, body — woujd be welcome rather; 
ye^ v^ery welcome. Mrs. Montgomery knew it all well, knew 
this was the last embrace between them. She knew it wak the 
very last time that dear little form would ever lie on her bosonp or be 
pressed in her arms ; and it almost seemed to her that soul and body 
most part company too when they should be rent asundisr. 'Ellen’s 
grief was not like this ; — ske did not think it wus the last time 
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but she was a child of vc^ high spirit and'Violent passmns, un- 
tamed at all by sorrow's discipline ; and in proportion violent was 
the tempest excited by this^rst real trial. Perhaps, too, her 
sorrow was sharpened by a sense of wrong and a feeling of in- 
dignation at her father's cruelty in not waking her earlier. 

Not many miiaitd^ had passed in this sad embrace, and no word 
had yet been ^oken, no sound uttered, except Elleif s first inarti- 
culate^ cry of mixed a/fection and despair, when Captain Mont- 
gomei^s step was ?.gain heard slowly ascending the stairs. “He " 
fs coming to take me away 1 ” thought Ellen ; and in terror lest 
she should go without a word from her mother she burst forth with 
“Mammal speak f" 

A moment before, and Mrs. Montgomery could not have spoken.* 
But ^he coul(P now ; and as clearly and calmly the words were 
uttered as if nothing had been the matten 6nly Jjer voice Tell a little 
towards the last — ^ • 

“ God bless my darling fhijd ; and make»her His own, — and 
briag her to that home where parting cannot be." 

Ellen's eyes had been dry until npw ; but when she «heard the 
sweet sound of her mother's voice, ^t opened all tlie fountains of 
tenderness within her. She burst ii^to uncontrollable weeping ; it 
seemed as if she would pour out her very heart in tears ; and she 
clung to hei mother with a force that made it a difficult task fq 
her father to remove her. He couid not do it at first ; and Ellen 
seemed not to near anyth'ing that was said to her. He was very 
unwilUng to use harshnels : and after a little, ^ough she had paid 
no attention to his entreaties or confmands, yet sensible of the 
necessity o^the case, she gradually relaxed her hold and suffered 
him to draw her ^way from her mother’s arms. He carried hcR 
downstairs, and put her on the front seat of the carriage, beside 
Mrs. Dunscombe’s maid, — but Ellen could never recollect h®w she 
got there, and she did not feel the touch of her father’s hand, nor 
hear him when he bid her good-bye and she did not know tSat 
he put a large paper of candies and sugar-plums in her lap. She 
knew nothing but that she had lost her mother. • 

“It will not be so long,” said the captain, in a kind of apologising 
way ; “ she will soon get over it, Md you will not have any trouble 
with her.” v ^ 

“ I hppe so," returnee^ the*lady, rather shortly ; and then, as the 
captain was making his parting bow, ^e added, in no very pleased 
teme of voice, “ Pray, Captain Montgomery, is this young lady to 
travel without a bonnet ? 'i • • ' 

“ Bless fne 1 no,” said the captain.* “ How is this ? Hasn’t ahe 
a bonnet ? 1 beg a ^ousand pardons, ma'am, — I'll bring it on the 
instant”# 

After a httl^ delay the bonnet was found, but the captain over- 
looked the gloves in his hurry. ^ • 

“lam very sorry ^u have been delayed, ma'am,” said he. 

TO*^.w.w. • > * ® « 
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** I ho^ we may be able to reach the boat yet,” replied the lady, 
“ Drive on as fast as you can.” 

A very polite bow from Captain Montgomery, a very ‘slight one 
from the lady, and off they drove. 

“ Proud enough,” thought the captain, as he^ went up the stairs 
again. “ I reckon she don’t thank me for her travelling companion. 
But Ellen’s of!" — that’s one good thing; and now I’ll^o andengcTge 
berthsjn the England,^' 


CHAPTER VIL 

** STRANGERS WALK AS FRIENDS." 

• % 

So fair and foul a day 1 have not teen. MACBtTH, 

T he long drive to the boat was only a sorrowful blanlf to 
Ellen’.st recollection. *She did not see the frowns that 
passed between her companions on her account. She did 
not know that her white bonrtet was such a matter of merriment 
to Margaret Dugscombe and the maid, that they could hardl]^on- 
tain themselves. She did not find out that Miss Margaret’s, fingers 
were kusy with her paper of sWbets, whigh only a good string and 
a sound knot kept her from rifling. Yef she felt very well that 
nobody there care& in thee least for her sorrow. It m Altered 
nothing ; she wept on in her loneliness, and knew nothing that 
happened, till the carriage stopped on the wharf ; evtn then she 
*did not raise her head. Mrs. Dunscombe got<?'out, and saw her 
daughter and servant do the same ; then, after giving some orders 
about the baggage, she returned to Ellen. 

Will you get out, Miss Montgomery ? or would you prefer to 
remain in the carriage ? We must go on board directly.” 

There was something, not in the words, but in the tone, that 
struck Ellen’s heart with an entirely new feeling. Her tears stopped 
instantly, and wiping away quick the traces of them as well as she 
could, she got out of the carriage without a word, aided by Mrs. 
Dunscombe’s hand. The party was« presently joined by a fine- 
looking man, whom Ellen i^ficognised as Captain Dunscoifibe. 

** Dunscombe, do put these girls on board, will you ; ai\^ then 
come back to, me ; I want to speak to you. Timmins, you, may 
%'o along and look after thehii” * 

X^aptain Dunscombe obeyed. Wh6n they reached the deck, 
Margaret Dunscombe ancf the maid Timmiil^ went straight to the 
cabin. Not feeling at all drawn towards their company,^s indeed 
they had given her no reason, Ellen planted herself by Ahe guatds 
of the boat, not far frodi the gangway, to fvatch the busy scene 
that at another time would have had a great, deal of interest and 
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amusement for her. And interest it had now ; but it was with a 
very, very grave little face that she looked on the bustlirfg crowd. 
The weight on her heart was just as great as ever, but she felt this 
was not the time or the place® to let it be seen ; so for the present 
she occupied herself with what was passing before her, though it 
did not for one dnoment make her forget her sorrow. 

At last the^boat rang her last bell. Captain D.unscombe put 
his wife on board, anjj had bajfely time to jump off the boat again 
wherf^the plank was withdrawn. The men on shore cas^,off the** 
great loops of ropes that held the boa»t to enormous wooden 
posts on the wharf, and they were off! 

At first it seemed to Ellen as if the wharf and the people upon 
it were sailing away from them backwards ; but she present^ 
forgot to think of lliem at all. ' She was gone ! — she felt Jthe 
bitterness of the whole truth ; the blue water already lay between 
her and the shore, where she so much Kinged *to be. In th^ con- 
fused mass of buildings at which she was gating, but w'hich would 
b^ so soon beyond even gazing distance, was the only spot she 
cared for in the world ; her heart was there. She cquld not see 
the place, to be sure, nor tell exactly wdiereaboutswt lay in all that 
wide spread city ; but it was there somewhere, and every minute 
wa^. making it farther and farther off. *It’s a bitter thing, that 
sailing aw^y from all one loves ; and poor Ellep felt it so. She 
stood Veaning both her arms upon the rail, the^ tears running down 
her cheeks, afid blinding her so that she could not see thfe place 
towaJTd which her straimng eyes were bent. ^ Somebody touched 
her sleeve, — it was Timmins. 

“ Mrs. Dunscombe sent me to tell you she wants you to come 
into the cStbin, miss.” 

Hastily wiping her eyes, Ellen obeyed the summons, and 
followed Timmins into the cabin. It was full of groups of ladies, 
children, and nurses’ — bustling and noisy enough. Ellen wished 
s^ie might have stayed outside ; she w»anted to be by herself ;9’but 
as the next best thing, she mounted* upon the bench which ran all 
round the saloon, and kneeling on the cushion by one of the 
windows, placed herself with the edge of her bonnet just touching 
the glass, so that nobody could see a bit of her face, while she 
coula look out near by as well \is from the deck. Presently her 
ear caught, as she thought, the voice of Mrs. Dunscombe, saying 
in ratber an undertone, but laughing too, “ What a figure she does 
cut in that outlandish bonnet ! ” 

Ellen had no particulj^r reason to think sAe was .meant, and yet 
she did thjnk so. She remained quite still, but with raised coldhr 
and ({uickcned breathing waited hear what would come 
next. J^othing came at first, and she was beginning to think she 
had perhaps been mistaken, when she plainly heard Margaret 
DunscoftibeSay, in a loud whisper, ** Mamma, 1 wish you j:ould 
contrive some way lo keep her in the csbin — can^t you ? she looks 
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so odd In that queer sun-bonnet kind of a thing, that anybody 
would thibk she had come out of the woods, and no gloves too ; 
1 shouldn’t like to have the Miss M*^hurs think she belonged to 
os ; — can’t you, mamma ? ” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at Ellen’s feet, the shock would 
hardly have been greater. The lightning *of» passion shot 
through every. vein. And it was not passion onl]^; there was 
hurt feeling and wounded pride, ajfid the sorrow of which her 
dieart \ms full enough before, now wakened afresh. Thejbhild 
was beside herself. Ofle wild wish for a hiding-place was the 
most pressing thought, — to be where tears could burst and her 
heart could break unseen. She slid off her Dench and rushed 
through the crowd to the red curtain that cut off the far end of the 
saloon ; and from there down* to the cabin below,-»-people were 
everywhere. At last she spied a nook where she could be 
compfetely hidden. * It in the far-back end of the boat, just 
tinder the stairs by ^hich she ha(^ come down. Nobody was 
sitting on the three or four large mahogany steps that ran roupd 
that end o(the cabin and sloped up to the little cabin window ; 
and creeping befteath the stairs*^ and seating herself on the lowest 
of these steps, the poor child found that she was quite screened 
and out of sight of every human creature. It was time indqgd ; 
het heart had boan^ almost bursting with passion anci^ pain, and 
now the pent-up tempest broke /orth with a fury that racked her 
little frSme from head to foot ; and the more becausft she strove to 
stifle every sound qf it as much as possible. It was thd^very 
bitterness of sorrow, without ^ny softening thought to allay it, and 
sharpened and made more bitter by mortification and ajpassionate 
s^nse of unkindness and wrong. And throi^h it* all, how 
constantly in her heart the poor child was reaching forth longing 
arms towards her far-off mother, and calling in secret on her be- 
loved name. “Oh, mammal mammal” was repeated numberless 
tioA'S, with the unspeakable bitterness of knowing that she would 
have been a sure refuge and protection from all this trouble, but 
was now^ where she could neither reach nor hear her. Alas ! 
how soon and how sadly missed. 

Ellen’s distress was not soon quieted, or, if quieted for a 
moment, it was only to break out^fresh. And then she was* glad 
to sit still and rest herself. 

Presently she heard the voice of the chambermaid upstain, at a 
distance at first, and coming nearer and nearer. “Breakfast 
ready, ladies — ^jLadies, breakfast ready I”, and then came, all ^he 
people in a rush, pouring down the stairs^ over Ellen’s head. She 
kepf quite still and close, fjr she did not want Jo see anybody, 
and could not bear that anybody should see* her. Nobody did 
sec her ; they all went off into the next cabin, where breakfast 
,was yt, Ellen began to grow tired of her hiding-^lacd and to 
£eel restless in her confindinent ; she thought this would be a good 
• . • f • 
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tiin^to get away 4 so she crept from her station under the stairs 
and mounted them as quickly and as quietly as she could. She 
found almost nobody left in the saloon, — and breathmg more 
freely, she possessed herself her despised bonnet, which she had 
tom off her head in the first burst of her indignation, and passing 
gently out at the door, went up the stairs which led to the 
promenade deck ;^‘she felt as if she could not get far enough from 
Mrs. Dunscqpibe. • 

The promenade dqpk was uery pleasant in the bright morning 
sun ^ and nobody was there except a few gentlemen. F^len sat* 
down on one of thq settees that were ranged along the middle of 
St, and much pleased at having found herself such a nice place of 
retreat, she once* more took up her interrupted amusement of 
watching the banks of the river. ^ • * 

St was a fair, mild day, near the* end of October, and one of Ihe 
loveliest of that lovely month. Poor Eilen, howeveit Oould not 
fairly enjoy it just now. There was enfiugh dhrkness in heft heart 
to put a veil over all nature’s brightness. The thought did pass 
through her mind when slie first went up, how very fair everything 
was ; — ^but she soon forgot to think about it all. They were now 
in a wide part of the river ; and tjlie shore towarc^ which she was 
looking was low and distant, and offered nothing to interest her. 
Sh(i ceased to look at it, and presently lost all sense of everything 
around aqd before her, for her thoughts wqntfrhome. She re- 
memifered that sweet moment, last night when she lay in her 
mother’s arm^, after she had stopped singing : could it be only 
last Jtight ? it seemed a 'long, long time ago. ^ She went over again 
in imagination her shocked waking tip that very morning, — how 
cruel that was I — her hurried dressing, — the miserable parting, — 
and those*last words of her mother, that seemed to ring in hgr 
ears yet. “ ThA home where parting cannot be." “ Oh,” thought 
Ellen, “how shall I ever get there ? who is there to teach me now? 
(Jjwhat shall I do without you? O, mamma 1 how much I want 
you already 1 ” ^ ♦ 

While poor Ellen was thinking th*ese things over and over, her 
little face had a deep sadness of expression it was sorroviful to see. 
She was perfectly calm ; her violent excitement had all left her ; 
her lip quivered a very little sometimes, but that was all ; and one 
or two tears rolled slowly down^the side of her face. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the dancing water, but it was very plain her 
thougnts w^re not,* nor on anything else before her ; and there 
was a forlorn look of hopeless sorrow on her lip and cheek and 
brow, enough to move s^pybody who^e heart was not very hard. 
She was »»oticed, and with a feeling of compassion, by seyeiil 
people* ; but they ^1 thought it wa% none of their business to 
speak ^ her, or they didn’t know how. At length a gentleman 
who had been for some time walking up and down the deck, hap- 
pened t<t look, as he passed, at her little pale foce. He went to. 
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^e*end of his walk that time, but in coming back: he stoppe^ just 
in front^ pf her, and bending down his face towards hers, said, 
“ What is the matter with you, my little friend ? ” 

Though his figure had passed befoi;p her a great many times Ellen 
had not seen him at all ; for “ her eyes were with her heart, and 
that was far away.” Her cheek flushed with surprise as she looked 
up. But there was no mistaking the look of klhdaess in the eyes 
that met hers, mor the gentleness and grave truthfulness of the 
whole countenance. It won her confidence immediately. All the 
•floodgates of Ellen’s heart were at once opened. She couljl not 
speak, but rising and clasping the hand that held out to her 
in both her own, she bent down her head upon it, and burst into 
one of those uncontrollable agonies of weeping,' such as the news 
of her mother’s intended 'departure had occasioned that first 
sorrowful evening. He gently, and as soon as he cchild, drew her 
to a retired part of ^ the where they were comparatively free 

from^ther people’s eyes ^d ears ; then taking her in his arms he 
endeavoured by many kind and soojhiijg words to stay the torrent 
of her grief. This fit of weeping did Ellen more good than tfie 
former one>; that only exhausted, this in some little measure re- 
lieved her. ^ 

“ What is all this ab 9 ut ? ” s/iid her friend kindly. “ Nay, never 
mind shedding any more tears about it, my child. Let me hear 
what it is ; and perjiaps we can find some help for it.” ^ 

“ Oh no, you can’t, sir,” said Ellen sadly. 

“ Whll, let us see,” said he, — “ perhaps**! can. What is it that 
has troubled you socmuch ? ” * 

“ I have lost my mother, ^ir,” said Ellen. 

“ Your mother 1 Lost her 1 — ^how ? ” 

, “ She is very ill, sir, and obliged to go away over ‘the sea to 
France to get well ; and papa could not take me with her,” said 
poor Ellen, weeping again, “ and T am obliged to go to be among 
stnmgers. O, what shall I do?” 

*‘Have you left your mother in the city?* 

•* Oh, yes, sir ! I left her tkis morning.” 

“Wha‘ is your name?” 

Ellen Montgomery.” 

“ Is your mother obliged to go to Europe for her health ?■ 

* Oh, yes, sir ; nothing else w^ald have made her go, biit the 
doctor said she would not live long if she didn’t go, and that would 
cure her.” ^ * 

“Then you hope to see her come bacTc by-and-by, don’t 
you?” " • 

^ “Oh, yes, sir; but it won’t be this great, great, long While; it 
seems to me as if it was for ever.” « ^ 

“Ellen, do you know who it is that sends sickness and trouble 
upon us?” ^ 

Yes, sir, 1 know ; but 1 don’t feel that that makes it any 
« easier,” ^ ‘ ^ 
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" Qp you know why He sends it ? He is the God of lovli^He 
does xiDt trouble us willingly, — He has said so ; — why does He 
ever make us suffer ? do you know ? ** 

“ No, sir.” * 

Sometimes He sees that i^He lets them alone. His children 
will love some dear thing on the earth better than Himself, and He 
knows they will not be happy if they do so ; and then, because He 
loves them. He rakds it away, — perhaps it is a dear mother, or a 
dear daughter^^ — or else He hinders their enjoyment of it ; that 
they may remember H«im, and sgive their whole hearts to Him. 
He wants their whole hearts, that He may bless them. you 
one of His children, lEllen ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said EUen, with swimming eyes, but cast down to the 
ground. 

“ How do you know that you are,nof ?• 

“ Because I*do not love the Saviour.” 

“ Do you not love Him, Ellen ?” 

“ I am afraid not, sir.” 

Why are you afraid not,? ’vhat makes yo^ think so ? ” 
'^Mamma said I could not love Him at all if I did not love Him 
best ; and oh, sir,” said Ellen, weeping, “ I do love :namina a 
great deal better.” , * 

“You love your mother better tha^ you c^o the Saviour?* 

“CMi, >cs, sn,’ -viid Ellen; ‘‘how can 1 help it?” 

“Th^n if He had left you your mother, Ellep, you would never 
have cared or thought about Him V’ 

Ellj^i was sifent. ‘ 

“ Is it so ? — would yoil, do you think ? ” 

“ I don^t know, sir,” said Ellen, weeping again, — “ oh, sir, how 
can I help it ? ” 

“ Then Ellen, can you not see the love of your Heavenly J'athen 
In this trial ? He saw that His little child was in danger of 
forgetting Him, and He loved you, Ellen ; and so He has taken 
yQur dear mother, and sent you away where you will have no one 
to look to but Him ; and now he say^ to you, ‘ My daughter, ^ve 
J/e thy heart.’ — Will you do it, Ellen ? ” 

Ellen wept exceedingly while the gentleman was sayihg these 
words, clasping his hands still in both hers ; but she made no 
answer. He waited till she had become calmer, and then went 
on in a low lone — 

“WJial is the reasqp that you do not love the Saviour, my 
child?” ^ 

“ Mamma says it is because my heart is so hard.” 

“•That is true ; but you do not know how good and how lovely 
He is, or y>5u could not hi;lp loving Him. Do you often think ot* 
Hini) and think mu^ of Him, and ask Him to show you Himself 
that you may love Him ?” 

“No, sir,”,5aid Ellen, “not often.” 
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“You pray to Him, you?** 

'“Yes, sir ; but not so.” 

“Bu% you ought to pray to Him so. We are all blind by 
nature, Ellen ; — we are all hard-hearted ; none of us can see Him 
or love Him unless He opens our%yes and touches our hearts ; 
but He has promised to do this for those that seek Him. Do you 
remember what the blind man said when Jejus asked him what 
He should do for him ? — he answered, ‘ Lord, that I may receive 
my sight 1 * *That ought to be your prayer now, tfhd mine too ; 
and the Lord is just as ready to Hhar us He was to hear the 
poort)lind man; and. you know He cured him. Will yt>u ask 
Him, Ellen?" 

A smile was almost struggling through Ellen’s tears as she 
Jifted her face to that of hq^ friend, but she instantly looked down 
again. • ^ 

• “ Shaiy put you in mind, Ellen, of some things about Christ 
that ouglTt to mah^ yoi^lpve Him with all your heart ?” 

“t) yes, sir 1 if you please.” 

“ Then tell me firSt what it is th^ makes you love your mother 
so much ? ” 

“Oh, I^an’^tell you, sir ^everything, I think.” 

“ 1 suppose the great thing n that she loves }fou so much ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” said £llen strongly. 

“But how do you know that she loves you? how has she 
shown it ? ” ' • 

Ell^n looked at him, but cotfld give ijo answer*; it seemed to 
her that she must biing the whole expej^ience of her liferjefore 
him to form one. • ^ • 

“ 1 suppose,” said her friend, “ that, to begin with the smallest 
thing, she has always been watchfully careful to profc'ide every- 
thing that could be useful or necessary for you i^shc; never forgot 
your wants, or was careless about them ?” 

“ Nb indeed, sir.” 

“ And perhaps you recollect that she never minded trouble t)r 
expense or pain where your good was concerned ; she would 
sacrifice her own pleasure at any time for yours ! ” 

Ellen* eyes gave a quick and strong answer to this, but she 
said nothing. 

“ And in all your griefs and plgJasures you were sure of finding 
her ready and willing to feel with yo '4 and for you, and to help 
you if she could ? And in aa the times y«u have seen het tired, 
no fatigue ever wore out rfer patience, nor' any naughtiness of 
yours ever lessened her love ; she could not be weary of waiting 
^pon you when you were side, nor of bearing with you when you 
forgot your duty, — more ready always t© receive you llhan* you to 
return. Isn’t it so?” • 

* Oh, yes, sir." 

“And you can recollect a great many words And, looks of 
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Unless fnd — many and many endeavours to teach* you 

and lead you in the right way — all showing the strongest desire 
for your happiness in this world, and in the next ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Ellen., tearfully ; and then added, “do you 
know my mother, sir ? ” 

“ No,” said he, smiling, “ not at all ; but my own mother has 
been in many things like this to me, and I judged yours might 
have been such to you. Have 1 described her right ? ” 

“Yes indeed, sir,” said Ellen ; “exactly.” 

“And in return for all this, you have given this dear mother « 
the love and gratitude of your whole heait, haven’t you ? ” 

“ Indeed I have, sir and Ellen’s face said it more than her words. 

“ You are vcty right,” he said gravely, “ to love such a 
mother — to give her all possible* duty and affection ; she 
deserves it.« But, Ellen, in all these very things I have been 
mentioning Jesus Christ has shown ^!iat He deserves it fat 
more. Do you think, if you had neiffer belTaved like a child tc 
your mother — if you had never made her the least return of 
love or regard — that she would have continued to love you as 
she docs ? ” 

“No, sir,” said Ellen, “ I do not think she wou^d.” 

“ Have you ever made any ht return to God for His goodness 
to you?” ' 

“ No, s^r,” said Ellen, in a low tone. 

“Aid yet there has been no change in His kindness. Just 
look at it, and see wha^He has done and is doing for you. In 
the Ursi place, it is not« your mother, but He. who has given you 
every good and pleasant thing you-have enjoyed in your whole 
life. You love your mother because she is so careful to provide 
for all yoifr wants ; but who gave her the materials to work with,? 
she has only b^en, as it were, the hand by which He supplied 
you. And who gave you such a mother ? — there are many mothers 
not like her ; — who put into her heart the truth and love that have 
Been blessing you ever since you were born ? It is all — all Gild’s 
doing, from first to last ; but His child has forgotten Him in the 
very gifts of His mercy.” 

Ellen was silent, but looked very grave. 

“ Your mother never mindtsd her own ease or pleasure when 
your' good was concerned. Christ mind His? You know 

what He did to save sinners, don’t you ? ” 

“ Y^s, sir, 1 know -.•mamma oftenetold me.” 

“ ^Though He wps rich, yet, for our sake He became poor, that 
we.thr 9 ugh His poverty might be rich.’ He took our burden of 
sin upon iJimself, and ^suffered that terrible punishment — all TiT 
save ytiu and such as you. And now He asks His children to 
leave off sinning afid come back to *Him who has bought them 
with ifis own blood. He did this because He lovsd you ; does 
He i«>t dlesAve to be loved in return ?" 
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Ellen had nothing to say ; she hung down her head furtbefahd 
further. • • • 


**And patient and kind as your mother is, the Lord Jesus Is 
kinder and more patient still. In all your life so far, Ellen, you 
have not loved or obeyed Him; and yet he loves you, and is 
ready to be your fnend. Is He not even to-day t^ing away 
your dear mother for the very purpose that ^e may draw ‘you 
gently to Himself and fold you in His arms, as Hfi has promised 
to do with His*lambs ? He knows you can never be happy any- 
where else.” • • , 


The gentleman paused again, for he saw that^the little listener’s 
mind was full. • 


Has not Christ shown that He loves you. better even than 
your mother does ? And wpre there ever sweeter words of kind- 
ness than these ? — • 

‘ Suffer^ the little children to come unto Me, ancf forbid them 
not ; for of such is She kXgdom of heaven.’ 

‘‘M am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth His life 
for the sheep.* • • 

“ ‘ I have loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore whh 
loving kindhess^have I drawn thee.’” 

He waited a minute, and then added gently, “ Will you come 
to Him, Ellen ?” • « 

Ellen lifted her tearful eyes to his ; but there were tears there 
too, and her own ssKik instantly. She covered her fatfe w^h her 
hands,^d sobbed out in broken words,/* Oh, if ^ could — ^but I 
don’t know how.” ^ 

** Do you wish to^e His ^hild, Ellen • 

•* O yes, sir — if 1 could.” 

“ I know, my child, that sinful heart of yours is in tl^ way, but 
the Lord Jesus can change it, and will, if you wi^l give it to Him. 
He is looking upon you now Ellen, with more kindness and love 
than ahy earthly father or mother could, waiting for you to give 
thsg little heart of yours to Him, that He may make it holy, and 
fill it with blessing. He says^ you know, ' Behold 1 stand at the 
door anc^ knock.’ Do not grieve him away, Ellen.” 

Ellen sobbed, but all the passion and bitterness of her tears 
was gone. Her heart was completely melted. 

“If your mother were here, ^d could do for you what you 
want, would you doubt her love to dg it ? would you have any 
difficulty iif asking her ? ” • • 

“Oh.nol* • 

“ Then do not doubt His love who loves you better still. C^ome 
Jesus. Do not fancy He is away up in heaven out of reach of 
hearing — He is here, close to you, and knows eveiy w'ish and 
throb of your heart. Think you are in His presence and at His 
feet, — even now, — and say to Him in your heart, *Lofd, look 
upon me— 1 am not fit to come xo The^ but TboUihftst bid me 
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eoml-^takc me |uid make me Thine own~take this hard heart 
that 1 can do nothing with, and make it holy and dll it with Thy 
love — I give it and myself into Thy hands, O dear Saviour ! ” 
These words were spoken veiy low, that only Ellen could catch 
them. Her bowed head sank lower and lower till he ceased 
speaking. He added no more for some time ; waiting till she 
had resumed Jher usual attitude and appearance, and then 
said, — ^ 

** Ellen, could you ipin in heart with my words ? ” 

** r.did, sir, — 1 couldn’t help it, all but the last" 

“All but the last/” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But, Ellen, if Jrou say the first part of my prayer with your 
whole heart, die Lord will enable^ ydu to say the last too,<— d6 
• you believe that?” * • 

“ Yes, sir.” • 

“Will you not make that your con»ant grayer till you are 
heard and answered?” ^ • 

“ Yes, sir.” * 

And he thought he saw that she was in earnest. « 

“Perhaps the answer may no|* come at once, — it does not 
always ; but it will come as surely as the sun will rise to-morrow 
morning. * Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord.* B\jt then you must be in earnest. ^And if you are in 
earnest, is there nothing you have to do besides praying 
< Ellcn looked at him vt^thout making any answer. 

“^^hen a person is in earnest, how does h^show it?** 

“ By doing every thing he possibly»can to get what he wants.” 

“ Quite right,** said her friend, smiling ; “ and has God bidden 
us to do ndthing besides pray for a new heart ? ’* « 

“ O yes, sir ; He has told us to do a great many things.** 

“ And will He be likely to grant that prayer, Ellen, if He sees 
that you do not care about displeasing Him in those ‘great many 
tilings * ? — will He judge that you are sincere in wishing for a ifbw 
heart?** 

“ O no, sir.” 

“ Then if you arc resolved to be a Christian, you will not be 
contented with praying for a new heart, but you will begin at once 
to be a servant of God. You can do nothing well without help, 
but you are sure the help will come ; and from this good day you 
will seek to know and fo do the will «f God, trusting in His dear 
Son to perfect that which concemeth you. My little child,** said 
the gentleman, softly an^ kindly, “ a];e you ready to say you will 
do this ? ” • , 

As ^e hesitated^ he took a little j>ook from his pocket, and 
tbming over the leaves, said, “ I am going to leave you for a 
little while — 1 have a few moments* business downstairs to attend 
to I and f w&t you to look over this hymn and think carefully 
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of 'What I have been saying, will you?^ and fesolv^ yoo 
wUi do.” 

Ellen got off his knee, where she had been sitting all this whil^ 
and silently taking the book, sat>)d0wn in the chair he had ijuitted. 
Tears ran fast again, and many tlioughts passed through her 
mind as her eyes went over and over the words to which he had" 
pointed : — 

Behold the Saviour at the door, 

He gently knocks, — hast^knock’d lefore,— 

Has waited long, — is waiting still,-—,, 

You treat nb other friend so ill. , 


** Oh lovely attitude ! — He stands « 
With open hea^ and outstretch’d hands. 
Oh matchless kindeess ! — and He shows 
This matchless kindness to His foes. 


IS 
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Admit^Him-^or the human breast 
Ne’er entertained so kind a guest. 
Admit hfirn — for the houl ’s Lt hand 
When at Hit door, denied you’ll stand* 


Ojien my heart, Lor^, enter in ; 
Slay every foe, and conquer sin. 
Here now tfo Thee*l all resign,— 
My, body, soul, and all are Thine. 


Ths* last two lines Ellen lonlfeed to saj^ but cou?d not ; the two 
preceding were the very speech of her heart. % 

Not more than fifteen mii^utes had passed when her friend came 
back again. The book hung in Ellen’s hand ; her eyes were fixed 
on the floor. * 

*■ “Well,” he said kindly, and taking her hand, “whaVs your 
decision ? ” Ellen looked up, 

** riave you made up your mind on that matter we were talking 
about?” f- 

“ Yes, sir,” Ellen said in 'a low voice, casting her eyes down 
again. | 

“ And how have you decided, my child ? ” 

“ I will try to do as you said, yr?” 

“ You will begin to follow yourC^aviour, and to please Him, from 
this day forward ?” .. 

“ I will try, sir,” said ElleiL m<*eting his e/es as she spoke*. Again 
the look she saw made her burst into tears. She wept viol^ea^y. 

“ God bless you and help you, my dear Ellen,” said he, gendy 
■passing his hand over her hfead ; “ but do not cry anj more — you 
have shed too many tears this morning Vilready. We will«not talk 
about this any more now.”' * 

And he spoke only soothing and quieting words for awhile to 
; her j and then asked if she would like to go over*the boat and 
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see the dijferent parts of it. Ellen’s joyful agreement ijith this 
proposal was only qualified by ^ax giving him trouble. 
But be put that entirely by. ^ 


CHAPTER VIIL 

LE^ES US m THE STREET. 

® «e ^ 

Time mnd the hoyr ran through the rougliest day. SHAKKSPtAU. 

T he going over the boat held them a long time, for Ellen’s^ 
new friend took kind painsi^to *explain to her whatever he* 
thought he could make interesting ; he was amused to 
find how far she pushed her inquiries in>d the^how and the why 
of things. For the time her sorrows were almost forgotten. 

“ What shall we do now ?•” ssid he, when they had at last gone 
through the whole. “ Would you like to go to your friends ? ” 

** 1 haven’t any friends on board, ^r,” said Ellen, with«i swelling 
heart. • 

“ Haven’t any friends on board Wh£|^ do you mean ? Are 
you alone ? ” 

** No^ sir^* said Ellen, not exactly alone ; lyy fhther put me in 
the care of a la^ that is going to Thirlwall : but they are strangers 
friends.” 

**Ase they f/nfriends? I hope you don’t •think, Ellen, that 
strangers cannot be friends too ? ” * 

“ No indged, sir, 1 don’t,” said Ellen, looking up with a face 
that was fairly brilliant with its expression of gratitude and love.# 
But casting it down again, she added, But they are not my 
friends, sir.” • 

“ Well then,” he said smiling, “ will you come with me ? ” 
‘*0»yes, sir 1 if you will let me, and if 1 shan’t be a trouble 
you, sir.” 

** Come this way,” said he, and we’ll see if we canncft find a 
nice place to sit down, where qo one will trouble us.” 

Such a place was found. Ellen would have been quite 

satisfied though the gentleman had done no more than merely to 
permit tier to remain tl^relby his side ; but he took out his little 
Bimp, and read and talked to her fbr some time, so pleasantly 
that neither her weariness nor the way could be thought of. 

When* he ceased reading to her and began to read to himsel|i 
weariness anfl faintness stple over her. She had had nothing to^ 
egt, and had been violently excited that day. A little while she 
sat in a dreamy sort of quietude, — ^then her thoughts grew misty, 
—and the en^ of it was, she dropped her head against the arm of 
her frienj and fell fast asleep. He smiled at first, but one look 
at the very pale littl^ face changed the expression of his own. 
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He gei\;^ly put his arm round her and drew her head to a better 
resting-place than it had chosen. 

And there she slept till the di%Der-bell rang. Timmins was 
sent out to look for her, but Timmins did not choose to meddle 
with the grave protector Ellen seemed to have gained ; and Mrs. 
Duns combe declared herself rejoiced that an/ other hands should 
have taken the charge of her. « 

After dinner, Ellen and her friend went# up to the promenade 
deck^gain, and there ^r a while they paced up and«down, 
enjoying the pleasant^air and the quick motion, and the lovely 
appearance of every thing in the mild hazy ^sunlight. Another 

f entleman, however, joining them, and entering into conversation, 
^llen silently quitted her fl-ieqd’s hand and went and sat down at 
the side of the boat. After taking a few turns m6re, and while ^ 
still engaged in talkingi^e drew his little hymn-book out of his 
pocket, and with a smile put it into Ellen’s hand as he passed. 
She gladly received«it, and spent l\pur or more very pleasantly 
in studying and turning it over. At the end of that time, r the 
stranger having left him, Ellen’s friend came and sat down by her 
side. 

How do you like qay little book ? ” said he. 

“ O, very much indeed, sir.*’ 

“ Then you lovq hymns, do you 
“ Yes I do, sir, dearly.” ^ 

** l5o you sometimes learn them by hdait ? ” 

** O yes, sir, often. Mamma often niade me. I have'^rleamt 
two since I have been sittidg here.” 

“ Have you ? ” said he ; “ which are they ? ” ^ 

** One of them is the one you showed me this morning, sir.** 

“ And what is your mind now about the question I asked you 
this morning ? ” 

* Ellen cast down her eyes from his inquiring glance, ^d 
answered in a low tone, “Jqst what it was then, sir.” 

“ Have you been thinking of it since ? ” 

“ I hive thought of it the whole time, sir.” 

"And you are resolved you will^obey Christ henceforth ?” 

" I am resolved to try, sir." f 

" My dear Ellen, if you are in earnest you will not try in vain. 
He never yet failed any that sinrerel/ soqght Him. Hav^ you a 
Bible?” « 

" O yes, sir 1 a beautiful one ; mamma gave it to me thh other 
^ay. . 

He took the hymn-book from her hgnd, and turfiing over the 
leaves, marked several places in pencil. 

" 1 am going to give you this,” he said, " that it may •serve to 
remind you of what we have talked cf to-day,^ and of your 
resolution.” 

Ellen flushed jbigh with pleasure. [ 
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• 

" t have put this mark,” said he, showing her a partl^lar one, 

• in a few places of this book for you ; wherever you find it, you 
know there is somethin^^ I want you to take special notice of. 
There are some other marks here too, but they are mine : iAes^ 
are for you.” 

“Thank youf sif,” said Ellen, delighted ; “ I shall not forget.” 
He knew j^om her face what she meant ; — ^not the marks. 

The day wore on,, thanks 4o the unwearied kindness of her 
friend with great, comparative comfort to Ellen. Late^in the 
afternoon they were resting from a longValk up and down the 
deck. ^ 

“ What have you got in this packaffe that you take such care 
of?” said he, smiling. ^ 

“ Oh * candies,” said Ellen ; “ I am always forgetting them. • 1 
meant to ask you to take some. Will y^ hav^e some,*!sir ? ” 
“'Thank you. What are they ? ” 

“Almost all kinds, I be]jev#, sir; I think 4he almonds are the 
best.” 

He took one. 

“ Pray take some more, sir,” said Ellen ; I don’t care for them 
in the least.” • ^ 

“ Then I am more of a child than you, — in this at any rate,— - 
Ibr I do C 9 ^t for them. But I have a little bcaflache to-day ; I 
mustn^ meddle with sweets.” 

- Tiien take some for*to-morrow, sir ; please do I ” said Ellen, 
dealidig them out ve^^ ffteely. 

“ Stop, stop I ” said he, “ not a Bit more ; this won’t do, — I 
must put ^me of these back again ; you’ll want them to-morrow 
too.” 

“ I don’t thinks shall,” said Ellen ; “ I haven’t wanted to touch 
them to-day.” 

Oh, you’ll feel brighter to-morrow, after a night’s sleep. Jut 
aren’t you afraid of catching cold ? • This wind is blowing pretty 
fresh, and you’ve been bonnetless all day ; what’s the reason ?” 
Ellen looked down, and coloured a good deal. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” sai^^e, laughing ; ” has any mischief 
befallen your bonnet ? ” ^ 

“ No, sir,” said Ellen in a low tone, her colour mounting higher 
and higher ; “ it was laughed at this morning.” 

“ Laughed at I — who laughed at it? ” 

“ Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter, and her maid.” 

“ Did they 1 I don’t see much reason in that, I confess. Whg*,. 
did th^' thiak was the matter with it ? ” 

“I don’t know, sir ; — they said it was outlandish, and what a 
figure l^ooked in it.” 

“ Well, certainly that was not very polite. Put it on and let 
me sec.” • 

Ellen obeyed. 
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^ I am hot the best of ladies* bonnets, i| fs trab,** sai^ 
bnt I can see nothing about it that is not perfectly proper and 
suitable, — nothing in the world f So that is what has kept you 
bare-headed all day f^^Bidn’t^your Whether wish you to Wear ihat 
bonnet ? ** 

Yes, sir.” <• 

^ Then thatpught to be enough for you. Will you be ashamed 
of what sAe approved, because some people that haven’t probably 
^half her sense choose to make merry with it"? — ^is that right he 

said gently. “Is that honouring her as she deServ^ ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said Ellen, looking up into his face, “ but 1 never 
thought of that before ; I am sorry.” • 

“ Never mind being laughed at, my child. If your mother 
savs a thing is right, that’s enough for you — let them laugh 1 ” 

1 won*/ be ashamed of my bonnet any more,” said Ellen, 
trying it on ; “ but they^ made me very unhappy about it, 
very angry too.” 

“ 1 am sorry for tliat,” said her Mrielid, gravely. “ Have you 
quite got over it, Ellen ?” * 

“ O yes, *sir, — long ago.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ I am not angry now, sir.” ^ 

“Is there no unkindness left towards the people who laughed 
at you?” '* 

“ 1 don't like them much,” said Ellen ; “how cam I ?” 

“You cannot of course the company of ill-behaved pe-.^pie, 
and I do not wish that you should ; but you can and ought t(f feel 
just as kindly disposed towards them as if they had never offended 
YOU — just as willing and inclined to please them or do them good. 
Now, could you offer Miss — what’s her name<? — some of your 
candies with as hearty goodwill as you could before she laughed 
at you?" 

*^No, sir, I couldn't. I don't feel as if I ever wished to sdb 
them again.” • 

“ Their, my dear Ellen, you have something to do, if you were 
in earnest in the resolve you made this morning. ' If ye forgive 
unto men their trespasses, my He'>''enly Father will also forgive 
you ; but if you forgive not men incir trespasses, neither will my 
Father forgive your trespasses I’” 

He was silent, and so was Ellen, for some time. His words had 
« raised a struggle in her mind ; and she kept her face turned to- 
wards the shore, so that her bonnet shielded it from view ; but 
rvi^f'did not in the least knoW what she was looking at. The sun 
had been some time descending through a sky of cloudless 
splendour, and now was jhst kissing the mountain-tops of the 
western horizon. Slowly and with great majesty he sakk'^ehlnd 
distant blue line, till only a glittering edge appeared, -^and 
then that was gone. There were no douds hanging over his 
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setting, to be gilded and putpled by the pcUting rays, but a jegion 
of glory long remained, to show where his path had been. 

The^eyes of both were fixed i|pon this beautiful scene, but only 
one was thinking of it. Just as the last glimpse of the sun had 
disappeared Ellen turned her face, bright again, towards her 
companion. He was* intently gazing towards the hills that had so 
drawn Ellen’s attention a while ago, and thinking* still more 
intently, it was plain ; ^o though her mouth had been open to 
speak, sge turned her face away again as suddenly as it had ^st 
sought his. He saw i]ie motion, however. * 

“What is it, Ellen ^?”i^e said. 

Ellen looked again* wim a smile. 

• “ 1 have been thinking, sir, of whal^yoft said to mc.^ 

^ “ Well,” said he, smiling in answer. • 

“ 1 can’t like Mrs. and Miss Dunscom.be as well af if they 
hadn’t done so to me, but I will try to behave aS if nothing had 
been the matter, and be as kipd^nd polite to them as if they had 
been Jrind and polite to me.” 

“ And how about the sugar-plums ? ” • 

“The sugar-plums I Oh,” said Ellep, laughing, “Miss Margaret 
may have them all if she likes — I’m q^ite wiUing. Not but I had 
rather give them to you, sir.” 

“ You give^e something a great deal better ^when I see you 
try to ovfcome a wrong feeling. Yqu mustn’t rest till you get rid 
- .^fv bit of infill that yCw feel for this and any other unkmd- 
“'nbss yo^“*may suffer. You cannot do it yours^f, but you know 
Who can help you. I hope you have a^ed Him, Ellen?” 

“ 1 have sir. indeed.” 

“ Keep asking Him, and He will do everything for you.” 

A silence of som6 length followed. Ellen began to feel very 
much the fatigue of this exciting day, and sat quietly by*her 
friend’s side, leaning against him. The wind had changed about 
sun-down, and now blew light from t^e south, so that they di(P 
not feel it at all. 

The light gradually faded away, till only a silver glow fn the 
west showed where the sun had set, and the sober gray of twilight 
was gently stealing over all the ^^ht colours of sky, and river, 
and hill ; now and then a twinkling light began to appear along 
the shores. ^ • 

“ You are very tired,” said Ellen’s friend to her, — “ 1 see you 
are. A* little more patience, my child ; — we shall be at our 
journey’s end before a very^reat while.*l 

“I am almost sorry,” said Ellen, “though I am tired. We 
don’t go in the steamboat to-morrow ; do^we, sir ? ” 

“*No, — the stage." 

“ Shall you be in the stage, sir ? ” 

“ No, my'chifd. But 1 am glad you and I have spent this day 
together.” 

T.W.W.W. 
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“ Oh, sh* t ** said Elten, 1 do#l kiK>W' wSiaf 1 ^iild hm ^QOt 


if it hadn’t been for you I ” 

There was silence again, and the gentleman almost thought 
his little charge had fallen a^ep, m sat so stiU. But she 
suddenly spoke a^ain, and in a tone of voice that showed 
sleep was far away. 

I wish 1 knew where mamma is now t ” 

** I do not doubt, my child, from what you tcfild me, that it Is 
well with her wherever she is! Let that thought comfort you 
wKinever you remeztxber her.” " 

** She must want me so much,” said po6r Ellen, In a scarcdy 
audible voice. * 

“ She has not lost her^^best friend, my child.” 

“ I know it, sir,” said Ellen, with whom grief |ms now gettins; 
** the mai^ery ; “ but oh 1 it’s just near the time when I used to 
make the tea for her-^wholl make it now ? she’ll want me,->ohy 
what shall I do 1 ” and overcome completely by this recollection, 
she threw herself "into her friends a^ms, and sobbed aloud. 

There was no reasoning against this. He did not attempt it ; 
but wiAi the utmost gentleness and tenderness endeavoured, 
as soon as he might, to soothe and calm her. He succeeded at 
last ; with a sort of despairing submission, Ellen ceased her tears, 
and arose to her former position. But he did not rest from his kind 
endeavours till her mind was really eased and comforted ; which, 
howfever, was not long before the light^s of a city began to 
in the distance. And with them appeared a dusky figures ^£en: 
ing the stairs, Which, up^n nearer approach, proved by tiie voice 
to be Timmins, 

‘Ms this Miss Montgomery?” said she; “I can’t see, I am 
sure, it’s so dark. Is that you. Miss Montgomery?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “ it is I ; do you want me?” 

‘^'If you please, miss, Mrs. Dunscombe wants you to come right 
tjlown ; we’re almost in, she says, miss.” ® 

“I’ll come directly, Miss Timmins,” said Ellen. Don’t wait 
for 1 ^, — I won’t be a minute, — I’ll come directly.” 

Miss Timmins retired, standing still a good deal in awe of 
the grave personage whose j;' election Ellen seemed to have 
gained. 

“ I must go,” said Ellen, standing up and extending her hand ; 
“ Good-bye, sir.” « 

She could hardly say it He drew her towards him ai^d kissed 
her cheek once or twice ; it was well be did ; for it sent a thrill of 
c pleasure to Ellen’s heart that she did not get ov«g that evening, 
nor all the next day. 

“God bless you, my< child,” he said gravely, but cheerfrdly; 
“ and good-night 1 — you will feel better, I trust, whefi you have 
had some rest and rdfreshment.” » 

' He took care of her down the stairs, and saw her safe to 
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veiy door of tlie saloon, and within it ; and there again took her 
hand and kindly bade her good-night. 

EUen entered the saloon onlji to sit down and cry as if her heart 
would break. She saw and heard nothing till Mrs. Dunscombe’s 
voice bade her make haste and be ready, for they were going 
ashore in five miflutes. 

And in less than five minutes ashore they went 

hotel, ma’am?” asked the servant who carried her 
baggage, — “ the Eagle, or Foster’s ? ® ^ 

^‘The Eagle,” said*Mrs. Dunscombe. 

Come this way, {hen, ma’am,” said another man, the driver of 
the Eagle carriage. ** Now, ma’am, step in, if you please.” 

Mrs. Dunscombe put her daughtes in. 

^ ‘‘But it’s folfl ” said she to the driver ; “there isn’t room fof 
another one.” ^ 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, there is,” said the driver, holding the door 
open ; “ there’s plenty of room for you, ma’am-»just get in, ma’am, 
if you please, — we’ll be there m less than two minutes.” 

“Timmins, you’ll have to walk,” said Mrs. Dunscombe^ “Miss 
Montgomery, would you rather nde,«or walk with Timmins?” 

“ How far is it, ma’am ? ” said Ellep. ^ 

“ Oh, bless me 1 how can I tell how far it is ? 1 don’t know, 1 
am sure^p-not far ; say quick, — would you rather Wklk or ride ?” 

“ I would ratl^r walk, ma’am, if )|ou please,” said Ellen. 

well,” said Mrs! Dunscombe, getting in; — “Timmins, 
you kxg)>^ the way.” •• 

And off went the coach with its lodd ; but tired as she was, 
Ellen did no]^ wish herself along. 

Picking a passage-way out of the crowd, she and Timmins 
now began to make their way up one of the comparatively quiet 
streets. 

It was a strange place — ^that she felt. She had lived lon|^ 
enough in the place she had left to fee! at home there ; but here 
she came to no street or crossing that she had ever seen ^fore ; 
nothing looked familiar ; all reminded her that she was a traveller. 
Only one pleasant thing Ellen sw on her walk, and that was the 
sky ; and that looked just as it dh^at home ; and very often Ellen’s 
gaze was fixed upon it, much to the astonishment of Miss Timmins, 
who hadjto be not a littlq walchful for the safety of Ellen’s feet 
while her eyes were thus employed. 9be had taken a great fancy 
to Ellen, however, and let her do as she pleased, keeping all her 
wonderment to herself. • 

“Take care; Miss Ellen ,1” cried Timmins, giving her arm a 
great pulL “ I declare I just saved you^out of that gutter ! poor 
dii!d 1 yo^ are dreadfully tired, ain’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 am yery tired, Miss Timmins,” said Ellen ; “ have we 
much f^her to go?” 

“ Kot a great deal, dear ; dieer up 1 we are almost d^<fre. I 
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hope Mrs. Dunscombe will want to ride one of {hese^ days hcrselff 
and cah*t.” 

** Oh, don’t say so, Miss Timmins,” said Ellen, 1 don’t wish' 
so, indeed.** * 

“ Well, I should think you would,” said Timmins. ** I should 
think you’d be fit to poison her ; — I should, I ^now, if I was in 
your place.”* 

** Oh, no,” said Ellen, “ that wouldn’t be right that would be 
vers^ wrong." ^ • 

“Wrong I” said Timmins, — “why would it be wrong? slfe hasn’t 
behaved good to you.” * 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, “ but don’t you know thfe Bible says if we do 
not forgive people what they do to us, we shall not be forgiven 
/)urselves?” * * ^ 

“ WelH I declare ! ” said Miss Timmins, “ you beat all 1 But 
here’s the Eagle^t last, and 1 am glad for your sake, dear.” 

Ellen was showQ into the ladies’ parlour. She was longing for 
a place to rest, but she saw direcfiy ft was not to be there. The 
room w^ large, and barely furnished ; and round it were scattered 
part of the carnage-load of ffeople that had arrived a quarter of an 
hour before her. They wer^ waiting till their rooms should be 
ready. Ellen silently found herself a chair and sat down to wait 
with the rest, -as patiently as she might. Few of them had as 
much cause for impatience ; but she was the only pSrfeotly mute 
antP uncomplaining one thefe. Her two com Unions, howe’»<*r, 
between them, fuUy made up her share, of fretting. At & 

servant brought tne welcome news that their room was reddy, and 
the three marched upstairs. It made Ellen’s very heart glad when 
they got there, to find a good-sized, cheerful-lookmg bed-room, 
comfortably furnished, with a bright fire burning, large curtains 
let down to the floor, and a nice warm carpet upon it. Taking off 
her bonnet, and only that, she sat down on a low cushion by the 
Corner of the fire-place, and leaning her head against the j&mb, 
fell fast asleep almost imm*cdjately. Mrs. Dunscombe set about 
arranging herself for the tea-table. 

“ Well I ” she said, “ one day of this precious journey is over I " 
“ Does Ellen go with us to-iTS.^row, mamma ? " 

“ Oh, yes ! — quite to Thirlwal.” 

“Well, you haven’t had much plague with her to-day, mamma." 
“No— I am sure 1 am |nucli obliged to whoever has* kept her 
out of my way.” ^ 

“Where is she going to sleep to-night?” asked Miss Margaret. 

“ 1 don’t know, 1 am sure. 1 suppdse 1 shall l^ave *to have a 
cot brought in here for her.” • 

“ What a plague I ” satd Miss Margaret. “ It will lumber up the 
room so I There’s no place to put it Couldn’t she "sleep with 
Ximmins ? ’* • 

“ Oh, she could, of course — just as well as not, only people 
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would make ^ch \ fuas about it I — it wouldn’t do ; — we must bear 
it for once. I’ll try and not be caught in such a scrape ag&in.” 

“ How provoking ! ” said Miss Margaret ; “ how came father to 
do so without asking you about^t ? ” 

•'Oh, he was bewitched, I suppose, — men always are. Look 
here, Margaret, 1 can’t go down to tea with a train of children at 
my heels. 1 shall leave you and Ellen up here, and I’ll send up 
your tea to youf* 

Oh» no, mamma 1 ” Shid Mar^ret eagerly ; ** I want to go down 
with you. Look here, mamma I she’s aslyep and you nedffn’t 
wake her up — that’s excuse enough ; you can leave her to have 
tea up here, and let me go down with you.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dunscombe, “ I do^’t care — but make haste 
to get ready, for I expect every minute the tea-bell will ring.” 

“Timmins! T'immins I ” cried Margaret, “come here and fix’ 
me— quick I — and step softly, will you ? or you’ll ^ake that young 
one up, and then, you see, I shall have to stay upstairs.” 

This did not happen, however. Ellen’s sl(!bp was much too 
deep^to be easily disturbed. The tea-bell itself, loud and shrill 
as it was, did not even make her eyelids tremble. After Mrs, 
and Miss Dunscombe were gone down, Timmins employed herself 
a little while in putting all things about the«room to rights ; and 
then sat down to take Aer rest, dividing her attention between the 
fire and {lllefe, towards whom she seemed to feeVmore and more 
kindness, as she ifsaw that she was likely to receive it from no ^ne 
>se: Presently came a knock at the door — “The tea for the 
young lady,” on a waiter. Miss Timmins sileiftly took the tray 
from the man, and shut the door. “ \^ell i ” said she to herself 
— “ if that aiqjt a pretty supper to send up to a child that has gone 
two hundred miles Jp-day, and had no breakfast — a cup of tea, 
cold enough, I’ll warrant, — bread-and-butter enough for a bird, — 
and two little slices of ham as thick as a wafer I — well, I *just 
wisl» Mrs. Dunscombe had to eat it herself, and nothing else^ 
— I’m not going to wake her up for that, I know, till I sec 
whether something better ain’t to be had for love or moneg. So 
just you sleep on, darling, till I see what I can do for you,” 

In great indignation, downstai.’:^ went Miss Timmins ; and at 
the foot of the stairs she met a rosy-cheeked, pleasant-faced girl 
coming up. 

“ Are you the chambermaid ? ” said Timmins, 

“ I’m Ofte of the chambermaids,” said^he girl, smiling ; “ there’s 
three of* us in this house, dear.” 

“Well, 1 am a stranger here,” said Timmins, “but I want you« 
to help iTte, and 1 am sure you will. I’ve got a dear little girl up- 
staixa that I want some supper for — she’a a sweet child, and she’s 
under the scare of some proud folks here in the tea-room that 
think it too mu(h trouble to look at her ; and they’ve sent her up 
about supper enough for a mouse, — and she’s half-starvhig i sHe 
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the waiters to give me something nice for her, will you f-— there’t 
a good girl” 

James 1 ” said the girl in a loyd whisper to one of the^^waiters 
who was crossing the hall. He instantly stopped and came 
towards them, tray in hand, and making several extra polite bovrs 
as he drew near. < 

What’s on the supper-table, James?’’ said thOf smiling damseL 
Everything that ought to be diere, Miss Johns,” said the niaii» 
wlft. another flourish. J 

** Come, stop your^nonsense,” said the g\rl, ** and tell me quick 
— I’m in a hurry." 

** It’s a pleasure to perform your commands. Miss Johns. I’ll 
give you the whole bilPof^fare. There’s a very fine beefsteak, 
"fricasseed chickens, stewed oysters, sliced ham, cheese, preserved* 
quinces,' — ^with the usual complement of bread and toast and 
muffins, and doughnuts, and new-year cake, and plenty of butter, 
— likewise salt and pepper, — lik^wi^e tea and coffee and sugar,— 
likewise ** 

“Hushl” said the girl.^ “Do stop, will you?” — and then 
laughing and turning to Miss Timmins, she added, “ What will 
you have ? ” 

“I guess I’ll have some of the chickens and oysters,” said 
Timmins ; “ that will be the nicest for her, — and a qpuffin or two.” 

“Now, James*, do you hear?” said the chambermaid “ 1 want 
you to get me now, right away, a nice little suppSr of chicki^f ..M 
oysters and a mvffin — it’s for a lady upstairs. Be as quick as yoCT 
can.” “ 

“ 1 should be very happy to execute impossibilities for you, 
Miss Johns, but Mrs. Custers is at the table herself!” 

“Very well — that’s nothing — she’ll think it’s for somebody 
upsFtairs — and so it is.’* • 

“ Ay, but the upstairs people is Tim’s business — 1 should be 
nauled over the coals directly.” 

“ Then ask Tim, will you ? How slow you are I Now, James, 
if you don’t, I won’t speak to you again.” 

“Till to-morrow? 1 couldn’^ stand that. It shall be done, 
Miss Johns, instantum.” 

Bowing and smiling, away went James, leaving the girls 
giggling on the staircase and highly gratified. 

“He always does wliat 1 want nim to,” said the good- 
humoured chambermaid, “ but he generally makes a fuss almut it 
first. He’ll be back directly with whq.t you want.” 

Till he came, Miss Timmins filled up the time* with telling her 
new friend as much as ^he knew about Ellen and Eltbn’s hard* 
ships; with which MisS Johns was so much interested %thaV she 
declared she must go up and see her } and when James in a few 
miiiutc||j|g»tumed with a ttay of nice things, the fwo women pro* 
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id lur as to put herself on the floor, with her head on the cushion 
lot a pillow, but she was as sound asleep as ever. 

Just see now 1 ” said Timmies ; ‘‘there she lies on the floor — 
enough to give her her death of cold. Poor child, she’s tired to 
death ; and Mrs. Dunscombe made her walk up horn the steam- 
boat to*night rather than do it herself. 1 declare 1 wished the 
coach would break down, only for the other folks. *I am glad 
1 have^ got a good supper for her though,— thank you^ Mi^ 
Johns.” • ^ 

“ And I’ll tell you what. I’ll go and get yoh some nice hot tea,” 
said the chamberma^ who was quite touched by the sight of 
Ellen’s little pale face. 

“ Thank you,” said Timmins, “ you’re t, darling. This is as cold 
Urs a stone.” • • 

While the chambermaid went forth on her kind errand, Timmins 
stooped down by the little sleepei^s side. “ Miss Ellen 1 ” she said ; 

“ Miss Ellen 1 wake up, dear— nwake up and get some supper — 
come 1 you’ll feel a great deal better for it ; you shall sleep as much 
as you like afterwards.” , • 

Slowly Ellen raised herself and opened her eyes. “ Where am 
I ?” she asked, looking bewildered. « » 

“ Here, dear,” said Timmins ; “ wake up and eat something — 
it will do yote good.” • 

With a sigh, pgor Ellen arose an4 came to the fire. “ Yqp’re 
to d^aUi, ain’t you ? ”*said Timmins. 

‘ “ Ncyt quite,” said Ellen. “ I shouldn’t mind that if my legs 
would not ache so— and my head too.” * 

“ Now I’m jsorry I ” said Timmins; “but your head will be 
better for eating, 1 know. See here, I’ve got you some nice chicken , 
and oysters, and I’lllnake this muffin hot for you by the fire ; and 
here comes your tea. Miss Johns, I’m your servant, and I’ll be 
youx^ bridesmaid with the greatest pleasure in life. Now, Mis^ 
Ellen, dear, just you put yourself on thait low chair, and I’ll ^ you 
off.” ^ 

EUen thanked her, and did as she was told. Timmins brought 
another chair to her side, and plgced the tray with her supper upon 
it, and prepared her muffin and tei ; and having fairly seen Ellen 
b^n to eat, she next took off her shoes, and seating herself on the 
carpet before her, she ma^e her lap the resting-place for Ellen’s 
feet, chafing them in her hands and hesfting them at the fire, say- 
ing thett was nothing like rubbing and roasting to get rid of the 
leg-ache. ^By the help of the supper, the fire, and Timmins, Ellen ^ 
mended rapidly: With tears in her eyes, she thanked the latter 
fbrh^kin^ess. • 

«ow jw don’t say one word about that,” said Timmins ; “ 1 
never was femcju for kindness, as I know ; but people nmst be 
Idad sometimes in their lives, -^unless they happen to b<l^|ilsde el 
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(tone, which 1 believe some people are. Yqji feel better, doaH 
you?” 

great deal,” said Ellen. ^*Oh, If I only could go to bed 
now I” 

“ And you shall,” said Timminf. “ I know about your bed, and 
m go right away and have it brought in.” And away she went. 

While she was gone, Ellen drew from her pocjcet her little hymn- 
book, to ref|:esh herself with looking at it. How qij^ickly and freshly 
it brought back to her mind the/riend who had given it, and his 
versa tions with her, and the resolve she had made ; a^id again 
Ellen’s whole heart oifered the prayer she had repeated many times 
that day — 

V 

** Open my heart, Lord, enter in ; 

Slay evdry foe, and conquer sin.** 

I h • 

Her head was still bent upon her little book when Timmins 
entered. Timmms was not alone ; Miss Johns and a little cot bed- 
stead came in with her. The Mtt^r was put at the foot of Mrs. 
Dunscombe’s bed, and speedily made up by the chambermaid, 
while Timmins undressed Ellen ; and very soon all the sorrows 
and vexations of the day were forgotten in a sound, refreshing sleep. 
But not till she had ,removf d her little hymn-book from the pocket 
of her frock to a safe station under her pillow ; it was with her hand 
upon it that Ellf n went to sleep ; and it was in her b'^nd still when 
she was waked the next moiTiing. * 

The next day was spent in a wearisoihe stage-coach, over a rou^h 
jolting road. Hlen’s companions did nothing to make^her way 
pleasant, but she sweeteded theirs with her sugar-plums. Some- 
what mollified, perhaps, after that, Miss Margaret condescended 
to enter into conversation with her, and Ellen underwent a thorough 
cross-examination as to all her own and her* parents’ affairs, past, 
present, and future, and likewise as to all that could be known of 
^her yesterday’s friend, till she was heartily worned and put' of 
patience. 

It was just five o’clock when they reached her stopping-place. 
Ellen knew of no particular house to go to ; so Mrs. Dunscombc 
set her down at the door of the principal inn of the town, called the 
“Star”ofThirlwall. r 

The driver smacked his whip, and away went the stage again, 
and she was left standing alone beside ^her trunk before the piazza 
of the inn, watching Timtnins, who was looking back at her out of 
the stage window, nodding and waving good-byOi 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UTTLB QUBEH IN THE ARH-C&AIR. - 

GiiAfy.-^Irrah carrier, what time do you mean to come to London t 
Sod Car.— -Time econgh to go to bed with a candle, I warrant thee. 

^ Kino JicKRT IV. 

E bLEN had been whirled along over the roads for so w&ssf^ 
*hours, — ^thelrattlc of the stage-coach^had filled her ears foi 
so long, — and now, suddenly still and quiet, she felt half 
stunned. She stood *with a kind of dreamy feeling, looking after 
the departing stage-coach. In it there were three people whose 
C^ces she knew,tand she could not c6unt a fourth within many a» 
mile. One of those was a friend, too, as the fluttenng handkerchief 
of poor Miss Timmins gave token still. Yet Ellen did not wish 
herself back in the coach, although she continued to stand and gaxe 
after it as it rattled off at a great rate down the little street, its euge 
body lumbering up and down every now and then, reminding Her 
of sundry uncomfortable jolts ; till the'horses making a sudden turn 
to the right, it disappeared round a* comer. Still for a minute 
Ellen watched the whirling cloud of dfist it Sad left behind ; bu? 
then the feeling of strangeness and loneliness came ever her, and 
her heaie saSik. She cast a look up and down* the street. The 
afternoon was lotely ; the slant be&ms of tlie setting sun cSme 
back froui gilded windows, and the houses and^ chimney-tops of 
the littife town were in a glow ; but shot saw nothing bright any- 
where ; — in all the glory of the setting sun the little town looked 
strange and miserable. There was no sign of her having been ex- 
pected ; nobody waa waiting to meet her. What was to be done 
next ? Ellen had not the slightest idea. 

Her heart growing fainter and fainter, she turned again to the 
inn. • A tall, awkward young countryman, with a cap set on ond^ 
side of his head, was busying himself with sweeping the fioor of 
the piazza, but in a very leisurely manner ; and between ev^y two 
Strokes of his broom he was casting long looks at Ellen, evidently 
wondering who she was and wltsr. she could want there. Ellen 
saw it, and hoped he would ask her in words, for she could not 
answer his of curiosity,-*-but she was disappointed. As he 
reached the end of the plhzza and gav% his broom two or three 
knocks against the edge of the boards to clear it of dust, he 
indulged himself with one good long finishing look at Ellen, and 
then she saw he»was going lo take himself and his broom into the * 
house. So in despair she ran up the two or three low steps of the 
piazEt^'^d presented herself before him, •He stopped short. 

”Will you please to tell me, sir," said poor Ellen, “if Miss 
Emerson is hcit?" • 



/ ^Mis$ Emerson?" said he, — "what Miss Emerson f** 

^lndon*t know, sir, — Miss Emerson that lives not &r frOQ 
ThiilwalL” 

Eyeing Ellen lh>m head to foo?^ the man then trailed his broom 
into the house. Ellen followed him. 

" Mr. Forbes I ” said he, “ Mr. Forbes 1 do you know imything 
of Miss Emerson?" 

" What Miss Emerson ? " said another man, with a big red face 
jSnd a big round body, showing himself in a doorway which he 
^hrly filled. « # 

" Miss Emerson that lives a little way out of town." 

" Miss Fortune Emerson ? yes, I know h^r. What of her?" 
"Has she been here to-day?" 

" Here? what, in town ? ,No — ^not as IVe seen or heard. Why, 
who wants her?” ‘ " 

"ThiV little girl." 

And the man with the broom stepping back, disclosed Ellen to 
the view of the red-faced landlarcC He advanced a step or two 
towards her. 

" What do you want with Miss Fortune, little one ?" said he. 

" I expected she would nvset me here, sir,” said Ellen. 

" Where have you come, from ? ” 

“ From New York.” 

" The stage sfit her down just now,” put in the other man. 

And you thought Miss Fortune would meet you, di(f you ? " 
"Yes, sir ; she was to meet me and^take me nome." , 

"Take you h<fme 1 Are you going to Miss Fortune’s home ?” 

" Yes, sir.” * 

" Why, you don’t belong to her any way, do you,? • 

" No, sir,” said Ellen, " but she’s my aunt” 

" She’s your what ? ” * 

” My aunt, sir, — my father’s sister.” 

^ "Your father’s sister I You ben’t the daughter of Morgan 
Montgomery, be you ? ” , 

" Yes, I am," said Ellen, half smiling. 

"And you are come to make a visit to Miss Fortune, eh ?" 

" Yes,” said Ellen, smiling nj^, longer. 

" And Miss Fortune ha’n’t come up to meet you ; — that’s real 
shabby of her ; and how to get you down there to-night, I am 
sure is more than I can tell.” And he^shouted, “ Wife 1 ” 

"What’s the matter, I^r. Forbes?” said a fat landlady, appear- 
ing in the doorway, which she filled nearly as well as hef husband 
would have done. <. * 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Forbes, " here’s Morgdh Montgomery’s 
daughter come to pay a visit to her aunt, Fortune' EiQgrson. 
Don’t you think she’ll be glad to see her ?” 

Mr, Forbes put this question with rather a cqrious look at his 
Hriie. She didn’t answer him. She only looked at Ellen, looked 




grmv^ suid gave a iqoeer little nod of her head, erhicii meant^ EUea 
could not make out ivbat . 

"Now, what’s to be done?*^ continued Mr. Forbes, **Miss 
Fortune was to have come up to |aeet her, but she ain’t here, and 
I don’t know how in the world I ^n take the child down there to- 
night The horses are both out to plough, you know ; and be- 
sides, the tire is come off that waggon wheel. I couldn’t possibly 
use it And th^ it’s a great question in my mind ««rhat Miss 
Fortune would say to me, 1 should get paid, 1 s’pose?” 

" Yes,^ou*d get paid,” said his wife, with another little shake 
her head ; " but whether it would be the kind<of pay you’d like, / 
don’t know.” ^ 

** Well, what’s to be done, wife ? Keep the child over night, and 
send word down yonder ? ” • 

•"No,” said Mrs. Forbes, “I’ll tell*you. I think I saw Van • 
Brunt go by two or three hours ago with the ox-cart, ancki guess 
he’s somewhere up town yet ; I ha’n’t seen him go back. He can 
take the child home with him^ — gam I ” shouted Mrs. Forbes, — 

“ Sam I — here ! — Sam, run up street directly, and see if you see 
Mr. Van Brunt’s ox-cart standing anywhere — I daresay Jie’s at 
Mr. Miller’s, or maybe at Mr. Hammefsley’s the blacksmith — and 
ask him to stop here before he goes* home. Now hurry ! — and 
don’t run over him and then come ba& an^ tell me he ain’t in 
town.” ^ 

Mrs. Fcarbes herself followed Sam to the door, and cast an ex- 
ploring look in ev6ry directkin. 

" I don’t see no signs of him, — ^up nor down,” |^id she, return- 
ing to ETlen ; " but I’m pretty sure he airft gone home. Come in 
here— come in here, dear, and make yourself comfortable ; it’ll 
be a while yet* maybe afore Mr. Van Brunt comes, but he’ll be 
along by-and-by ; — ccme in here and rest yourself.” 

She opened a door, and Ellen followed her into a large kitchen, 
where a fire was burning that showed wood must be plenty in 
those ^regions. Mrs. Forbes placed a low chair for her on the ^ 
hearth, but herself remained standing* by the side of the hre, 
looking earnestly and with a good deal of interest upon her kittle 
stranger. Ellen drew her white bonnet from her head, and sitting 
down with a wearied air, gazed badly into the flames that were 
shedding their light upon her. 

“ Are you going to stop a goad while with Miss Fortune ? ” said 
Mrs. Forbes. * • 

" I donit know, ma’am, — yes, I believe so,” said Ellen faintly. 

" Ha’n’t you got no mother ? ” asked Mfs, Forbes suddenly siter 
a pause. 

"Oh, yes!” said Ellen, looking up. But the question had 
touchbffthe sore spot. Her head sank oit her hands, and ”Oh, 
mamma If* if as uttered with a bitterness that even Mra Forbes 
could fbcL ” • 
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** Now what made me ask you that I " sai(f shee “ Don't cry I 
— dofi’t^ love; poor little dear; you*re as pale as a sheet; youVa 
tired, 1 know — ain't you? Now cheer up, do, — I can’t bear to see 
you cry. You’ve come a great way to-day, ba’n't you ?• 

Ellen nodded her head, but could give no answer. 

“ I know what will do you good,’* said Mrs. Forbes presently, 
getting up from the crouching posture she had taken to comfort 
£lle|^ ; j^ou want something to eat, — that’s ^e matter. I’ll 
M^warfant you’re half starved ; no®wonder you feel bad. Ppor little 
tfeng I you shall have something good directly.” t 

And away she bustled to get it. Left alone, Ellen’s tears flowed 
a few minutes very fast. She felt forlorn ;»and she was besides, 
as Mrs. Forbes opined, both tired and faint. But she did not 
wish to be found weeping, ^he checked her tears, and was sitting 
again (quietly before the fire when the landlady returned. 

Mrs.Vorbes^had a great bowl of milk in one hand, and a plate 
of bread in the other, which she placed on the kitchen table, and 
setting a chair, (Sailed Ellen to «onre and partake of it. 

“ Come, dear, — here is something that will do you good. I 
thought there was a piece qf pie in the buttery, and so there was, 
but Mr. Forbes must have got hold of it, for it ain’t there now ; 
and there ain’t a bit of cake in the house for you ; but I thought 
maybe you would like this as well as anything. Come I ” 

Ellen thanked her, but said she did not want anything. 

^“Oh, yes, you do,” said Mrs. Forbes; “I knpw better. You’re 
as pale as 1 don’t know w^hat, Conie! this’ll put ros^s in your 
cheeks. Don’t ^ou like bread and milk?” ^ 

“YeS| very much indeed, ma’am,” said Ellen, "but I’m not 
hungry.” She rose, however, and came to the table. 

“ Oh, well, try to eat a bit just to please me. ‘ It’s real good 
country milk — not a bit of cream off. You Mon’t get such milk as 
that in the city, I guess. That’s right 1 I see the roses coming 
back to your cheeks already. Is your pa in New York now«?” 

" "Yes, ma’am.” 

"You expect your ma and pa up to Thirl wall by-and-by, don’t 
you t ” 

" No, ma’am,” 

Mrs. Forbes was surprised, "and longed to ask why not, and 
what Ellen had come for ; but the shade that had passed over her 
face as she answered the la*^t que^ion^ warned the landlady she 
was getting upon dangefaus ground. 

" Does your aunt expect you to-night ? ” 

" I believe so, ma’am,.— I don’t know, — she was to have met 
me ; papa said he would write.” • 

" Oh, well I maybe something hindered her from coming^ It’s 
no matter ; you’ll get tome just as well. Mr. Van Qnint will 
here soon, I guess ; it’s most time for him to be along." 

• She went to the front d(x>r to look out for hum, but returned 
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without any ne^. A few minutes passed in silence, for though full 
of curiosity, the good landlady dared not ask what she wanted to 
know, for fear of again exciting the sorrow of her little companion. 
She contented herself with loolSng at Ellen, who on her part, 
much rested and refreshed, had turned from the table, and was 
again, though somewhat less sadly, gazing into the fire. 

Presently the jfreat wooden clock struck half-past five, with a 
whirling, rickety voice, fqf all the^orld like a hoarse grasshdj^er. 
Ellen at'first wondered where it came from, and was looking ' 
the clumsy machine fhat reached nearly fmm the door of the 
kitchen to the ceiling, when a door at the other end of the reom 
opened, and ** Good day, Mrs. Forbes,” in a rough but not un- 
pleasant voice, brought her head quickly»round in that direction, 
'^'here stood a la«ge, strong-built man, ^ith an o\-whip in kis hand. , 
He was well-made and rather handsome, but there was something 
of heaviness in the air of both face and person mixed with his 
certainly good-humoured expression. His dres^was as rough as 
his voice — a gray frock-coat, green velveteen pantaloons, and a 
fur cap that had seen its best days some time ago. ^ 

“Good day, Mrs. Forbes,” said this •personage ; “Sam said you 
wanted me to stop as I went along.” * 

“Ah, how d’ye do, Mr. Van Brunt?* said The landlady, rising ; 

“ you’ve got the ox-cart, with you, ha’n’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, i*ve^ol the ox-cart,” said the person addressed. “ I came 
in town for a bari^l of floui^ and then* the near ox had lost both Tiis 
fore shoes off, and I had to go over there, and Han^jnersley has kept 
me a pi^cious long time. What’s wanting, Mrs. Forbes? I can’t 
stop.” 

“ You’ve no ioad in the cart, have you ? ” said the landlady. 

“No ; I should ha¥e had though, but Miller had no shorts nor 
fresh dour, nor won’t till next week. What’s to go down, Mrs. 
Forbes ? 

“ "fhe nicest load ever you carried, Mr. Van Brunt. Here’s 
little lady come to stay with Miss Fortune. She’s a daughter of 
Captain Montgomery, Miss Fortune’s brother, you know. ^ She 
came by the stage a little while ago, and the thing is how to get 
her down to- night. She can go*in the cart, can’t she ?” 

Mr. Va'n Brunt looked a little doubtful, and pulling off his cap 
with one hand, while he scratched his head with the other, he 
examined Ellen from head*to foot ; muc]^ as if she had been some 
great bale of goods, and he were considenng whether his cart would 
hold her or^not. 

“Well,” said he at length, “I don’t 'know but she can ; but • 
there ain’t -nothing on ’arth for her to sit down upon. ” 

“Gh^ never mind ; I’ll fix that,” said Mrs. Forbes. “Is there 
any straw ill the bottom of the cart ? ” 

“Not a bit”* 

“Well, rU fix It,” said Mrs. Forbes. “You get her trunk 

• • • 
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into tfie cart, will you, Mr, Van Brant? and I'll to ifco 
rest" 

Mr. Van Brunt moved off witl^ut another word to do what was 
desired of him, — apparently quite confounded at having a 
passenger instead of his more wonted load of bags and barrels. 
And his face still continued to wear the ^ singular doub^ ' 
expressly it had put on at first hearing th§ news. Ellen's 
<4CLmk wis quickly hoisted in, however ; ahd Mrs. Forbes fnesendy 
appeared with a littJe arm*chair, which Mr. Van Brunt with an 
approving look bestowed in the cart, plahting it with its back 
against the trunk to keep it steady. Mrs. Fbrbes then raising her- 
self on tiptoe by the sid,e of the cart, took a view of the arrange- 
. nients. « ^ 

“ That won't do yet,” said she ; “ her feet will be cold on thkt „ 
bare floor, and- 'tain't over clean neither. Here, Sally 1 run up 
and fetch me that piece of caipet you’ll find lying at the top of 
the back stairs. * Now, hurry I Nbw, Mr. Van Brunt, I depend 
upon you to get my things back again ; will you see and bring ’em 
the firsl time you come in town ? ” 

** rU see about it. But* what if I can’t get hold of them,*’ 
answered the person' addressed, with a half smile. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Forbes, with another, “I leave that to you; 
you have your “ways and means. Now, just sprefid tibis caipet 
ddwn nicely under her chaiif ; and theyi she’ll be fixed. Now, my 
darling, you’ll ride like a queen. But how are you gang to get 
in ? Will you lit Mr. V^n Brunt lift you up ? ” ’ • 

Ellen’s “ Oh, no, ma’am, if you please ! ” was accompanied with 
such an evident shrinking from the proposal, th?t Mrs. Forbes 
did not press it. A chair was brought from the kitchen, and by 
making a long step from it to the top of the wheel, and then to 
the edge of the cart, Ellen was at length safely stowed in her 
» place. Kind Mrs. Forbes then stretched herself up over th© side 
of the cart to shake hands with her and bid her good-bye, telling 
her^gain she would ride like a queen. Ellen answered only 
“Good-bye, ma’am;” but it was said with a look of so much 
* sweetness, and eyes swimming half in sadness and half in grate- 
fulness, that the good landlady could not forget it. 

“ 1 do think,” said she, when sbe went back to her husband, 

“ that is the dearest thin?, about, 1 ever did see.” 

“Humph I” said her®^husband, “ I reckon Miss Fortune will 
think so too.” 

The doubtful look cafne back to Mrs. Forbes’ fade, with 
another little grave shake of her head she went into the ki^ea. 

“How kind she is [ how good everybody is to me,” bought 
little Ellen, as she moved off in state in her charist drawn by 
oxoL Quite a contrast this new way of travelling was to the nmsy 
Vtage and swift steamer. Ellen did not know at first whether to 
hko cr disjike it ; but she came to the conclusion that it was veigr 



fimnsTp md[ a t«markabl}r amusing way of getting alo^g. Vlteio 
was one disadvantage about it certafniyp — their rate of tm^ was 
veiy slow. Ellen wondered her charioteer did not make his 
animals go faster ; but she sool forgot their lazy progress in the 
interest of novel sights and new scenes. 

Slowly, very slowly, the good oxen drew the cart and the little 
queen in the arm-chair out of the town, and they entered upon die 
c^en country. *The sun had already gone down when tlusy left 
the innt and the glow of his setting had faded a good diiSal by - 
time thdy got quite Oat of the town ; but liglu enough was left still 
to delight Ellen with the pleasant look of the country. It was a 
lovely evening, and ^uiet as summer ; not a breath stirring. The 
leaves were all off the trees ; the hills ^re brown ; and Uie soft, 
warm light tha^ still lingered upon* them forbade any look o{ 
harshness or dreariness. These hills lay towards the w^st, and at 
Thirlwall were not more than two miles distantf but doping off 
more to the west as the range extended in a southerly direction. 
Between, the ground was beafitifully broken? Rich fields and 
meadows lay on all sides, sometimes level, and sometimes with a 
soft, wavy surface, where Ellen thought it must be charming to 
run up and down. Every now and then these were varied by a 
little rising ground capped with aP piece of woodland ; and 
beautiful trees, many of them, were seen standing alone, especially 
by the twadfide. All had a cheerful, pleasant look. The houses 
were very scattered; in* the whole way they passed but Ifew. 
Ellen’s heart regularly began to beat when they came in sight of 
one, and ‘*1 wonder if that is Aunt Fortune’s hoi»e perhaps it 
is I or “ I hope it is not I " were the thoughts that rose in her 
mind. But slowly the oxen brought her abreast of the houses, one 
after another, and slpwly they passed on beyond, and there was no 
sign of getting home yet. There way was through pleasant lanes 
towards the south but constantly approaching the hills. About 
half a mile from Thirlwall, they crossed a little river, not morsii^ 
than thirty yards broad, and after that^he twilight deepened fast. 
The shades gathered on field and hill ; everything grew Brown, 
and then dusky ; and then Ellen was obliged to content herself 
with what was very near, for farther than that she could only see 
the outlines. She began again to think of their slow travelling, 
and to wonder that Mr. Van Brunt could be content with it She 
wondered too what made* him walk, wjjen he might just as well 
have sat in the cart ; the truth was he had chosen that for the 
puipose that he might have a good look at the little queen in the 
ann^^f^ir.* ApT^rently, however he too*now thought it might be as* 
well m make a little haste, for he thundered out some ordm to his 
ox^ Accompanied with two or three strokes of his heavy lash, 
which, tholigh not cruel by any means, went to Ellen’s heart. 

^ Them 1^ critters won’t go fast anyhow,” said he to £11^, 
**tliey will take their own time ; it ain’t no use to cut them.” 
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"O\aol pray don’t, if you please I ” said Ellen in a voice of 
earnest entreaty. 

“Tain*t fair, neither,” continu^ Mr. Van Brunt, lashing his 
great whip from side to side without touching anything. “ I have 
seen critters that would' take any quantity of whipping to make 
them go, but them ’ere ain’t of that kind ; they^ll work as long 
as they can stand, poor fellows * ” • 

^ T here was a little silence, duriag which Ellen eyed her rough 
Tltfcioteer, not knowing exactly what to make^of him. 

** I guess this is thtf first time you ever ri^ in an ox-cart, ain’t 
it?” . 

** Yes,” said Ellen ; “ I never saw one before.*^ 

“ Ha’n’t you never seen an ox-cart I Well, how do you 
like it ? ” • r 

“ I liker it very much indeed. Have we much farther to go 
before we get to*Aunt Fortune’s house ?” 

“ ‘ Aunt Fortune^ house 1 ’ a pr^'ttx, good bit yet. You see that 
mountain over there ? ” pointing with his whip to a hill directly 
west of them, and about a mile distant. 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 

“ That’s the Nose. ^ Then you see that other? ” pointing to one 
that lay some two miles furtner south ; “ Miss Fortune’s house is 
just this side of tljat ; it’s all of two miles from here.” ^ 

^d urged by this recpllection, he again scolcftd and 
cheered the patient oxen, who for the 'most paA kept pn their 
steady way without any reminder. But perhaps it was for Ellen’s 
sake that he scarcely touched them with the whip. * 

“ That don’t hurt them, not a bit,“ he remarked to Ellen, “ it 
only le^ s them know that Tm here, and they must mind their 
business. So you’re Miss Fortune’^ niece, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Van Brunt, with a desperate attempt at bqfng 
complimentary, “ I shouldujt care if you was mine too.” 

Ellqn was somewhat astounded, and so utterly unable to echo the 
wish, mat she said nothing. She did not know it, but Mr. Van 
Brunt had made, for him, most extj^aordinary efforts at sociability. 
Having quite exhausted himself, he now mounted into the car and 
sat silent, only now and then uttering energetic “Gee’s* I” and 
“Haw’s!” which greatly excited Ehen’s wonderment She dis- 
covered they were meant fmr the ears of tne oxen, but more than 
that she could not make out 

^ They plodded along very slowly, and the evening fell .fast. As 
they left behind the hill which Mr. Van Brunt had called “ The 
Nose,” they could see, through an opening in the mounta'in^ a bit 
of the western horizon, a^d some brightness still lingering tbefe ; 
but it was soon hid from view, and darkness veiled the whole 
country. Ellen could amuse herself no longer^ with looking 
about ; she cou^d see nothing very clearly but the outline of Mr. 
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Van Brunt^ broad back^ just before her But the stars had come out ; 
and, brilliant and clear, they were looking down upon herVith their 
thousand eyes. Ellen’s heau^ jumped, when she saw them, with a 
mixed feeling of pleasure and sadness. They carried her back to the 
last evening, when she was walking up the hill with Timmins ; she 
remembered her anger against Mrs. Dunscombe, and her kind 
friend’s waijiing not to indulge it, and all his teaching that day ; 
and^ tears came with^the thought, how glad she should be to hear 
him*gpeak to her^again. Still looking up at the beautiful quiet . 
stars, she thought, of her dear far-off mother, how long it was 
already since sh^ had seen her ; faster and faster the tears 
dropped ; and then she thought of that glorious One who had 
made the stars, and was above them «all, and who could and did 
see her mother and her, though etrer so far apart, and could l^ear 
and bless them both. The little face was no longer jiptumed — ^it 
was buried in her hands, and bowed to her lapf and tears streamed 
as she prayed that God wpul(} bless her dea^ mother and take care 
of her. Not once nor twice ; the fulness of Ellen’s heart could 
not be poured out in one asking. Greatly comforted at last at 
having, as it were, laid over the cf^re of her mother upon One who 
was able, she thought of herself and her late resolution to serve 
Him. She was in the same mind*stiU. *She could not call her- 
self a C]^ristian yet, but she was resolved to be one ; and she 
earnestly asked the Saviour she sought to mdke her and keep her 
His child. And then Ellen felt Sappy. • 

Quiet and weariness, and even drowsiness succeeded. It was 
wen the night was still, for it had gxwwn quite cool, and a breeze 
would have gone through and through Ellen’s nankeen coat. As 
It was she began to be chilly, when Mr. Van Brunt, who, since he 
had got into the<art, had made no remarks except to his oxen, 
turned round a little and spoke to her again. 

“ It’s only a little bit of way we’ve got to go now,” said he ; 

we'ie turning the comer.” ^ 

The words seemed to shoot through Ellen’s heart SheVas 
wide awake instantly, and quite warm ; and, leaning (Brward in 
her little chair, she strove to pierce the darkness on either hand 
of her, to see whereabouts tTie house stood, and how things looked. 
She could discern nothing but misty shadows and outlines of she 
could not tell what, the starlight was too dim to reveal anything 
to a stranger. • ^ 

“ There’s the house,” said Mr. Van Brunt, after a few minutes 
ntpre, do you see it yonder ? ” 

Ellen straiHied her eyes, but could make out nothing, not (fVen 
a glimpse of white. She sat back in her chair, her heart beating 
•violendy. Presently Mr. Van Brunt jumped down and opened a 
gate at the side of the road ; and, with a great deal of “ gee”-ing, 
the oxen ttftned to the right, and drew the cart a little way uphiS,. 
then stopped on what seem^ level ground. 
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*^Here we aie P cried Mr. Van Brunt, as he threw h!s wbb on 
the grouitd, ** and late enough I You must be tired of that little 
ajrm-chair by this time. Come to the side of the cart and TU lift 
yon down." * 

Poor Ellen I There^was no help for it She came to the side 
of the cart, and taking her in his arms her rough ^charioteer aet 
her very gently, and carefully on the ground. 

There!" said he, *^now you can run right in ; you see 
, riiat little gate ? ” • 

*• No,” said Ellen, “ 1 /ain*t see anything.” « 

** Well, come here,” said he, and I’ll show ybu. Here — yon’re 
irunning agin the fence ; this way." 

And he opened a little wicket, which Ellen managed to stumble 
though. 

“Now," said he, “go straight up to that door yonder, and 
• open it, and you’ll cee where to go. Don’t knock, but just pull 
the latch and go in." 

And he went off to^is oxen. Ellen at first saw no door, and 
did not even know where to look for it ; by degrees, as her head 
became clelrer, the large dark shadow of the house stood before 
her, and a little glimmering lighi of a path seemed to lead onward 
from where she stood. With unsteady steps Ellen pursued it tiU 
her foot struck against the stone before the door. Her trembling 
fiingers found the latch, lifted it, and she entered. All Wks dark ; 
but at*the right a window showed light glimmering v;ithin. Ellen 
made toward it, and coping, came to another door-latch. This 
was big and clumsy rhowever, she managed it, and, pushing open 
the heavy door, went in. 

' It was a good-sized, cheerful-looking kitchen. A fine fire was 
b^ing in die enormous fire-place ; the white walls and ceiling 
were yellow in the light of the fiame. No cancfles were needed, 
and none were there. The supper-table was set, and with its 
white table-cloth and shining furniture, looked very comfort 
able indeed. But the only petson there was an old woman, sitting 
by ^e of the fire, with her back towards Ellen. She seemed 
to be knitting, but did not move nor look round. Ellen had come 
a step or two into the room, and therewhe stood, unable to speak or 
to go any farther. “ Can ^at be Aunt Fortune ?" she thought ; 
“she can’t be as old as that 1 " » 

In another minute a door <mened at her wight, just behind the 
old woman’s back, and a secdnd figure appeared at the top^of a 
flight of stairs which led down from the kitchen. She came in, 
i^atting the door behind hef with her foot ; and, ^indeed, both 
han^ were full, one holding a lamp and a knife, and the 
other a plate of buUer.« The sight of Ellen stopped’ iiec 
slint. s 

, “What is this? and what do you leave the door open for 
Ch^}"ibeui<L 
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She advanced towards it, plate and lamp Is hand, ayd settinf 
her back against the door, shut it vigoroudy. 

** Who are you ? and wha^s wanting ?” 

** 1 am Ellen Montgomery, ma’am,” said Ellen tinudly. 

fVAatf** said the lady, with some emphasis. 

** Didn't yen expect me, ma’am?*’ said Ellen; ’’papa said he 
would writ*” • 

’’Why, is this aEllen Montgomery?” said Miss Fortune, 
apparently force4 to the conclusion that it must be. 

” Yes, ma'am,” «aid Ellen. • 

Miss Fortune went to the table and put the butter and the lamp 
in their places. ’’Did you say your father wrote to tell me ^ 
your comin? ? • ^ • 

” He said he would, ma’am,” said Ellen. • 

” He didn’t ! Never sent me a line. Just like him 1 1 never 
yet knew Morgan Montgomery do a thing wlfbn he promised he 
would.” « • , 

Ellen’s face flushed, and her heart swelled. She stood motion- 
less. ^ 

” How did you get down here ‘to-night ? • 

” I came in Mr. Van Brunt’s ox-cart,” said Ellen. 

”Mr. Van Brunt’s ox-cart t llien fie’s got home, has he?” 
And hearing at that instant, a noise outside, ^Miss Fortune swept 
to tne door, ^ying, as she opened it, ” Sit dbwn, child, and take 
off your things.” * ^ 

^e first command, at least, Ellen obeyed dadly ; she did not feel 
enough at home to comply with tlft second. She only took off 
her bonnet. 

” Well, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Miss Fortune at the door, ’’have 
you brought mi?a barrel of flour ?” 

” No, Miss Fortune,” said the voice of Ellen’s charioteer, ” I’ve 
•brought you something better than that.” 

’’Where did you find her?” ;aid Miss Fortune, sometitihg 
shortly* 

“ Up at Forbes’s.” 

“ What have you got there ?” 
trunk. Where is it\o go?” 

” A trunk t Bless me ! it must go upstairs ; but how It Is ever 
to get there, I am sure !• don’t know.” 

” I’ll And a way to get it there, I’U engage, if you’ll be so good 
as to open the door for me, ma’am.” 

“ Indeed you won’t I That’ll never do I With your shoes I ” 
laid Miss Ifortune, in a tone of indignant housewifery. ' * 

>Well, without my shoes, then,” said Mr. Van Brunt, with a 
* half mggle, as Ellen heard the shoes kicked off. ” Now, ma’am, 
^ out m my way ; give me a road.” 

Miss Ft>rtune seized the lamp, and opening anothm*^ dooi^ 
ushered Mr, Van Brunt and the trunk out the kitdben, and vft 
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Ellen saw not whither. In a minute or two they returned, and he 
of the ox-^rt went out. 

** Supper’s just ready, Mr. Van Brunt,” said the mistress of the 
house. ^ 

Can’t stay, ma’am ; it’s so late ; must hurry home.” And he 
closed the door behind him. 

“What made you so late?” asked Miss Fortune of Ellen* 

“1 don’t knoW, tna’am — 1 believe Mr. Van Bruift said the 
V blacksmith had kept him.” ^ ' 

Miss Fortune bustled ^about a few minutes in silence, setting 
some things on the table and hlling the tea>pot.‘ 

“ Come,” she said to Ellen, “ take off your cdat, aud come to 
the table. You must be hungry by this time. It’s a good while 
since you had your dinner, ain’t «!t ? Come, mother.” ^ 

The old lady rose, and Miss Fortune, taking her chair, set it by 
the side of the tabl^next the hre. Ellen was opposite to her, and 
now, for the first time, the old lady seemed to know that she was 
in the room. She lobked at her vbry ^attentively, but with an 
expressionless gaze which Ellen did not like to meet, though 
otherwise heh' face was calm and pleasant. 

“ Who is that ? ” inquired the old lady presently of Miss Fortune, 
in a half whisper. • v 

“That’s Morgan’s daughter,” was the answer. 

“Morgan’s daughter I Has Morgan a daughter?” ^ „ 

“ Wky, yes, mother ; don’t you eemember J[ told you^a month ago 
he was going to send her here ?” 

The old lady tumeG again ^^ith a half shake of her head towavds 
Ellen. “ Morgan’s daughter,” she repeated to herself softly, “ she’s 
a pretty little girl, — ^very pretty. Will you come round here and 
give me a kiss, dear? ’• 

Ellen submitted. The old lady folded her in her arms and 
kissed her affectionately. “That’s your grandmother, Ellen,” 
said. Miss Fortune, as Ellen went back to her seat. 

Ellen had no words to answer. Her Aunt saw her weary, down 
look, and coon after supper proposed to take her upstairs. Ellen 
gladly followed her. Miss Fortune showed her to her room, and 
first asking if she wanted anything, left, her to herself. It was a 
relief. Ellen’s heart had been brimful and ready to run ovelv for 
some time, but the tears could no» come fben. They did not now, 
till she had undressed and laid her weary liule body on the bed ; 
then they broke forth in an agSny. “ She did not kiss me I she 
didn’t say she was glad to see me 1 ” thought poor Ellen. But 
^ weariness this time was too much for sorrow and dis^pointment. 

It was but a few minutes, and Ellen’s brow was calm again^ and 
her eyelids still, and with the^ tears wet upon her cheeks, she was . 
fisst asleep. « 
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CHAPTER X. 

MU1>—AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Nimble mischance, that commit so swift of foot t 

Shakespbari. 

T he morning sun was shining full and strong in Ellen’s eyes 
whin she awoke. Bewildered at the strangeness of every- 
thing around her, sfie raised herself on her elbow, and • 
took^ long look « at her new home. It ^ouid not help but seem 
cheerful. The brTght beams of sunlight streaming in through the 
windows lighted 6n the wall and the old wainscoting, and, paint- 
less and rough as they were, Nature’sjown gilding more than made 
amends for«their want of comeliness. Still Ellen was not much 
pleased with the result of her survey. The room was good sized, 
and perfectly neat and clean ; it had two larg^ windows opening 
to the east, through which, morning by morning, the sun looked 
in — that was another bl^ssflig. But the floor was without the 
sign of a carpet, and the bare boards looked to Ellen very com- 
fortless. The hard-finished walls were not very %mooth nor 
particularly white. The doors and wood-work, though very neat, 
and even carved with some attempit at ornament, had never known 
the touch of paint, and had grown in the course of years to be of 
a ligiit-bfown colour. The room was very bare’ of furniture too. 

A dressing table, pitr-table, or what-not, stood betwt^n the 
windows, but it was only a half-circular top of pine board set 
upon three very long, bare-looking legs — altogether of a most 
awkward and unhappy appearance, Ellen thought, and quite too 
high for her to use with any comfort No glass hung over it, nor 
anywhere else. JDn the north side of the room was a fire-place; 
against the opposite wall stood Ellen’s trunk and two chairs ; that 
was all, except the cot bed she was lying on, and which had its 
))lace opposite the windows. The coverlid of that came in fosAa 
share of her displeasure, being of home-made white and blue 
worsted mixed with cotton, exceedingly thick and heavyF 

“ I wonder what sort of a blanket is under it,” said Ellen, “ if 1 
can ever get it off to secRl — pretty good ; but the sheets arc 
cottofi, and so is the pillow case.” 

She was still leaning op her elbow, looking around her with a 
rather discontented face, when some door being opened down- 
stairs, a great noise of hissing ancf sputtering came to her cars, 
and presently after there stole to her nostrils a steaming odour of 
something v|^ savoury from the kitchen. It said as plainly as 
any^essing^ell that she had better get up. So up she jumped, 
.and^t about the business of dressing^ with great alacrity. Where 
was the distress of last night ? Gone — with the darkness. She 
had slept well : the bracing atmosphere had restored strength and 
spirits ; and the bright morning light made it impossible to be* 
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doll or dom^heart^ in spite of the new cause she thouglit she 
had fi^und. She went on quick with the business of \lie tdlet ; 
bet when^tt cnmt to the washing, she suddenly discovered that 
there were no conveniences for it in her room — no sign of pitcher 
or basin, or stand to hold them, ftllen was slightly dismayed ; 
bat presently recollected her arrival had not been looked for so 
soon, and probably the preparations for it had qot been com- 
fdeted. So shq finished dressing, and then set out to^nd her way 
to the kitchen. On opening the doqr, there yras a little landing- 
^ place from which the stairs descended just in front qf her, and at 
the left hand another door, which she supposed* must lead A her 
aunt’s room. At the foot of the stairs Ellen 1[ound herself in a 
large square room or hall, for one of its doors, on the east, opened 
to the outer air, and was in fact the front door of the house. 
Anpther Ellen tried on the south side ; it would not open. A 
third, under ihe stairs, admitted her to the kitchen. 

The noise hissing and sputtering now became quite violent, 
and the smell of the cpoking, to Ellcjp’s fitncy, rather too strong to 
be pleasant. Before a good fire stood Miss Fortune, holding the 
end of a very long iron handle by which she was kept in com- 
munication *with a fiat vessel sitting on the fire, in whicit Ellen 
soon discovered all this noisy add odorous cooking was going on. 
A tall tin coffee-pot stooA on sdme coals in the comer of the fire- 
place, and another little iron vessel in front also claime^ a share 
of Miss Fortune’s Attention, for she every now and then leaned 
forwaA to give a stir to whatever was in it, maklhg each time 
quite a spasmodic e^ort to do so without quitting her hold ^>f the 
long handle. Ellen drew near and looked on with great curiosity, 
and not a little appetite ; but Miss Fortune was far too busy to 
give her more than a passing glance. At length the hissing pan 
was brought to the hearth for some new arrangement of its con- 
tents, and Ellen seized the moment of peace and quiet to say, 
** Good-morning, Aunt Fortune.” 

^Miss Fortune was crouching by the pan turning her slices (A 
pork. 

HowMo you do this morning ? ” she answered without looking 
up. 

Ellen replied that she felt a great dbal better. 

“Slept warm, did you?” said Miss Fortune, as she set tub pan 
back on the fire. And Ellen could haadly answer, “ Quite warm, 
ma’am,” when the hissing an^ sputtering b^an again as loud as 
ever. 

“ I must wait,” thought EUen, “ till this is over before I say 
whht 1 want to. 1 can’t scream out to ask for.^ basin and 
towel.” 

' In a fow minutes the pan«was removed from the fire, and Miss* 
Fortune went on to take out the brown slices of nicely-fridd pork 
•and grrange them in a deep dish, leaving a small quantity of clear 



pan. EUen^ who was gmiily interestsd, and ^ajimring 
stq> ftiost lUtentivelf, settled m her own mind that certainly 
this would be thrown away» being fit for nothing but ^e pigs. 
But Miss Fortune didn’t think so, for she darted into some pantty 
dose by, and returning with a cup oi cream in her hand, emptied 
it all into the pork fat. Then she ran into the pantry again for a 
little round tin.box, with a cover foil of holes, and shaking this 
gently over ^e pan, a fine white shower of fiouir fell upon the 
cream. The pan wa§ then imlaced on the fire and stirr^ ; and 
to Ellen’s astonishment the whole changed, as if by magic, to a 
thicl^* white frotlf. It was not till Miss* Fortune was caref^y 
pouring this over ^e fried slices in the dish that Ellen suddenly 
recollected that breakfast was ready, and she was not. 

“Aunt Fortune,” she said timidly, “I haven’t washed yet; 
there’s no basin in my room.” * 

Miss Fortune made no answer nor gave any sign^of hearing ; 
she went on dishing up breakfast. Ellen waited a few minutes. 

“ Will you please, ma’am, to show me where 1 can wash my- 
self.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Fortune, suddenly standing erect, “you’ll 
have to go down to the spout” • ^ 

“ The spout, ma’am,” said Ellexf ; “ what’s that ? ” 

“ You’ll know it when you see h, I giiess,” answered her aunt, 
again stepping over her preparations. But in another moment 
she a9t>se and said, “Just open that door there behind you, and 
go down the ^rs and*out at theMoor, and you’ll see whef^ it if| 
and a%at it is too.” • 

Ellen still lingered. “ Would you^e as good as to give me a 
towel, ma’am,” she said timidly. 

Miss Fortune dashed passed her and out of another door, 
whence she presently returned with a clean towel which she 
threw over EUen’s arm, and then went back to her work. 

Opening the door by which she had first seen her aunt enter 
{he night before, Ellen went down a steep flight of steps, slM 
found herself in a lower kitchen, infended for common purposes. 
It seemed not to be used at all, at least there was no fire there, 
and a cellar-like feeling and smell instead. That was no wonder, 
for beyond the fireplace on\he left hand was the opening to the 
cellar, which, running under the other part of the house, was on a 
level with this kitchen, dt had no furniture but a table and two 
chairs. The thick hdavy door stood open. Passing out, Ellen 
looked around her for water, — in what shape or form it was to 
present itself she had no very clear idea. She soon spied, a fow 
yards ^istant^ little stream of water pouring from the end Of a 
pipQ«sSr trough raised about a foot and a half from the ground, and 
•Si well-worn path leading to it, left tno doubt of its being “ the 
spout”^ But when she had reached it Ellen was in no small 
pmade as fo”bow she should manage. The water was clear ml. 
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brightt poured very fast into a shallow wooden trough 
underneath, whence it ran off into the meadow and disappeared. 

** But ^hat shall 1 do without a basin,” thought Ellen, ** 1 can^t 
catch any water in my hands, it runs too fast. If 1 only could 
get my face under there — that woul2f be fine I ” 

Very carefully and cautiously she tried it, but the continual 
spattering of the water had made the board on which she stood 
so slippery that before her face could reach the stream she came 
very near tumbling headlong, and ^o taking more of a cold bath 
than she wished for. So she contented herself with the drop% her 
hands could bring to hsr face, — a scanty supply ; but these drops 
were deliciously cold and fresh. And afterwards she pleased her- 
self with holding her hands in the running water, till they were 
red with the cold. On the whole Ellen enjoyed her washing very 
much. The morning air came playing about her ; its cool 
breath was pn her cheek with health in its touch. The early sun 
was shining on tsee, and meadow, and hill ; the long shadows 
stretched over the grass, and the ^vei^ brown outhouses looked 
bright. She thought it was the loveliest place &he ever had seen. 
And that sparkling trickling water was certainly the purest and 
sweetest she had ever tasted- ‘Where could it come from? It 
poured from a small trough made of the split trunk of a tree with 
a little groove or chanliel twt) inches wide hollowed out in it. 
But at the end of one of these troughs, another lappe^d on, and 
another at the end of that, and how many there were Ellen 4ou]d 
not sBe, nor where the beginrfing of them was.* Ellen stood 
gazing and wondering, drinking in the fresh air, hope and*spirits 
rising every minute*, when fShe suddenly recollected breakfhst I 
She hurried in. As she expected, her aunt was at the table ; but 
to her surprise, and not at all to her gratification, there was Mr. 
Van Brunt at the other end of it, eating away, wry much at home 
indeed. In silent dismay Ellen drew her chair to the side of the 
table. ^ 

Did you find the spout ?" asked Miss Fortune. 

** Yes ma* am 

“ WelV how do you like it ?” 

“ Oh, I like it very much indeed,” said Ellen. ” 1 think it is 
beautiful.” • 

Miss Fortune’s face rather softened at this, and she gave Ellen 
an abundant supply of all that was om the table. Her journey, 
the bracing air, and her cool morning Vash, altogether, had 
made Ellen very sharp, and she did justice to the breakfast. »She 
thought never was coffee so good as this country coffee ; npr any- 
thing so excellent as the brown bread and butter, both as sweet 
as bread and butter could be ; neither was cookery so entirely 
satisfactory as Miss Fortune’s fned pork and potatoes. Yet her* 
teaspoon was not silver ; her knife could not boast of bein^ either 
^shazp or bright ; and her fork was certainly made fdr anything 
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else in the world but comfort and convenience, being of only two 
prongs, and* those so far apart that Ellen had no small difficulty 
to carry the potato safely from her plate to her mc^th. It 
mattered nothing ; she was now looking on the bright side of 
diings, and all this only mad# her breakfast taste the sweater. 

Ellen rose from the table when she had finished, and stood a 
few minutes thc^ughtfully by the fire. 

“Aunt Fortune,” she said at length timidly, “if you’ve no 
objection, I sliould like to go and take a good look *all about.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mfss Fortune, “go where you like; I’ll give 
you aVeek to do What you please with yoyrself,” 

“ Thank you,ma’^m,’ said Ellen, as she ran off for her bonnet ; 
“ a week’s a long time. I suppose,” thought she, “ 1 shall go to 
the school at the end of that.” ^ 

Returning «quickly with her white bonnet, Ellen opened the 
heavy kitchen door by which she had entered last night, and went 
out. She found herself in a kind of long sl^d. It had very 
rough walls and floor, and overhead showed the brown beams and 
rafters ; two little windowiT and a door were on the side. All 
manner of rubbish lay there, especially at the f'lrther end. There 
were scattered about and piled up.vanous boxes, boards, farming 
and garden tools, old pieces of ft>pe and sheepskin, old iron, a 
cheese-press, and what not. Ellen* did net stay long to look, but 
went out to find something pleasanter. A few yards from the 
shed doorVas the little gate through which she had stumbled in 
the dark, and \>utside of that Ellen stood still a while. It ^s a 
fair, pibasant day, and the country scene she looked upon was 
very’pretty. Ellen thought so. Be{pre her,^t a little distance, 
rose the great gable end of the bam, and a long row of outhouses 
stretched away from it towards the left. 1 he ground was strewn 
thick with chips ;^and the reason was not hard to find, for a little 
way off, under an old stunted apple>tree, lay a huge log, well 
chipped on the upper surface, with the axe resting against ii ; and 
close by were some sticks of wood both chopped and unchoppetL 
To the right the ground descended^ gently to a beautiful plane 
meadow, skirted on the hither side by a row of fine ap[fle-trees. 
The smooth green flat tempted Ellen to a run, but first she 
x>oked to the left. There* was the garden, she guessed, for 
there was a paling fence which enclosed a pretty large piece of 
ground ; and between the^gi^rden and the house a green slope 
ran down to the spout. That reminded her that she intended 
makipg a journey of discovery up thft course of the long trough. 
No time could be better than uow, and she ran down the slope. 

The trough ^as supported at sornft height from the ground by 
little lysaps of stones placed here and there along its whole course. 
Not far from the spout it crossed a fei^e. Ellen must cross it too 
to gain her object, and how that could be done was a great ques- 
tion ; she resolved to try, however. But first she played awhile 
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wHh the water, which had great diarms for her, 4ammed 
fqp the little channel with her fingers, forcing the wfiter to fiow 
over the side of the trough ; there was something very pleasant kk 
stopping the supply of die spout, and seeing the water trickling 
over where it had no business to go ; and she did not heed dud 
some of the drops took her frock in their way. She stooped Jxer 
tips to the trough and drank of its sweet currentyr-only for fun*S 
sake, for she was not thirsty. Finally, she set out jo follow die 
stream up to its head. But poor ]^llen had not gone more than 
half way towards the fence, when she all at once plunged info the 
mire. The green grass growing there had \.6oked fair enough, 
but there was running water and black mud under the green 
grass, she found to her sorrow. Her shoes, her stockings, were 
foil. What was to be done now ? The journey of discovery must 
be given up. She forgot to think about where the water came 
from, in the more pressing question, ^ What will Aunt Fortune 
say?’* — and the quick wish came that she had her mother to go 
to. However, she got out of the, slough, and wiping her shoes 
a$ well as she could on the grass, *5he hasten^ back to the 
house. 

The kitchen was all put in order, the hearth swept, the irons at 
the fire and Miss Fortune just*pinning her ironing blanket on the 
table. “ Well, what’s the matter ? ” she said, when she saw Ellen’s 
face ; but as her glance reached the floor, her brow^ darkened. 
“ M^rcy on me I ” ^he exclaimed, with slow emphasis, “ what on 
earth have you been about ? where have you been I' ** 

Ellen explained., ^ 

“ Well, you have made a ^figure of yourself I Sit down I”* said 
her aunt, shortly, as she tlinist a chair down on the hearth before 
the Are ; “ I should have thought you’d have wit enough at your 
age to keep out of the ditch.” r 

didn’t see any ditch,” said Ellen. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Miss Fortune, who was energetically 
twitching off Ellen’s shoes and stockings with her forefinger and 
thumb. ^ “I suppose not 1 you were staring up at the moon or 
stars, I suppose.” 

“It all looked green and smooth,” said poor Ellen ; one part 
}u 5 t like another ; and the first thfng 1 knew I was up to my 
ankles.” 

“What were you there at all for?” ««aid Miss Fortune, shortly 
enough, , ^ 

“ 1 couldn’t see where the water came from, and 1 wanted to 
find out” 

"“Well, you’ve found out enough for one day^I hope. Just 
look at those stockings 1 Ha’n’t you got never a pair of o^oured 
stockings, that you mus^ go poking into the mud with ediite 
ones ? ” * 

“No, ma’am.” * 



^I>0 jfmmean to say you never wpra any but white ones at 
home?” / 

** Yes, ma’am ; 1 never had any others.” 

Miss Fortune’s thoughts seemed too much for speech, hrom 
the way in which she jumped up and went off without saying aoy- 
^ing more. She presently came back with an old pair of grey 
"socks, which she bade Ellen put on as soon as her feet were 
dry. ^ 

^How many of those wf^ite stockings have you?” she 
said. • ^ 

” Mamma bough} me half a dozen pairs qt. new ones just 
before 1 came away, and I had as many as that of old ones 
besides.” 

“ Well, now, go up to your trunk and bring ’m all down to me 
• —every pair ctf white stockings youThave got. There’s a pair pf 
old slippers you can put on till your shoes are di^” she saidf 
dinging them to her ; they aren’t much too bigp for you.” 

** They’re not much too bjg jpr the they’re a great deal 
too big for me,” thought %llen ; but she said nothing. She 
gathered all her stockings together and brought them downstairs, 
as her aunt had bidden her. * * 

•* Now you may run out to the b'am to Mr. Van Brunt ; you’ll 
find him there, and tell him I want him tcT bring me some white 
maple bar^ when he comes home to dinner — white maple bark, 
do yotr hear ? ” • , 

Away went £llen, buMn a few diinutes came back. ” I ^can’t 
get in,” she said. ^ 

*• Wiat’s the matter ? " • 

” Those great doors are shut, and I can’t open them. I knocked, 
but nobody came.” 

Knock at a ba^i door 1 ” said Miss Fortune. ** You must go 
in at the little cow>house door, at the left, and go round. He’s in 
^ the lower bam-fioor.” 

*Thc bam stood lower than the level of the chip-yard, from 
which a little bridge led to the great Boorway of the second floor. 
Passing down the range of outhouses, Ellen came to the lidle door 
her aunt had spoken of. ” But what in the world should 1 do if 
there be cows inside there ? ’’^isaid she to herself. She peeped in ; 
the coW'house was perfectly empty ; and cautiously, and with 
many a fearful glance to 4he right and left, lest some terrible 
homed animal should present itself, Ellen made her way across 
Ihe cow-house, and through the barn-yard, littered thick with 
straw, wet and dry, to the lower barn-door. The door of this 
stood Wide open. Ellen looked with wonder and pleasure whdb 
Whe gos in. It was an immense room — the sides showed nothing 
but hay up to the ceiling, except here ^nd there an enormous up- 
right pdit ; the floor was perfectly clean, only a few locks of hay 
and gmins oi? wheat scattered upon it ; and a pleasant sweet sm^ 
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was there, Ellen could not tell of what But no Mr., Van Brunt 
She looked about for him, she dragged her disagreeable slippers 
back and forth over the floor in vain. 

“ Hilloa ! what*s wanting ? ” at bngth cried a rough voice sbe 
remembered very well. But where was the speaker ? On every 
side, to every corner, her eyes turned without finding him. "She 
looked up at last. There was the round face of Mr. Van Brunt 
peering down at her through a large opening or trap>door in the 
upper floor. ^ 

Well,” said he, '*have you come out here to help me i thrash 
wheat ? « 

Ellen told him what she had come for. 

“ White maple bark ; well,” said he, in his slow way, ** I’ll bring 
it. I wonder what's in th4 wjind now.” 

' So Ellen wondered, as she slowly went back to ttie house ; and * 
yet more, when her aunt set her to tacking her stockings together 
by two and two.*’ 

“ What are you going to do with them, Aunt Fortune ? ” she at 
last ventured to say. 

“ You’r see, when the time comes.” 

** Mayn't 1 keep out one pair?” said Ellen, who had a vague 
notion that by some mysterious means her stockings were to be 
prevented from ever looking white any more. 

“No ; just do as I tell you.” ^ 

Jifr. Van Brunt came at dinrer-time wijth the white maple bark. 
It was thrown forthwith into a btass kettle of water, whi<^h Miss 
Fortune had already hung over the fire. Ellen felt sure thi§ had 
something to do with her stockings, but she could ask no 
questions ; and as soon as dinner was over she went up to her 
room. It didn’t look pleasant now. The brown wood-work and 
rough dingy walls had lost their gilding. The sunshine was out 
of it ; and what was more, the sunshine was out of Ellen's heart 
too. She went to the window and opened it, but there was 
nothing to keep it open ; it slid down again as soon as she let it 
go. E'lffied and sad, she stood leaning her elbows on the window- 
sill, looking out on the grass-plat that lay before the door, and the 
little gate that opened on the lake, ftnd the smooth meadow, and 
rich broken country beyond. It was a very fair and pleasant 
scene in the soft sunlight of the last of October ; but the charm 
of it was gone for Ellen ; it was dfeary. She looked without 
caring to look, or knowing rvhat she was looking at ; she felt the 
tears rising to her eyes, and, sick of the window, turned away, 
liter eye fell on her trunk | her next thought was of her desk 
inside of it, and suddenly her heart sprang. **’1 will write to 
mamma 1 ” No sooner said than done. The trunk was ^uickl^ 
open, and hasty hands pulled out one thing after another till the 
desk was reached. ^ 

^*Bttt what shall I do?” thought she ; “there isn’t a sign of a 
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table. Oh, what a place 1 1*11 shut my trunk aihd put it 9 n that 
But here are all these things to put back tirsL.'* 

Jhey were eagerly stowed §way ; and then kneeling by the 
side of the trunk, with loving hands Ellen opened her desk. A 
sheet of paper was drawn from her store, and properly placed 
before her ; the pen dipped in the ink, and at first with a hurried, 
then with a trembling hand, she wrote, “ My dear Mamma.** %it 
Ellen*^ heart had been swelling tand swelling with every letter of 
those three words, j^nd scarcely was the last “ a ** finished, when 
the pen was dashed ^down, and dinging awfty from the desk, she 
threw herself on the floor in a passion of gnef. It seemed as if 
she had her mother again in her arms, and was clinging with a 
death-grasp not to be parted from her. ‘And then the feeling that 
she was parted 1 As much bitter sorrow as a little heart can 
know was in poor Ellen’s now. In her childish despair^he wished 
she could die, and almost thought she should. After a time, how- 
ever, though not a short time* sl»e rose from the floor and went to 
her writing again ; her heart a little eased by weeping, yet the 
tears kept coming all the time, and she could not quite Jceep her 
paper from being blotted. The first^ sheet was spoiled before she 
was aware ; she took another. 

Dearest MaxMma, 

“It makes me sib glad and so sorry to write to you, t^at 
1 don’t know what to do. I want to see you 5 p much, mamma, 
that it seems to me sometimes as if my heart would break. Oh, 
mamma, if I could just kiss you once more, 1 would give anything 
in the whole world. I can’t be happy as long as you are away, 
and I’m afraid 1 can^t be good either ; but I will try. Oh, 1 will try, 
mamma. I have so much to say to you, that I don’t know where 
to begin. I am sure my paper will never hold it all. You will want 
toicnow about my journey. The first day was on the steam-boat, 
you know. 1 should have had a dreadful time that day, mamma, 
but for something I’ll tell you about. 1 was silting up on thd upper 
deck, thinking about you, and feeling very badly indeed, w'hen a 
gentleman came and spoke !b me, and asked me wliat was the 
matter.* Mamma, I can’t tell you how kind he was to me. He 
kept me with him the whole (Jay. He took me all over the boat, and 
showed me all about a great many things, and he talked to me a 
great deal. Oh, mamma, how he talked to me! He read in the 
Bible to me, and explained it, and he tried to make me a Christian. 
And oh, Tnainnia, when he was talking to me, how I wanted to cU> 
as he said t andT I resolved I would. 1 did, mamma, and 1 have 
not forgotten it. I will try indeed, but 1 am afraid u will be vefy 
hard without you or him, or anybodf else to help me. You 
couldn’t hav^ been kinder yourself, mamma ; he kissed me at 
night when 1 bid him good-bye, and I was very sony indeed. * J 
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wish It' could sel him again. Mamma, I will always lovn that 
gentleman, if 1 never see him again in the world. I wish diere 
was somebody here that I could Ifwe, but there is not You will 
want to know what sort of a person my Aunt Fortune is. I think 
she is very good looking, or she would be if her nose was not quite 
so sharp ; but, mamma, 1 can’t tell you what sort of a feeling 1 
have about her ; it seems to me as if she was shasp aU over. 1 
am sure her eyes are as sharp slj two noedles. And shp don^ 
walk like other people ; at least, sometimes.. She makes que^ 
little jerks and starts'and jumps, and flies about like I don’t know 
what. I am afraid it is not right for me to write so about her ; 
but may I not tell you, mamma ? There’s nobody else for me to 
talk to. 1 can’t like Aunt Fprtune much yet, and 1 am sure she 
don’t like me ; but 1 will try to make her. 1 have not forgotten 
what you uaid to me about that. Ol^ dear mamma, 1 will try to 
mind everything you ever said to me in your life. I am afraid you 
won’t like what i have written atouhAunt Fortune ; but inde^ I 
have done nothing to displease her, and I will try not to. If you 
were only here, mamma, 1 should say it was the loveliest place 1 
ever saw in my life. Perhaps, after all, 1 shall feel better, and be 
quite happy by and bv ; but^oh, mamma, how glad I shall be when 
1 get a letter from you ! 1 shall begin to look for it soon, and I 

think 1 shall go out of my wits with joy when it comes I had die 
fur.niest ride down here from .Thirlwall that you ^can thiiUc ; how 
do you guess I came? In a cart drawn by oxen! Thejj went so 
slow we were an^age getting here ; but I liked it very much. 
There was a good-natured man driving the oxen, and he w£s kind 
to me ; but, mamma, what do you think ? — he eats at the table t 
1 know what you would tell me ; you would say I must not mind 
trifles. Well, I will try not, mamma. Oh, drrling mother, I can’t 
think much of anything but you. 1 think of you the whole time. 
Who makes tea for you now ? Are you better ? Are you gqjng 
to leave New York soon?. It seems dreadfully long since I saw 
you. ..1 am tired, dear mamma, and cold ; and it is getting dark. 
I must stop. I have a good big room to myself ; that is a good 
thing. I should not like to sleep with Aunt Fortune. Good night, 
dear mamma. 1 wish 1 could sle^p with you once more. Oh^ 
when will that be again, mamma ? Good night. Good flight 

*VYour affectionate Ellsn." 

» 

The letter finished was cm^Uy folded, enclosed, and directed ; 
a^d then, with an odd mixture of pleasure and sadness^ Ellen lit 
one of her little wax matclies, as she called them, and sealed it 
very nicely. She looked at it fondly a minute when all was done, 
thinking of the dear fingws that would hold and open it ; hei aext 
movement was to sink her face in her hands, and pray most 
earnestly for a blessing upon her mother, and hel]? for bersel^-^ 
poor Ellen felt she needed it. She was afraid of lingering left 
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M thcNild be ready ) ao, loddng up hear letter, she went dbwh 
itairs. 

The tea was ready. Miss Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt were at 
Hke table, and so was the old Itdy, whom Ellen had not seen be- 
fore that day. She quietly drew up her chair to its place. 

Well,” said Miss Fortune, 1 hope you feel better for your 
long stay upstaih.” 

** 1 do, ma’dm,” said EUen ; *‘a great deal better.^ 

“ What have you bebn aboulf ? * 

^ 1 have been wntiug, ma’am.” 

••Writing what?** 

•• 1 have been writing to mamma.” 

Perhaps Miss Fortune heard the trembling of Ellen’s voice, or 
her sharp glaqice saw the lip quiver ancf eyelid droop. Something 
softened her. She spoke in a different tone ; asked Ellen if hSr 
tea was good ; took care she had plenty of the lyead^and butter, 
and excellent cheese, which was on the table ; and lastly cut her 
a large piece of the pumpkiit pib. Mr. Van Brunt too looked once . 
or twice at Ellen’s face as if he thought all was not right there^' ^ 
He was not so sharp as Miss Forttgie, but the swollen ^eyes and 
tear stains were not quite lost upon* him. 

After tea, when Mr. Van Brunt was gone, and the tea things 
cleared away, Ellen had the pleasure of finding out the mystery 
thej;)rats kettle and the white maple bark.. The kettle now k. 
stood in the chimney corner. Miss»Fortune, seatiifg herself b.^'^re 
it, threvr in all Ellen’s stockings except one pair, which she flung 
over j:o her, saying — “There, 1 don’t care if ydh keep that one.’* 
Then, tucking up her sleeves to the elbows, she fished up pair 
after pair out of the kettle, and wringing them out hung them on 
chairs to dry. But, as Ellen had opined, they were no longer 
white, but of a finc^ slate colour. She looked on in silence, too 
much vexed to ask questions. 

♦“Wellhowdo yqu like that ? ** said Miss Fortune at lengtl^ 
when she bad got two or three chair:* round the Are pretty well 
hung with a display of slate-coloured cotten legs. • 

“ 1 don’t like it at all,” said Ellen. 

•‘Well, /do. How many pair of white stockings would you 
like to .drive into the mud and let me wash out every week ? ” 

•• You wash 1 ” said Ellen in surprise ; “ 1 didn’t think of j^our 
doing it" , • 

“ Who did you think was going to^lo it ? There’s nothing in 
diis house but goes through my hand, 1 can tell you, and so must 
you. l»suppose you’ve lived all ygur life among people thi^jt 
thought a great deal of wetting their little finger; but 1 am not 
one ^ ’em, 1 guess you’ll find.” 

* Ellen was convinced of that already, i 
••WeU, sdmt are you thinking of?" said Miss Fortune pre- 
waalOf. * 
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** I’nitthinking of my nice white daming-cotton,” said Ellen* 
” 1 might just as well not have had it” 

“ Is it wound or m the skein ?” o 
“ In the skein.” 

“ Then just go right up and get it Til warrant Til fix it so that 
you*ll have a use for it” « 

Ellen obeyed, but musing rather uncomfortably what else there 
was of hers that Miss Fortune could lay hands on. She seemed 
in imagination to see all her white things tujning browit. She 
resolved she would kehp her tnihk well lockyed up ; but what if 
her keys should be called for ? * 

She was dismissed to her room soon after the dyeing business 
was completed. It was racher a disagreeable surprise to find her 
bed still unmade ; and she di^ not at all like the notion that the 
making of k> must depend entirely upon herself ; Ellen had no 
fancy for such handiwork. She went to sleep in somewhat the 
same dissatisfied mood with which the day had been begun ; dis- 
pleasure at her coarse heavy coverlid and cotton sheets again 
taking its place among weightier matters ; and dreamed of tying 
them together into a rope by )vhich to let herself down out of the 
window ; but when she had got so far, Ellen’s sleep became 
lound, and the end of the dream was never known. 


CHAPTER XT. 

RUNNING aWy with THE BROOK. 

Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside 
And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

LoNorBLLojr. From th* Gtrmam 

C LOUDS and rain and cold winds kept Ellen within doors 
for several days. This did not better the state of matters 
between herself and her aunt. Shut up with her in the 
kitchen from morning till night, wiA the only variety of the old 
lady's company part of the time, Ellen thought neither of them 
improved upon acquaintance. Perhaps they thought the same of 
her ; she was certainly noifin her best mood. With nothing to 
do, the time hanging very heavy on her hands, disappointed, un- 
Ijappy, frequently irritated, pllen became at length very jready to 
take offence, and nowise disposed to pass it over or smooth it 
away. She seldom showed this in words, it is true, but it rankled 
in her mind. Listless an^ brooding, she sat day after day, com* 
paring the present with the past, wishing vain wishes, indulging 
bootless regrets, and looking upon her aunt and grandmother with 
an eye of more settled aversion. The only othpr person she saw 
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was Mr. Van Brunt, who came in regularly to meals ; lyit he 
never said anything unless in answer to Miss Fortune's questions 
and remarks about the farm c^cems. These did not interest 
her ; and she was greatly wearied with the sameness of her life. 
She longed to go out again ; but Thursday, and Friday, and 
Saturday, and Sui^ay passed, and the weather still kept her close 
prisoner. Monday brought a change, but though a cool drying 
wind blew all day, the ground w^ too wet to venture out. 

On ttib evening of that day, as Miss Fortune was setting the 
table for tea, and Ellftn sitting before the hue, feeling weary of 
everything, the kitchep door opened, and a girl somewhat larger 
and older than herself came in. She had a pitcher in her hand, 
and marching straight up to the tea^tablo^ she said — 

Will you let granny have a little ntilk to-night, Miss Fortune? 
I can't find the cow. I'll bring it back to-morrow." « 

“You ha'n't lost her, Nancy ?” , • 

“ Have, though,” said the othei^ “ she's been away these two 
days.” 

“ Why didn't you go somewhere nearer for milk ? ” ^ 

“ Oh 1 1 don't know — I guess your'ir is the sweetest,” said the 
girl, with a look Ellen did not understand. 

Miss Fortune took the pitcher and w%nt intfi the pantry. While 
she was gone, the two children improved the time in looking very 
bard at each other. Ellen's gaze was modest endugh, though [p 
showed a great d&l of interest in the^new object ; but the broad, 
searching ^tare of the other seemed intended to tgke in all there 
was of Ellen from her head to her feet, and keep it, and find out 
what sort of a creature she was at once. Ellen almost shrank 
from the bold black eyes, but they never wavered, till Miss 
Fortune's voice broke ^hc spell. 

“ How's your grandmother, Nancy ?” 

“ She’s tolerable, ma'am, thank you.” 

Kbw if you don't bfing it back to-morrow, you won't get any 
more in a hurry," said Miss Fortune, as she handed the pitcher 
back to the girl. 

“I'll mind It,” said the latter, with a little nod of her head, 
which seemed to say there was do danger of her forgetting. 

“Who is that, Aunt Fortune?” said Ellen, when she was gone. 

“ She is a girl that lives up on the mountain yonder.” 

“ But what's her name ? '• ^ 

“ I had just as lief you wouldn't know her name. She ain't a 
good girl. Don’t you never have anything to do with her.” 

Ellen waS in no i)^ind to give credit to all her aunt's opinions, 
and she set this down as in part at least coming from ill-humour. 

The next morning was calm and fine, and Ellen spent nearly 
the whole of it oat of doors. She did not venture near the ditch, 
but in every othen direction she explored the ground, and examined 
what stood or grew upon it as thoroughly as she dated. Towards 

T.W.W.W. • • ^ 
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"^noon was staiuling by the little gate at the back of the hoiMi 
onwilting to go in, but not knowing what more to do, when Mr. 
Van Brunt came from the lane with a load of wood. Ellen 
watched the oxen toiling up the dscent, and thought it looked lilw 
very hard work ; she was sorry for them. 

** Isn’t that a very heavy load ?** she asked of their driver, as he 
was throwing it down under the apple tree. 

** Heavy? Not a bit of it. It ain’t nothing at all to 'em. 
They’d take twice as much any day with pleasure.” 

I shouldn’t thinjc so,” said Ellen ; '*thep don’t look'LS if there 
was much pleasure about it. What makes them lean over so 
against each other when they are coming up hill ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s just a way they’ve got. They’re so fond of each 
r other, 1 suppose. Perhaps they’ve something particular to say, 
and want to put their heads together for the purpose.” 

“ No,” said Ellen, half laughing, “ it can’t be that ; they 
wouldn’t take the very hardest time for that ; they would wait till 
they got to the top of the hill ; but there they stand just as If 
they were asleep, only their eyes are open, poor things I ” 

“They’re not very poor anyhow,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; “there 
ain’t a finer yoke of oxen td be seen than them are, nor in better 
condition.” 

He went on throwing the wood out of the cart, and Ellen stood 
looking at him. 

“What’ll you give me I’ll make you a icup one of these 
days?” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

‘‘Ascupl’’kidEner. 

“Yes — a scup 1 how would you like it?” 

“ I don’t know what it is," said Ellen. 

“A scup 1 — may be you don’t know it by that name ; some folks 
call it a swing.” 

“ A swing ! Oh yes,” said Ellen, “ now I know. Oh, 1 like it 
very much." m 

“ Would you like to have one ? ” 

“’Ves, indeed, I should, very much.” 

“ Well, what’ll you give me, if I’ll fix you out ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Ellen, “d have nothing to give ; I’ll be 
very much obliged to you, indeed.” 

“ Well, now, come, I’ll make a ^bargain with you ; I’ll engage 
to fix up a scup for you, if you’ll give me a kiss,” 

Poor Ellen was struck dumb. The good-natured Dutchman 
had taken a fancy to the little pale-faced, sad-looking strainer, 
" and really felt very kindly disposed towards her, but-AShe neither 
knew, nor at that moment cared about that. ** She stood motion- 
less, utterly astounded at this unheard-of proposal, and not a little 
indignant ; but when, With a good-natured smile upon his round 
foce, he came near to claim the kiss he no doub^j: thought himself 
sure £11^ shot from him like an arrow from a bow. She 
o • • ' 
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nuKhed to the house, and bursting open the door, stood* with 
flushed face and sparUing eyes in the presence of her astonished 
munt. • 

What in the world is the matter ? ” exclaimed that lady. 

** He wanted to kiss me ? ” said Ellen, scarce knowing whom 
•he was talking to,*and crimsoning more and more. 

“ Who wanted to kiss you ? ** 

"That man out there.’* 

"Whaoman?" , 

"That man that drives the oxen.” 

"What, Mr. Van iSrunt?” And Ellen never forgot the loud 
ha t ha 1 which burst from Miss Fortune’s wide-opened mouth. 
"Well, why dijln’t you let him kiss you 7^ 

The laugh, the look, the tone, stung Ellen to the very quick. ' 
In a fury of passion she dashed away out of the kijcheTi, and up 
to her own room. And there, for a while, the storm of anger 
drove over her with such violence that conscience had hardly time 
to whisper. Sorrow came in again as passion faded, and gentler 
but very bitter weeping took the place, of convulsive sobs rage 
and mortification, and then the whispers of conscience began to 
be heard a little. " Oh, mamma I mamma ! ” cried poor Ellen in 
her heart, " how miserable I am without you 1 I never can like 
Aunt Fojtun* — it’s of no use — I never can like.hei* ; I hope I 
shan’t get to hatedier 1 — and that isn’l right. I am ^forgetting suf 
that is goc^, and there’s nobody to put me in mind. Oh I mamma, 
if 1 could lay my head on your lap for minute f” Then came* 
thoughts of her Bible and hymn-book, and the friend who had 
given it ; sorrowful thoughts they wereT; and at last, humbled and 
sad, poor Ellen sought that great Fnend she knew she had dis- 
pleased, and prayed earnestly to be made a good child ; she felt 
and owned she was not one now. 

It^as long after i^id-day when Ellen rose from her knees. 
Her passion was all gone; she felt more gentle and pleasant 
than she had done for days ; but at the bottom of her heait re- 
sentment was not all gone. She still thought she had cause to be 
angry, and she could not think of her aunt’s look and tone without 
a thrill of painful feeling. In a very different mood, however, 
from that in which she had down upstairs two or three hours 
before, she now came softly down, and went out by the front door, 
to avoid meeting her aunt She had visited that morning a little 
brook which ran through the meadow on the other side of the 
road. It had great charms for her ; and now crossing the lane 
and creeping undisr the fence, she made her way again to its 
banks. At a particular spot, where the brook made one of its 
sudden turns, Ellen sat down upon the grass, and watched the 
d^k water, — whirling, brawling over the stones, hurrying past her, 
with ever the same soft, pleasant sound, and she was never tired 
of it She did not bear footsteps drawing near, and it not 
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till sqpieone was close beside her, and a voice spd^ almost In 
her ears that she raised her startled eyes and saw the little gill 
who had come the evening before for a pitcher of milk. 

What are you doing ? ” said tne latter. 

** Pm watching for fish,” said Ellen. 

Watching for fish 1 ” said the other, rather disdainfully. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “there, in that little quiet place they come 
sometimes ; I’ve seen two.” ^ , 

“ You can look for fish another time. Come now and take a 
walk with me.® • • * 

“Where?” said Ellen. \ 

“ Oh, you shall see. Come, I’ll take you all about, and show 
you where people li^'e*; you ha’n’t been anywhere yet, have 
• you ? ” 

“No,” 5 aid Ellen, “and I should like dearly to go, but 

She hesitated. Her aunt’s words came to mind, that this was 
not a good girl, and that she must have nothing to do with her ; 
but she had not more than half belfeved them, and she could not 
possibly bring herself now to go in and ask Miss Fortune’s leave 
to take this walk. “1 am •sure,” thought Ellen, “she would re- 
fuse me if there was no ftason in the world.” And then the 
delight of rambling through the beautiful country, and being for 
awhile in other company than that of her Aunt Fortune and the 
^d grandmqthfer! The temptation was too great to^be with- 
stood. • • 

“Well, what^re you thinking about?” said the gir>; “what’s 
the matter ? won’t you ocme ? ” • 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “ I’m ready. Which way shall we go?” 
With the assurance from the other that she would show her 
plenty of ways, they set off down the lane ; Ellen with a secret 
fear of being seen and called back, till* they had gone some 
distance, and the house was hid from view. Then her pleasure 
became great. The afternoon was fair«and mild, the footing 
ple^i^ant, and Ellen felt ITke a bird out of a cage. She was ready 
to be delighted with every trifle ; her companion could not by any 
means understand or enter into her bursts of pleasure at many a 
little thing which she of the black eyes thought not worthy of 
notice. She tried to bring Ellen back to higher subjects of 
conversation. • 

“ How long have you been here ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, a good while,” &id Ellen ; “ 1 don’t know exactly ; it’s a 
week, 1 believe.” 

“ Why, do you call thit a good while ? ” said the other. 

“ Well, it seems a good while to me,” saiuTEllen, sighing ; “ it 
seems as long as four, I am sure.” 

“ Then you don’t liA to live here much, do you ? • 

“ I had rather be at home, of course.” • 

“ How do you like your Aunt Fortune ? ” 
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How do I like her ? ” said Ellen, hesitating. I think she’s 
good-looking, and very smart.” ^ 

“ Yes, you needn't tell me she’s smart, — everybody knqws that ; 
that ain’t what 1 ask you. Ho^do you her ? ” 

** How do I like her ? ” said Ellen again ; “ how can I tell how 
1 shall like her ? 1 haven’t lived with her but a week yet.” 

You might ju5l as well ha’ spoke out,” said the ojLher, some- 
what scornfully.* ** Do you think 1 don’t know you half hate her 
already I and it’ll be whdle hating in another week more. When 
I first heard you’d come, I guessed you’d hav^ a sweet time with 
her.” 

“Why?" said ElleA. 

“ Oh, don’t ask me why,” said the other jgjpatiently, “ when you 
know as well as ] do. Every soul that speaks of you says, ‘ poor , 
child,’ and ‘ I’m glad I ain't her.* You needn’t try to come 
cunning over me. 1 shall be too much for you, 1 tfjl ydh.” 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean," said Ellen. 

“ Oh, no, I suppose you don’t," Ikid the other, in the same tone ; 

“ of course you don’t ; 1 suppose you don’t know whether your 
tongue is your own or somebody’s elscu You think Miss Fortune 
is an angel, and so do I ; to be sure she is ! ” 

Not very well pleased with this kinA of taVk, Ellen walked on 
for a while in grave silence. Her companion meantime recollected 
herself ; when she spoke again it was with an aliened *tone. 

How do you like Mr. Van Brunt ?W’ * 

“ 1 don’t like him at all,” said Ellen, reddening. 

“ Don’t you ! ” said the other, surprised, “ why, SVerybody likes 
him. \(^hat don’t you like him for?" 

“ 1 don’t like him,” repealed Ellen. 

“Ain’t Miss Fortune queer to live in the way she does?” 

“ What way ? ’* said Ellen. 

“Why, without any help, — doing all her own work, and living 
all alone, when she’s so^rich as she is.” 

“ Is she rich ? ” asked Ellen. • 

“ Rich I 1 guess she is 1 she’s one of the very best farms in*thc 
country, and money enough to have a dozen help, if she wanted 
’em. Van Brunt takes care of the farm, you know ? ” 

“ Does he ? ” said Ellen, 

“ Why, yes, of course he does I didn’t you know that ? what did 
jfou think he was at your hQuse all the time for ? " 

“ 1 am sure 1 don't know,” said Ellen.* “ And arc those Aunt 
Fortune’s oxen that he drives?” 

“ To be sure they are. Well, I do think you are green, to have 
been there all rhis time and not found that out. Mr Van Brunt 
does just what he pleases over the whole farm, though ; hires 
what help he wants, manages everything ; and then he has his 
share of all that comes off it. I tell you what — you’d better make 
friends with Van*Brunt, for if anybody can help you when your 
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ftiint gets one of her ugly fits, ifs him ; she don’t care to med^ 
with^iim much.” 

Leaving the lane, the two girls took a footpath leading across 
the fields. The stranger was grettly amused with Ellen’s awkward- 
ness in climbing fences. Where it was a possible thing, she was 
fain to crawl under ; but once or twice that could not be done, 
and having with infinite difficulty mounted to the top rail, poor 
Ellen sat there in a most tottering condition, uncertain on whidh 
side of the fence she should tumble ever, but seeing no other 
possible way of getting down. The more she trembled the more 
her companion laughed, standing aloof meanwhile, and insisting 
she should get down by herself. Necessity enabled her to do this 
at last, and each time the task became easier ; but Ellen secretly 
made up her mind tESi her new friend was not likely to prove a 
very good one. 

As the/ went along, she pointed out to Ellen two or three houses 
in the distance, and gave her not a little gossip about the peoide 
who lived in them ; but all this Ellen scarcely heard, and cared 
nothing at all about. She had paused by the side of a large rock 
standing alone by the wayside, and was looking very closely at its 
surface. " 

** What is this cypous brown stuff,” said Ellen, “ growing all 
over the rock — ^like shrivelled and dried-up leaves? Isn’t It 
curious ? Par| of it stands out like a leaf, and ps^n of it sticks 
•^ast ; I won»-*er if it grows here, or what it is.” . 

“ Oh, never mind,” said the other ; “ it always grows on the 
rocks everywhere. 1 don’t know what it is, and what’s more, 1 
don’t care. 'Taint worth looking at. Come I ” 

Ellen followed her. But presently the path entered an open 
woodland, and now her delight broke forth beyond bounds. 

“ Oh, how pleasant this is I how lovely this is t Isn’t it 
beautiful ? ” she exclaimed. 

** Isn’t what beautiful ? I do think you are the queerest gill, 
Ellen.” , 

Why, everything,” said Ellen, not minding the latter part of 
the sentence ; ** the ground is beautiful, and those tall trees, and 
that beautiful blue sky — only look at it” 

“ The ground is all covered with stones and rocks — is that what 
you call beautiful 7 and the trees are as homely as they can be, 
with their great brown stems and no leaves. Come 1 what art you 
staring at?” ^ 

Ellen’s eyes were fixed on a string of dark spots whidi were 
rapidly passing overhead- 

Hark,” she said ; “ do you hear that noise,? what fs that ? what 
sthat?” 

** Isn’t it only a floc^ of ducks,” said the other, contemptuously ; 
" come 1 do come I ” 

But Ellen was rooted to the gitmnd, and her'eyes followed dm 
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ihy travellers till tbe last one had quitted the piece of blue sky 
which the surrounding woods left to be seen. And scarcely^were 
^ese gone when a second flight came in view, following exactly in 
the track of the first. ^ 

** Where are they going ? said Ellen. 

** 1 am sure I don’t know where they are going ; they never told 
me. I know wher^ I am going ; 1 should like to know whether 
you are going aldng with me. 

Ellen, Jiowever, was in ho hxar/. The ducks had disappeared, 
but her eye had caught something else that charmed it 
“What is this?" sa^ Ellen, 

“Nothing but moss." 

“ Is that moss ? How beautiful 1 how g^^ and soft It is I I 
declare it’s as so^ as a carpet." • 

“ As soft as a carpet I ” repeated the other : “ I should like to 
see a carpet as soft as that I never did, I guess.” * 

“ Indeed I have, though,” said Ellen, who was gently jumping 
up and down on the green moss t(f try its softness, with a face of 
great satisfaction. 

“ I don’t believe it a bit," said the other ; “ all the carpets that 
I ever saw were as hard as a board, and harder : as soft as that, 
indeed I" • 

“ Well,” said Ellen, still jumping up and doifVTi, with bonnet off, 
and glowipg dieek, and hair dancing about her face*, “ you may 
believe what you like : but I’ve seen ai carpet as sofras this, and 
softer, too ^only one, though. 

“ Whq^ was it made of ? ” , 

“What other carpets are made of, I suppose. Come, I’ll go 
with you now, I do think this the loveliest place I ever did see. 
Are ^ere any flowers here in the spring ? ’’ 

“ I don’t know — yes, "lots of ’em,” 

“ Pretty ones ? " said Ellen. 

“ think so, I suppose ; I never look at ’em." 

“ Oh, how lovely that will be," said Ellen, clasping her hands ; 
“ how pleasant it must be to live in the country 1 ” • 

“ Pleasant, indeed 1 ” said the other ; “ 1 think it’s hateful. 
You’d think so too if you lived where 1 do. It makes me mad at 
granny every 4&y because she won’t go to Thirl wall. Wait till we 
get out of ^e wood, and I’ll s^ow you where I live. You can’t 
see it from here.” • 

Shocked a little at her com panion’sa language, Ellen again 
walked on in sober silence. Gradually the ground became more 
broken, sinking rapidly from the side of the path, and rising again 
in a steep bank on other side of a narrow dell ; both sides 
were thickly wooded, but stripped of green now, except where 
here and there a hemlock flung its graceful branches abroad and 
stood in lonely beauty among its leafless companions. Now the 
gurgling of water was heard. 
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“Where is that?” said Ellen, stopping short 

“Way down, down, at the bottom, there. It*s the brook.* 

“ What brook ? Not the same that goes by Aunt Fortune’s ? " 
“Yes, it’s the very same. ItiEn the crookedest thing you ever 
saw. It runs over there,” said the speaker, pointing with her 
arm, “and then it takes a turn and goes that way, and then it 
comes round so, and then it shoots off in that way again and 
passes by ^ your house; and after that the deai^ knows where it 
goes, for 1 don’t. But I don’t •suppose* it could run strs^ight if it 
was to try to.” ^ 

“ Can’t we get dbwn to it ? ” asked Ellen.' 

“ To be sure we can, unless you’re as afi'aid of steep banks as 
you are of fences.” 

Very steep indeed*it was and strewn with loose stones, but 
Ellen did not falter here, and though once or twice in imminent 
danger of exchanging her cautious stepping for one long roll to 
the bottom, she got there safely on her two feet. When there, 
everything was forgotten in delight. It was a wild little place. 
The high, close sides of the dell left only a little strip of sky over- 
head p and at their feet ran the brook, much more noisy and 
lively here than where Ellen had before made its acquaintance ; 
leaping from roclj^ to r^ck, eddying round large stones, and 
boiling over the small ones, and now and then pouring quietly 
over some gre^it trunks of a tree that had fallen pcross its bed 
*^and dammed up the whole ^stream. Ellen cou^d scarcely contain 
herself at the magnificence of many of the waterfalls, t^e beauty of 
the little quief pools where the water lay still behind some large 
stone, and the variety if graceful, tiny cascades. 

“ Look here, Nancy 1 ” cried Ellen, “ that’s the Falls of Niagara 
— do you see ? — that large one ; oh, that is splendid ! and this will 
do for Trenton Falls — what a fine foam it make5<^isn’t it a 
beauty ? — and what shall we call this ? I don’t know what to call 
it i 1 vrish we could name them all, but there’s no end to^them. 
Oh, just look at that one I that’s too pretty not to have a name ; 
whUt shall it be ? ” 

“Black Falls,” suggested the other. 

“ Black,” said Ellen dubiously. “ why — I don’t like that* 

“ Why, the water’s all dark and black, don’t you see ? ” 

“Well,” said Ellen, “let it be Black, then ; but f don’t like it 
Now remember, — this is Niagai^,— that is Black, — and this is 
Trenton, — and what is this ? ” 

“If you are a-going to name them all,” said Nancy, “we 
sha’n’t get home to-night ; we might as well name all the trees ; 
there’s a hundred of ’em and more. I say.> Ellen ! suppos’n we 
follow the brook instead of climbing up yonder again ; it will take 
us out to the open fields by-and-bye.” 

“ Oh, do let’s I ” said Ellen ; “ that will be lovely.” 

It proved a rough way ; but Ellen still thodght and called it 
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"lovely.*’ Often by the side of the stream there was no footing at 
all, and the girls picked their way over the stones, large and small, 
wet and dry, which strewed its bed ; against whi^ the water 
foamed and fumed and frettec^ as if in great impatience. It was 
ticklish work getting along over these stones ; now tottering on an 
unsteady one ; n^^w slipping on a wet one ; and every now and 
then making |^uge leaps from rock to rock, which .there was no 
other method of reachjng, at imminent hazard of falling in. 
But thev laughed at the danger ; sprang on in great glee, delighted 
with the exercise aitd the fun ; didn’t stay Ipng enough anywhere 
to lose their balance* and enjoyed themselves amazingly. There 
was many a hairbreadth escape ; many an almost sousing ; but 
that made it all the more lively. The,J?rook formed, as Nancy 
had said, a constant succession of little waterfalls, its course being 
quite steep and very rocky ; and in some places there were pools 
quite deep enough to have given them a thorough wetting, to say 
no more, if they had missed tl^ir footing and tumbled in. But 
this did not happen. In due time, though with no little difficulty, 
they reached the spot where the brook came forth from the wood 
into the open day, and thence making a sharp turn to fhe right, 
skirted along by the edge of tiie trees, as if unwilling to part 
company with them. ♦ • 

1 guess we’d better get back into the lane now,” said Miss 
Nancy ^fe’re a pretty good long way from home.” ^ 


CHAPTER XII. 

SPLITTERS. 

• 

Behind the door stand bags o’ meai, 

Anddn the ark is plenty, 

And good hard cakes his mither makes, 

And mony a sweeter dainty. 

A good fat sow, a sleeky cow, 

Are standing in the byre ; 

While winking puss, wi' mealy mou’. 

Is playing round the fire. 

Scotch Sonq. 

T hey left the wood and the brodk behind them, and crossed 
a large stubble field ; then got over a fence into another. 
They were in the midst of this when Nancy stopped 
Ellen, and bade rrer look up towards the west, where towered a 
high mountain, no longer hid from their view by the trees. 

“I told you I’d show you where I live,” said she. “Look up 
now, clear to the top of the mountain, almost, and a little to the 
right ; do you see that little mite of a house there ? Look sharpi 
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— 4t’s a*tAost as brown as the rock,— -<lo you set it a dost by 
that big pine-tree, but it don’t look big from hert-^it’s just by that 
little dark spot near the top.” ^ 

** I see it,” said Ellen, “ 1 see it now ; do you live *way up 
there?" 

That’s just what I do ; and that’s just what^ I wish I didn’t 
But granny hkes it ; she will live there. I’m bles^ if I know 
what for, if it ain’t to plague me. Do you think you’d like to live 
up on the top of a mountain tike that ? ’’ ' 

“No, I don’t thinks should,’’ said Ellen. Isn’t it very cold 
up there ? " 

“ Cold ! you don’t know anything about it The wind Comes 
there, I tell you ! enougt/Ho cut you in two. I have to take and 
hbld on to the trees sometimess to keep from being* blowed away. 
And then gs'inny sends me out every morning before it’s light, no 
'^matter how deep the snow is, to look for the cow ; and it’s so bitter 
cold I expect nothing else but I’llfbe froze to death some time.** 

“ Oh," said Ellen, with a look of horror, “ how can she do so ?" 

“ Oh, she don’t care,” said the other ; “ she sees my nose freeze 
off every winter, and it don’t piake no difference.’* 

“ Freeze your nose off 1 ’* said Ellen. 

“ To be sure,” said the other, nodding gravely, “ every winter ; 
^ h grows out again when the warm weather comes.” 

‘^And is that the reason why it is so little?" %iid £lle^ inno- 
cently, and with great curiosity. 

“ Little 1 " saiithe other, crimsoning in a fury, “what do you 
mean by that ? It’s as big as yours any day, 1 can tell you." 

Ellen involuntarily put her hand to her face to see if Nancy 
spoke true. Somewhat reassured to find a very decided ridge 
where her companion’s nose was wanting in t^e line of beauty, she 
- answered in her turn — 

“ It’s no such thing, Nancy 1 you oughtn’t to say so ; you know 
better.” 

“ I know better I I ought to say so I ” replied the other, 
furiously. “ If 1 had your nose, I’d be glad to have it freeze off ; 
I’d a sight rather have none. I’d pull it every day, if I was you, 
to make it grow." 

“ 1 shall believe what Aunt Fortune said of you was true,” said 
Ellen. She had coloured very high^ but she added no more, and 
walked on in dignified sllei^pe. Nancy stalked before her in silence 
that was meant to be dignified too, though it had not exactly that 
^air. By degrees each cooked down, and Nancy was trying to find 
out what Miss Fortune had said of her, when on the edge of the 
next field they met the brook again. After rufiining a long way to 
the right, it had swept round, and here was flowing gently in the 
opposite direction. But how were they ever to cross it? The 
bropk ran in a smooth current between them and a rising bank on 
the other side, so high as to prevent their seeing what lay beyondt 



There were no stepping-stones now. The only thing that looked 
like a bridge was an old log that had fallen across the b^k, or 
perhaps had at some time or other been put there on purpose ; 
and that lay more than half i§ the water ; what remained of its 
surface was green with moss and slippery with slime. Ellen was 
sadly afraid to trust herself on it ; but what to do — Nancy soon 
settled the questipn as far as she was concerned. Pulling off her 
thick shoes, sl^ ran fearlessly upon the rude bridge ; -her clinging, 
bare feet carried her sajely ovei^ and Ellen soon saw her re-shoe- 
ing he1*|elf in triumph on the opposite side ; but thus left behind 
and alone, her own difficulty increased. * 

Pull off your shoes, and do as I did,” said Nancy. 

** I can’t,” said Ellen ; ** Pm afraid of wetting iny feet ; I know 
mamma wouldn’t let me.” 

** Afraid of lotting your feet ! ” said the other ; “ what a chick»- 
ninny you are I Well, if you try to come over with y^ur shoes on 
you’ll fall in, I tell you ; and then you’ll wet more nhan your feet. 
But come along somehow, for h won’t stand here waiting much 
longer.” 

Thus urged, Ellen set out upon her perilous journey jover the 
bridge. Slowly and fearfully, and ^th as much care as possible, 
she set step by step upon the slippery log. Already half of the 
danger was past, when, reaching forward fo grasp Nancy’s out- 
stretched l^nd, she missed it — perhaps that was Nancy’s fault, — 
poor Eflen lost^her balance, and went in head foremost. 
water was deep enough to cover he^ completely as^she lay, though 
not enough to prevent her getting up again, ^he was greatly 
frightened but managed to struggle up first to a sitting posture, 
and then to her feet, and then to wade out to the shore ; though, 
dizzy and sick, she came nearly falling back again more than once. 
The water was very cold ; and, thoroughly sobered, poor Ellen 
felt chill enough in oody and mind too ; all her fine spirits were 
gOM ; and not the less because Nancy had risen to a great pitch 
of delight at her miSfortune. The air rang with her laughter ; 
she likened Ellen to every ridiculous thing she could th^k of. 
Too miserable to he angry, Ellen could not laugh, and would not 
cry, but she exclaimed in distress — 

** Oh, what shall I do ! I aid so cold 1 ” 

“ Come along 1 ” said Nancy ; " give me your hand ; we’ll run 
right over to Mrs Van Brunt’s — ^’t’ain’t far — it’s just over here. 
There,” said she, as thej^ got to the top of the bank, and came 
within sight of a house standing only a few fields off — “ there it 
is I Run, Ellen, and we’ll be there directly.” ^ ’ 

“Who "is Mrs. Van Brunt I” Ellen contrived to say as Nancy 
harried her along. 

• Who is she ? — run, Ellen I — why she’s just Mrs. Van Brunt — 
your Mr. Van Brunt’s mother, you know, — make haste, Ellen — 
WO had rain enough the other day ; Pm afraid it wouldnH be good 
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for tl^ grass if you stayed too long in one place ; hurry I I*m 
afraid youll catch cold, — you got your feet wet after all, I’m 
sure.” j 

Run they did ; and a few minutes brought them to Mrs. Van 
Brunt’s door. The little brick walk leading to it from the court- 
yard gate was as neat as a pin ; so was everytjiing else the eye 
could rest qn ; and when Nancy went in poor EJ^lcn stayed her 
foot at the door, unwilling to carry her wet shoes and dripping 
garments any further. She could hear, however, what wa^ going 

on. « t '* * 

“Hillo ! Mrs. Van Brunt,” shouted Nanc>, — “where are you? 
— oh ! Mrs. Van Brunt, are you out of water? ’cos if you are I’ve 
brought you a plenty ; 4be person that has it don’t, want it ; she’s 
just at the door ; she wouldn't bring it in till she kfievv you wanted 
it. Oh, Mrs. Van Brunt, don’t look so, or you’ll kill me with 
laughing. ^Come and see ! come and sec.,’ 

The steps within drew near tjje door, and first Nancy showed 
herself, and then a little old woman, not very old either, of very 
kind, pleasant countenance. 

“Whllt is all this ’ ” said she in great surprise. “Bless me I 
poor little dear ! what is thi^?” 

“Nothing in the tvorld but a drowned rat, Mrs. Van Brunt, 
don’t you see ? ” said Nancy. 

“ Go home, Nancy Vawse ’ go home,” said the‘ olii lady ; 
“you’re a regiUar bad girl. do believe this is Some mischief o’ 
yourn, go right off home ; it’s time you were aftci yohr cow a 
great while ago.” i r 

As she spoke she drew Ellen in, and shut the door. 

“Poor little deal,*’ said the old lady, kin'lly, “what has 
happened to you? Come to the fire, lo\e, j^oirie trembling with 
the cold Oh, dear ! dear ! you’re soaking v.ct ; this is all along 
-'f Nancy, somehow, I know, how was it, love? Amt you Miss 
fortune’s little girl ? Never mind, don t tal»k, darling ; there 4m’t 
one of colour in your fhee, not one bit.” 

Good M rs. Van Brunt had drawn Ellen to the fire, and all this 
while she was pulling off as fast as possible her wet clothes. Them 
sending a girl who was in waiting, for clean towels, she rubbed 
Ellen dry fiora head to foot, and w rapping her in a blanket, left 
her in a chair before the fire, wIiiIq she went to seek something 
for her to put on. Ellen had managed to tell who she was, and 
how her mischance had tome about, but little else, though the 
kind old lady had kept on pourirg out woids of sotiow and pity 
^during the whole time. She came trotting back diicctly with one 
of her owm short gowns, the only thing that ^shc could lay hands 
on that was anywMiere near Ellen’s Icngtli. Enormously big it 
was for her, but Mrs. Van Brunt wrapped it round and round, 
and the blanket over it again, and then she bustled about till she 
had prepared a tumbler of hot drink which she said w^as to keep 
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£llen from catching cold. It was anything but agreeable^ being 
made from some bitter herb, and sweetened with molasses ; but 
£llen swallowed it, as she woull anything else at such kind hands, 
and the old lady carried her herself into a little room opening out 
of the kitchen, and laid her in a bed that had been warmed for 
her. Excessively^ tired and weak as she was, Ellen scarcely 
needed the hel]) of the hot herb tea to fall into a ver/ deep sleep ; 
perhaps it might not htive lasted so very long as it did, but for 
that. Afternoon chjmged for evening, evening grew quite dark, 
still Ellen did not ^ir ; and after every ifttle journey into the 
bedroom to see how she was doing, Mrs. Van Brunt came back 
saying how glad she was to see her sleeping so finely. Other 
eyes looked of\for a minute — kind apd gentle eyes ; though Mrs. 
Van Brunt’s were kind and gentle too ; once a soft kiss touched 
her forehead, there was no danger of waking her. ^ 

It was perfectly dark in the little bedroom, and ^ad been so a 
good while, when Ellen was arofsed by some noise, and then a 
rough voice she knew very well. Feeling faint and weak, and 
not more than half awake yet, she^ lay still and listenad. She 
heard the outer door open and &hut,#and then the voice said — 

“So, mother, you’ve got my stray jrhee[) here, have you ?” 

“Ay, ay,” said the voice of Mrs. Van Brunt. “ Have you been 
k>oking*foi%ber ? how did you know she was herq?” 

“Loolcing fo» her I ay, looking-for her ever gince sundown. 
She hfisb<ien missing at the house since some time this forenoon. 
1 believe her aunt got a bit scared about her"? anyhow 1 did. 
She’s ^ queer little chip as ever I see.” * 

“ She’s a dear little soul, / know,” said his mother ; “ you 
needn't say nothin’ agin her, I ain’t a going to believe it.” 

“No more am I-^-I’rn the best friend she’s got, if she only 
knowed it ; but don’t you think,” said Mr. Van Brunt, laughing, 
“ Basked her to give jne a kiss this forenoon, and if I'd been an 
owl she couldn't ha’ been more scared > she went off like a streak, 
and Mis^ Fortune said she was as mad as she could be, andPthat’s 
the last of her.” 

“ How did you find her out i” 

“ I met tliat mischievous Vawse girl, and I made her tell me ; 
she had no mind to at first. It’ll be the worse for Ellen if she 
takes to that wicked thing.” 

“She won’t. Nancy has been taking her for a walk, and 
worked it so as to get her into the brook, and then she brought 
her here,^ust as dripping wet as she could be. I gave her somea 
thing hoi and put her to bed, and she’ll do, 1 reckon ; but 1 tell 
you it gave me queer feelings to see the poor little thing just as 
white as ashes, and all of a tremble, and looking so sorrowful too. 
She’s sleeping finely now ; but it ain’t right to see a child’s face 
look so ; — it am’t right,” repeated Mrs. Van Brunt, thoughtfully. 
“ You ha’n’t had supper, have you ? ” ^ 
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No, mother, and I must take that young one back. Aint aha 
awake ycl ? ” t 

ril see directly ; but she ain’t going home, nor you neither, 
’Brahm, till you’ve got your supper ; it would be a sin to 
let her. She shall have a taste of my splitters, this very night ; 
I’ve been makin’ them o’ purpose for her. So you^ay just take 
off your hat and sit down.” i c 

** You mean to let her know where to come to when she Vanti 
good things, mother. ^ Well, 1 won’t say splitt;|eVs ain’t worm wait- 
ing for.” 

Ellen heard him sit down, and then she guessed from the words 
that passed that Mrs. Vaiw Brunt and her little maid were busied 
iri making the cakes. She lay quiet. • 

“You’re \ good friend, ’Brahm,” began the old lady again, 
“ nobody knows? that better than me ; but I hope that poor little 
thing has got another one to-day that’ll do more for her than you 
can.” 

“ WhaJ, yourself, mother ? I don’t know about that.” 

“No, no; do you think I Inean myself? — there, turn it quick, 
Sally ! — Miss Alice has been nere.” 

“ How ; this evening ? ” 

“Just a little before dark, on her gray pony. She cairo in for 

minute, and T took her — that’ll burn, Sally! — I took^her in 
to see the chilS while she wds asleep, and I told^her all you told 
me about her. ^he didn’t say much, but she looked at \ier very 
sweet, as she always does,fand I guess — there — now I’ll sea after 
my little sleeper.” 

And presently Mrs. Van Brunt came to the bedside with a light, 
and her arms full of Ellen’s dry clothes. Ellen felt as if she could 
have put her arms round her kind old friend knd hugged her with 
all her heart ; but it was not her way to show her feelings before 
strangers. .She suffered Mrs, Brunt to dresSr her in silence, ohly 
saying with a sigh, “ How kind you are to me, ma’a:;i to which 
the old lady replied with a kiss, and telling her she musn’t say a 
word about that. 

The kitchen was bright with firehght and candlelight ; the tea- 
table looked beautiful with its piles of white splitters, * besides 
plenty of other and more substantial cthings ; and at the comer of 
the hearth sat Mr. Van Brunt. ‘ 

“ So,” said he, smiling, ds Ellen came in and took her stand at 
the opposite comer, “ so I drove you away this morning ? You 
kin’t mad with me yet, 1 hdpe.” 

Ellen crossed directly over to him, and, putting her little hand 
in his great rough one, said, “ I am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Van Brunt, for taking so much trouble to come and look 
after me.” ^ 

She said it with a look of gratitude and trust that pleased him 
very n^ich. , 
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^ "Trouble, indeed 1” said he, good-humouredly, “i’ll take 
twice as much any day for what you wouldn’t give this forenoon* 
But never fear, Miss Ellen, I|ain’t a-goin to ask you that again.” 

He shook the little hand, and horn that time Ellen and her 
rough charioteer were firm friends. 

Mrs. Van Bnjnt now summoned them to table, and Ellen was 
well feasted ^th the splitters, which were a kind of rich short- 
cake baked in irons, v^ry thin and crisp, and then split in two and 
buttered, whence their name. A pleasant meal was that. What- 
ever an epicure m*!ght have thought of the tea, to Ellen, in her 
&mished state, it i/^as delicious ; and no epicure could have found 
^ult with the cold Ivtm and the butter and the cakes ; but far 
better than was the spirit of kindness that was there. Ellen 
feasted on trrat more than on anything else. If her host and 
hostess were not very polished, they could not have J|)een outdone 
in their kind care of her and kind attention to her wants. And 
when the supper was at lengtl-^over, Mrs Van Brunt declared a 
little colour liad come back to the pale cheeks The colour came 
back in good earnest a few minutes after, when a gre^ tortoise- 
shell cat walked into the room * Ellen jumped down from her 
chair, and presently was bestowing the tenderest caresses upon 
pussy, who stretched out her head ^d purred as if she liked them 
very welL 

“ What a nif e cat,” said Ellen. 

“ She has five kittens," said Mrs, Van Brunt. ^ 

“ Five kittens ! ” said Ellen. “ Oh, may 1 c(?fae some time and 
see them ? ” • 

“ You shall see ’em right away, dear, and come as often as you 
like too. Sally, just tsdee a basket, and go fetch them kittens 
here.” 

Upon this, Mr. Van Brunt began to talk about its being time 
to go, if they were going. But his mother insisted that Ellen 
^ould stay where sRe was ; she said she was not fit to go home 
that night, that she oughtn’t to wafle a step, and that ^Brahm 
should go and tell Miss Fortune the child was safe and well, and 
would be with her early in the morning. Mr, Van Brunt shook 
his head two or three times* but finally agreed, to Ellen’s great 
joy. When he came back, she was sitting on the floor before the 
fire, with all the five kittens in her lap, and the old mother cat 
walking around and oveV her and them. But she looked up with 
a happier face than he had ever seei? her wear, and told him she 
was “ so much obliged to him for taking such a long walk for 
her ; ” and Mr. Van Brunt felt that, like his oxen, he could ba^ 
done a great deal more with pleasure. 
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CHAPTER( XIII. 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

It*s hardly in a body's pow*r 
I To keep at times frae ^ing sour. 

, Burn^. 

B efore the sun^was up the next momin", Mrs. Van' Brunt 
came into Ellen’s room and aroused her. 

“ It’s a real shame to wake you up,” she said, “ when you 
(vere sleeping so finely ; but ’Brahm wants to be off to his work, 
and won’t stay for breakfast. i Slept sound, did you^*” 

' “ Oh, yes, indeed ; as sound as a top,” said Ellen, rubbing her 
eyes ; I an. h^^rdly awake yet.” 

“ I declare it’s too bad,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “ but there’s no 
help for it. You don’t feel no he&ache, do you, nor pain in your 
bones ? ” 

“ No, ma’am, not a bit of it; I feel nicely.” 

“Ah ! well,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “then your tumble into the 
brook didn’t do you any mis'^hief ; I thought it wouldn’t. Poor 
httle soul 1 ” 

“ I am very glad I did fall in,” said Ellen, “ for if %dn*t I 
ihouldn’t have oome here, Mrs Van Brunt.” 

The old lady instantly kissed her. 

“ Oh I mayn’t \ just takj one look at the kitties ?” said Ellen, 
irhen she was ready to go. 

“ Indeed you shall,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “ if ’Brahm’s hurry 
Wzs ever so much ; and it ain’t besides. Come here, dear,” 

She took Ellen back to a waste lumber-roora, where in a comer, 
un some old pieces of carpet, lay pussy and her family. How 
fondly Ellen’s hand was passed over each litMe soft back I Hftw 
hard it was for her to leave them I 

“ Wouldn’t you like to take one home with you, dear ? ” said 
Mrs. Van Brunt, at length. 

“ Oh I may I ? ” said Ellen looking up in delight ; “ are you in 
earnest ? Oh, thank you, dear Mrs. Van Brunt 1 Oh, I $hall be 
so glad I ” 

“ Well, choose one, then, dccir,— choose the one you like best, 
and ’Brahm shall carry it fc- you.” 

The choice was made, and Mrs. Van Brunt and Ellen returned 
)o the kitchen, where Mr. Van Brunt had already beea waiting 
some time. He shook his head when he saw what was in the 
basket his mother handed to him. 

“ That won’t do,” said he ; “I can’t go that, mother. I’ll under- 
take to see Miss Ellen safe home, but the cat ’ud be more than I 
could manage. 1 think I’d hardly get ofif with a whole skin ’tween 
the one and t*otlier.” 
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•• Well, now ! ” said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

Ellen gave a longing look^t her black-and-white tavounte, 
which was uneasily endeavounng to find out the height of the 
basket, and mewing at the same time with a most ungratihed 
expression. However, though sadly disappointed, she submitted 
with a very good^race to what could not be helped. First setting 
down the little cat out of the basket it seemed to like so ill, and 
giving* it one farewell |5at and squeeze, she turned to the kind old 
lady wlft» stood watching her, and, throwing her arms around her 
neck, silently spoke «her gratitude in a hearty hug and kiss. 

** Good-bye, ma*am,” said she ; “ I may come and see them 
some time again, and see you, mayn*t I ? ” 

“ Indeed y?^i shall, my darling,” said the old woman, “just as 
often as you like ; — just as often as you can get away. Til maki 
’Brahm bring you home sometimes. ’Brahm, yguU! bring her, 
won’t you ? ” 

“ There’s two words to that bargain, mother, I can tell you ; 
but if I don’t, I’ll know the reason on’t.” 

And away they went. Ellen dre'iy two or three sighs* at first, 
but she could not help bnghtening*up soon. It was early — not 
sunrise ; the cool freshness of the aiR was e«ough to give one new 
life and spirit ; the sky was fair and bright ; and Mr. Van Brunt 
march^ a^ong at a quick pace. Enlivened by the exercise, Ellen 
speedily forgot Everything disagreeable ; and hei^, little head was 
fiilcd wish pleasant things. She watched where the silver light in 
the east foretold the sun’s coming. ^ She wafched the silver 
changed to gold, till a rich yellow tint was flung over the whole 
landscape ; and then broke the first rays of light upon the tops of 
the western hills, — the sun was up. It was a new sight to 
Ellen. • 

“ How beautiful ! Oh, how beautiful I ” she exclaimed. 

Yes,” said Mr. V*n Brunt, in his slow way, “ it’ll be a fine day 
for the field. I guess I’ll go with tho oxen over to that ’ere big 
meadow. • 

“Just look,” said Ellen, “how the light comes creeping down 
the side of the mountain, — nc»v it has got to the wood, — Oh, do 
look at .the tops of the trees I Oh I I wish mamma was here.” 

Mr. Van Brunt didn’t know what to say to this. He rather 
wished so too, for her sake. » 

“ There,” said Ellen, “ now the sunshine is on the fence, and the 
road, and everything. I wonder what is the reason that the sun 
shines first upon the top of the mountain, and then comes so 
slowly down the side ; why don’t it shine on the whole at once ? ” 

Mr. Van Brunt shook his head in ignorance. “ He guessed it 
always did so,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “ I suppose it does, but that’s the very thing, 
— 1 want to know the reason why. And I noticed just now, il 
shone in my face before it touched my hands. Ifn’t it queer ? ’* 
T.w.w.w. ^ s 
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** H^ph t — there’s a great many queer things, if you come to 
tiiat,” said Mr. Van Brunt, philosophically. 

But Ellen’s bead ran on fromf^ne thing to another, and her 
next question was not so wide of the subject as her companioD 
might have thought. 

“ Mr. Van Brunt, are there any schools aboutjherc?” 

** Schools ? ” said the person addressed, “ yes — ^there’s plenty of 
scdiools.” 

•* Good ones ? ” said Ellen. 

“Well, I don’t cuactly know about that. There’s Captain 
Conklin’s, that had ought to be a good ’un ; ne’s a regular smart 
man, they say.” 

“ Whereabouts is that ? ” said Ellen. *; 

■ ^His school ? It’s a mile* or so the other side <h my house.” 
“And how far is it from your house to Aunt Fortune’s ? ” 

“ A good*aetd better than two miles, but we’ll be there before 
long. You ain’t tired, be you.” ^ 

“ No,” said Ellen. But this reminder gave a new turn to her 
thoughts and her spirits were suddenly checked. Her former 
brisk and springing step changed to so slow and lagging a one 
that Mr. Van Brunt more th^ once repeated his remark that he 
saw she was tired. * * 

If it was that, Ellen grew tired very fast ; she lagged i^^'re and 
^more as they neared the house, and at last quite /ell behhvd, and 
allowed Mr. V^ Brunt to go'in first. 

Miss Fortunc^was busy about the breakfast, and as iMr. Van 
Brunt afterwards described it, “looking as if she could havetbitten 
off a tenpenny nail,” and indeed as if the operation would have 
been rather gratifying than otherwise. She gave them no notice 
at first, bustling to and fro with great energy, but all of a sudden 
she brought up directly in front of Ellen, ana said — 

“ Why didn’t you come home last night ? ” 

The words were jerked out rather than spbken. • 

“ I ^got wet in the brook,” said Ellen, “ and Mrs. Van Brunt 
was so kind as to keep me.” 

“ Which way did you go out of the house yesterday ? * 

“ Through the front door.” 

“ The front door was locked.” 

“ I unlocked it.” 

“ What did you go out that way for ? ' 

“ 1 didn’t want to come fnis way.” 

“ Why not ? ” Ellen hesitated. 

^ “Why not?” demanded *Miss Fortune, stiU more emjihatically 
than before. 

“ I didn’t want to see you, ma’am,” said Ellen, flushing. 

“ If ever you do so again t ” said Miss Foitune in a kind of cold 
fury. a great mind to whip you for this, as«ever X had to 
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The flush faded on Ellen's cheek, and a shiver visibly ]^assed 
ever her — not from fear. She s^d with downcast eyes and com- 
{»essed lips, a certain instinct of childish dignity warning her to 
be silent. Mr. Van Brunt put himself in between. 

Come, come ! ” said he, this is getting to be too much of a 
good thing, ^pat your cream, ma’am, as much as yqu like, or if 
you want to try your hapd on something else you’ll have to take 
me firsl,^I promise you.” 

“ Now don’t you tneddle, Van Brunt,” sayl the lady sharply, 

with what ain’t no business o* youm.” 

“ 1 don’t know about that,” said Mr. Van Brunt, — “ maybe it 
my business ;tlbut meddle or no meddle, Miss Fortune, it is time 
for me to be iirdie field ; and if you ha’n’t no better breakfast for 
Miss Ellen and me than all this here, we’ll just go nght away hum*^ 
again ; but there’s something in your kettle there thaft smells un- 
commonly nice, and 1 wish you’4fjust let us have it and no more 
words.” 

No more words did Miss Fortune waste on anjrone that 
morning. She went on with her wovk and dished up the break- 
fast in silence, and with a face that £?Ien did not quite understand; 
rnily she thought she had never in heft* life sreen one so disagree- 
able. meal was a very solemn and uncomfortable one. 

Ellen cOuia scarcely swallow, and her aunt was near in the same 
condition. Mr.*Van Brunt and the old lady alone dispatched 
heir brdhkfast as usual ; with no other attempts at conversation 
than 4he common mumbling on the jpart of ttie latter, which 
nobody minded, and one or two strange grunts from the 
former, the meaning of which, if they had any, nobody tried to 
find out. 

There was a brAch now between Ellen and her aunt that 
neither could make any effort to mend. Miss Fortune did not 
renew the disagreeable conversation that Mr. Van Brunt had 
broken off ; she left Ellen entirely to herself, scarcely speaking to 
her, or seeming to know when she went out or came in. * And 
this lasted day after day. Wearily they passed. After one or 
two, Mr. Van Brunt seemed to stand just where he did before in 
Miss Fortune’s good graces ; — but not Ellen. To her, when 
others were not by, her fat^ wore constantly something of the 
same cold, hard, disagreeable expression it had put on after Mr. 
Van Brunt’s interference,- -a look that^Ellen came to regard with 
absolute abhorrence She kept away by herself as much as she 
could ; But she did not know what to* do with her time, and for 
want of something better often spent it in tears. She went to 
bed cheerless night after night, and arose spiritless morning after 
morning ; and Idiis lasted till Mr. Van Brunt more than once told 
his mother ‘*that poor little thing was going wandering 
about like a ghost, and growing thinner and paler every day; and 
ha didn’t know wh&t she would come to if she wc^^t on s/tkf 
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£tie« longed now for a letter with unspeakable longing, but 
none came ; day after day brought new disappointment, each day 
more hard to bear. Of her only Hiend, Mr. Van Brunt, she saw 
little ; he was much away in the fields during the fine weather, 
and when it rained Ellen herself was prisoner at home, whither he 
never came but at meal times. The old grandmother was very 
much disposed to make much of her ; but Ellesi shrank, she 
hardly knew why, from her fond caresses, and never found Jierself 
alone with her if she could help it ; for the^ she was regularly 
called to the old lady*5 side and obliged to go through a course of 
kissing, fondling, and praising, she would gladly have escaped. 
In her aunt’s presence this was seldom attempted, and never 
permitted to go on. Miss Fortune was sure to p^i Ellen away 
and bid her mother “ stop that palavering,” — avowing that “it 
made her s^jck.” Ellen had one faint hope that her aunt would 
think of sendi'i!^ her to school, as she employed her in nothing 
at home, and certainly took smUil delight in her company ; but 
no hint of the kind dropped from Miss Fortune’s lips ; and Ellen’s 
longing Jpok for this as well as for a word from her mother was 
daily doomed to be ungratifiefl and to grow more keen by delay. 

One pleasure only r^emained to Ellen in the course of the day, 
and that one she enjoyed with the carefulness of a miser. It was 
seeing the cows milked, morning and evening. For ll\^''*t3he got 
up very early, and watched till the men came for^the paift ; and 
then away she bounded out of the house and to the byn-yard. 
There were the»milky mothers, five in number, standing about, 
each in her own corner of* the yard or cow-house, waiting \o be 
relieved of their burden of milk. They were fine gentle animals, 
in excellent condition, and looking every way happy and comfort- 
able ; nothing living under Mr Van Brunt’s cjre was ever suffered 
to look otherwise. He was always in the bam or barn-yard at 
milking time, and under his protection Ellen felt safe and looked 
on at her ease. It was a \ery pretty scene— at least she thought 
so. 'She gentle cows standing quietly to be milked as if they 
enjoyed it, and munching the cud ; and the white stream of milk 
foaming into the pails ; then there was the interest of seeing 
whether Sam or Johnny would get through first ; and how neat 
Jane or Dolly would come to rivalling Streaky’s fine pailful ; and 
at last Ellen .allowed Mr. Van Brunt <to teach herself how to milk. 
She began With trembling, but learnt fasf enough ; and more than 
one pailful of milk that Miss fortune strained had been, unknown 
to her, drawn by Ellen’s fingers. These minutes in the farm-yard 
were the pleasantest in Ellen’s day. While they lasted every care 
was forgotten, and her little face was as bright as the morning ; 
but the milking was quickly over, and the cloud gathered on 
Ellen’s brow almost as soon as the shadow of the house fell 
upon it. • 

Where is the post-office, Mr. Van Brunt ” she asked one 
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morning, as she stood watching the sharpening of an ax^ upcm 
the gnndstone. The axe was in that gentleman’s hand, and its 
edge carefully laid to the whir|fng stone, which one of the farm 
boys was turning. 

“ Where is the post-office ? Why, over to Thirlwall to be sure,** 
replied Mr. Van Qrunt, glancing up at her from his work. ** Faster, 
Johnny.** , 

** And how often do \etters cqpie here ? ** said Ellen. 

“Tal^e care, Johnny I — some more water, — mind your business, 
will you 1 — Just as dften as 1 go to fetch 'ezn, Miss Ellen, and no 
oflener.” ** 

“ And how often do you go, Mr. Van Brunt ? ** 

“ Only I’ve some other errand, Miss Ellen ; my grain 

would never hi in the barn if I was ‘running to post-office every 
other thing, — and for what ain’t there too. I don’t get a letter 
but two or three tunes a year, I s’ pose, though ^ lall, I guess, 
half-a-dozen times.” # 

“ Ah, but there’s one there now, or soon wnll be, I know, for 
me,” said Ellen, “ When do you think you’ll go again, Mr. Van 
Brunt ? ” ^ • 

“ Now if I’d ha’ knowed that I’d lia* gone to Thirlwall yester- 
day — I Wvas within a mile of it. I dbn’t sec? as I can go this week 
anyhowyn the world ; but I’ll make some errand there the first 
day 1 tfant Misj Ellen, that you may depend on. You sha’n’t wait 
for your letter a bit longer than 1 <^n help.” r 

“ Oh* thank you, Mr. Van Brunt, you are ver)^ind. Then the 
letters never come except when you go^after them ?” 

“ No ; yes, they do come once in a while by old Mr. Swaim, 
but he ha’n’t been here this great while.” 

“ And who’s he ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Oil, he’s a quelr old chip that goes round the country on 
aU soits of errands ; he comes along once in a while. That’ll 
do, Johnny. I believe this here tool is as sharp as 1 have any 
occasion for.” * ^ 

“ What s the use of pouring water upon the grindstone?” said 
Ellen ; “ why wouldn’t it do as well dry ?” 

“ I can’t tell, 1 am sure,” replied Mr. Van Brunt, who was 
slow'ly 'drawing his thumb over the edge of the axe; “your 
questions are a good deai too sharp fur me, Miss Ellen ; I 
only know it would spdil the axe, or the grindstone, or both 
most likely.” • 

“ It*s veiy odd,” said Ellen thoughtfully ; “ I wish I knew every- 
thing. Tiut, oh dear ! I am not likely to know anything,” saM 
she, her countenance suddenly changing from its pleased inquisi- 
tive look to a cloud of disappointment and sorrow. Mr. Van Bnint 
noticed the change. 

** Ain’t you« aunt going to send you to school, then ? ** said he. 

** 1 don’t know, *'^ said Ellen, sighing ; ** she never speaks about 
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H, nor about anything else. But I declare I’ll make htf 1 ” Ate 
exclaimed, changing again. ** I’ll go right in and ask her, and 
then she’ll have to tell me. I wilH 1 am tired of living so. m 
know what she means to do, and then I can tell you what I must 
do.” 

Mr. Van Brunt, seemingly dubious about the success of this 
line of conduct, stroked his chin and his axe alternately two or 
three times hi silence, and finally walked off. Ellefi, without wait- 
ing for her courage to cool, went directly into the house. « ' 

Miss Fortune, however, was not in the kitchen ; to foMow her 
into her secret haunA, the dairy, cellar, or lo^er kitchen^ was not 
to be thought of. Ellen waited awhile, but her aunt did not come, 
and the excitement of the moment cooled down. She was not 
quite so ready to enter upon, the business as she hjfi felt at first ; 
She had even some qualms about it. 

** But I’ll (fo it,” said Ellen to herself ; it will be hard, but I’ll 
do it 1 ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

» 

WORK aaf DEFERRED. 

For my part, he keeps me here mitlcally 
At home, or, to ip^ak more properly, stays 
M^here at home unkept. ^ 

o As You Liu It. 

T he next morning after breakfast Ellen found the chance she 
rather dreaded than wished for. Mr. Van Brunt had gone 
out ; the old lady had not left her room, and Miss Fortune 
was quietly seated by the fire, busied with some mysteries of cook- 
ing. Like a true coward, Ellen could not make up her mind^to 
bolt at once into the thick of the matter, but thought to come to 
it gradually — always a bad way. 

“ What is that, Aunt Fortune?” she said, after she had watched 
her with a beating heart for about five minutes. 

** What is what ? ” 

1 mean, what is that you are straining through the Colander 
Into that jar?” 

“ Hop- water.” 

“What is it for?” 

“ I’m scalding this meal with it to make turnpikes.” 

“ Turnpikes 1” said Ellen; “I thought turnpikes were high, 
smooth roads with toll-gates every now and then — ^that’s what 
mamma told me they were.” 

That’s all the kind of turnpikes your mamma knew anything 
about, I reckon,” said Miss Fortune, in a tone that convey^ the 
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ciotioa iliat Mrs. Montgomery’s education had been very t^com^ 
plete. ** And indeed,” she added immediately after, ** if she had 
made more turnpikes and paid fdhrer tolls, it would have been just 
as well, I'm thinking.” 

Ellen felt the tone, if she did not thoroughly understand the 
words. She was silent a moment; then remembenng her pur- 
pose, she began egain. 

Whfit are these, then, Aunt Fortune ? ” 

** Cakes, child, cakes 1 turnpike cakes — what I raise the bread 
with.” ** « 

Wha^ those little *brown cakes I have seen you melt in water 
and mix in the flour when you make bread ? ” 

“ Mercy on ! yes 1 you've seen hundreds of 'em since you've 
been here, if you never saw one before.” « 

“ 1 never did,” said Ellen. But what are they called turnpikes 
for ? ” 

^'The land knows I I don’t. mercy's sake stop asking me 
questions, Ellen ; I don't know what's got into you ; you'll drive 
me crazy.” 

“ But there's one more question I vijmt to ask very mucS,” said 
Ellen, with her heart beating. 

“ Well, ask it then quick, and have *done, and take yourself off. 

1 have fish to fry than to answer all your questions.” 

Miss Vortune^ however, was still quietly seated by the fire 
stirring hgr meal and hop-water, and Ellen could Vioi be quick ; 
the words stuck in her throat — came out at last. ^ 

“Avftit Fortune, 1 wanted to ask you if^I may go to school?” 
“Yes.” 

“ Ellen’s heart sprang with a feeling of joy, a little qualified by 
the peculiar, dry tone in which the word was uttered. 

“ When may 1 go ?'’ 

“As soon as you like.” 

“O thank you, m^am. To which ^school shall I go, Aunt 
Fortune ? ” * , 

“To whichever you like.” 

“ But I don't know anything about them,” said Ellen ; “ how 
can 1 tell which is best ? ” 

Miss Fortune was silent. 

“ W'hat schools arc there near here?” said Ellen. 

“There's Captain Conlclin’s down at the Cross, and Miss 
Emerson's at Thirlwall.” * 

Ellen l^esitated. The name was against her, but nevertheless 
^e concluded on the whole that the lady's school would be thff 
pleasantest. 

“Is Miss Emerson any relation of yours ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“ I think 1 should like to go to her -school the best. I will go 
there if you will let jne — may 1 ? ” 
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“Yes." 

** And I will begin next Monday — may I ?' 

"Yes." ^ 

Ellen wished exceedingly that her aunt would speak in some 
Other tone of voice ; it was a continual damper to her rising hopes. 

"I’ll get my books ready,” said she; “and look ’em over a 
little too, I guess. But what will be the best way foi me to go, 
Aunt Fortune?” 

" I don’t know.” 

" I couldn’t walk ^o far, could 1 ? ” 

" You know best.” 

" 1 couldn’t, I am sure,” said Ellen ; “ it’s four miles to Thirl- 
wall, Mr. Van Brunt said : that would be too ni^xh for me to 
yralk twice a day ; and I should be afraid, besides:” 

A dead silence. 

" But, Aufi; Fortune, do please tell me what I am to do. How 
can I know unless you tell me^^ What way is there that I can 
go to school ? ” 

" It is unfortunate that I don’t keep a carriage,” said Miss 
Fortune ; “ but Mr. Van Brunt can go for you morning and 
evening in the ox-cart, if that will answer.” 

• The ox -cart I But, dea#* me I it would take him all day. Aunt 
Fortune. It takes hours and hours to go and conie^with the 
oxen ; Mr. Van Brunt wouldn’t have time to do ail^hing but 
carry me to school and bring me home.” ' 

" Of course ; but that’s of no consequence,” said Miss Fortune, 
in the same drv tone. , 

"Then I can’t go — there’s no help for it,” said Ellen despondingly. 

“ Why didn’t you say so before. When you said yes 1 thought 
you meant yes,” 

She covered her face. Miss Fortune ro^e with a half smile, 
and carried her jar of scalded meal into the pantry. She then 
came back and commenced tlie operation of washing-up ^he 
breakfast things. 

" Ail, if I only had a little pony,” said Ellen, “ that would carry 
me there and back, and go trotting about with me everywhere, — 
how nice that woi-id be 1 ” 

" Yes, that would be very nice 1 And who do you thit^k would 
go trotting about after the pony ? I suppose you would leave that 
to Mr. Van Brunt ; and I should have go trotting about after 
you, to pick you up in case you broke your neck in some ditch or 
gully ; it would be a very nice affair altogether, 1 think.” 
t Ellen was silent. Her hopes had fallen to the ground, and her 
disappointment was unsoothed by one word of kindness or 
sympathy. With all her old grievances fresh in her mind, she 
sat thinking her aunt was the most disagreeable person she 
ever had the misfortune to meet with. No amiable feelings 
were working within her; and the cloud on brow was of 
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displeasure and disgust, as well as sadness and sorrow. Her aunt 
saw iL , 

What are you thinking of? * said she, rather sharply. 

** I am thinking,” said Ellenp" 1 am very sorry 1 cannot go to 
school” 

Why, what do you want to learn so much ? You know how 
to read and write»and cipher, don’t you ? ” 

** Read and dvrite and cipher ? ” said Ellen ; ** to bp sure I do ; 
but that’s nothing ; that’s only the beginning.” 

“Weil, what do you want to learn besides?” 

“ Oh, a great mamy things.” » 

“Well, what?” • 

“ Oh, a great many things,” said Ellen ; “ French, and Italian, 
and Latin, sLid music, and arithmetic, and chemistry, and all 
about animals and plants and insects — I forget what it’s called-;- 
and — oh, I can’t recollect ; a great many things. Every now and 
then J think of something I want to learn; I can’t •'^member them 
now. But I’m doing nothing,?* said Ellen sadly ; “ learning 
nothing — I am not studying and improving myself as I meant to ; 
mamma will be disappointed when she comes back, and 1 meant 
to please her so much I ” The teais were fast coming ] she put 
her hand upon her eyes to force them back. 

“ If you are so tired of being idle,” said Miss Fortune, “ I’ll 
warrai¥S.’]ll give you something to do ; and something to learn 
too, th*kt you ^nt enough, more than all those crinkumcrankums ; 
I wonder what good they’d ever flo you 1 That’s the way your 
mother was brought up, 1 suppose. If she ha<L been trained to 
use her hands and do something useful instead of thinking herself 
above It, maybe .'ihe wouldn’t have had to go to sea for her health 
just now ; it doesn’t do for women to be bookworms.” 

“ Mamma isn’t a bookworm 1 ” said Ellen, indignantly. “ 1 
don't know what yo\i mean ; and she never thinks herself above 
being useful ; it’s very strange you should say so when you don’t 
know anything about her.” 

“ I know she ha’n’t brought you up *to know manners, aip^how,” 
said Miss Fortune. “ Look here. I’ll give you something to do, — 
just you put those plates and dishes together ready for washing, 
while 1 am downstairs. 

Ellen obeyed, unwillingly enough. She had neither knowledge 
of the business nor any liking for it ; so it is no wonder Miss 
Fortune at her return whs not well pleased. 

“ But I never did such a thing befSlre,” said Ellen. 

“There it is now I ” said Miss Fortune. “ I wonder where your 
eyes have been every single time that I have done it since you 
have been here. I should think your own sense might have told 
you I But you’re too busy learning of Mr. Van Brunt to know 
what’s going on in the house. Is that what you call made ready 
for washing h Now just have the goodness to scrape every plate 
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dean ^ and put them nicely in a pile here ; and tom out the 
slq>5 cSit of the tea*€ups and saucers and set them by themselrai. 

I what makes you handle th^ so ? Are you afraid they’ll 
bum you ? •* * 

** 1 don’t like to take hold of things people have drunk out o(* 
said Ellen, who was indeed touching &e cups and saucers very 
delicately with the tips of her. fingers. • 

“Lookhese,” said Miss Fortune, ** don’t you lut me hear no 
more of that, or I vow I’ll give you something to do you woi^’t like. 
Now put the spoons here, and the knives and forks together here ; 
and carry the salt-cellar and the pepper-box. ^nd the butter and 
the sugar into the buttery.” 

^ I don’t know where to put them,” said Ellen. 

** Come along then, and I’ll show you ; it’s tim^ you did. I 
reckon you’ll feel better when you’ve something to do, and you 
shall have plenty. There — ^put them in that cupboard, and set 
the butter up^^ere, and put the bread in this box, do you see? 
' Now don’t let me have to show Juu twice over.” 

This was Ellen’s first introduction to the buttery ; she had 
never dared to go in there before. It was a long, light closet or 
pantry, lined on the left side^ and at the farther end, with wide 
shelves up to the ceiling. these shelves stood many capacious 
pans and basins of tin and eakhenware, filled with milk, and most 
of them coated with superb yellow cream. Midway^as the 
window, before which Miss Fortune was accustomed to skim her 
milk, and at thef side of it was the mouth of a wooden «pipe, or 
covered trough, which conveyed the refuse milk down to an 
enormous hogshead standhig at the lower kitchen door, whedee it 
was drawn as wanted for the use of the pigs. Beyond the window 
in the buttery, and on the higher shelves, were rows of yellow 
cheeses ; forty or fifty were there at least. the right hand of 
die door was the cupboard, and a short range of shelves, which 
held in ordinary all sorts of matters for the tajple, both dishes and 
eatables. Floor and shelve^ were well painted with thick yellow 
paint, hard and shining, and clean as could be ; and there was a 
flint, pleasant smell of dairy things. 

EUen did not find out all this at once, but in the course of a 
day or two, dunng which her visits to the buttery were many. 
Miss Fortune kept her word, and found her plenty to do ; Ellen’s 
life soon became a pretty busy one. She^did not like this at all ; 
it was a kind of work she had no love for ; yet, no doubt, it was a 
good exchange for the miserable, moping life she had lately led. 
Anything was better than th^t. One concern, however, lay upon 
poor Ellen’s mind with pressing weight, — her neglected studies and 
wasted time ; for no better than wasted she counted it. ** What 
shall 1 do?” she said to herself, after several of these busy days 
had passed ; ** I am doing nothing — I am learning nothing-*! 
ahall fiugat all 1 have learnt, dircN^y, At this rath I shidl not 



know 1 ^ iliore than all iliese people anound me, and w\aLt^mH 
mamina say ?— Well, if 1 can’t go to school 1 know what I will do,” 
^e said, t^ing a sudden resolve, ** I’ll study by myself ! ^ I’ll see 
what I can do ; it will be bettt^ than nothing, anyway. I’ll begin 
this very day I ” 

With new life Ellen sprang upstairs to her room, and forthwith 
began pulling all the things out of her trunk to get at her books, 
They were at thi very bottom ; and by the time she had reached 
them half the* floor was strewn with the various articles of her 
wardrobe; without minding them in her first eagerness, Ellen 
pounced at the books. 

“ Here you are, nty dear Numa Pompilids,” said she, drawing 
out a little French book she had just begun to read, “ and here 
^ou are, old grammar and dictionary, — and here is my history, — 
very glad to see you Mr. Goldsmith ! — and what in the world’s 
this ? wrapped up as if it was something great, — oh, my expositoi*; 
1 am not glad to see^'^, I am sure ; never want to look at your 
fece or your back again. My. .copy 'book — I wonder who’ll set 
copies for me now ; — my arithmetic, that’s you I — ^geography and 
atlas — all right ; — and my slate ; but dear me ! I don’t believe 
I’ve such a thing as a slate-pencil in the world ; where shall I get 
one, I wonder? — well, I’ll manage.* And that’s all, — that’s all, I 
believe.” 

Witl^ all her heart Ellen would have begun her studying at 
once, bdr there were all her things on the floor, silently saying, 
” Put us up first.” 

I declare,” said she to herself, it’s too bad to have nothing 
in t^e shape of a bureau to keep one’s clothes in. I wonder if 1 
am to live in a trunk, as mamma says, all the time I am here, and 
have to go down to the bottom of it every time I want a pocket- 
handkerchief or a pair of stockings. How I do despise those grey 
stockings ! — But what can 1 do ? it’s too bad to squeeze my nice 
tilings up so. I wonder what is behind those doors ? I’ll find 
Out, 1 know, before long.” 

On the north side of Ellen’s room were three doors. She had 
never opened them, but now took it into her head to see what 
was there, thinking she might possibly find what would help her 
out of her difficulty. She had some little fear of meddling with 
anything in her aunt’s domain ; so she fastened her own door 
to guard against interruption while she was busied in makidg 
discoveries. 

At the foot of her bed, in the /corner, was one large door 
festened by a button, as indeed they were ^1. This opened, she 
found, upon a flight of stairs, leading as she supposed to tht 
garret, but Ellen did not care to go up and see. They were 
lighted by half of a large window, across the middle of which the 
stairs went up. She quickly shut that door, and opened the n^t, 
a Utile one.^ Here she found a tiny closet under the stairs. 
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lighted by the other half of the window. There was nothing in it 
but a Inroad low shelf or step under the stairs, where Ellen pre- 
sently decided she could stow away her books very nicely. It 
only wants a little brushing out,” laid Ellen, ** and it will do very 
well.” The other door, in the other comer, admitted her to a 
large light closet, perfectly empty. “ Now if there were only some 
hooks or pegs here,” thought Ellen, “ to hang up dresses on — ^but 
why shouldnlt 1 drive some nails ? — I will 1 1 wiH t Oh, that’ll 

be fine I ” • « ^ 

Unfastening her door in a hurry, she ran downstairs, and her 
heart beating, between pleasure and the excrement of daring so 
far without her aunt's knowledge, she ran out and crossed the 
chip>yard to the bam, where she had some hope of finding Mr. 
Van Brunt. By the time she got to the little cowftiouse door a 
great noise of knocking or pounding in the bam made her sure he 
was there, and she went on to the lower bam -floor. There he 
was, he and tSifC two farm boys (who, by-the-by, were grown men), 
all three threshing wheat. £11& stopped at the door, and for a 
minute forgot what she had come for in the pleasure of looking at 
them. The clean floor was strewn with grain, upon which the 
heavy flails came down one after another, with quick regular beat, 
—one — two — three — one —two — three, — keeping perfect time. 
The pleasant sound could be heard afar off, though, indeed, where 
Ellen stood it was rather too loud to be pleasant. Her voice 
had no chance of being heard ; she stood still and waited. 
Presently Johnny, who was opposite, caught a sight of J^er, and 
without stopping^his work said to his leader, “ Somebody there for 
you, Mr. Van Brunt.” That gentleman's flail ceased its mdtion, 
then he threw it down, and went to the door to help Ellen up the 
high step. 

“ Well,” said he, ** have you come out to see whaf s going on ? ” 

“No,” said Ellen, “I’ve been looking, — &ut Mr. Van Brunt 
could you be so good as to let me have a hampaer and half-a-dozqn 
nails?” 

“ A jjianimer and half-a-dozen nails ; come this way,” said he. 

They went out of the bam-yard and across the chip-yard to an 
out-house below the garden and not far from the spout, called the 
poultry-house, though it was quite as much the property of the 
hogs, who had a regular sleeping apartment there, where com was 
always fed out to the fatting ones. Opening a kind of granary 
storeroom, where the com for this purpose was stored, Mr. Van 
Bmnt took down from a shdif a large hammer and a box of nailSy 
and asked Ellen what size she wanted. 

*“ Pretty large.” 

“So?” 

“ No, a good deal bigger yet I should like.” 

^ *‘5 A good deal bigger yet,’ — who wants ’em?* 

* I do,” said Ellen, smiling. 
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‘*You do ! Do you think your little arms can manage the big 
hammer ? ** 

“ I don’t know ; I guess so ; 4*11 try.** 

** Where do you want ’em driv ? ’* 

“ Up in a closet in my room,” said Ellen, speaking as softly as 
if she had feared;her aunt was at the comer ; “ 1 want ’em to 
hang up dresse^ and things.” 

Mr. Van Brunt half smiled, a^d put up the hammer and nails 
on the &helf again. 

“Now, I’ll tell yotf what we’ll do,” said he ^ “you can’t manage 
them big things ; rifput ’em up for you to-night when 1 come in 
to supper.” 

“ But I’m afraid she won’t let you,” said Ellen doubtfully. 

“Never you mind about that,” said he, “ I’ll fix it. Maybe w^ 
won’t ask her.” 

“ Oh, thank you I ” said Ellen joyfully, her face ’•ecovering its 
full sunshine in answer to his s-tiile ; and, clapping her hands, 
she ran back to the house, while more slowly Mr. Van Brunt 
returned to the threshers. Ellen seized dust-pan and brush and 
ran up to her room ; and setting about the business with right 
good will, she soon had her closets in*beautiful order. The books, 
writing-desk, and work-box were thefi bestowed very carefully in 
the on^* in the other, her coats and dresses neatly folded up in 
a pile oft the floor, waiting till the nails should be driven. Then 
the remainder of her things were gathered up frojn the floor, and 
neatly aifanged in the trunk again. Having don^all this, Ellen’s 
satisfaction was unbounded. By this tiiite dinner was ready. As 
soon after dinner as she could escape fropi Miss Fortune’s oalls 
upon her, Ellen stole up to ner room and her books, and began 
work in earnest. The whole afternoon was spent over sums, and 
verbs, and maps, arJd pages of history. A little before tea, as 
Ellen was setting the table, Mr. Van Brunt came into the kitchen 
with a bag on his bac^. 

“ What have you got there, Mr. Van Brunt?” said Miss Fcgtune. 

“ A bag of seed corn.” 

“ What are you going to do with it ? ” 

“ Put it up in the garret for safe keeping.” 

“ Set it down in the comer, and I’ll take it up to-morrow,” 

“ Thank you, ma’am, — rather go myself, if it’s all the same to 
you. You needn’t be scaled, I’ve left my shoes at the door. Miss 
Ellen, I believe I’ve got to go throughiyour room.” 

Ellen was glad to run before to hide her laughter. When they 
reached her room, Mr. Van Brunt produced a hammer out of thft 
bag, and taking a handful of nails from his pocket, put up a fine row 
of them along her closet wall ; then, while she hung up her 
dresses, he went on to the garret, and Ellen heard him hammering!'' 
there too. Pi^sently he came down, and they returned to the 
kitchen. 
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" Wlutt^ Fortime. 

** IWt been driving acnne nails," jttld Mi!|>, Van Brunt eoolly. 

“ Up in the garret I " 

Yes, and in Miss Ellen’s closet ; she said she wanted some." 

** You should ha’ spoke to me about it,’’ said Miss Fortune to 
Ellen. There was displeasure enough in her fizt ; but she said 
no more, and the matter blew over much better than Ellen had 
feared. 

EUen steadily pursued her plan of studyii^, in spite of some 
discouragements. ^ 

A letter written about ten days after gave her mother an 
account of her endeavours and of her success. It vm a despair- 
ing account. Ellen complained that she wanted help to under- 
ateand, and lacked time to study ; that her aunt kept her busy, and, 
she Mieved, took pleasure in breaking her off from her bc^ks ; 
and she bitteiiy said her mother must expect to find an ignorant 
little daughter when she came home. It ended with, " Oh, if 1 
could just see you, and kiss you, and put my arms round you 
mamma,. I’d be willing to die.’’ 

This letter was despatch^.d the next morning by Mr. Van 
Brunt ; and Ellen waited and watched with great anxiety for his 
return from Thirlwall in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MOTHER EARTH RATHER THAN AUNT FORTUNE. 

An ant dropped into the water ; a wood-pigeon took pity of her and 
threw her a little bough — ^L’EsraANoa. 

T ^HE afternoon was already half spent when Mr. Van Brunt’s 
tt ox-cart was seen returning. Ellen was standing by the 
little gate that opened on the chip-yard ; and with her 
heart beating anxiously she watched the slow-coming oxen — ^how 
slowly they came 1 At last they turned out of the lane and drew 
the cart up the ascent ; and stopping beneath the apple-tree Mr. 
Van Brunt leisurely got down, and flinging back his whip, came to 
the gate. . But the little face that met him there, quivering widi 
^hope and fear made his own quite sober, “ I’m really very sorry, 
Idiss Ellen ^ he began. 

* That was enough. Ellen waited to hear no more, but 
turned away, the cold chill of disappointment coming over her 
heart. She had home the former delays pretty well, but this was 
bne too many, and she felt sick. She went round to the ftont 
stoop, where scarcely ever anybody came, and sittii^ down on the 
ftqps wept sadly aad despairingly. 
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It mlsrhtliave been haV-an^liiW or more aA(i)fPfiit tbe kitchen 
door slowly opened and Sllen came is. Wishing her aunt ghould 
not see her swollen eyeSi she waa going quietly through to her own 
room when Miss Fortune called her. Ellen stopped. Miss 
Fortune was sitting before the fire with an open letter l3ring in her 
lap and another iik her hand. The latter she held out to Elleni 
saying, ** Here, child, come and take this.” 

^ \^at is it P said Ellen, slowly coming towards her. 

^ Don’t you see what ft is ?” slid Miss Fortune, still holding It 




out • 

'*But who is it froflf ?” said Ellen. 

‘‘ Your mother.” 

**A letter from mamma, and not to me?” said Ellen, with 
changing colour. She took it quick irom her aunt’s hand. Buj 
her colour changed more as her eye fell upon the first words, “ My 
dear Ellen,” and turning the paper she saw upon the back, “ MIm 
E llen Montgomery.” Her next look was to her aunt’s face, with 
her eye fired and her cheek pale with anger, and when she spoke 
her voice was not the same. 

“ This is my letter,” she said trembling ; who opened <t ? ” 

Miss Fortune’s conscience must have troubled her a little, fiw 
her eye wavered uneasily. Only for It second though. 

“ Wbp opened it ? ” she answered ; “ / opened it. I should 
like to Imo'w who has a better right. And I shall open every one 
that comes, to sbrve you for looking so ; that you may depend 
upon.” • * 

The look and the words and the iqjury togfther, fairly put 
Ellen beside herself. She dashed the letter to the ground, and 
livid and trembling with various feelings — rage was not the only 
one — she ran from her aunt’s presence. She did not shed any 
tears now ; she could not ; they were absolutely burnt up by , 
passion. She walked her room, with trembling steps, clasping 
aifb wringing her haifds now and then, wildly thinking whgt could 
she do to get out of this dreadful state of things, and unable to see 
anything but misery before her. She walked, for she couf^ not 
sit down ; but presently she felt that she could not breathe the air 
of the house ; and taking her bonnet she went down, passed 
through, the kitchen and went out. Miss Fortune asked where 
die was going, and bade her^stay within doors, but Ellen paid no 
attention to her. • 

She stood still a moment outside the little gate. She mighty, 
have stood long to look. The mellow light of an Indian summer 
idtemoon lay upon the meadow and the old bam and chip-yardi; 
these was beauty in them all under its smile. Not a breath wai 
tdrring. The rays of the sun struggled through the blue haze, 
which hung upon the hills and softened every mstant object ; and 
the silence of|Lature all around was absolute, made more notioe- 
wnt by die fiur-off voice of somebody, it might be Mr. Van Bnmt 
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calling to his oxen, very hr off and not to be seen ; tte WBmd came 
softly to her ear through the stillness. ** Peace ” was ^e whisper 
of nature to her troubled child ; liat Ellen’s heart was in a whirl ; 
she could not hear the whisper. It was a relief, however, to he 
out of the house and in the sweet open air. Ellen breathed more 
freely, and pausing a moment there, and cl^^sping her hands 
together once more in sorrow, she went down the j-oad and out at 
the gate, and exchanging her quick, broken step for a slow, 
measured one, she took the way towards Thirlwall. Little 
regarding the loveliness which that day was upon every slope 
and roadside, Ellen presently quitted the' Thirlwall road, and 
half unconsciously turned into a path on the left which she had 
never taken before — ^perhaps for that reason. It tras not much 
Itravelled evidently ; the grass grew green on both sides, and even 
in the middle of the way, though here and there the track of 
wheels could be seen. Ellen did not care about where she was 
going ; she only found it pleasant to walk on and get farther 
from home. The road or lane led towards a mountain somewhat 
to the north-west of Miss Fortune’s ; the same which Mr. Van 
Brunt had once named to Ellen as “the Nose.” After three- 
quarters of an hour the road began gently to ascend the moun- 
tain, rising towards the north. About one-third of the way from 
the bottom Ellen came to a little footpath on the left which 
allured her by its promise of prettiness, and she forsook" (he lane 
for it. The promise was abundantly fulfilled ; it was a most 
lovely, wild, wood-way path ; but withal not a little sieep and 
rocky. Ellen began to grow weary. The lane went on towards 
the north ; the path rather led off towards the southern edge of 
the mountain, rising all the while ; but before she reached that 
Ellen came to what she thought a good resting-place, where the 
path opened upon a small level platform or 'edge of the hill. The 
mountain rose steep behind her, and sank very steep immediately 
before her, leaving a very superb view of tue open country from 
the fxorth-east to the s6uth east Carpeted with moss, and 
furnished with fallen stones and pieces of rock, this was a fine 
resting-place for the wayfarer, or loitering-place for the lover of 
nature. Ellen seated herself on one of the stones, and looked 
sadly and wearily towards the east, at first very careless of the 
exceeding beauty of what she beheld there. 

For miles and miles, on every side but the west, lay stretched 
before her a beautifully broken country. The November haze 
hung over it now like a thin veil, giving great sweetness and soft- 
hess to the scene. Far in the distance a range of low hills showed 
like a misty cloud ; near by, at the mountain’s foot, the fields and 
form-houses and roads lay a pictured map. About a mile and a 
half to the south rose the mountain where Nancy Vawse lived, 
craggy and bare ; but the leafless trees and stern jagged rodcs 
were wrapped in the haze ; and through this the suni now near 
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tiM his mellowitig rays, touching Overy slope and 

ridge with a rich, warm glow. ^ 

Poor Ellen did not heed the picturesque eStet of all this, yet 
the sweet influence of Nature reached her, and softened while 
they increas^ her yrrow. She felt her own heart sadly out of 
tune with the pea& and IoveS||eSi^.of all she saw. ^ Her eye 
sought those distdht hOls, — how off they were* t ^nd yet 

all that iride tract of country wal but a little piece of what lay 
between her and her#mother. Her eye sougl^t those hills, — ^but 
her mind overpassed them and went far beyond, over many such 
a tract, till it reached the loved one at last. But oh ! how much 
between 1 ^ cannot reach her 1 — she cannot reach me 1 ** 

thought poor Ellen. Her eyes had been filling and droppmg 
tears for some time, but now came the rush of the pent-up storm, 
and the floods of grief were kept back no longer. 

When once fairly excited, Ellen’s passions were always ex- 
treme. During the former peaceful and happy part of her life 
the occasions of such excitement had been very rare. Of late, 
unhappily, they had occurred much.oftener. Many were the 
bitter fits of tears she had known with^ a few weeks. But now 
it seemed as if all the scattered causes df sorrow that had wrought 
those tears were gathered together and pressing upon her at 
once ; and that the burden wo^d crush her to the earrii. To the 
earth it brought her literally. She slid from her seq^t at first, and 
embracing«the stone on which she had sat, she leaned her head 
there ; but presently in her agony quitting^ her holcf of that, she 
cast herself down upon the moss, lying at full length upon the 
cold ground, which seemed to her childish fancy the best friend 
she had lefr. But Ellen was wrought up to the last pitch of gr.ef 
and passion. Tears brought no relief. Convulsive weeping only 
exhausted her. In the extremity of her distress and despair, and 
in that lonely place, out of hearing of everyone, she sobbed 
aloud, and even screamed, for almost the* first time in her lije ; 
and these fits of violence were succeeded by exhaustion, dunng 
which she ceased to shed tears, and lay quite still, drawing only 
long, sobbing sighs now and then. 

How loog Ellen had lain there, or how long this would have 
gone on before her strength had been quite worn out, no one can 
tell. In one of these fits of dbr^ed quiet, when she lay as still as 
the rocks around her, she heard a voice «close by sqj; ** What is 
the matter, my child ?” 

The silver sweetness of the tone caihe singularly upon the 
temp^t in Ellen’s mind. She got up hastily, and brushing away 
ttit tmts from her dimmed eyes, she saw a young lady standing 
there, and a face, whose sweetness well matted the voice, 
locddng upon with grave oidcem. She stood motUmless and 

riknt • 

"Wlauls the matter my d/sirf* ^ 
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The tone found Ellen’s heart, and brought the water to her eyef 
again, though with a difTerence.^* She covered her face with to 
hands. But gentle hands were placed upon hers and drew them 
away ; and the lady, sitting down on Ellen’s stone, took her in 
her arms ; and Ellen hid her face in the boscfn of a better friend 
than the cold earth had been like to prove her^ But the change 
overcame her ; and the soft whisper, “ Don’t cry any more,” made 
It impossible to stop crying. Nothing fiirther was said 'for some 
time ; the lady waked till Ellen grew calmer. When she saw her 
able to answer, she said gently — 

“ What does all this mean, my child ? W^hat troubles you ? 
Tell me, and I think w^e can find a way to mend ihatters.” 

Ellen answered the torfe of voice with a faint smile, but the 
woids with another gush of tears. 

“ You are Ellen Montgomery, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

** I thought so. This isn’t the first time I have seen you ; 1 
have seen you once before.” 

Ellen looked up surprised. 

“ Have you, ma’am ? Tam sure I have never seen you.” 

**No, I know that, t saw you when you didn’t see me. 
Where, do you think ? ” « 

** I can’t tell, 1 am sure,” said Ellen ; “ 1 can’t guess f I haven’t 
seen you at Aunt Fortune’s, •and I haven't been anywhere else.” 

“You ha vs* forgotten,” said the lady. “ Did you never hear of 
a little girl who went tS take a walk once upon a time, and had an 
unlucky fall into a brook ? and then went to a kind old lady’s 
house where she was dried and put to bed and went to sleep ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Ellen. “ Did you sec me there, ma’am, and 
when 1 was asleep ? ” *' 

“ I saw you there when you were asleep ; and Mrs. Van Brunt 
told me who you were and where you lived ; and when I came 
hefle a little while ago I knew you again very soon. And I knew 
what the matter was too, pretty well ; but, nevertheless, tell me all 
about it, Ellen ; perhaps I can help you,” 

Ellen shook her head dejectedly. “ Nobody in this world can 
help me,” she said. 

“ Then there’s One in heaven that can,” said the lady steadily. 
“ Nothing is too bad for Him to liiend. Have you asked Jfzs 
help, Ellen?” 

Ellen began to weep again. “ Oh, if I could I would tell you 
all about it, ma’am,” she said ; “ but there are so msiny things, I 
don’t know where to begin ; I don’t know when I should ever get 
through.” 

“ So many things that trouble you, Ellen ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” • 

“ I am sorry for that, indeed. But never mind, dear, tdl me 
whag they are. Begin with the worst, and if 1 haven’t time If 
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hear them iill noW| I’ll find time another day. Begin with the 
worst.” • 

But she waited In vain for an answer, and became distressed 
herself at Ellen’s distress, which was extreme. 

Don’t cry so, if y child — don’t cry so,” she said, pressing her 
in her arms. ‘*^\A^at ts the matter? Hardly anything in this 
world is so bad it can’t be mended* I think I ^ow what troubles 
you so-S-it is that your dear mother is away from you, isn’t it ? ” 
‘‘Oh, no, ma’am t” Ellen could scarcely articulate. But 
struggling with herself for a minute or two, she then spoke again, 
and more clearly. 

“The worst*is — oh ! the worst is — that I meant — I meant — to 
be a good child, and I have been wdTse than ever I was in my« 
life before.” 

Her tears gushed forth. 

“ But hqw, Ellen ? ” said her surprised friend after a pause. “ 1 
don’t quite understand you. When did you ‘ mean to be a good 
child ? ’ Didn’t you always mean so ? and what have you been 
doing ? ” * * 

Ellen made a great effort and cease^ crying ; straightened her- 
self ; dashed away her tears as if determined to shed no more ; 
and presently spoke calmly, though a choking sob every now and 
then thrdktened to interrupt her. 

“ 1 will tell you, ma’am. The fir^t day I left mamma — ^when I 
was on bdard the steamboat and feeling as badly s# I could feel, 
a kind, kind gentleman, 1 don’t know who he was, came to me 
and spoke to me, and took care of me the whole day. Oh, if I 
could see him again 1 He talked to me a great deal ; he wanted 
me to be a Christian ; he wanted me to make up my mind to 
begin that day to be one ; and, ma’am, I did. 1 did resolve with 
my whole heart, and 1 thought I should be different from that 
time from what I had ever been before. ^But I think 1 have never 
been so bad in my life as 1 have been since then. Instead of Reel- 
ing right I have felt wrong all the time, almost — and 1 can’t help 
it I have been passionate and cross, and bad feelings keep com- 
ing, and 1 know it’s wrong, and it makes me miserable. .And yet, 
oh 1 ma’am, I haven’t changed my mind a bit, — 1 think just the 
same as I did that day ; 1 wagt to be a Christian more than any 
thing else in the world, buf I am not ; and what shall I do I ” 

Her face sank into her hands again. ” 

“ And this is your great trouble?” said her friend. 

“ Yes.” • • 

“Do you remember who said, *Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ’ ? ” 

Ellen looked up inquiringly. 

“You are gt laved to find yourself so unlike what you would be. 
You wish to be a child of the dear Saviour and to have your heart 
filled with His love, and to do what will please Him. Doeyou ? 
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Have you gone to Him day by day, and night by night, and told 
Him so? — have you begged Hinr^to give you strength to get the 
better of your wrong feelings, and asked Him to change you and 
make you His child ? ** 

** At first 1 did, ma'am,” said Ellen in a low^ voice. 

“ Not lately ? ” 

“ No, ma’am ; ” In a low tone, still and looking down. 

“Then you have neglected your Bible and prayer fcr some 
time past ? • ^ * 

Ellen hardly uttered, “ Yes.” 

“ Why, my child ? " 

“ I don’t know, ma’am,” said Ellen weeping, “ that is one of the 
things that made me think myself so very wicked. 1 couldn’t 
like to read my Bible or pray either, though I always used to be- 
fore. My Bible lay down quite at the bottom of my trunk, and I 
even didn’t like to raise my things enough to see the cover of it. 
1 was so full of bad feelings 1 didn’t feel fit to pray or rhad either.” 

“Ahl that is the way with the wisest of us,” said her com- 
panion ; “how apt we are to shrink most from our Physician just 
when we are in most need of Him. But, Ellen, dear> that isn’t 
right. No hand but His can touch that sickness you are com- 
plaining of. Seek it, love, seek it. He will hear and help you, 
no doubt of it, in every trouble you carry simply and I.umbly to 
His feet ; He,has promised^^yoM know.” 

Ellen was peeping very much, but less bitterly than before ; the 
clouds were breaking aid light beginning to shine through. 

“ Shall we pray together now ? ” said her companion after a few 
minutes’ pause. 

“ Oh, if you please, ma’am, do 1 ” Ellen answered through her 
tears. 4. 

And they knelt together there on the moss beside the stone, 
where Ellen’s head rested and her friend’s folded hands were 
laic’* It might have been two children speaking to their father, 
for the simplicity of that prayer ; difference of age seemed to be 
forgotten, and what suited one suited the other. It was not 
without difficulty that the speaker carried it calmly through, for 
Ellen’s sobs went high to check her more than once. When they 
rose Ellen silently sought her friends arms again, and laying her 
fiice on her shoulder and putting both arms round her neck, she 
Wept still, — ^but what different tears 1 It was like the gentle rain 
iftSKng through sunshine, after the dark cloud and the thunder and 
^e hurricane have passed by. And they kissed each other before 
either of them spoke. 

‘•You will not forget your Bible and prayer again, Ellen ?” 

“ Oh no, ma’am,” 

“Then I am sure you will find your causes of trouble grow 
less. I will not hear the rest of them now. In a day or two 1 
hope you wi^ be able to give me a very different account from 



idiat you would liave done an hour ago ; but besides that it is 
getting late, and it will not do for us to stay too long up here ; 
you have a good way to go to home. Will you come and 
see me to-morrow afternoon ? ^ 

Oh yes, ma'am, indeed I will 1— if I can ; and if you will teU 
me where.” 

** Instead of turning up this little rocky path you must keep 
sttaight on in the road, that's all ; and it’s the hrst* house you 
come to. It isn’t very £bu from hhre. Where were you going on 
the mountain ? ” 

“Nowhere, ma’am.,* * 

“ Have you been any higher than this ? ” 

“ No, ma'am^” 

“ Then before we go away 1 want to, show you something. I'll 
take you over the Bridge of the Nose ; it isn't but a step or two 
more ; a little rough to be sure, but you mustn't mind that.” 

“What is the ‘ Bridge of the Nose,' ma’am,” said Ellen, as they 
left her resting-place, and began to toil up the path which grew 
more steep and rocky than ever. 

“You know this mountain is called the Nose. Just here it runs 
out to a very thin sharp edge. We shall come to a place presently 
where you turn a very sharp comer to get from one side of the hill 
to the other ; and my brother named it jokingly the Bridge of the 
Nose.” 

“ Why do they give the mountaix^such a queer name?” said 
Ellen. , • 

“ 1 don't know, I’m sure. The people s^y that fiftm one point 
of view this side of it looks very like a man’s nose ; but I never 
could find it out, and have soire doubt about the fact. But now 
here we are 1 J ust come round this great rock, — mind how you 
step, Ellen, — now look there 1 " 

The rock they had ^ust turned Was at their backs, and they 
looked towards the w^t. Both exclaimed at the beauty before 
them. The view was not so extended as the one they had left. 
On the north and south the broken wavy outline of mountmns 
closed in the horizon ; but far to the west stretched an opening 
between the hills through which the setting sun sent his long 
beams, even to their feet. In the distance all was a golden haze ; 
nearer, on the right and left, the hills were lit up singularly, and 
there was a most beautiful mfogling of deep, hazy shadow and 
bright glowing mountain sides and ridge|. A glory was upon the 
valley. Far down below at their feet lay a large lake gleaming 
in the sunlight ; and at the upper end ofst a village of some size 
showed like a cluster of white dots. 

“How beautiful 1” said the lady again. “Ellen, dear. He 
whose hand raised up those mountains, and has painted them so 
gloriously, is the very same One who 1^ said to you and to me, 
^Ask and it shalMie given you,'” 
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EDen looked up ; their eyes met ; her answer was in inM 
grateful glance. 

The lady sat down and drew ^llen close to her. Do you see 
that little white village yonder, down at the far end of the lake ? 
That is the village of Carra-carra, and that is Carra-carra lake. 
That is where I go to church ; you cannot see the little church 
from here. My father preaches there every STanday morning.” 

“ You must have a long way to go,” said Ellen. 

“Yes — ^a pretty long way, but it’s very pleasant though. I 
mount my little grey pony, and he carri^ me there m quick 
time, when I will let him. I never wish <ht way shorter. 1 go 
in all sorts of weathers, too, Ellen ; Sharp and I don’t mind frost 
and snow.” ^ 

“ Who is Sharp ? ” said Ellen. 

“My pony. An odd name, isn’t it. It wasn’t of my choosing, 
Ellen, but he deserves it if ever pony did. He’s a very cunning 
little fellow. AVhere do you go, Ellen ? To Thirlwall ? ” 

“ To church, ma’am ? I don’t go anywhere.” 

“ Doesn’t your aunt go to church ? ” 

“ She hasn’t since I have been here.” 

“ What do you do with yourself on Sunday ? ” 

“ Nothing, ma’am ; I doo’t know what to do with myself all the 
day long. 1 get tired of being in the house, and I go out of doors, 
and then I get tired of being out of doors and come in^gain. I 
wanted a kitten dreadfully, hlit Mr. Van Brunt said Aunt Fortune 
would not let me keep one.” » 

“ Did you want a k\\ten to help you keep Sunday, Ellen,” said 
her friend smiling. 

“ Yes, I did, ma’am,” said Ellen, smiling again ; “ I thought it 
would be a great deal of company for me. I got very tired of 
reading all day long, and 1 had nothing to read but the Bible ; 
and you know, ma’am, I told you I have been all wrong ever since 
I came here, and I didn’t like to read^tha^ much.” 

“My poor child,” said the lady, “ you have been hardly bestead, 
1 think. What if you were to come and spend next Sunday with 
me ? Don’t you think I should do instead of a kitten ? ” 

“ Oh yes, ma’am, 1 am sure of it,” said Ellen, clinging to her. 
“Oh, I’ll come gladly if you will let me, and if Aunt Fortune will 
let me ; and 1 hope she will, for she said last Sunday I was the 
plague of her life.” 

“ What did you do to qiake her say so ? ” said her friend gravely. 

“ Only asked her for some books, ma’am.” 

“Well, my dear, I see 1 am getting upon another of your 
troubles, and we haven’t time for that now. By your own account 
you have been much in fault yourself ; and I trust you will find all 
things mend with your own mending. But now there goes the 
sun 1 — and you and I must follow bis example.” 

The lake ceased to gleam, and the houses oT the village were 
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less plainly to be seen ; still the mountain heads were as bright as 
ever. Gradually the shadows crept up their sides, while the grey 
of evening settled deeper and deeper upon the valley. 

** There,” said Ellen, “ that’s juet what I was wondering at the 
other morning ; only then the light shone upon the top of the 
mountains first and walked down, and now it leaves the bottom 
first and walks up. J. asked Mr. Van Brunt about it, and he could 
not tell me. That’s another of my troubles, — there’s ngbody that 
can tell me anything.” ^ 

Put me in mind of it to-morrow, and I’ll try to make you 
understand it,” said the lady, ** but we must not^tarry now. I see 
you are likely to find nle work enough, Ellen.” 

** I’ll not ask you a question, ma’am, if you don’t like it,” said 
Ellen earnestly.* 

I do like, I do like,” said the other. “ I spoke laughingly, 
for I see you will be apt to ask me a good many. As many as 
you please, my dear.” 

Thank you, ma’am.” said Ellen, as they ran down the hill, 
“ they keep coming into my head all the while.” 

It was easier going down than coming up. They soon arrived 
at the place where Ellen had left the road to take the wood-^ath.” 

“ Here we part,” said the lady. “ Gbod night.” 

“ Good night, ma’am.” * 

There «was a kiss and a squeeze of the band, but when Ellen 
womd ha^ turned away the lady still held her fast. 

“ You arc an odd little girl,” said She. “ I gave j^ou liberty to 
ask me qu^tions.” ^ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ellen doubtfully. t 

“ There is a question you have not asked me that I have been 
expecting. Do you know who 1 am ? ” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Don’t you want to lyiow ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, very much,” said Ellen, laughing at her friend’s 
look ; “ but mamma tofd me never to try to find out anything 
about other people that they didn’t wish me to know, or tj^iat 
wasn’t my business.” 

“ Well, I think this is your business decidedly. Who are you 
going to ask for when you come to see me to-morrow ? >Vill you 
ask for ‘ the young lady that lives in this house ? ’ or will you give 
a description of my nose, and e^^es, and inches ? ” 

Ellen laughed. * 

“My dear Ellen,” said the lady, chaining her tone, “ do you 
know you please me very much ? For one person that shows her- 
self well-brdd in this matter there are a thousand, I think, that ask 
impertinent questions. I am very glad you are an exception to 
the common rule. But, dear Ellen, I am quite willing you should 
know my name — it is Alice Humphreys. Now, kiss me again and 
run Home ; it Is qpite, quite time ; I have kept you too late. Good 



night, my dear t Tell your aunt I beg ^e will allow yim to 
tea with roc to-roorrow.” 

They parted, and Ellen hastened homevrards, urged by idie 
rapidly growing dusk of the evefiing. She trod the green turf with 
a step lighter and quicker than it had been a few hours before, and 
she regained her home in much less time than it had taken her to 
come from thence to the mountain. Lights {were in the kitchen, 
and the table set ; but though weary and faint she was willing to 
forego her supper rather than meet her gunt just then ; so she stole 
quietly up to her room. She did not forget her friend^s advice. 
She had no light i she could not read ; Ellen did pray. She 
did carry all her heart-sickness, her wants, and her woes, to that 
Friend whose ear is always open to hear the cry of those who call 
upon Him in truth ; and then, relieved, refreshecf, almost healed, 
she went to bed and slept'sweetly. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

^ COUNSEL, CAINES, AND CAPTAIN PARRY. 

After long itormS and tem petti over bio wne, 

The tunne at length his joyous face doth cleare. 

So when as fortune all her spight hath showne ; / 

Some blissfull hourM at last must needs appears ; 

Elfir should afflicted wights oft-times despeire. ^ 

I Faeux QUEXNt 

E arly next morning Ellen awoke with a sense that some- 
thing pleasant had happened. Then the joyful reality 
darted into her mind, and jumping out of bed she set 
about her morning work with a better hsart than she had been 
able to bring to it for many a long day. When she had finished 
she went to the window. She had found out bow to keep it open 
noi^, by means of a big nail stuck in a hole under the sash. It 
was very early, and in the perfect stillness the soft gurgle of the 
little brook came distinctly to her ear. Ellen leaned her arms on 
the window-sill, and tasted the morning air ; almost wondering at 
its sweetness and at the loveliness of field and sky and the bright 
eastern horizon. For days and d^ys all had looked dark and sad. 

There were two reasons for &e' change. In the first place 
Ellen had made up her fiiino to go straight on in the path of duty ; 
in the second place shjs had found a friend. Her little heart 
bounded with delight and swelled with thankfuldei^s at the 
thought of Alice Humphreys. She was once more at peace with 
herself, and had even some notion of being by-and-by at peace 
with her aunt ; though a sad twinge came over her whenever the 
thought of her mother’s letter. «> 




. ^lere is only one way for me,* she thoni^ht ; ** I*B do as 
dear Miss Htimphreys told merit’s good and eaiiy, and I 
slmll have a fine time before breakfast yet to myself. And Til get 
up so every morning and have ft 1 -^that’ll be the very best plan I 
am hit upon.** 

As she thought this she drew forth her Bible from its place at 
the bohom of her^nk ; and opening it at hazard she began to 
read the iSth chapter of Matthew. Some of it she did not quite 
understand ; but she paused with pleasure at the 14th verse. 

That* means me,” she thought. The 21st and 22nd verses 
struck her a good dm[, but when she came to the last she was 
almost startled. 

** There it is again I ” she said. That is exactly what that 
gentleman saift to me. I thought I was forgiven, but how can 1 
be, for 1 feel 1 have not forgiven Aunf Fortune.” * 

Laying aside her book, Ellen kneeled down ; but this one 
thought so pressed upon her mind that she could think of scarce 
anything else ; and her prayer this morning was an urgent and 
repeated petition that she might be enabled “from her heart” 
to forgive her Aunt Fortune “all her trespasses.” Poor^Ellen 1 
she felt it was very hard work. Ai; the very minute she was 
striving to feel at peace with her ^ aunt, one grievance after 
another would start up to remembrance, and she knew the 
feelings^ that met them were far enough from the spirit of 
forgiven&s. In the midst of this she was called down. She rose 
with tears in her eyes, and “whaT shall 1 do?^ in her heart. 
Bowing Rer head once more she eame^y prayod mat if she 
could not yet feel right towards her aunilfshe might be kept at 
least from acting or speaking wrong. Poor Ellen ! In the 
heart is the spring of action ; and she found it so this morning. 

Her aunt and Mr. Van Brunt were already at the table. 
Ellen took her place 41 silence, for one look at her aunt’s face 
told her that no “g(^d morning” would be accepted. Miss 
Fortune was in a particularly bad humpur, owing among other 
things to Mr. Van Brunt’s having refused to eat his brealj^st 
unless Ellen were called. An unlucky piece of kindness. She 
neither spoke to Ellen nor looked at her ; Mr. Van Brunt did 
what in him lay to make amends. He helped her very carefully 
to the cold pork and potatoes, and handed her the well-piled 
platter of griddle-cakes. 0 

“ Here’s the first buckwheats of the season,” said he, “ and 1 
told Miss Fortune 1 wam’t a going t(f eat one on ’em if you 
didn’t come down to enjoy ’em along with us. Take two-— take 
two 1 — youVant ’em to keep each other hot.” 

Ellen’s look and smile thanked him, as following his advice 
she covered one generous “ buckwheat ” with another as ample. 

“ That’s the thing 1 Now here’s some prime maple. You like 
'em, 1 guess, doq,^ you ? ” 
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•*! don't know yet — I have never seen any,” said Ellen« 

Never seen buckwheats 1 why, they’re ’most as good as my 
mother's splitters. Buckwheat cakes and maple molasses, — that's 
food fit for a king, / think — ifhen they’re good; and Miss 
Fortune’s always first*rate.” 

Miss Fortune did not relent at all at this compliment. 

“ What makes you so white this morning ? Mr. VaiTBnmt 
presently went on ; “ you ain’t weU, be you ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ellen doubtfully. I’m well ** 

“ She’s as well as I am, Mr. Van Brunt, if you don’t go and put 
her up to any notions 1 ” Miss Fortune said'in a kind of choked 
voice. 

Mr. Van Brunt hemmed, and said no more to the end of 
breakfast- time. < 

* Ellen rather dreaded wHat was to come next, for her aunt’s 
look was ominous. In dead silence the things were put away, 
and put up, and in course of washing and drying, when Miss 
Fortune suddenly broke forth. 

“ What did you do with yourself yesterday afternoon ?” 

“ I M^as up on the mountain,” said Ellen. 

“ What mountain ? ” 

“ I believe they call it ‘tjie Nose.”* 

“ What business had you up there?” 

“ 1 hadn’t any business there.” 

“ What did you go there for ? ” ' 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing 1 you expect me to believe that t You call yourself 
a truth-teller, I suppose ? ” 

“ Mamma used to say I was,” said poor Ellen, striving to 
swallow her feelings. 

“ Your mother 1 1 daresay — mothers always arc blind. I dare- 
say she took everything you said for gospod. 

Ellen was silent, from sheer want of words that were pointed 
enough to suit her. 

wish Morgan could have had the gumption to marry in his 
own country ; but he must go running after a Scotch woman 1 A 
Yankee would have brought up his child to be worth something. 
Give me Yankees I ” 

Ellen sat down the cup she was wiping. 

“ You don’t know anything abou^ my mother,” she said. “ You 
oughtn’t to speak so — it’s not right.” ' 

“Why ain’t it right? 1 should like to know?” said Miss 
Fortune ; “this is a free* country, I guess. Our tongues ain’t tied 
— we’re all free here.” ' 

“ 1 wish we were,” muttered Ellen ; “ I know what I'd do.” 
“What would you do?” said Miss Fortune. 

Ellen was silent. Her aunt repeated the question In a sharper 
tone. 
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”1 oughtn’t to say what I was going to»” said Ellen; *^rd 
rather not.” 

. I don’t care,” said Miss Fortune ; **you began, and you shall 
hnish it 1 will hear what it waa.” 

“ 1 was going to say, if we were all free I would run away.” 

Well, that is a beautiful, well-behaved speech ! I am glad 
to haverheard it 1 admire it very much. Now what were you 
doing yesterday ifp on the Nose ? Please to go .on wiping. 
There’s a pile ready for you. yfinaX were you doing yesterday 
afternoon ? ” * 

Ellen hesitated. • 

“ Were you alone df with somebody ? ” 

‘‘ 1 was alone part of the time.” 

“And who were you with the rest of the time ?” 

“ Miss Humphreys.” 

“ Miss* Humphreys I what were you doing with her?” 
“Talking.” 

“ Did you ever see her before ? ” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Where did you find her ? ” 

“ She found me, up on the hill.” • 

“ What were you talking about ? ” * 

Ellen was silent. * 

“What were you talking about?” repeated Miss Fortune, 

“ I’d rather not tell.” 

“And I had rather you should lelh— so out with^.” 

“ I wasnlone with Miss Humphreys,” said Ellen ;»and it is no 
matter what we were talking about — it do^n’t concern anybody 
but her and me.” 

“ Yes it does, it concerns ne,” said her aunt, “ and 1 choose to 
know ; what were you talking about ? ” 

Ellen was silent. 

“Will you tell me?” 

“No,” said Ellen, lo^ but resolutely. 

“ I vow you’re enough to try the patience of Job. Look heie,” 
said Miss Fortune, setting down what she had in her hands, “ I 
will know 1 1 don’t care what it was, but you shall tell me or I’ll 

find a way to make you. I’ll give you such a ” 

“ Stop 1 stop 1 ” said Ellen wildly, “ you must not speak to me 
to 1 Mamma never did, and ypu have no right to I If mamma 
or papa were here, you wouM not dare talk to me so.” 

The answer to this was a sharp boa on the ear from Miss 
Fortune’s wet hand. Half stunned, les^ by the blow than the 
tumult of feeling it roused, Ellen stood a moment, and then, 
throwing down her towel, she ran out of the room, shivering with 
passion, and brushing off the soapy water left on her face as if it 
bad been her aunt’s very hand. Violent tears burst forth as soa'^ 
as she reached her own room,— tears at first of anger ana 



mortification only ; but conscience jaresently began to vblspei^ 
** You are wrong 1 you are wrong I" and tears of sorrow mingtod 
with the others. 

Oh,” said Ellen, “ why couldn't I keep still 1 when I had 
resolved so this morning, why couldn't 1 be quiet 1 But she 
ought not to have provoked me so dreadfully, — 1 couldn't he4^ 
it.” *^You are wrong,” said conscience again, and her tears 
fiowed faster. And then came back her morning trouble — ^the 
duty and the difficulty of forgiving. Forgive her Aunt Fortune t 
with her whole heart in a passion of (displeasure agaiisst herl 
Alas 1 Ellen begao^o feel and acknowledge that indeed all was 
wrong. But what to do ? There was just one comfort, the visit 
to Miss Humphreys in the afternoon. ** She will tell me,” thought 
Ellen ; ** she will help me. But in the meanwhileV ” 

Ellen had not much time to think ; her aunt called her down, 
and set her to work. She was very busy till dinner-time, and 
very unhappy ; but twenty times in the course of the morning 
did Ellen pause for a moment, and, covering her (ace with her 
hands, pray that a heart to forgive might be given her. 

As ^oon as possible after dinner she made her escape to her 
room that she might prepare for her walk. Conscience was not 
quite easy that she was /^oing without the knowledge of her 
aunt She had debated the question with herself, and could not 
make up her mind to hazard losing her visit. « 

So she dressed herself very carefully. One of her dark merinos 
was affectionately put on; her single pair of white stockings; 
shoes, ruffie,«cape, — Ellen saw that all was faultlessly* neat, just 
as her mother used to^nave it ; and the nice blue hoc^ lay upon 
the bed ready to be put on the last thing, when she heard her 
aunt's voice calling. 

** Ellen 1 come down and do your ironing — right away, now I 
the irons are hot.” ^ 

For one moment Ellen stood still in dismay ; then slowly un- 
dressed, dressed again, and went downstairs. 

^ Come 1 you've been an age,” said Miss P'ortune ; ''now make 
haste ; there ain't but a handful ; and 1 want to mop up.” 

Ellen took courage again ; ironed away with right good will ; 
and as there was really but a handful of things she had soon done, 
even to taking off the ironing blanket and putting up the irons. 
In the meantime she had changed her mind as to stealing oil 
without leave ; conscience was too Strong for her ; and though 
with a beating heart, sh£ told of Miss Humphreys' desire and her 
half engagement. 

“ You may go where you like — 1 am sure I do ndt care what 
you do with yourself,” was Miss Fortune's reply. 

Full of delight at this ungracious permission, Ellen fled upstairs, 
and dressing much quicker than before, was soon on her way. 

But at first she went rather sadly. In spitf of all her good 
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reiolves and wishesi everything that day had gone wrong ; and 
Ellen felt that the root of the efil was in her own heart. Some 
tears fell as she walked. Farther from her aunt’s house, however, 
her spirits began to rise ; her foot fell lighter on the green sward. 
Hope and expectation quickened her steps ; and when at length 
she passed the little wood*path it was almost on a run. Not very 
fer l^yond that her glad^eyes saw the house she was in quest of. 

It was a large white fiouse ; not very white either, for its last 
dress of paint had grown old long ago. lt«tood close by the 
road, and the trees of the wood seemed to throng it round on 
every side. Ellen mounted the few steps that led to the front 
door, and kndbked ; but as she could only just reach the high 
knocker, she was not likely to alarm sCnybody with the noise she* 
made. After a great many little faint raps, which if anybody 
heard them might easily have been mistaken for the attacks of 
some rat’s teeth upon the wainscot, Ellen grew weary of her 
fruitless toil of standing on tip-ioe, and resolved, though doubt- 
fully, to go round the house and see if there was any other way of 
getting in. Turning the far comerj she saw a long, low out- 
building or shed jutting out from the ^ide of the house. On the 
ferther side of this Ellen found an elderly woman standing in 
front o^he shed, which was there open and paved, and wringing 
some clcllhes out of a tub of water. She was a pleasant woman to 
look at, very trim and tidy, and a |ood-humourq^ eye and smile* 
when she*saw Ellen. Ellen made up to her and asked for Miss 
Humphreys. 

“VVhy, where in the world did you come from?” said the 
woman. 1 don’t receive company at the back of the house.** 

“ 1 knocked at the front door till 1 was tired,” said Ellen, 
smiling in return. ^ 

“Miss Alice must ^a’ been asleep. Now, honey, you have 
come so far round to find me, will you go a little farther and find 
Miss Alice ? j ust go round this comer and keep straight along 
till you come to the glass door — there you’ll find her. Stop 1 — 
maybe she’s asleep ; 1 may as well go along with you myself.” 

She wrung the water from her hands and led the v;ay. 

A little space of green grass stretched in front of the shed, and 
Ellen found it extended all £^ng that side of the house like a 
very narrow lawn ; at the dUge of it shot up the high forest trees ; 
nothing between them and the house biA the smooth grass and a 
narrow worn footpath. The woods wefe now all brown stems, ^ 
except hefe and there a superb hemlock and some scattered* 
silvery birches. But the grass was still green, and the last day 
of the Indian summer hung its soft veil over all ; the foliage of 
dm forest was hardly missed. They passed another hall door, 
opposite the on^ where Ellen had tn^ her strength and patience 
upon the knocker ; a little farther on they paused at the glass 
&or. One step M to it Ellen’s conductress looked im first 
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through one of the panes, and then opening the doot motioned 
her to enter. ^ 

Here you are, my new acquaintance,” said Alice, smiling and 
kissing her. “ I began to think something was the matter, you 
tarried so late. We don’t keep fashionable hofirs in the country, 
you know. But I’m very glad to see you. Take off your things 
and lay them on that settee by the door.^ You see I’ve a settee 
for summer and a sofa for winter ; for here I am, in this room, 
at all times in thd year ; and a very plea^t room 1 think it, 
don’t you ? ” 

**Yes, indeed I do, ma’am,” said Ellen, pulling off her last 
glove. * 

** Ah, but wait till you have taken tea with me half a dozen 
times, and then see if you don’t say it is pleasant. Nothing can 
be so pleasant that is quite new. But now come here and look 
out of this window, or door, whichever you choose to call it Do 
you see what a beautiful view I have here ? The wood was just 
as thi^k all along as it is on the right and left ; I felt half 
smothered to be shut in, so^I got my brother and Thomas to take 
axes and go to work there and many a large tree they cut down 
for me, till you see they opened a way through the woods for the 
view of that beautiful stretch of country. I should grov melan- 
choly if 1 had that wall of trees pressing on my visicin all the 
time ; it alwayc^ comforts me^to look off, far away, to those distant 
blue hills.” ^ 

“ Aren’t those the hills I was looking at yesterday ? ” said Ellen. 

“ From up on the mountain ? — ^thc very same ; this is part of 
the very same view, and a noble view it is. Every morning, 
Ellen, the sun rising behind those hills shines in through this 
door and lights up my room ; and in winder he looks in at that 
south window, so I have him all the time., To be sure, if I want 
to see him set I must take a walk for it, but that isn’t unpleasant ; 
anci you know we cannot have everything at once.” 

It was a very beautiful extent of woodland, meadow, and hill, 
that was seen picture-fashion through the gap cut in the forest ; 
the wall of trees on each side serving as a hrame to shut it in, and 
the descent of the mountain, from almost the edge of the lawn, 
being very rapid. The opening had been skilfully cut ; the effect 
was remarkable and very fine ; the ''light oxk the picture being 
often quite different froni that on the frame or on the hither side 
of the frame. t 

“Now, Ellen,” said Alice, turning from the window, “take a 
good look at my room. I want you to know it and feel at home 
In it ; for whenever you can run away from your aunt’s this is your 
home, — do you understand ? ” 

A smile was on each face. Ellen felt that she was understand- 
ing it very fast. 

“tiere, next the dqor, you see, is my summer settee ; and fai 
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iimuner It very often walks out of doors to accommodate people 
on the grass plat. I have a %reat fency for taking tea out of 
doors, Ellen, in vrarm weather ; and if you do not mind a mosquito 
or two 1 shall be always happy to have your company. That door 
opens into the hal^ ; look out and see, for I want you to get the 
geography of the house. That odd-looking, lumbeijng, painted 
concern, is my cabinet of curiosities. I tried my best to make 
the carpenter man at Tliirlwall understand what sort of a thing I 
wanted, and did all*but show him how to nsake it ; but as the 
southerners say, ‘ he hasn’t made it right no how I ’ There I 
keep my dried dowers, my minerals, and a very odd collection of 
curious thing^of all sorts that I am constantly picking up. I’ll 
show you them some day, Ellen.* Have you a fancy fon 
curiosities ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, I believe so.” 

“ Believe so 1 — not more sure than that ? Are you a lover of 
dead moths, and empty beetle-skins, and butterflies’ wings, and 
dry tufts of moss, and curious stones, and pieces of ribbon-grass, 
and strange birds’ nests I These are some of the thingfi I used 
to delight in when I was about as oldt as you.” 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” said Ellen. “I never was where 1 
could giet them.” 

“ Weren’t you I Poor child ! Then you have been shut up to 
brick walls and paving-stones all ybur life ? ” 

“ Yes, W’am, all roy life.” • 

“But now you have seen a little of t^e country, — don’t you 
think you shall like it better ? ” 

“ Oh, a great deal bettei I ” 

“ Ah, that’s right. I am sure you will. On that other side, you 
see, is my winter sofj. It’s a very comfortable resting-place I 
can tell you, Ellen, as^I have proved by many a sweet nap ; and 
its old chintz covers are very pleasant to me, for I remember them 
as far back as 1 remember anything.” 

There was a sigh here ; but Alice passed on and opened a 
door near the end of the sofa. 

“ Look in here, Ellen ; this is my bed-room.” 

“ Oh, how lovely I ” Ellen exclaimed. 

The carpet covered only tf^e middle of the floor ; the rest was 
painted white, llie funfiture was common but neat as wax. 
Ample curtains of dainty white dimity tlothed the three windows, 
and lightly draped the bed. The toilet-table was covered with 
snow-whife muslin, and by the toilet cushion stood, late as it wa^, 
a glass of flowers. Ellen thought it must be a pleasure to sleep 
there.” 

“This," said Alice, when they came out,— “ between my door 
mud the fireplaofs, is a cupboard. Here be cups and saucers, and 
so forth. In that other comer beyond the ftreplace you see my 
flower-stand. Do you love flowers, Ellen ? ” ^ ^ 
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•* I love them dearly, Miss Alice.*^ 

** I have some pretty ones out and shall have one or two 
in the winter ; but I can’t keep a great many here ; 1 haven’t 
room for them. I have hard work to save these from frost 
There’s a beautiful daphne that will be out by-and-by, and make 
the whole house sweet. But here, Ellen, on €his side between 
the windows, is my greatest treasure — my precious books. All 
these are mine. Now, my dear, it is time' to introduce you, to my 
most excellent of ea^ chairs — the best things in the room, aren’t 
they ? Put yourself in that — now do you feel at home ? ” 

‘*Very much indeed, ma’am,” said Ellen laughing, as Alice 
placed her in the deep easy chair. r 

, There were two things in the room that Alice had not 
mentioned, and while she mended the fire Ellen looked at them. 
One was the portrait of a gentleman, grave and good-looking ; 
this had very little of her attention. The other was the counter 
portrait of a lady ; a fine dignified countenance that had a charm 
for Ellen. It hung over the fireplace in an excellent light ; and 
the mild* eye and somewhat of a peculiar expression about the 
mouth bore such likeness to 'Alice, though older, that Ellen had 
no doubt whose it was. * 

Alice presently drew a chair close to Ellen’s side, and kissed 
her. » * 

“ I trust, my child,” she said( ** that you feel better to-day-thaa 
you did yesterday'?” • 

Oh, I do, ma’am,—^ great deal better,” Ellen answered. 

“ Then I hope the reason is that you have returned to your 
duty, and are resolved, not to be a Christian by-and-by, but to 
lead a Christian’s life now ? ” 

1 have resolved so, ma’am, — I did resolve so last night and 
this morning ; but yet 1 have been doing Sothing but wrong all 
to-day.” ' 

Alice was silent. Ellen’s lips quivered for a moment, and then 
she went on — 

** Oh, ma’am, how I have wanted to see you to-day to tell me 
what 1 should do 1 1 resolved and resolved this morning, and 

then as soon as I got downstairs 1 began to have bad feelings 
towards Aunt Fortune, and I have been full of bad feelings ^1 
day ; and 1 couldn’t help it.” ^ • 

“It will not do to say^that we cannot hdp what is wrong, 
Ellen. — What is the reason that you have bad feelings towaidi 
^our aunt ? ” * ^ 

“ She don’t like me, ma’am.” 

“But how happens that, Ellen? I am afraid you don’t like 
her.” 

“ No, ma’am, I don’t, to be sure I how can I ?” 

“ Why cannot you, Ellen ? ” * 

I can’t ma’am 1 I wish 1 could. But, oh, ma’am, I sluM^ 
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liked her — I might have liked her, if she had been kind, but 
«he never has. Even that first night 1 came she never kissed me, 
nor said she was glad to see me.” 

^ That was failing in kindness certainly, but Is she mkind to 
you, Ellen ? ” 

** Oh, yes, ma’am, indeed she is. She talks to me, and talks to 
me, in a way that almost drives me out of my wits ; and to-day 
she even struck me 1 rShe hatf no right to do it,” said Ellen 
firing with passion, “ she has no rr^A/ to I — and she has no right 
to t^ as she does cabout mamma. She did it to-day, and she 
has done it before. 1 can’t bear it ! and I can’t bear her! I 
can’t bear he|; 1 ” 

Hush, hush,” said Alice, drawing the excited child to her 
arms, for Ellen had risen from her s^t ; ** you must not talk sO, 
Ellen ; you are not feeling right now.” 

No, ma’am, I am not,” said Ellen, coldly and sadly. She sat 
a moment, and then turning to her companion put both arms 
round her neck, and hid her face on her shoulder again ; and 
without raising it she gave her the history of the morning^, 

What has brought about this dreadful state of things ? said 
Alice after a few minutes. Whose /ault is it, Ellen ?” 

“I think it is Aunt Fortune’s fault,” said Ellen raising her 
head f'V 1 don’t think it is mine. If she had behaved well to me 
1 should have behaved well to her,^ 1 meant to, 1 am sure.” 

** Do you mean to say that you do not think «f’OU have been in 
fault at all in the matter ? ” ^ ” 

’*No, ma’am, 1 do not mean to say that. 1 have been very 
much in fault — very often — I know that. I get very angry and 
vexed, and sometimes I say nothing, but sometimes I get out of 
all patience and say things I ought not. 1 did so to-day ; but it 
is so very hard to kqpp still when 1 am in such a passion ; and 
now 1 have got to fce> so towards Aunt Fortune that I don’t like 
the sight of her ; 1 hate the very look pf her bonnet hanging up 
on the walk 1 know it isn’t right ; and it makes me misefable; 
and 1 can’t help it, for 1 grow worse and worse every day ; — and 
what shall I do?” 

Ellen’s tears came faster than her words. 

Ellen, my child,” said Alice after a whil^ “ there is but one 
way. You know what I ^i<l to you yesterday ? ” 

^ 1 know it, but dear Miss Alice, in my reading this morning 1 
came to that verSe that speaks about ifot being forgiven if we do 
not forgiye others and oh I how it troubles me ; for I can’t fe^l 
that I forgive Aunt Fortune; I feel vexed whenever the thought 
of her comes into my head ; and how can 1 behave right to her 
while 1 feel so ? ” 

** You are right there, my dear ; you cannot indeed ; the heart 
^ must be set right before the life can be.” 

** But what shall 1 do to set it right ?” 
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"Pray." 

“ Dear Miss Alice, I have been graying all this morning that 1 
might forgive Aunt Fortune, and yet I cannot do it.” 

“Pray still, my dear,” said Alice, pressing her closer in her 
arms, “ pray ; if you are in earnest the answer will come. But 
there is something else you can do, and must do, Ellen, besides 
praying, or praying may be in vain.” 

“W^at do you mean. Miss Alice?” • ^ 

“ You acknowledged yourself in fault — ^have you made all the 
amends you can ? Have you, as soon as you^ have seen yourself 
in the wrong, gone to your Aunt Fortune and acknowledged it, 
and humbly asked her pardon ? ” » 

Ellen answered “ no” in aJow voice. 

“Then, my child, your duty is plain before you. The next 
thing after doing wrong is to make all the amends in your 
power ; confess your fault, and ask forgiveness, both oFGod and 
man. Pride struggles against it, — I see yours does, — but, my 
child. ‘God resisieth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble.**” Ellen burst into tears and cried heartily. 

“ Mind your own wrong doings, my child, and you will not be 
half so disposed to quarrel* with those of other people. But, 
Ellen dear, if you will not humble yourself to this you mqst not 
count upon an answer to your prayer. ‘ If thou bring thy* gift to 
the altar, and there rememborest that thy brother had aught 
against thee,* — vfiiat then ? — ‘ Leave there gift before the 
altar ? go first and be f^ronciled tq thy brother^ and then come.* ” 

“ But it is so hard to forgive ? ” sobbed Ellen. 

“ Hard ? yes it is hard when our hearts are so. But there is 
little love to Christ and no just sense of His love to us in the heart 
that finds it hard. Pride and selfishness make it bard; the 
heart full of love to the dear Saviour ctkmot lay up offences 
against itself.” ^ 

“ I (have said quite enough,” said Alice after a pause ; “ you 
know what you want, my dear Ellen, and what yon ought to do. 
I shall leave you for a little while to change njgidtaeis, for I have 
been walking and riding all the morning. a good use of 

the time while I am gone.” , ' ' ? 

Ellen did make good use of the time. ^UTbeil^JlOe returned 
she met her with another face than^shd hlil^ wo^j raB that day, 
humbler and quieter ; and^ flinging her arml^^||Kmnd her, she 
said — 

' “ I will ask Aunt Fortune*s f^giy fippai ; I feel I can^dd^it now.” 

“ And how about forgiving^ 

“ I think God will help me to forgive her,” said Ellen I have 
asked Him. At any rate I will ask her to forgive me. But oh. 
Miss Alice 1 what would have become of me without you I ” 

“ Don't lean upon me, dear Ellen ; remember you have a 
better friend than 1 always near you ; trust in Him ; if 1 have 
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done you any good, don't forget it was He brought me to you 
yesterday afternoon." • 

“There’s just one thing that troubles me now,” said Ellen, 
“mamma’s letter. I am thinking of it all the time ; 1 feel as if I 
should dy to get it 1 ” 

“ We’ll see about that Cannot you ask your aunt for it ? ” 

« I don’t like to.” 

“ Take care, Ellen ; there is some pride there yet” 

“ Well, I will try,” said Ellen : “ but soipetimes I know, she 
would not give it to^e if 1 were to ask her. But I’ll try, if I can.” 

“Well, now to change the subject — ^at what o’clock did you 
dine to-day ?•* 

“ 1 don’t know, ma’am — at the same time wt always do, Ji 
believe.” « 

“ And that is twelve o’clock, isn’t it ? ” 

** Yes, ma’am ; but 1 was so full of coming here and other things 
that 1 couldn’t eat.” 

“ Then 1 suppose you would have no objection to an early tea ? ” 
“ No, ma’am, — whenever you please,” said Ellen laughing. 

“ I shall please it pretty soon. I 'have had no dinner at all to- 
day, Ellen ; 1 have been out and abbut all the morning, and had 
just taken a little nap when you came in. Come this way and let 
me shoV you some of my housekeeping.” 

She led the way across the hull to the room on the opposite 
side ; a*large, wehkappointed, and spotles^-n^i^t Jcitchen. Ellen 
could not help exclaiming at its pleasant^.^s. * 

“ Why, yes — 1 think it is. I have been in many a parlour that 
1 do not like as well. Beyond this is a lower kitchen where 
Margery does all her rough work ; nothing comes up the steps 
that lead from that to this but the very nicest and daintiest of 
kitchen matters, h^gery, is my father gone to Thirlwall ? ” 
“No, Miss Alice, ne’s at Carra-carra ; Thomas heard him say 
he wouldn’t be back early.” * ^ 

“ Well, I shall not wait for him. Margery, if you will put the 
kettle on and the fire, I’ll make some of my cakes for tea.” 

“ ril do it, Miss Alice ; it’s not good for you to go so long 
without eatihg.” 

Alice nowJi^led her sleeves above the elbows, and tying a 
large white j^on beforft £er, set about gathering the different 
things she wan^ for her work, to Ellen’s great amusement. A 
white moulding board was placed upon a table as white ; and 
round if soon grouped tbe of flour, the plate of nice yellew 
butter, ^e bowl of creaal^%e l^eve, tray, and sundry etceteras. 
And tllin, first sifting some flour into the tray, Alice began to 
throw in the other things one after another, and toss the whole 
about with a parelessness that looked as if all would go wrong, but 
with a confidence that seemed to say all was going right. Ellen 
gated in comical wonderment ^ 
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" Did you think cakes were made without hands ? ” said Alice^ 
laughing at her look. “ You saw q[)e wash mine before 1 began." 

** Oh, I’m not thinking of that," said Ellen ; 1 am not aintid 

of your hands." 

“ Did you never see your mother do this ? ” said Alice, who was 
now turning and rolling about the dough upon the board in a way 
that seemed to Ellen curious beyond expression. 

**No, never," she said. **M^ma nev'er kept house, and I 
never saw anybody do it." < 

** Then your aunt does not let you into the mysteries of bread 
and butter making ? " 

** Butter-making t Oh,” said Ellen, with a sigh, hhave enough 
of that." 

Alice now applied a smooth wooden roller to the cake with such 
quickness and skill that the lump forthwith lay spread upon the 
board in a thin even layer, and she next cut it into little round 
cakes with the edge of a tumbler. Half the board was covered 
with the nice little white things, which Ellen declared looked good 
enough vo eat already, and she had quite forgotten all possible 
causes of vexation — past, present, or future — when suddenly a 
large grey cat jumped upon the table, and coolly walking upon the 
moulding'board planted his paw directly in the middle of pne of 
his mistress’s cakes. * 

“Take him off — oh, Ellen! ’A cried Alice, “take him off! 1 
can’t touch him.” ' But Ellen was a little afraid, «• 

Alice then gehtly trie^ to shove puss off with her elbow, but he 
seemed to think that was very good fun, purred, whisked his great 
tail over Alice’s bare arm, and rubbed his head against it, having 
evidently no notion that he was not just where he ought to be. 
Alice and Ellen were too much amused to try any violent method 
of relief, but Margery happily coming in, seiz^ puss in both hands 
and set him on the door. * 

“ Ji^t look at the print of his paw in that cake," said Ellen. 

“ He has set his mark on it, certainly. 1 think it is his now, by 
the right of possession, if not the right of discovery.” 

“ 1 think he discovered the cakes too,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“Why, yes. He shall have that one baked for his supper." 

“ Does he like cakes ? ” 

“ Indeed he does. He is very particular and delicate about his 
eating, is Captain Parry.” 

“ Captain Parry,” said Ellen ; “ is that his name ? " 

Yes,” said Alice, laughing ; “ 1 don’t wonder you look 
astonished, Ellen. 1 have had that cat five years, and when he 
was first given me my brother Jack, who was younger then than 
he is now, and had been reading Captain Parry’s Voyages, gave 
him that name, and would have him called so. Oh, Ja^ 1 " said 
Alice, half laughing and half crying. * 

SUen wondmd why. But she went to wash her and 

w t 



ivlieii her free was again tamed to EUen it waa as imniAsd as 
^er« 

** Margery, my cakes are ready,” said she, " and Ellen and I are 
ready too." • 

Very well, Miss Alice, the kettle is just going to boil ; you 
shall have tea in a trice. I’ll do some eggs for you." ** 

Something — juiything," said Alice ; “ I feel one cannot Hve 
without eating. Come, Ellen, you and I will go an^ set the tea- 
table." 

Ellen was very happy arranging the cups and saucers and other 
things that Alice hdnded her from the cupboard ; and when, a few 
minutes after, the tea and the cakes came in, and she and Alice 
were cosily seated, poor Ellen hardly knew herself in such a 
pleasant staft of things. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

DIFFICULTY OF DOING RIGHT. 

• • 

Th« Tery tooth of it it, that an ill-habit hat the force of an ill-fatt. 

• LTtTEANOt. 

^ I^^LLEN, dear," said Alice, as she poured out Ellen’s second 
cup of tea, “have we run through the list of youx 
troubles ? " ^ ■ 

“ Oh no, Miss Alice, indeed we havi^t ; bift we have got 
through the worst.” 

“ Is the next one so bad it would spoil our supper? " 

“No,” said Ellen; “it couldn’t do that, hut its bad enough 
though ; it’s about my not going to school. Miss Alice, 1 promised 
myself 1 would learnlio much while mamma was away, and surprise 
her when she came back, and, instead of that, I am not learning 
anything. 1 don’t mean not learning anythin^^^ said ^ EUen, 
correcting herself, “but 1 can’t do much. When I found Aunt 
Fortune wasn’t going to send me to school, I determined I would 
try to study by myself ; and 1 have tried, but I can’t get along." 

“ Well, now, don’t lay down your knife and fork and look so 
doleful,” said Alice smilin^^, “ this is a matter I can help you in. 
What arc you studying * 

“ Some things I can manage weU enough,” said EUen, “ the 
easy things ; but I cannot understand my arithmetic without some 
one to efxplain it to me ; and French 1 can do nothing at all wkh, 
and that is what I wanted to learn most of all ; and often 1 want 
to ask questions about my history.” 

“ Suppose,” said Alice, “ you go on studying by yourself ai 
much and as^well as you can, and bring your books up to me two 
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or three times a week ; I wifl hear and explain and answer 
questions to your heart’s conteoti unless you should be too hard 
for me. What do you say to that ? ” 

Ellen said nothing to it, but the selour that rushed to her cheeks, 
the surprised look of delight, were answer enough. 

It will do, then,” said Alice ; ** and I have no doubt we shall 
untie the knot of those arithmetical problems very soon. Bu^ 
Ellen, my defir, I cannot help you in French, for 1 do not know it 
myself. What will you do about (hat ?” 

** 1 don’t know, ma’am ; 1 am sorry.” » 

** So am I, for your sake. I can help you in* Latin, if that would 
be any comfort to you.” 

“It wouldn’t be much comfort to me,” said Ellen, laughing ; 
“mamma wanted me to learn Latin, but I wanted to Yearn French 
a. great deal more ; I don’t cafre about Latin, except to please her.” 

“ Permit me to ask if you know English ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, 1 hope so ; 1 knew that a great while ago.” 

“ Did you ? 1 am very happy to make your acquaintance then, 
Icr the number of young ladies who do know English is, in my 
opinion, remarkably small. Are you sure of the fact, Ellen ?” 

“Why* yes. Miss Alice.” , 

“ Will you undertake to wri\e me a note of two pages that shall 
not have one fault of grammar, nor one word spelt wrong, nor 
anything in it that is not good English ? You ihay take for a' sub* 
ject the history of this afternoon.” ^ 

“ Yes, ma’am, if you wish it * 1 hope 1 can write a note that 
long without m^kilik mistakes.” * 

Alice smiled. 

“ 1 will not stop to inquire,” she said, “ whether that long is 
Latin or French ; but, Ellen, my dear, it is not English.” 

Ellen blushed a little, though she laughed too. 

“ 1 believe I have got into the way of saying that by hearing 
Aunt Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt say it ; I ^m’t think I ever did 
before I came here.” 

“What are you so anxiohs to learn French for?” 

“Mamma knows it, and 1 have often heard her talk French 
with a great many people ; and papa and I always wanted to be 
able to talk it too ; and mamma wanted me to learn it ; she said 
there were a ^eat many French books I ought to read.” 

“That last is true, no doubt. Ellen^ I will make a bargain with 
you, — if you will study English with me, 1 will study French with 
you.” « 

“ Dear Miss Alice,” said Ellen, caressing her, “ I’ll do it with- 
Oift that ; I’ll study anything you please.” * 

“ Dear Ellen, 1 believe you would. But I should like to know 
It for my own sake ; we’U study it together ; we shall get along 
nicely, 1 have no doubt ; we can learn to read Ht at least, and 
that is the main point” « 



^But how shall wa know what to call the words?*’ said E&en 
doubtfully. 

“ That is a grave question,” said Alice, smiling. “lam afraid 
we should hit upon a style of 4 >ronunciation that a Frenchman 
would make nothing of. 1 have it ! ” she exclaimed, clapping 
her hands, — “ where there’s a will there’s a way, — it always 
happens so. Ellen, I have an old friend upon the mountain who 
will give us exactljr what we want, unless 1 am greatly mistaken. 
We’ll go and see her ; that is the very thing I — my old friend 
Mrs. Vawse.” 

“ Mrs. Vawse ! ” repeated Ellen ; “ not Ae grandmother of 
that Nancy Vawse ? ” 

“ The very same. Her name is not Vawse ; the country people 
call it so, and«l being one of the country people have fallen into 
the way of it ; but her real name is Vosier. She was bom a 
Swiss, and brought up in a wealthy French family, as the personal 
attendant of a young lady, to whom she became exceedingly at- 
tached. This lady finally married an American gentleman ; and 
so great was Mrs. Vawse’s love to her, that she left country and 
family to follow her here. In a few years her mistress died ; she 
married ; and since that time she has been tossed from ti^uble to 
trouble ; a perfect sea of troubles ,^till now she is left like a 
wreck upon this mountain top. A fii/e wreck she is I 1 go to see 
her vqiy often, and next time I will call for you, and we will pro- 
pose odlr French plan ; nothing will please her better, I know. 
By the way, Ellen, are you as well versed in the other common 
branchef of education as you are in your m^ht^ tongue ? ” 

“What do you mean, Miss Alice?” -* ” 

“ Geography, for instance ; do you know it well ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I believe so ; I am sure I have studied it till I 
am sick of it.” 

“ Can you give me the boundaries of Great Thibet or Peru ?" 

Ellen hesitated. | 

"I had rather not try,” she said — “I am not sure. 1 can’t 
remember those queer countries m Asia and South Ameri^ half 
so well as Europe and North America.” 

“ Do you know anything about the surface of the country in 
Italy or France ; the character and condition of the people ; what 
kind of climate they have, and what grows there most freely ? ” 

“ Why, no, ma’am,” said Ellen ; “ nobody ever taught mc 
that.” • • 

“ Would you like to go over the aj^las again, talking about all 
these matters, as well as the mere outlines of the countries you 
have studied before ? ” • 

“ Oh yes, dearly 1 ” exclaimed Ellen. 

“Well, I think we may let Margery have the tea-things. But 
here is Captain’s cake.” 

“ Oh, may 1 give him his supper?” said Ellen. 
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^ CertBiiaSf, Vou ini»t carve h for him Vyou know I told yem 
he is very particuhur. Give him some of the egg, too-^e' likes 
that Now, where is the Captain?” Not for off ; for scarcdy 
had Alice opened the door and ^balled him once or twice, when 
with a queer little note of answer, he came hurriedly trotting 
bi. ^ 

** He generally has his supper In the outer kitchen,” said Alice, 
“but I’ll gnmt him leave to have it here to-night as a particular 
honour to him and you.” 

“ How handsome he is ! and how large t ” said Ellen, r 
“Yes, he is very handsome, and more than that he is very 
sensible, for a cat. Do you see how prettily his paws are marked ? 
Jack used to say he had white gloves on.” 

“And white boots too,” said Ellen. “No, only one leg is 
white ; pussy’s boots aren’t mates. 1$ he good-natured ? ” 

“ Very — if you don’t meddle with him.” 

“ I don’t call that being good-natured,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“ Nor 1 ; but truth obliges me to say the Captain does not per- 
mit anybody to take liberties with him. He is a character, 
Captain Parry. Come out on the lawn, Ellen, and we will let 
Margery clear away.” 

“ What a pleasant face Margery has,” said Ellen, as the door 
dosed behind them ; “ and what a pleasant way she has of speak- 
ing. I like to hear her, — the words come out so clear, and I 
don’t know how, but not like other people.” 

“ You have a quick ear, Ellen ; you arc very right. Margery 
had lived too long^ 'i\ England before she came here to lose her 
trick of speeclf after^&.'ds. But Thomas speaks as thick as a 
Yankee, and always did.” 

“ Then Margery is English ? ” said Ellen. 

“ To be sure. She came over with us twelve years ago for the 
pure love of my father and mother ; and 1 believe now she looks 
upon John and me as her own children. 1 th^ik she could scarcely 
love us more if we were so in truth. Thomas — you haven’t seen 
Thomas yet, have you ? ” 

“ He is an excellent good man in his way, and as faithful as the 
day is long ; but he isn’t equal to his wife. Perhaps I am partial ; 
Margery came to America for the love of us, and Thomas cam a 
for the love of Margery ; there’s a difference.” 

“ But, Miss Alice I ” ‘ - 

“mat, Miss Ellen?” 

“ You said Margery came over wi/A you f ” 

Yes, is that what makes you look so astonished ?” ^ 

“ But then you are English, too ? ” 

“ Well, what of that ? you won’t love me the less, will yoo ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Ellen ; “ my own mother came from Scotland, 
Aunt Fortune says.” 






- S&glish born, EHen, but yxm may coimt me half America^ 

ii yiitx like, to 1 have spent rather more than half my life here* 
Come this way, Ellen, and I’ll show you my garden. It is some 
distance off, but as near as a sftot could be found fit to it.” 

They quitted the house by a little steep path leading down the 
mountain, which in two^br three minutes brought them to a clear 
bit of ground. It was not large, but lying very prettily among the 
trees, witli an open view to the east and south-east On the 
extreme edge and at the lower .end of it was fixed a rude bench, 
well sheltered by the towering forest trees. Heie Alice and Ellen 
sat down. 

It was near sunset ; the air cool and sweet ; the evening light 
upon field and sky. 

“ How faii^it is I” said Alice musingly ; “how fair and lovely I 
Look at those long shadows of ther* mountains, Ellen ; and how 
bright the light is on the far hills. It won’t be so long. A little 
while more, and our Indian summer will be over ; and then the 
clouds, the frost, and the wind, and the snow. Well, let them 
come.” 

‘‘ I wish they wouldn’t, 1 am sure,” said Ellen. “ I am sorry 
enough they are coming.” ' 

“ ^^y ? all seasons have their pleasures. I am not sorry at 
all ; I like the cold very much.” 

“ Kguess you wouldn’t, Miss Alice, if you had to wash every 
morning where 1 do.” 

“ Why, where is that ? " 

“ Down at the spout.” - 

“ At the spout — what is that, pray 

“ The %pout of water, ma’am, just down a little way from the 
kitchen door. The water comes in a little long, very long trough 
from a spring at the back of the pig-held, and at the end of the 
trough where it pours out is the spout.” 

“ Have you no conveniences for washing in your room ? ” 

“Not a sign of such a thing, ma’am. 1 have washed at the 
spout ever since I have been here,” said Ellen, lauftliing iit* spite 
of her vexation. 

“ And do the pigs share the water with you ? ” 

“ The pigs ? Oh no, ma’am ; the trough is raised up from the 
ground on little heaps of stones ; they can’t get at the water, — 
unless they drink at the sprjpg, and 1 don’t think they do that, so 
many big stones stand ai^>und it.” 

“Well, Ellen, I must say that it istralher uncomfortable, even 
•without any danger of four-footed society.” 

“ Itj^irii’t so bad just now,” said Ellen, “ in this warm weathe^, 
but in that cold time we had a w'eek or two back, do you re- 
member, Miss Alice? — just before the Indian summei began ?— 
oh, how disagreeable it was 1 Early in the mormng, you know-« 
the sun scarcgly up, and the cold wind blowing my hair and my 
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do&es all about ; and then that board before the spout, that I 
have to stand on, is always kept wet by the spattering of the watn*, 
and it’s muddy besides and very slippery — there’s a kind of green 
stuff comes upon it ; and I can’t sft)op down for fear of muddying 
myself ; 1 have to tuck my clothes round me and bend over as 
wdl as I can, and fetch up a little water to my face in the hollow 
of my hand, and of course I have to do that a ^reat many times 
before I get enough. I can’t help laughing," said Ellen, ** but it 
isn’t a laughing matter for all thaf." 

So you wash your face in your hands dhd have no pitcher but 
a long wooden trough ? Poor child 1 I am sorry for you ; I think 
you must have some other way of managing before the snow 
comes.” 

“ The water is bitterly cold already," said Elleh ; it’s the 
cpldest water I ever saw. Mamma gave me a nice dressing-box 
before I came away, but I found very soon this was a queer place 
for a dressing-box to come to. Why, Miss Alice, if I take out my 
brush or comb I haven’t any table to lay them on but one that’s 
too high, and my poor dressing-box has to stay on the floor. And 
I haven’t a sign of a bureau, — all my things are tumbling about 
In my tmnk.*’ 

I think if 1 were in your ^lace I would not permit /Jta/ at any 
rate," said Alice ; if my things were confined to my trunk I 
would have them keep good order there at least.” • 

” Well, so they do,” said Ellen ; “ pretty good order ; didn’t 
mean * tumbling about ’ exactly.^’ 

Always try to shy, what you mean exactly ** 

But now, Ellen, loVe, do you know 1 must send you away ? 
Do you see the sunlight has quitted those distant hills ? and it 
will be quite gone soon. You must hasten home." 

Ellen made no answer. Alice had taken her on her lap again, 
and she was nestling there with her friend’s arms wrapped around 
her. Both were quite still for a minute. f 

Next week, if nothing happens, we will begin to be busy with 
our broks. You shall come to me on Tuesday and Friday ; and 
all the other days you must study as hard as you can at hcnne, for 
I am very particular, I forewarn you.” 

But suppose Aunt Fortune should not let me come?" said 
Ellen, without stirring. 

Oh, she will. You need not speak about it ; I’ll come down 
and ask myself, and nobody ever refused me anything." 

“ I shouldn’t think they y^ould,’’ said Ellen. 

‘‘ Then don’t you set the first example," said Alice laughingly, 
ask you to be cheerful and happy, and grow wiser add better 
every day.’’ 

“ Dear Miss Alice ! How can I promise that ? ’’ 

** Dear Ellen, it is very easy. There is One who has promised 
to bear and answer you when you cry to Him \ He,,wiU make yoo 
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hi His own likeness tif^n ; and to know and love Him and not 
be happy, is impossible. That blessed Saviour 1 ” said Alice ; 
**oh, what should you and I do without Him, Ellen ? * As rivers 
of water in a dry place ; as ^e shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’ How beautiful ! how true 1 how often 1 think of 
that” 

Ellen was silent though entering into the feeling of the words. 

“ Remember Him, dear Ellen ; remember your best Friend. 
Learn more of Christ, our dear $aviour, and you can’t help but be 
happy* Never fancy you are helpless and friendless while you 
have Him to go to. \ ^^enever you feel weaned and sorry, flee 
to the shadow of that great rock ; will you ? and do you understand 
me?” 

** Yes, ma’dim, — yes, ma’am,” said Ellen, as she lifted her lips 
to kiss her friend. Alice heartily returned the kiss, and pressing 
Ellen in her arms, said — 

“ Now, Ellen, dear, you mus^ go ; I dare not keep you any 
longer. It will be too late now, I fear, before you reach home.” 

Quick they mounted the little path again, and soon were at the 
house ; and Ellen was putting on her things. 

“ Next Tuesday, remember, — ^but. before that 1 Sundfly, — you 
are to spend Sunday with me ; come* bright and early.” 

“ How early ? ” 

Oh,^as early as you please — ^before breakfast — and our Sunday 
morning breakfasts aren’t late, Ellen ; we have to set off betimes 
to go to church.” • 

Kissed and good-byes ; and then Ellen w^c^nping down the 
road at a great rate, for twilight was beginning to gather, and she 
had a good way to go. 

She ran till out of breath ; then walked a while to gather 
breath : then ran again. Running down hill is a pretty quick way 
of travelling ; so before very long she saw her aunt’s house at a 
distance. She walkeV now. She had come all the way in good 
spirits, though with a sense upon her mind of something disagree- 
able to come ; when she saw the house this disagreeable Some- 
thing swallowed up all her thoughts, and she walked leisurely on, 
pondering what she had to do, and what she was like to meet in 
the doing of it. 

If Aunt Fortune should be in a bad humour — ^and say some- 
thing to vex me, — but I’ll nqj be vexed. But it will be very hard 
to help it ; but I wt// not be vexed ; 1 have done wrong, and I’ll 
tell her so, and ask her to forgive me ^it will be hard — but I’ll do 
It — I’ll say what I ought to say, and then however she takes it, I 
shall havk the comfort of knowing 1 have done right.” “ But,** 
said conscience, you must not say it stiffly and proudly ; you 
must say it humbly, and as if you really felt and meant it” ^ 1 
will,” said Ellen. 

She paused jn the shed and looked through the window to see 
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wHftt was the promise of things within. Not good ; hier atmft 
stqp sounded heavy and ominous j Ellen guessed she was not in 
a pleasant state of mind. She opened the door — ^no doubt of it-^ 
the whole air of Miss Fortune’s ffgure, to the very handkerchief 
that was tied roimd her head, spoke displeasure. 

“ She isn’t in a good mood,” said Ellen, as she went upstairs to 
leave her bonnet and cape there ; “ I never knew her to be good- 
humoured when she had that handkerchief on.” 

She returned to the kitchen imioiediatelY. Her aunt was busied 
in washing and wiping the dishes. • 

** I have come home rather late,” said Elleh pleasantly ; ^ shall 
I help you, Aunt Fortune?” 

Her aunt cast a look at her. 

“ Yes, you may help me. Go and put on a pair of white gloves 
aiid a silk apron, and then you’ll be ready.” 

Ellen looked down at herself. “ Oh, my merino 1 I forgot about 
that. I’ll go and change it.” 

Miss Fortune said nothing, and Ellen went. 

When she came back the things were all wiped, and as she 
was about to put some of them away, her aunt took them out of 
her hands, bidding her “ go ^nd sit down I ” 

Ellen obeyed and was mute ; while Miss Fortune dashed round 
with a display of energy there seemed to be no particular call for, 
and speedily had everything in its place and all strai<(ht and 
square about the kitchen. When she was, as a last thing, brush- 
ing the crumbs from the floor mto the hre, she broke the silence 
again. The pld' grandmother sat in the chimney-corner, but 
she seldom was very talkative in the presence of her stem 
daughter. 

“ What did you come home for to-night ? Why didn’t you stay 
at Mr. Humphreys’?” 

“ Miss Alice didn’t ask me.” 

‘‘ That means, 1 suppose, that you would .f she had ? ” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ^ Miss Alice w'ouldn’t have asked me to 
do anything that wasn’t right.” 

“ Oh no 1 of course not ; — Miss Alice is a piece of perfection ; 
everybody says so ; and I suppose you’d sing the same song, who 
haven’t seen her three times.” 

“ Indeed I would,” said Ellen ; “ I could have told that in one 
seeing. I’d do anything in the world for Miss Alice.” 

“ Ay — I dare say, that’s the way of it’. You can show not one 
bit of goodness or pleasantness to the person that does the most 
for you and has all the care of you, but the first stranger that 
comes along you can be all honey to them, and make yourself out 
too good for common folk, and go and tell great tales how you are 
used at home, I suppose. I am sick of it 1” said Miss Fortune, 
setting up the andirons and throwing the tongs and shovel into 
4he comer, in a way that made the iron ring again.c ** One might 
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tB ^ood be a stepmother at bnce, and done with it 1 ComOi 
mother, it’s time for you to go tl bed.** 

The old lady rose with ^e meekness of habitual submission, 
and went upstairs with her daughter. Ellen had time to bethink 
herself while they were gone, and resolved to lose no time when 
her aunt came back in doing what she had to do.^ She would 
fain have persuaded herself to p^t it off. “It is late,** she said to 
herself^ “ it isn*l a good*time. It will be better to go to bed now, 
and ask Aunt Fortune’s pardon to-morrow.” Sut conscience said, 
First be reconciled ’to thy brother.” 

Miss Fortune came dowm presently. But before Ellen could 
get any word^ out, her aunt prevented her. 

“ Come, light your candle and be -off ; I want you out of th^ 
way ; I can’t do anything with half a dozen people about.** 

Ellen rose. “ 1 want to say something to you first, Aunt 
Fortune,** 

“ Say it and be quick ; I haven’t time to stand talking.** 

“Aunt Fortune,” said Ellen, stumbling over her words — “I 
want to tell you that 1 know I was wrong this morning, ahd 1 am 
sorry, and 1 hope you’ll forgive me.” * 

A kind of indignant laugh escaped from Miss Fortune’s lips. 

“ It^ easy talking ; I’d rather have acting. I’d rather see 
people Aend their ways than stand and make speeches about 
them. Being sorry don’t help the latter much.” 

“ But f 11 try not to do so any more,” said Jgifen. 

“ When I see you don’t I shall begin to think tnere is some- 
thing in it. Actions speak louder than words. I don’t believe in 
this jumping into goodness all at once.” 

“ Well, I will try not to, at any rate,” said Ellen sighing. 

“ I shall be very glad to see it. What has brought you into 
this sudden fit of dutii|ilness and fine talking ? ” 

“ Miss Alice told me I ought to ask your pardon for what I 
had done wrong,” said Ellen, scarce able to keep from crying ; 
“and I know I did wrong this morning, and I did wrong the 
other day about the letter ; and 1 am sorry, whether you believe 
it or no,” 

“ Miss Alice told you, did she ? So all this is to please Miss 
Alice. 1 suppose you were afraid your friend Miss Alice would 
hear of some of your goin^ on, and thought you had better make 
up with me. Is that it ?” « 

Ellen answered, “ No, ma’am,” in a low tone, but had no voice 
to say more. • 

“ I wish Miss Alice would look after her own affairs, and let 
otiber people’s houses alone. That’s always the way with your 
pieces of perfection ; they’re eternally finding out something that 
isn’t as it oughj to be among their neighbours. 1 think people 
that don’t set up for being quite such great things get along quite 
M well in the world.” 
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Ellen was strongly tempted to but kept her lips shut 
“ni tell you what,” said MisL Fortune, “if yop want me to 
brieve that all this ta^ means something. I’ll tell you what you 
shall do, — you shall just tell Mr. Van Brunt to-morrow about it 
aB, and how ugly you have been these two days, and let him 
know you y^cre wrong and 1 was right. I "believe he thinks 
you cannot do anything wrong, ^d 1 should like him to, know it 
for once.” 

Ellen struggled hard with herself before shu could speak. Miss 
Fortune’s lips began to wear a scornful smil& 

“ I’ll tell him 1 ” said EUen at length ; “ I’ll teU him I was 
wrong, if you wish me to.” ^ 

Q “ 1 ^ wish it 1 like people’s eyes to be opened. It’ll do him 
glaod, I guess, and you too. Now have you anything more to 
say ? ” 

Ellen he'sitated : the colour came and went ; she knew it wasn’t 
a good time, but how could she wait ? 

“Aunt Fortune,” she said, “you know I told you I behaved 
very ill kbout that letter, — won’t you forgive me ? ” 

“Forgive you ? yes, child'; I don’t care anything about it" 

“ Then will you be so good as to let me have my letter again ? " 
said Ellen timidly. » 

“ Oh, I can’t be bothered to look for it now ; I’ll see^about it 
some other time. Take your candle and go to bed now, if you’ve 
nothing more Jo ' 

EUen took her candle and went. Some tears were wrung 
from her by hurt feeling and disappointment ; but she had the 
smile of conscience, and as she believed, of Him whose witness 
conscience is. She remembered that “great rock in a weary 
land,” and she went to sleep in the shadow of it. 

The next day was Saturday. Ellen w^s up early, and, after 
caxefully performing her toilet duties, she had a nice long hour 
befche it was time to go downstairs. The use she made of 
this hour had fitted her to do cheerfully and well her morning 
work ; and Ellen would have sat down to breakfast in excellent 
spirits if it had not been for her promised disclosure to Mr. Van 
Brunt. It vexed her a little. 

“ I told Aunt Fortune — that was ^1 right ; but why I should be 
obliged to teU Mr. Van Brunt I don^ know. But if it convinces 
Aunt Fortune that I am ii^ earnest, and meant what I say, then 1 
had better.” 

^ Mr. Van Brunt looked uncommonly grave, she thought ; her 
aunt uncommonly satisfied. Ellen had more than half a guess 
at the reason of both ; but make up her mind to speak she could 
not, during all breakfast time. She ate without knowing what she 
was eating. , 

Mr. Van Brunt at length, having finished his meal without 
sayings s syllat^le, arose and was about to go forth, w&<ib Miss 
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Fortune stopped him. “Wait*a minute, Mr. Van Brunt,” she 
said, “ Ellen has something to sSy to you. Go ahead, Ellen.” 

Ellen /elt^ rather than saw, the smile with which these words 
were spoken. She crimsoned and hesitated, 

“ Ellen and 1 had some trouble yesterday,” said Miss Fortui&, 
‘‘and she wants to tell you about it.” Mr. Van JElnint stood 
gravely waiting. , • 

Ellen raised her eves, which were full, to his face. “ Mr. Van 
Brunt,” she said, “ ^nt Fortune wants me to tell you what 1 told 
her last night, — that I knew I behaved as I ought not to her 
yesterday, an^ the day before, and other times.” 

“ And what made you do that ? ” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“Tell him,” said Miss Fortune, cdlouring, “that you were 
the wrong and I was in the right — then he’ll believe it, I suppose*^ 

“ I was wrong,” said Ellen. 

“And I was right,” said Miss Fortune. 

Ellen was silent Mr. Van Brunt looked from one to the other. 

“ Speak,” said Miss Fortune ; “tell him the whole if you mean 
what you say.” I * 

“ 1 can’t,” said Ellen. 

“ Why, you said you was wrong,” said Miss Fortune ; (“^that’s 
only Hhij( of the business ; if you were wrong I was right ; why 
don’t you say so, and not make such a shilly-shally piece of work 
ofit?” 

“ I said I was wrong,” said Ellen, “and sco^was,; but I never 
said you were right. Aunt Fortune ; and I don’t think so.” 

These words, though moderately spoken, were enough to put 
Miss Fortune in a rage. ^ 

“What did I do that was wrong?” she said ; “come, I should 
like to know. What was it, Ellen 1 Out with it ; say everything 
you can think of ; stop and hear it, Mr. Van Brunt ; come, Ellen, 
let’s hear the whole ! ” , 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’ve heard quite enough,” said* that 
gentleman, as he went out and closed the door. 

“ And I have said too much,” said Ellen. “ Pray forgive me, 
Aunt Fortune. 1 shouldn’t have said that if you hadn’t pressed 
me so ; I forgot myself a moment. I am sorry I said that” 

“ Forgot yourself 1 ” sajd Miss Fortune ; “ I wish you’d forget 
yourself out of my house. Please to forget the place where I am for 
to-day, anyhow ; I’ve got enough of ydu for one while. You had 
better go to Miss Alice and get a new lesson, and teU her you arj 
coming on finely.” 

Gladly would Ellen indeed have gone to Miss Alice, but as tho 
next day was Sunday she thought it best to wait She went 
sorrowfully to her own room. “Why couldn’t I be quiet?” said 
Ellen. “ If 1 had only held my tongue that unfortunate minute ! 
What possessed me to say that ?” 

Stropg passion — strong pride— -both Ipng unbroken ; an^EUen 
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\^et yoti f *’ ihe said to herself. ^ It serves me rights 1 cpfhtn’t 
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^ CHAPTER XVIII. 

* LOSES CARE ON THE CAT*S RACE. 

Trtnquil|t!e 

So purely 'Mte there, that waves great no^ naall 
^ Did ever rite to any^height at all. 

CakntAN. 

T he Sunday with Alice met all Ellen’s hopes. J She vwte a 
veiy long letter to her mother, giving die hill history of 
"the day* How plea^a»itly they had ridden to church or 
^ &e pretty grey pc v, she half the way, and AHce the Other half, 
talking to each other ah "the while; for Mr. Humphreys had^ 
^sjridden on before. How lovely the road was, ‘‘winding about 
round Uie mountain,'up and down,” and with such a wide, &ir 
view, and “ part of tho time close along by the edge of the water.” 
T||s,had been* Ellen’s first ride on horseback. Then the letter 
daseribed th^ little Carra-carra church, Mr^ Humphreys’ excellent 
sermon, -^‘^very word of which she could understand ; ” Alice’s 
Sunr*ay School, jn which ^he was sole teacher, and how Ellen had 
iodSt little qpes put undgr ^ care ; and told how while Mr. 
Humphreys wsent on to hold a second service at a village some 
six mites off, his daughter ministered to two ^infirm old womn at 
Carra-carra, reading and explaining the Bible to the one, and to 
the who was blind, repeating the whole substance of her 
^therfs sermoRf, “Miss Alice told Ine that nobody ^Could enjoy a 
, sermon 1>etter than that <^d woman, but she cannot go out, and 
every Sunday Miss Alice goes and preaches to her, she says.’ 
'^ow jli^len wti^thome in the boat wim Thomas an4 Matgery, and 

night also at the parsonage; and 
how fiblite and kind Mr. Hun^hreys had been, file’s a very 
miib-looking man indeed,^ said the lettmr, “and^ a ^ like 
Miss ABce i IS a deid older than I expectwf 
Thiststter was the hmgest E^en had^ e|dir mtte^ in her 
tile ; ^ die her heait on ht^f |pr mothet’f^liympathy 
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tawy ood be^d a taUiitemil of land and tna. Stilly 
abe mast btivtS it ; her little^ fingers travelled busily over tta 
mper hour after hour, as she found time, till the long epistle wm 
finished. She was hard at work at it on Tuesday afternoon when 
her Aunt called her down ; and obeying the call, to her great 
surprise and delight she found Alice seated in the chiihney comer 
and chatting away with hnr old gvandmother, who looked remark'* 
ably pleased. Miss fortune was bustling round as usual, looking 
at nobody, though putting in her word now an*d then. 

**Come, Ellen,** said Alice, **get your bonnet ; I am going up 
the moitfttain (p see Mrs. Vawse, and your aunt has given leave 
Ibr you to go with me. Wrap younelf up well, for it is not 
warm.** / 

Without waidng for a word of answer, Ellen joyfully ran off. 

**Yoa have dmsen rather an ugly day for your walk, Miss 
ABce." 

t*€ia*ltlspeCt pretty days in December, Miss Fortune. 1 am 
only too happy it doesn’t storm ; it will be by to-morrow, J. think. 
But 1 have learned not to mind weatl ers.” 


“Yes, I know you have,” said Miss Fortune. “ Youll stop up 
on the mountain till supper- time, 1 guess, won't you?" 

“ Oil jies ; 1 shall want something to fortify me before coming 
home after such a long tramp. Yqu see 1 have brought a basket 
along. 1^ thought it safest to take a loaf of bread with me, for no 
one can tell what may be in Mrs. Vawsc's cupboard, and to lose 
our supper is not a thing to be thought of.” 

“ Well, have you looked out for butter, too ? for you'll fincf none 
where you're going. 1 don't know how the old lady lives up there, 
bnt it's without butter, 1 reckon." 

** 1 have taken care of that, too, thank you. Miss Fortune. You 
tee I'm a far-sighted creature." 

“ Ellen," said.^^^ aMni, as Ellen now, cloaked and hooded, ^me 
in, “go m to the butreiy and fetch out one of them pumpkin pies 
lo TOt In Mtsy. Alice’s basket.” 

“Thank you, Miss Fortune,” said Alice, smiling, “ I shall tell 
Mra* Vawse who it comes from. Now, my dear, let*s be off ; we 
have a long walk before us." 

SBen was quite ready to J>e«off» But no sooner had she opened 
the outer shed door than her voice was heard in astonishment. 

“A call What rat is this? MissiAJicel look here ; hen?# 
the Captain, I do believe." s 

“ Here |Si the Captatn, indeed,” said Alice. ** Oh, pussy, piissj^ 
what have you come fiv?" 

Fussy wilkednp to his mistress, and stroking himself and hlf 
great tail agarnst her dress, seemed to say that he had dome fiar 
her lake^ and thalHl made no di&rence to him whese she was 
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was sitting as gravely impossible,” said ElleOt ^on tha 
stone just outside the door, waiwng for the door to be opened. 
How could he have come there ?” 

“ Why, he has followed me,” said Alice ; “he often does ; but 
1 came quick, and I thought I had left him at home to-day. This 
Is too long an expedition for him. Kitty, 1 wish you had stayed 
at home.” ^ 

Kitty did not think so ; he wdl arching his neck and purring in 
acknowledgment of Alice’s soft touch. • * 

“ Can’t you send him back ? ” said Ellen. ■ 

“No, my dear, be is the most sensible of cats, no doubt, but be 
could by no means understand such an order. Ho, we must let 
him trot on after us, and when he gets tired I will carry him ; it 
Von’t be the first time by a good many.” 

They set off with a quick pace, which the weather forbade them 
to slacken. It was somewhat as Miss Fortune had said, an ugly 
afternoon. The clouds hung cold and grey, and the air had a 
raw, chill feeling that betokened a coming snow. The wind blew 
strong Ipo, and seemed to carry the chillness through all manner 
of wrappers. Alice and Elfen, however, did not much care for it ; 
they walked and ran by turns, only stopping once in a while when 
poor Captain’s uneasy cry warned them they had left him too far 
behind. Still he would not submit to be carried, but jurn^a down 
whenever Alice attempted it, and trotted on most perseveringly. 
As they neared foot of the mountain they were somewhat 
sheltered from th^ind, and could afford to walk more slowly. 

“How is it between you and your Aunt Fortune now?” said 
Alice. 

“ Oh, we don’t get on well at all, Miss Alice, and I don’t know 
exactly what to do. You know I said 1 would ask her pardon. 
Well, 1 did, that same night after I got home, but it was very 
disagreeable. She didn't seem to believd I was in earnest, and 
waited me to tell Mr.* Van £runt that 1 had been wrong. I 
thought that was rather hard ; but at any rate I said I would ; 
and next morning I did tell him so ; and 1 believe all would have 
gone well if 1 co^d only have been quiet ; but Aunt Fortune said 
something that vexed me, and almost before I knew it I said 
something that vexed her dreadfiilly. It was nothing very bad, 
Miss Alice, though I ought uot to ^ave said it ; and I was sorry 
two minutes after, but I just got provoked ; and what shall 1 do, 
for it’s so hard to preven At ? *’ 

• “ The only thing I know,” said Alice with a slight smile, “ is to 
be full of that charity which among other lovely ways of lowing 
itself has this, — that it is * not easUy provoked.’ ” 

“ I am easily provoked,” said Ellen. 

“ Then you know one thing at any rate that is to be watched 
and prayed and guarded against ; it is no littlb matter to be 
icqu^iated w^th one’s own weak pomta,” 
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^ 1 tried fo hard to keep quifl| that morning,” said Ellen, ** and 
tf I only could have let that un|icky speech ^one — but somehow 
I forgot myself^ and I just told her what I thought.” 

^ \^ich it is very often best not to do.” 

** I do believe,” said Ellen, "Aunt Fortune would like to have 
Mr. Van Brunt not like me.” 

" Well,” said Alice,—" what then ? ” ' 

"Nothing, I suppose, -ma’am.”* 

" I hbpe you are i¥>t going to lay it up against her ? ” 

" No, ma’am, — I hope not.” 

" Take care, dear Ellen, don’t take up the trade of suspecting 
evil ; you could not take up a worse ; and even when it is forced 
upon you, see as little of it as you caxx, and forget as soon as you 
can what you see. Your aunt, it may be, is not a very happ/ 
person, and no one can tell but those that are unhappy how hard 
it is not to be unamiable too. Return good for evil as fast as you 
can ; and you will soon either have nothing to complain of or be 
very well able to bear it” 

They now began to go up the mountain, and the pathibecame 
in places steep and rugged enough. There is an easier way on 
the other side,” said Alice, "but this is the nearest for us.” 
Captain Parry now showed signs of being decidedly weary, and 
permitCed Alice to take him up. But he presently mounted from 
her arms to her shoulder, and to Ellen’s great amusement kept 
his place there, passing from one shoulder to the other, and every 
now and then sticking his nose up into her bonnet as if to kiss her. 

" What does he do that for ? ” said Ellen. 

" Because he loves me and is pleased,” said Alice. " Put your 
ear close, Ellen, and hear the quiet way he is purring to himself — 
do you hear ? — that’s his way ; he very seldom purrs aloud.” 

" He’s a very funny cat,” said Ellen laughing. 

" Cat } ” said Alice,—" there isn’t such a cat a^ this to be seen. 
He’s a cat to be respected, my old Captain Parry. He is nol to 
be laughed at, Ellen, I can tell you.” 

The travellers went on with good will ; but the path was so 
steep and the way so long, that when about half way up the 
mountain they were fain to follow the example of their four-footed 
companion and rest themselves. They sat down on the ground. 
They had warmed themsel^sVith walking, but the weather was 
as chill and disagreeable and gus^ as ever ; every now and then 
the wind came sweeping by, catching u^ the dried leaves at their 
feet and whirling and scattering them off to a distance,— winter’s * 
warning voice. 

" 1 never was in the country before when the leaves were off 
the trees,” said Ellen. " It isn’t so pretty, Miss Alice do yo6 
think so ? ” 

"So pretty? *No, 1 suppose not, if we were to have it all the 
white I but 1 like the change very much.” 
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“ Do you like to see the leaves ^ofT the trees ? ** 

“ Yes — in the time of it. Thc|f5*s beauty in the leafless trees 
that you cannot see in summer. Just lool^ Ellen — ^no, I cannot 
find you a nice specimen here, they grow too thick ; but where 
they have room the way the branches spread and ramify, or 
branch out again, is most beautiful. There’s first the trunk — then 
the large branches — then those divide into smaller ones ; and 
those part and part again into smaller and smaller twigs, till you 
are canopied as it were with a network of fine stems. And when 
the snow falls gently on them — Oh, EUerJ winter has its own 
beauties. 1 love it all ; the cold, and the wind, and the snow, 
and the bare forests, and our little river of ice. What pleasant 
sleigh-ndes to church I have had upon that river. And then the 
Severgreens, — look at them you don’t know in summer how much 
they are worth ; wait till you see the hemlock branches bending 
with a weight of snow, and then if you don’t say the winter is 
beautiful, I’ll give you up as a young lady of bad taste.” 

“ 1 dare say I shrill,” srtid Ellen ; “ I am sure I shall like what 
you lilqj. But, Miss Alice, what makes the leaves fall when the 
cold weather comes ? ” 

“ A very pretty question, Ellen, and one that can’t be answered 
in a breath.” 

“I asked Aunt Fortune the other day,” said Ellen,*, laughing 
very heartily, — “ and she told me to hush up and not be a fool ; 
and 1 told her I really wanted to know, and she said she wouldn’t 
make herself a sirhpleton if she was in my place ; so*l thought 
I might as well be quiet,” 

“ By the time the cold weather comes, Ellen, the leaves have 
done their work and are no more needed. Do you know what 
work they have to do ? — do you know what is the use of leaves ? ” 

“Why, for prettiness, I suppose,” said Ellen, “and to give 
shade ; — I don’t know anything else.” 

“Shade is one of their uses, no doubt, and prettmess too ; He 
who made ihe trees made them ‘ pleasant to the eyes ’ as well as 
‘good for food.’ So we have an infinite variety of leaves; one 
shape would have done the work just as well for every kind of 
tree, but then we should have lost a great deal of pleasure. But, 
Ellen, the tree could not live without leaves. In the spring the 
thin sap which the roots surk up fsory the ground is drawn into 
the leaves ; there by the help of the sun and air it is thickened and 
prepared in a way you cannot understand, and goes back to supply 
the wood with the various matters necessary for iis growth and 
hardness. .After this has gone on some time the littlS vessels of 
the leaves become clogged and stopped up with earthy and other 
matter ; they cease to do their work any longer ; the hot sun dries 
them up more and more, and by the time the frost comes they are 
as good as dead. That finishes them, and thty drop off frona 
the branch that needs them no more. Do you understand all this ? ” 
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“ Y«, ma’am, very well,” said Ellen ; “ and it’s exactly what I 
wanted to know, and very cuiipus. So the trees couldn’t live 
without leaves ? ” I 

“No more than you could without a heart and lungs. ” 

“ I am very glad to know that,” said Ellen. “ Then how is it 
with the evergreens, Miss Alice ? Why don’t their leaves die and 
drop off too ? ” • ^ 

“ They do ; look how the ground is carpeted under that pine 
tree.” ^ • * 

“ But* they stay green all winter, don’t they ? ” 

“Yes ; their leaves arc fitted to resist frost ; I don’t know what 
the people in cold countries would do else. They have the fate 
of all other leaves, however ; they live awhile, do their work, and 
then die ; not all at once though ; there is always a supply left on 
the tree. Are we rested enough to begin again ?” * 

“ I am,” said Ellen ; “ I don’t know about the Captain, Poor 
fellow I he’s fast asleep. I declare it’s too bad to wake you up, 
pussy. Haven’t we had a pleasant little rest. Miss Alice ? 1 have 
learnt something while we have been sntmg here.” 

“ That IS pleasant, Ellen,” said Alice, as they begai their 
upward march ; — “ I would I might* be all the while learning 
something.” 

“But you have been teaching. Miss Alice, and that’s as good 
Mamma flsed to say it is more biesscd to give than to receive.” 

“Thank you, Ellen,” said Alice, smiling ; “that ought to satisfy 
me certainly.” 

They bent themselves against the steep hill again and pressed 
on. As they rose higher they felt it grow more cold and bleak ; 
the woods gave them less shelter, and the wind swept round the 
mountain*head and over them with great force, making their way 
quite difficult. 

“ Courage, Ellen I ” said Alice, as they struggled on ; “ we’ll 
soon be there.” 

“I wonder,” said the panting Ellen, as making an effort •she 
came up alongside of Alice — “ I wonder why Mrs. Vawse will 
live in such a disagreeable place.” 

“ It is not disagreeable to her, Ellen ; thongli I must say I 
should not like to have too much of this wind." 

“ But dc>cs she really like to live up here better than down below 
where it is warmer ? — and a^l ^lone too ? ’’ 

“Yes, she does. Ask hei why, Ellen, and see what she will 
tell you. She likes ic so much better tAat this little cottage was 
built on piM'pnse for her ten years ago, by a good old friend of 
hers, a connection of the lady whom she followed to this 
country.” 

“Well,” said Ellen, “she must have a queer taste — that is all I 
can say.” 

They were no^ within a few easy steps of the house, which did 
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not look SO uncomfortable when they came close to It It was 
small and low, of only one storey^ough it is true the roof ran up 
very steep to a high and sharp giFble. It was perched so snugly 
in a niche of the hill that the little yard was completely sheltered 
with a high wall of rock. The house itself stood out more boldly, 
and caught pretty well near all the winds that blew ; but so, Alice 
informed Ellen, the inmate likes to have it 

“ And that roof,” said Alice, ** she begged Mr. Marshman when 
the cottage was building that th£ roof might be high and pointed ; 
she said her eyes were tired with the low roofs of this country, and 
if he would have it made so it would be a great relief to them." 

The odd roof Ellen thought was pretty. But they now reached 
the door, protected with a deep porch. Alice entered and 
knocked at the other door. They were bade to come in. A 
woman was there stepping briskly back and forth before a large 
spinning-wheel. She half turned her head to see who the comers 
were, then stopped her wheel instantly, and came to meet them 
with open arms. 

“ Miss Alice I dear Miss Alice, how glad I am to see you." 

“And I you, dear Mrs. Vawse," said Alice, kissing her. 
“Here's another friend you must welcome for my sake — little 
Ellen Montgomery.” 

“ 1 am very glad to sec Miss Ellen,” said the old woman, kiss- 
ing her also ; and Ellen did not shrink from the kiss, so pleasant 
were the lips that tendered it ; so kind and frank the smile, so 
winning the eye ; so agreeable the whole air of the person. She 
turned from Ellen again to Miss Alice. 

“ It's a long while that 1 have not seen you, dear, — ^not since 
you went to Mrs, Marshman's. And what a day you have chosen 
to come at last 1 " 

“ I can't help that,” said Alice, pulling off her bonnet, “ I couldn't 
wait any longer. I wanted to see you dolefully, Mrs. Vawse.” 

“Why, my dear? what's the matter? I have wanted to sec 
you^ but not dolefully.” 

“ That's the very thing, Mrs. Vawse ; 1 wanted to see you to 
get a lesson of quiet contentment.” 

“I never thought you wanted such a lesson, Miss Alice. 
What’s the matter ? ” 

“ I can't get over John's going away," 

Her hp trembled and hci eye vfes» swimming as she said so. 
The old woman passed her hands over the gentle head and kissed 
her brow, • 

“ So 1 thought — so I felt, when my mistress died ; and my 
husband ; and my sons, one after the other. But now I think 1 
can say with Paul, ‘ I have learned in whatsoever state 1 am, 
therewith to be content.' 1 think so ; maybe that I deceive my- 
self ; but they are all gone, and 1 am certain that 1 am content 
now." 
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“Then surely I ought to be," said Alice. 

** It is not till one loses one’s hold of other things and looks to 
Jesus alone that one finds hovfmuch he can do. * There is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother ; ’ but 1 never knew all 
that meant till I had no other friends to lean upon ; nay, I should 
not say fu> other friends ; but my dearest were taken away. You 
hsLvej^our dearest still, Miss Alice.” 

” Two of them,” said Alice, faintly ; ‘‘and hardly that now.” 

“ I have not one,” said the ol(^ woman, “ 1 have not one ; but 
my home is in heave^ and my Saviour is there preparing a place 
for me. 1 know it--«^I am sure of it — and I can wait a little 
while, and rejoice all the while 1 am waiting. Dearest Miss 
Alice — ‘none pf them that trust in Him shall be desolate don’t 
you believe that ? ” 

“ I do surely, Mrs. Vawse," said Alice, wiping away a tear ot 
two, “ but I forget it sometimes ; or the pressure of present pain 
is too much for all that faith and hope can do.” 

“It hinders faith and hope from acting — that is the trouble. 
‘They that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” I 
know that is true, of my own expcnence ; so will you, de^r.” 

“ 1 know it, Mrs. \’awse — 1 know iball ; but it does me good to 
hear you say it. 1 thought I should become accustomed to John’s 
absence, but 1 do not at all ; the autumn winds ail the while seem 
to sing to me that he is away.” 

“My dear love,” said the old lady, “ It sorrows me much to 
hear you speak so ; 1 would take away thi.> trial from you if I 
could ; but He knows best. Seek to live nearer to the Lord, 
dear Miss Alice, and He will give you much more than he has 
taken away.” 

Alice again brushed away some tears. 

“ I felt I must come and see you to-day,” said she, “ and you 
have comforted me already. The sound of your voice always 
does me good. I catch courage and patience from you I 
believe.” ^ 

“ ^ As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the counten- 
ance of his friend.’ How did you leave Mr. and Mrs. Marshman ? 
and has Mr. George returned yet?” 

Drawing their chairs together, a close conversation began. 
Ellen had been painfully interested and surprised by what went 
before, but the low tone of woke now seemed to be not meant for 
her ear, and turning away her attention, she amused herself with 
taking a general survey. < 

It was easy to see that Mrs. Vawse lived in this room, and 
probably had no other to live In. Her bed was in one comer ; 
cupboards filled the deep recesses on each side of the chimney, and 
In the wide fireplace the crane and the hooks and trammels hang- 
ing upon it showed that the bedroom and sitting-room was the 
kitchen too. Most of the floor was covered with a thick rag carpet j 
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where the boards could be seen they were beautifully clean and 
while, and everything else in the room in this respect matched 
with the boards. The panes of ^lass in the little windows were 
clean and bright as panes of glass could be made ; the hearth 
was clean swept up ; the cupboard doors were unstained 
and unsoiled, though fingers had worn the paint off ; dust was no- 
where. On a little stand by the chimney corner lay a large Bible 
and another book, close beside stood a cushioned arm-chair. 
Some other apartment there probably wa^ where wood and stores 
were kept ; nothing was to be seen here that did not agree with a 
very comfortable face of the whole. It looked as if one might be 
happy there ; it looked as if somebody was happy there ; and a 
glance at the old lady of the bouse would not alter the opinion. 
Many a glance Ellen gave her as she sat talking with Alice ; and 
with every one she felt more and more drawn towards her. She 
was somewhat under the common size, and rather stout ; her 
countenance most agreeable ; there was sense, character, sweet- 
ness in iL Some wrinkles no doubt, were there too ; lines deep- 
marked that spoke of sorrows once known. Those storms had 
all passed away ; the last shadow of a cloud had departed ; 
her evening sun was shining clear and bright toward the setting ; 
and her brow was beautifully placid, not as though it never had 
been, but as if it never could be ruffled again. Respect no one 
could help feeling for her ; and more than respect one felt would 
grow with acquaintance. Her dress was very odd, Ellen thought. 
It was not American, and what it was she did not know, but 
supposed Mrs Vawse must have a lingeiing fancy for the costume 
as well as for the roofs of her fatherland. More than all her eye 
turned again and again to the face, which seemed to her in its 
changing expression winning and pleasant exceedingly. The 
mouth had not forgotten to smile, nor the eye to laugh ; and 
though tins was not often seen, the constant play of feature 
showed a deep and lively sympathy in all Alice was saying, and 
held Ellen’s charmed gaze ; and when the old lady*s looks and 
words were at length turned to herself, she blushed to think how 
long she had been looking steadily at a stranger. 

“ Little Miss Ellen, how do you like my house on the rock 
here ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know, ma’am,” saiu’ Ellen ; “ I like it very much, only 
1 don’t think I should like it so well iij winter.” 

“ I am not cenam that 1 don’t like it then best of all. Why 
would you not like it in Mfnter ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t like the cold, ma’am, and to be alone.’* 

“ I like to be alone : but cold ? 1 am in no danger of freezing, 

Miss Ellen. I make myself very warm — keep good fires, — and 
my house is too strong for the wind to blow it away. Don’t you 
want to go out and see my cow ? 1 have one of the best cows 

that ever you saw ; her name is Snow ; there is^iot a black hair 
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Upon her ; she is all white. Come, Miss Alice ; Mr. Marshman 
sent her to me a month ago ; ^he*5 a great treasure and worth 
looking at.’’ f 

They went across the yard to the tiny barn or outhouse, where 
they found Snow nicely cared for. She was in a warm stable, a 
nice bedding of straw upon the floor, and plenty of hay laid up for 
her. Snow deserved it, for she was a beauty, and a very well- 
behaved cow, letting Alice and Ellen stroke her and "pat her and 
feel of her thick hide, wuh the mcfet perfect placidity. Mrs. Vawse 
meanwhile went to ^e door to look out. 

“ Nancy ought to home to milk her,” she said, “ 1 must 
give you supper and send you off. IVe no feeling nor smell if 
snow isn’t thii»k in the air somewhere ; we shall see it here soon.” 

“ I’ll milk her,” said Alice. 

“ I’ll milk her ! ” said Ellen ; “ I’ll milk her ! Ah, do let me ; 
1 know how to milk ; Mr. Van Brunt taught me, and I have done 
it several times. May 1 ? I should like it dearly.” 

“You shall do it surely, my child,” said Mis. Vawse. “Come 
with me, and I’ll give you the pail and the milking-stool.” 

When Alice and Ellen came in with the milk they ^und the 
kettle on, the little table set, and Mrsv Vawse very busy at another 
table, 

“ What are you doing, Mrs. Vawse, may I ask ? ” said Alice. 

“Tin^st stirring up some Indian meal for you ; I find 1 have 
not but a crust left,” 

“ Please to put that away, ma’am, for another time. Do you 
think I didn’t know better than to coir.e up to this mounUin-top 
without bringing along something to live upon while I am here? 
Here’s a basket, ma’am, and in it are divers things ; I believe 
Margery and I between us ha\e packed up enough for two or 
three suppers, to say nothing of Miss Fortune’s pre. There it is 
— sure to be good, you know ; and here arc some of my cakes 
that you like bO much, T^lrs. V^awse,” said Alice, as she 'vent on 
pulling the things out of the basket ; “ there is a bowl of hbi^^r — 
that’s not w^anted, I see — and here is a loaf of bread ; and that’s 
all. Ellen, my dear, this basket will be lighter to carry down 
than it was 10 bring up.” 

“ I am glad of it, I am sure,” said Ellen ; “my arm hasn’t done 
aching yet, though I had it so little while.” 

“ Ah, I am glad to hear <hat kettle singing,” said their hostess. 
“I can give you good tea, Miss Alice; you’ll think so, 1 know, 
for It's the same Mr. John sent me. k is very fine tea ; and he 
sent me a noble supply, like himself,” continued Mrs. Vawse, tak- 
ing some but of her little caddy. “ I ought not to say I have no 
friends left ; I cannot eat a meal that I am not reminded of two 
good ones. Mr. John knew one of my weak points when he sent 
me that box of Souchong.” 

The supper was ready, and the little party gathered round the 
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table. The tea did credit to the judgment of the giver and the 
skill of the maker, but they were no critics that drank it. Alice 
and Ellen were much too hungry^^nd too happy to be particular. 
Miss Fortune’s pumpkin pie was declared to be very fine, and so 
were Mrs. Vawse’s cheese and butter. Eating and talking went 
on with great spirit, their old friend seeming scarce less pleased 
or less lively than themselves. Alice proposed the French plan, 
and Mrs. Vkwse entered into it very frankly ; it was easy to see 
that the style of building and ef dress to which she had been 
accustomed in early life were not the only things remembered 
kindly for old time’s sake. It was settled 4:hey should meet as 
frequently as might be, either here or at the parsonage, and 
become good Frenchwomen with all convenient spcjed. 

“Will you wish to walk so far to see me again, little Miss 
Ellen ?« 

“ Oh yes, ma’am I ” 

“ You won’t fear the deep snow, and the wind and cold, and the 
steep hill ? ” 

“ Ob no, ma’am, 1 won’t mind them a bit ; but, ma’am. Miss 
Alice tojd me to ask you why you loved better to live up here than 
down where it is warmer. 1 shouldn’t ask if she hadn’t said I 
might.” 

“ Ellen has a great fancy for getting at the reason of everything, 
Mrs. Vawse,” said Alice, smiling. 

“ You wonder anybody should choose it, don’t you, Miss Ellen ? ” 
said the old lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am, a little.” 

“ I’ll tell you the reason, my child. It is for the love of rny old 
home and the memory of my young days. Till I was as old as you 
are, and a little older, 1 lived among the mountains and upon them ; 
and after that, for many a year, they were just before my eyes every 
day, stretching away for more than one hundred miles, and piled 
up one above another fifty times as big any you ever saw ; these 
are .^nly mole-hills to them. I loved them — oh, how I love them 
still I If I have one unsatisfied wish,” said the old lady, turning to 
Alice, “ it is to see my Alps again ; but that will never be. Now, 
Miss Ellen, it is not that I fancy, when I get to the top of this hill, 
that I am among my own mountains, but I can breathe better here 
than down in the plain, I feel more free ; and in the village I 
would not live for gold, unless that du^y bade me,” 

“ But all alone, so far from everybody ? ” said Ellen. 

“ I am never lonely ; a7‘d, old as I am, 1 don’t mind a long walk 
or a rough road any more than your young feet do.” 

“ But isn’t it very cold ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Yes, it is very cold ; what of that ? I make a good blazing 
fire, and then I like to hear the wind whistle.” 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t like to have it whistling inside as well 
as said Alica. “ I will come and do the listing and caulking 
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for you in a day or two. Oh, you have it done without me 1 I am 
sorry.” a 

“ No need to be sorry, dear— 1 am glad ; you don*t look fit for 
any troublesome jobs.” 

“ I am fit enough,” said Alice. “ Don’t put up the curtains ; 
ril come and do it.” 

“You must come with a stronger face, then,” said her old 
friend ; “ have you wearied yourself with walking all this way ? ” 

“ 1 was a little wcary,*^said Alice, “ but your nice tea has made 
me up again.” • 

“ I wish I could keep you all night,” said Mrs. Vawse, looking 
out, “ but your father would be uneasy, I am afraid the storm wiU 
catch you before you get home ; and you aren't fit to breast it. 
Little Ellen, too, don’t look as if she was made of iron. Can’t you 
stay with me ? ” 

“ I must not — it wouldn’t do,” said Alice, who was hastily putting 
on her things ; we’ll soon run down the hilL But we are leaving 
you alone; where’s Nancy?” 

“ She’ll not come if there’s a promise of a storm,” said Mrs, 
Vawse ; “ she often stays out all night.” « 

“ And leaves you alone 1 ” • 

•* I am never alone,” said the old lady quietly ; “ I have nothing 
to fear ; but 1 am uneasy about you, dear. Mind my words ; don’t 
try to go \fdck the way you came ; take the other road ; it’s easier ; 
and stop when you get to Mrs. Van Brunt’s : Mr. Van Brunt will 
take you the rest of the way in his little waggon.” 

“ Do you think it is needful ? ” said Ahre. doubtfully. 

“ I arn sure it is best. Hasten down. Adieu, raon enfant” 

They kissed and embraced her and burned out 


CHAPTER XIX. 

SHOWING THAT IN SOME CIRCUMSTANCES WHITE IS BLACK. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sough ; 

The shortening winter day is near a close. 

Burns. 

• • 

T he clouds hung thick and low ; the wind was less than it 
had been. They took the path^Mrs. Vawse had spoken 
of j it was broader and easier than the other, winding more 
gently down the mountain ; it was sometimes, indeed, travelled by 
horses, though far too steep for any kind of carriage. Alice and 
Ellen ran along without giving much heed to anything but their 
footing, down, down, running and bounding, hand m hand, till want 
of breath obliged them to slacken tlieir pace. 
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** Do you think it will snow ? — soon ? ” asked Ellen. 

** 1 think it will snow, how soon 1 cannot tell. Have you had a 
pleasant afternoon ? ” ® 

“ Oh, very ! ” 

“ I always have when I go there. Now, Ellen, there is an example 
of contentment for you. If ever a woman loved husband and 
children and friends, Mrs. Vawse loved hers ; 1 know this from 
those who knew her long ago ; and now look at her. Of them all 
she has none left but the orphah'daughtei of her youngest son, and 
you know a little what sort of a child that is.” 

“ She must be a very bad girl,” said Ellen ; “ you can't think 
what stones she told me about her grandmother.” 

“ Poor Nancy ! " said Alice. “ Mrs. Vawse has fiio money nor 
property of any kind, except what is in her house ; but there is not 
a more independent woman breathing. She does all sorts of things 
to support herself. Now, for instance, Ellen, if anybody is sick 
within ten miles round, the family are too happy to get Mrs. Vawse 
for a nurse. She is an admirable one. Then she goes out tailor- 
ing at the farmers* houses ; she brings home wool and returns it 
spun in^ yam ; she brings home yam and knits it up into stock- 
ings and socks ; all sorts 6f odd jobs. I have seen her picking 
hops ; she isn’t above doing anything, and yet she never forgets 
her own dignity. 1 think wherever she goes and whatever, she is 
about, she is at all times one of the most truly ladylike ‘persons 1 
have ever seen. And everybody respects her ; eveijbody likes to 
gain her good-will ; she is knowm all over the country ; and all 
the country are her friends.” 

“ They pay her for doing these things, don’t they?” 

“ Certainly ; not often in money ; more commonly in various 
kinds of matters that she wants — flour, and sugar, and Indian 
meal, and pork, and ham, and vegetables, and wool — anything ; it 
is but a little of each that she wants. She has friends that would 
not permit her to earn another sixpence if they could help it, but 
shevlikes better to live as she does. And she is always as you saw 
her to-day — cheerful and happy as a little girl.” 

Ellen was turning over Alice’s last words and thinking that little 
girls were not aliifays the cheerfullcst and happiest creatures in the 
world, w'hen Alice suddenly exclaimed, “ It is snowing I Come, 
Ellen, we must make haste now ! ” and set off at a quickened 
pace. Quick as they might, they Mad gone not a hundred yards 
when the whole air was filled with the falling flakes, and the wind 
which had lulled for a Irtltle now rose with greater violence and 
swept round the mountain furiously. The storm had come in 
good earnest, and promised to be no trifling one. Alice and 
Ellen ran on, holding each other’s hands and strengthening them- 
selves against the blast, but their journey became every moment 
more difficult. The air was dark with the thick-falling snow ; the 
wind seemed to blow in every direction by tiffns, but chiefly 
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Against them, blinding their cues with the snow, and making it 
necessary to use no small ef^t to keep on their way. Ellen 
hardly knew where she went, but allowed herself to be pulled 
along by Alice, or as well pulled her along ; it was hard to say 
which hurried most. In the midst of this dashing on down the 
hill Alice all at once came to a sudden stop. 

“ Where’s the Captain ? ” said she. 

“ I don’t know,” said* Ellen ; I haven’t thought of him since 
we left* Mrs. Vawse’*.” 

Alice turned her back to the wind and looked up the road they 
had come, — there was nothing but wind and snow there ; how 
furiously it blew ! Alice called, “ Pussy ! ” 

“ Shall we walk up the road a little w.iy, or shall we stand and 
wait for him here ? ” said Ellen, tremblmtf half from exertion and 
half from a vague fear of she knew not u hat 

Alice called again ; — no answer, but a wild gust of wind and 
snow that drove past. 

“ I can’t go on and leave him,” said Alice ; “he might perish in 
the storm.” And she began to walk slowly back, galling at 
intervals, “ Pussy ! — kitty I — pussy 1 ” — and listening for an 
answer that came not. Ellen was very unwilling to tarry, and 
nowise inclined to prolong their journey by going backwards. 
She thoflght the storm grew darker and wilder every moment 

“Perhaps Captain stayed up at Mrs. V^wsc’s,” she said, “and 
didn't follow us down.” 

“ No,” said Alice, “ I am sure he did. Hark I — wasn’t that 
he?” 

“ I don’t hear anything,” said Ellen, after a pause of anxious 
listening. 

Alice went a few steps farther. 

“ I hear him 1 ” she said ; “ 1 hear him 1 poor kitty 1 “ — and she 
set off at a quick pace up the hill. Ellen followed, but presently 
a burst of wind and snow brought them both to a stand, •\iice 
faltered a little at this, in doubt whether to go up or down. But 
then to their great joy Captain’s far-off cry was heard, and both 
Alice .and Ellen strained the.r voices to cheer and direct him. In 
a few minutes he came in sight, trotting hurriedly along through 
the snow, and on reaching his mistress he sat down immediately 
on the ground w'liliout oflrei*ing any caress ; a sure sign that he 
was tired. Alice stooped down and took him up in her arms. 

“ Poor Kitty I ’' she said, “ you’ve cione your part for to-day, 1 
think ; lUl do the rest. Ellen, dear, it’s of no use to tire ourselves 
out at once ; we will go moderately. Keep hold of my cloak, my 
child ; it takes both of my arms to hold this big cat. Now, never 
mind the snow ; we can bear being blown about a little ; are you 
very tired ? ” 

** No,” said ^llen, “ not very ; I am a little tired ; but 1 don't 
ure for that if we can only get home safe.” 
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**There^8 no difficulty about tbat, I hope. Nay, there may be 
some difficulty^ but we shall get mere I think in good safety after 
a while. I wish we were there now, for your sake, my child.” 

Oh, never mind me,” said Ellen gratefully ; “ I am sorry for 
ytm^ Miss Alice ; you have the hardest time of it with that heavy 
load to carry ; I wish I could help you.” 

Thank you, my dear, but nobody could do that ; I doubt If 
Captain would lie in any arms but mine.” " 

** Let me carry the basket, then,” said Ellefi ; “ do. Miss Alice.” 

“ No, my dear, it hangs very well on my arm. Take it gently ; 
Mrs. Van Brunt’s isn’t very far off ; we shall feel the wind less 
when we turn.” 

But the road seemed long. The storm did not increase in 
violence, truly there was no need of that, but the looked -for turn* 
ing was not soon found, and the gathering darkness warned them 
day was drawing towards a close. As they neared the bottom of 
the hill Alice made a pause. 

“ There’s a path that turns off from this and makes a shorter 
cut to Mrs. Van Brunt’s, but it must be above here ; I must have 
missed it, though I have been on the watch constantly.” 

,She looked up and down. It would have been a sharp eye 
indeed that had detected any slight opening in the woods ^on :sither 
side of the path, which the driving snowstorm blended into one 
continuous wall of trees. They could be seen stretching darkly 
before and behind them ; but more than that, — where they stood 
near together and where scattered apart, — was all confusion, 
through that fast-falling shower of flakes. 

Shall we go back and look for the path ? ” said Ellen. 

“ I am afraid we shouldn’t find it if we did,” said Alice ; “ we 
should only lose our time, and we have none to lose. 1 think we 
had better go straight forward.” 

“Is it much farther this way than the other path we have 
missisd ? ” 

“ A good deal — all of half-a-mile. I am sorry ; but courage, 
my child I we shall know better than to go out in snowy weather 
next time, — on long expeditions at least.” 

They had to shout to make each other hear, so drove the snow 
and wind through the tree*^ and injto their very faces and ears. 
They plodded on. It was plodding ; the snow lay thick enough 
now to make their footing uneasy, and grew deeper every moment ; 
their shoes were full ; theil* feet and ankles were wet ; and their 
steps began to drag heavily over the ground. Ellen 'clung as 
close to Alice’s cloak as their hurried travelling would permit ; 
sometimes one of Alice’s hands was loosened for a moment to be 
passed round Ellen’s shoulders, and a word of courage or comfort 
in the clear calm tone cheered her to renewed exertion. The 
night fell fast ; it was very darkling by the time they reached the 
bottoir of the ^ill, and the road did not yet allow them to turn 
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their £hces towards Mrs. Van Brunt’s. A wearisome piece of the 
way this was, leading them J^m the place they wished to reach. 
They could not go fast either ; they were too weary, and the 
walking too heavy. Captain had the best of it ; snug and quiet 
be lay wrapped in Alice’s cloak and fast asleep, little wotting how 
tired bis mistress’s arms were. , 

The path at length brought them to the long-desired turning ; 
but it was by this time*so dark diat the fences on each side of the 
road showed but diinly. They had not spoken for a while ; as 
they turned the comer a sigh of mingled weanness and satisbiction 
escaped from Ellen’s Ups. It reached Alice’s ear. 

“What’s the matter, love ?” said the sweet voice. No trace of 
weariness was allowed to come into it. 

“ I am so glad we have got here at last,” said Ellen, looking up 
with another sigh, and removing her hand for an instant from its 
grasp on the cloak to Alice’s arm. 

“ My poor child 1 I wish 1 could carry you too. Can you hold 
on a little longer ? ” 

“ Oh yes, dear Miss Alice ; I can hold on.” • 

But Ellen’s voice was not so well guarded. It was like her steps, 
a little unsteady. She presently spoke again. 

“ ^iss Alice — ^are you afraid?” 

“ I am afraid of your getting sick, my child, and a little afiraic 
of it for myself ; — of nothing else. \^at Is there to be afraid 
of?” 

“ It is very dark,” said Ellen ; “and the storm is so thick-<-do 
you think you can find th^ way ? ” 

“ I know it perfectly ; it is nothing but to keep straight on ; and 
the fences would prevent us from getting out of the road. It is 
hard walking, I know, but we shall get there by-and-by ; bear up 
as well as you can, dear. I am sorry I can give you no help but 
words. Don’t you think a nice bright fire will look comfortable 
after all this ? ” ♦ 

“ Oh dear, yes ! ” answ^ered Ellen, rather sadly. 

“ Arejw afraid, Ellen ?” 

“ No, Miss Alice — not much — I don’t like it’s being so dark, I 
can’t see where I am going,” 

“ The darkness makes our way longer and more tedious ; it will 
do us no other harm, love*. *1 wish I had a hand to give you, but 
this great cat must have both of mine. The darkness and the 
light are both alike to our Father ; w4 are in His hands ; we are 
safe enough, dear Ellen.” 

Ellen's hand left the cloak again for an instant to press Alice’s 
arm in answer ; her voice failed at the minute. Then clinging 
anew as close to her side as she could get, they toiled patiently 
on. The wind had somewhat lessened of its violence, and besides 
It blew not now in their faces, but against their backs, helping 
them Still the snow continued to fidl very tet, and ^eady 
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lay thick upon the ground ; every half hour increased the heavi- 
ness and painfulness of their niar6i ; and darkness gathered till 
the very fences could no longer be seen. It was pitch dark ; to 
hold the middle of the road was impossible ; their only way was 
to keep along by one of the fences ; and for fear of hurting them- 
selves against some outstanding post or stone it was necessary to 
travel quite gently. They were indeed in no condition to travel 
otherwise if light had not been 'wanting. • Slowly and patiently, 
with painful care groping their way, they pushed on through the 
snow and the thick night. Alice could the Earnestness of Ellen’s 

grasp upon her clothes ; and her close pressing up to her made 
Aeir progress still slower and more difficult than it 'would other- 
wise have been. 

Miss Alice,” said Ellen. 

“What, my child?” 

“ 1 wish you would speak to me once in a while.” 

Alice freed one of her hands and took hold of Ellen’s. 

“ 1 have been so busy picking my way along, 1 have neglected 
you, havqp’t I ? ” 

“ Oh no, ma’am. But I like to hear the sound of your voice 
sometimes, it makes me feel better.” 

“ This is an odd kind of travelling, isn’t it ? ” said Alice, cjieer- 
fully ; “ in the dark, and feeling our way along ? This*' will be 
quite an adventure to talk about, won’t it ? ” 

“ Quite,” said Ellen. 

“ It is easier going this way, don’t you find it so ? The wind 
helps us forward.” 

“ It helps me too much,” said Ellen ; “ I wish it wouldn’t be 
quite so very kind. Why, Miss Alice, I have enough to do to 
hold myself together sometimes. It almost makes me run, though 
1 am so very tired.” 

“ Well, it is better than having it in our faces, at any rate. Tired 
you ^e, 1 know, and must be. We shall want to rest all day to- 
morrow, shan’t we ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Ellen, sighing ; “ I shall be glad when 
we begin. How long do you think it will be. Miss Alice, before 
we get to Mrs. Van Brunt’s ? ” 

“ My dear child, I cannot tell you. I have not the least notion 
whereabouts we are. I can see no wuymarks, and 1 cannot judge 
at all of the rate at which we have come.” 

“ But what if we should I^ave passed it in this darkness ? ” said 
Ellen. 

“ No, 1 don’t think that,” said Alice, though a cold doubt struck 
her mind at Ellen’s words ; “ 1 think we shall see the glimmer of 
Mrs. Van Brunt’s family candle by-and-by,” 

But more uneasily and more keenly now she strove to see that 
glimmer through the darkness; strove till the daAcness seemed 
to press painfully upon her eyeballs, and she almost doubted h«M' 
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being able to see any light, if light there were ; it was all blank, thick 
darkness still. She began to <^e$tion anxiously with herself which 
side of the house was Mrs. Van Brunt’s ordinary sitting-room — 
whether she should see the light from it before or after passing the 
house ; and now her glance was directed often behind her, that 
diey might be sure in any case of not missing their dpsired haven. 
In vain she looked forward or back ; it was all one ; no cheering 
glimn^er of lamp or cartdle greeted her straining eyes. Hurriedly 
now from time to tirne the comforting words were spoken to Ellen, 
for to pursue the long stretch of way that led onward from Mr. 
Van Brunt’s to Miss Fortune’s would be a very serious matter ; 
Alice wantecT comfort herself. 

** Shall we get there soon, do you think, Miss Alice?” said poor 
Ellen, whose wearied feet carried her painfully over the deepening 
snow. The tone of voice went to Alice’s heart. 

“ 1 don’t know, my darling ; I hope so,” she answered ; but it 
was spoken rather patiently than cheerfully. “ Fear nothing, dear 
Ellen ; remember Who has the care of us ; darkness and light 
arc both alike to Him I Nothing will do us any real harm.” 

“ How tired you must be, dear Miss Alice, carrying pussy I ” 
Ellen said with a sigh. 

Fc^ tjje first time Alice echoed the sigh ; but almost immediately 
Ellen exclaimed in a totally different tone, “ There’s a light I but 
it isn’t a candle — it is moving about. Wh'it is it ? what is it, Miss 
Alice ? ” 

They stopped and looked. A light there certainly was, dimly 
seen, moving at some little distance from the fence on the opposite 
side of the road. All of a sudden it disappeared. 

“ W^hat is it ? ” whispered Ellen fearfully. 

“ 1 don’t know, my love, yet ; wait ” 

They waited several minutes. 

“What could it be ?” said Ellen. “ It was certainly a light ; I 
saw it as plainly as ever 1 saw anything ; what can it have •done 
with Itself? — there it is again 1 going the other way 1 ” 

Alice waited no longer, but screamed out, “ Who’s there ? ” 

“ But the light paid no attention to her cry ; it travelled on. 

“ Halloo I ” called Alice again, as loud as she could. 

“ Halloo : ” answered a rough deep voice. The light suddenly 
stopped. * * 

“ That’s he I that’s he I ” exclaimed Ellen,*" in an ecstasy, and 
almost dancing. “ I know it ; it’s M». Van Brunt 1 it’s Mr. Van 
Brunt 1 -Oh, Miss Alice ! ” 

Struggling between crying and laughing, Ellen could not stand 
it, but gave way to a good fit of crying. Alice felt the infection, 
but controlled herself, though her eyes watered as her heart sent 
np its grateful tribute. As well as she could, she answered the 
halloo. 

The light was seen advancing towards them. Presently it 

y.w.w.w. • w 
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glimmered faintly behind the fence showing a bit of the dark rails 
covered with snow, and they could dimly see the figure of a man 
getting over them. He crossed the road to where they stood. It 
was Mr. Van Bnint. 

“ I am very glad to see you, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Alice's sweet 
voice , but it trembled a little. 

That gentleman, at first dumb with astonishment, lifted his 
lantern to sur\'ey them, and assure his eyes that his ears l^^d not 
been mistaken. • 

“ Miss Alice I — My goodness alive 1 — How in the name of 
wonder I — And my poor little lamb I — But what on ’arth, ma'am I 
you must be half dead. Come this way ; just comS back a little 
bit ; why, where were you going, ma'am ? ” 

“ To your house, Mr. Van Brunt ; I have been looking for it 
with no little anxiety, I assure you.” 

“ Looking for it 1 Why, how on 'arth ! you wouldn't see the 
biggest house ever was built half a yard off such a plaguy night 
as this.” 

“ I thcTtight I should see the light from the windows, Mr. Van 
Brunt.” 

** The light from the windows ! Bless my soul I the storm 
rattled so again the windows that mother made me pull ^hergreal 
shutters to. I won't have 'em shut again of a stormy night, that's 
a fact ; you'd ha' gone far enough afore you'd ha’ seen the light 
through them shutters.” 

“ Then we had passed the house already, hadn't we ? ” 

“ Indeed had you, ma'am. I guess you saw my light, ha’n't 
you?” 

“ Yes, and glad enough we were to see it, too.” 

“ I suppose so. It happened so to-night ; now that is a queer 
thing ; I minded that I hadn't untied my horse. He's a trick of 
being untied at night, and won't sleep well if he ain’t ; and mother 
wanmd me to let him alone 'cause of the awful storm, but I couldn’t 
go to my bed in peace til! I had seen him to his’n. So that’s how 
my lantern came to be going to the bam in such a awk'ard night 
as this.” 

They had reached the little gate, and Mr. Van Brunt with some 
difficulty pulled it open. The snow Jay thick upon the neat brick 
walk which Ellen had trod the first time with wet feet and dripping 
garments. A few steps farthei, and they came to the same door 
that had opened then so llbspitably to receive her. As the faint 
light of the lantern was thrown upon the old latch and door-posts, 
Ellen felt at home, and a sense of comfort sank down into her heart 
which she had not known for some time. 
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187 


HEADSICK AND HEARTSICK, 

True it, that whilome that good poet taid, . 

The gentle minde by gentle deeds it knowne : 

For a man ky nothing it to well bewrayed 
* At by lyi mannert, in which plaine is thowne 
Of what degree and what race he it growne. 

Faerie Quebme. 

M r. van brunt flung open the door, and the two wet 
and weary travellers stepped after him into the same 
cheerful, comfortable-looking kitchen that had received 
Ellen once before. Just the same — tidy, clean swept up, a good 
fire, and the same old red-backed chairs standing round on the 
hearth in most cosy fashion. It seemed to Ellen a perfect store- 
house of comfort ; the very walls had a kind face for her. There 
were no other faces, howevei ; the chairs were all empty. Mr. 
Van Brunt put Alice in one and Ellen in another, and shouted, 
“ Mother 1 here I ” muttering that she had taken herself off with 
the l^ghj somewhere. Not very far ; for in half a minute, answer* 
ing the call, Mrs. Van Brunt and the light came hurriedly in. 

“ What*s the matter, 'Biahm ? who’s this r why, ’tain t Miss Alice 1 
My gracious me ! and all wet 1 oh dear, dear 1 poor lamb I Why, 
Miss Alice, dear, where have you been ? — and if that ain’t my little 
Ellen 1 oh dear ! what a tix you are in ; — well, darling. I’m glad 
to see you again, a’inost any way.” 

She crossed over to kiss Ellen as she said this ; but surprise 
was not more quickly alive than kindness and hospitality. She 
fell to work immediately to remove Alice’s wet things, and to do 
whatever their joint prudence and experience might suggest 
to ward off any ill effects from the fatigue and exposure the 
wanderers had suffered ; and while she was thus employed, Mr. 
Van Brunt busied himself with Ellen, who w^as really in no con- 
dition to help herself. It was curious to see him carefully taking 
off Ellen’s wet hood (not the blue one), and knocking it gently to 
get rid of the snow ; evidently thinking that ladies’ things must 
have delicate handling. *rfe tried the cloak next, but boggled 
sadly at the fastening of that, and at last was fain to call in 
help. • 

** Here, Nancy I where are you ? step here, and see if you can 
undo this here thing, whatever you call it ; 1 believe my fingers 
are too big for it.” 

It was Ellen’s former acquaintance who came forward in 
obedience to t^^is call. Ellen had not seen before that she was in 
the room. Nancy grinned a mischievous smile of recognition as 
she stooped to Ellen’s throat, and undid the fastening of th^cloak, 
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and then shortly enough bade her get up^ that she might take it 
off.” Ellen obeyed, but was very "l^lad to sit down again. While 
Nancy went to the door to shake the cloak, Mr. Van Brunt was 
gently pulling off Ellen’s wet gloves, and on Nancy’s return, be 
directed her to take off the shoes, which were filled with snow. 
Nancy sat down on the floor before Ellen to obey this order ; and, 
tired and exhausted as she was, Ellen felt the different manner in 
which her hands and feet were waited upon. 

“ How did you get into this scrape ? ” said Nancy ; ** this was 
none of my doings, anyhow. It’ll never be dry weather, Ellen, 
where you are. 1 won’t put on my Sunday go^to-meeting clothes 
when I go a> walking with you. You had ought to ha' been a duck 
or a goose, or something like that. What’s that for, Mr. Van 
Brunt ? ” 

This last query, pretty sharply spoken, was in answer to a light 
touch of that gentleman’s hand upon Miss Nancy’s ear, which 
came rather as a surpi ise. He deigned no reply. 

“You’re a fine gentleman I” said Nancy tartly. 

“ Have you done what 1 gave you to do ? ” said Mr. Van Brunt 
coolly. 

“Yes — there 1 ” said Nancy, holding up Ellen’s bare feet on one 
hand, while the fingers of the other secietly applied in ti^lish 
fashion to the soles of them, caused Ellen suddenly to s&irt and 
scream. 

“Get up !” said Mr. Van Brunt ; Nancy didn’t think best to 
disobey. “ Mother, ha’n’t you got nothing you want Nancy to do ? ” 

“Sally,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “you and Nancy go and fetch 
here a couple of pails of hot water, — right aw ay.” 

“Go, and mind what you arc about,” said Mr. Van Brunt, 
“ and after that keep out of this room, and don’t whisper again 
till I give you leave. Now, Miss Ellen, dear, how do you feel ?” 

Ellen said in words that she felt “ nicely.” But the eyes and 
the senile said a great deal more ; Ellen’s heart was running over. 

“ Oh, she’ll feel nicely, I’ll be bound,” said Mrs. Van Brunt ; 
“ wait till she gets her feet soaked, and then I ” 

“ I do feel nicely now,” said Ellen. And Alice smiled in answer 
to their inquiries, and said if she only knew her father was easy 
there would be nothing wanting to her happiness. 

The bathing of their feet was a gredt Refreshment, and their kind 
hostess had got ready a plentTul supply of hot herb tea, with 
which both Alice and ElUn were well dosed. While they sat 
sipping this, toasting their feet before the fire, Mrs. Van Brunt 
and the girls meanwhile preparing their room, Mr. Van Brunt 
suddenly entered. He was cloaked and hatted, and had a riding 
whip in his hand. 

“ Is there any word you’d like to get home, Miss Alice ? I’m 
going to ride a good piece that way, and 1 can st6p as good as 
not” . 
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"To-ilfglit, Mr. Van Brunt J* exclaimed Alice in astonish- 
ment. 

Mr. Van Brunt’s silence seCTed to say that to-night was the 
lame and no other. 

** But the storm is too bad,” urged Alice. “ Pray don’t go till 
to-morrow.” 

“ Pray don’t, Mr. Van Brunt 1 ” said Ellen. 

** Can’t help it — I’ve got business ; must go. What shall I say, 
ma’am ? ” • • 

^ “ I Should be glad,” said Alice, “ to have my father know 
where I am. Are ybu going very near the Nose ?” 

“ Very near,” 

“ Then 1 shall be greatly obliged if you will be so kind as to stop 
and relieve my father’s anxiety. But how can you go in such 
weather ? and so dark as it is.” 

“ Never fear,” said Mr. Van Brunt. “ We’ll be back in half an 
hour, if ’Brahm and me don’t come across a snow-dnft a too 
deep. Good-night, ma’am.” And out he went. 

“ Back in half an hour,” said Alice musing. “ Why, he said he 
had been to untie his horse for the night 1 He must b^ going on 
our account, 1 am sure, Ellen ! ” • 

“ On j^our account,” said Ellen smiling. “ Oh, I knew that all 
the ^ime, Miss Alice. 1 don’t think he’ll stop to relieve Aunt 
Fortunes anxiety,” 

Alice sprang to call him back, but Mrs Van Brunt assured her 
it was too late, and that she need no^ be uneasy, for her son “ didn’t 
mind the storm no more than a weaiher-board.” ’Brahm and 
’Brahm could go anywheri: in any sort of a time. “ He vras agoing 
without speaking to you, but I told him he had better, for maybe 
you wanted to send some word particular. And your room’s ready 
now, dear, and you’d better go to bed and sleep as long as you 
can.” 

They went thankfully. " Isn’t this a pleasant room ? ” said Ellen, 
who saw everything m rose-colour ; “ and a nice bed ? But#I feel 
as if I could sleep on the floor to-night. Isn’t it a’most worth 
while to have such a time, Miss Alice, for the sake of the pleasure 
afterwards ? ” 

“ I don’t know, Ellen,” said Alice, smiling ; “ I won’t say that, 
though it ts worth paying a price to find how much kindness there 
is in some people’s heart**! •As to sleeping on the door, I must say 
I never felt less inclined to it.” 

** Well, I am tired enough too,” sai^ Ellen, as they laid them- 
selves d 9 wn. “ Two nights with you in a week I Oh, those weeks 
before 1 saw you, Miss Alice I ” 

One earnest kiss for good-night ; and Ellen’s sigh of pleasure 
on touching the pillow was scarcely breathed when sleep deep and 
sound fell upon her eyelids. 

It was vefy late next morning when they awoke, having slept 
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rather heavily than well, ^ey crawled out of bed feeling stiff and 
sore in every limb ; each confessing to more evil effects from th^sir 
adventure than she had been aware of the evening before. All the 
rubbing and bathing and drinking that Mrs. Van Brunt had ad- 
ministered had been too little to undo what wet and cold and 
fatigue had done. But Mrs. Van Brunt had set her breakfast- 
table with everything her house could furnish that was nice ; a 
bountifully-si>read board it was. Mr. Humphreys was there, too ; 
and no bad feelings of two of the party could prevent that from 
being a most cheerful and pleasant meal. £v^n Mr. Humphreys 
and Mr. Van Brunt, two persons not usually given to many words, 
came out wonderfully on this occasion ; gratitude and pleasure in 
the one, and generous feeling on tlie part of the othe<r, untied their 
tongues ; and Ellen looked from one to the other in some amaze- 
ment to see how agreeable they could be. Kindness and hospi- 
tality always kept Mrs. Van Brunt in full flow ; and Alice, what- 
ever she felt, exerted herself, and supplied what was wanting 
everywhere ; like the transparent glazing which pamters use to 
spread over the dead colour of their pictures ; unknown, it was she 
gave her life and harmony to the whole. And Ellen in her enjoy- 
ment of everything and everybody, forgot or despised aches and 
pains, and even whispered to Alice that coffee was making her well 
again. ^ 

But happy breakfasts must come to an end, and so did t!iis, pro- 
longed though it was. Immediately after, the party, whom 
circumstances had gathered for the first and probably the last 
time, scattered again ; but the meeting had left pleasant effects on 
all minds. Mrs. Van Brunt was in general delight that she had 
entertained so many people she thought a great deal of, and 
particularly glad of the chance of showing her kind feelings towards 
two of the number. Mr. Humphreys remarked upon “ that very 
sensible, good-hearted man, Mr. Van Brunt, towards whom he felt 
himself under great obligation." Mr. Van Brunt said “the 
miniflter warn’t such a grum man as people called him ; " and more- 
over said, “ it was a good thing to have an education, and he had 
a notion to read more.” As for Alice and Ellen, they went away 
full of kind feeling for everyone, and much love to each other. 
This was true of them before ; but their late troubles had drawn 
them closer together, and given them fresh occasion to value then 
friends. *• ' 

Mr. Humphreys had brought the little one-horse sleigh for his 
daughter, and soon after bijeakfast Ellen saw it drive off with her. 
Mr. Van Brunt then harnessed his own and carried Ellen home. 
Ill though she felt, the poor child made an effort and spent part 
of the morning in finishing the long letter to her mother which had 
l^en on the stocks since Monday. The effort became painful to- 
wards the last ; and the aching limbs and trembling hand of which 
complained were tbe first beginnings of a serious fit of illness. 
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Slie went to bed that same afternoon, and did not leave it agsdn 
for two weeks. Cold had taken violent hold of her system ; fever 
set in and ran high ; and half t^e time little Ellen’s wits were rov- 
ing in delirium. Nothing, however, could be too much for Miss 
Fortune’s energies ; she was as much at home in a sick room as 
in a well one. She dew about with increased agility ; was upstairs 
and downstairs twenty times in the course of the day, and kept all 
straight everywhere. Ellen’s room was always the picture of neat- 
ness ; the fire, the wood-fire, w^s taken care of ; Miss Fortune 
seeme^ to know by instinct when it wanted a fresh supply, and to 
be on the spot by iftagic to give it. Ellen' £ medicines were dealt 
out in proper time ; her gruels and drinks perfectly well made and 
arranged with appetising nicety on a little table by the bedside, 
where she could reach them herself; and Miss Fortune was 
generally at hand when she was wanted. But in spite of all this 
there was something missing in that sick room, — there was a great 
want ; and whenever the delirium was upon her Ellen made no 
secret of it. She was never violent ; but she moaned, sometimes 
impatiently and sometimes plaintively, for her mother. It was a 
vexation to Miss Fortune to hear her. The name of her mother 
was all the time on her lips ; if by chance her aunt’s ne.me came 
in, it was spoken in a way that generally sent her bouncing out of 
the room. 

i-Iagiraa,” poor Ellen would say, “just lay your hand on my 
forehead, will you ? it’s so hot. Oh, do, mamma 1 — where are you ? 
Do put your hand on my forehead, won’t vou ? — Oh, do speak to 
me, why don’t you, mamma ? Ob, why don’t she come to me?” 

Once when Ellen was uneasily calling in this fashion for her 
mother’s hand, Miss Fort jne softly laid her own upon the child’s 
brow ; but the quick, sudden jerk of the head from under it told 
her how well Ellen knew the one from the other ; and little as she 
cared for Ellen it was wormwood to her. 

Miss Fortune was not 'without offers of help during this sick 
time. Mrs. Van Brunt, and afterwards Mrs. Vaw'se, asked leave 
to come and nurse Ellen ; but Miss Fortune declared itwasinore 
plague than profit to her, and she couldn’t be bothered with hav- 
ing strangers about. Mrs. Van Brunt she suffered, much against 
her will, to come for a day or two ; at the end of that, Miss Fortune 
found means to get rid of her civilly. Mrs. Vawse she would not 
allow to stay an hour. Tjic^oid lady got leave, however, to go up 
to the sick-room for a fev» minutes. Ellen, who was then in a high 
fever, informed her that her mother was downstairs, and her Aunt 
Fortune would not let her come up ; She pleaded with tears that 
she might come, and entreated Mrs. Vawse to take her aunt away 
and send her mother. Mrs. Vawse tried to soothe her. Miss 
Fortune grew impatient. 

“What on earth’s the use,” said she, “of talking to a child 
that’s out of her head ? She can’t hear reason ; that’s the way 



she ^ts into whenever the fever^s on her. I have the pleasure trf 
hearing that sort of thing aU the time. Come away, Mrs. Vawse, 
and leave her ; she can’t be better anyway than alone, and 1 am 
in the room every other thing : she’s just as well quiet. Nobody 
knows,” said Miss Fortune, on her way downstairs, "nobody 
knows the blessing of taking care of other people’s children that 
ha’n’t tried it. 7*w tried it, to my heart’s content.” 

Mrs. Vawae sighed, but departed in silence. 

It was not when the fever wa*'^ on her ^d delirium high that 
Ellen most felt the want she then so pitifully made known. >*There 
were other times, when her head was aching^ and weary and weak 
she lay still there, oh, how she longed then for the dear wonted 
fece ; the old quiet smile that carried so much of comfort and 
assurance with it ; the voice that was like heaven’s music ; the 
touch of that loved hand tb which she had clung for so many 
years I She could scarcely bear to think of it sometimes. In the 
still, wakeful hours of night, when the only sound to be heard was 
the heavy breathing of her aunt asleep on the floor by her side, 
and in the long, solitary day, when the only variety to be looked 
for was Miss Fortune’s flitting in and out, and there came to be a 
sameness* about that, Ellen iqourned her loss bitterly. Many and 
many were the silent tears that rolled down and wet her pillow ; 
niiaiiy a long-drawn sigh came from the very bottom of Ellen’s 
heart ; she was too weak and subdued now for violent uedping 
She wondered sadly why Alice did not come to see her ; it was 
another great grief added to the former. She never chose, how- 
ever, to mention her name to her aunt. She kept her wonder and 
her sorrow to herself — all the harder to bear for that. After two 
weeks Ellen began to mend, and then she became exceeding weary 
of being alone and shut up to her room. It was a pleasure to have 
her Bible and hymn-book lying upon the bed, and a great comfmt 
when she was able to look at a few words ; but that was not very 
often, and she longed to see somebody and hear something besides 
her aunt’s dry questions and answers. 

Oife afternoon Ellen was sitting, alone as usual, bolstered up in 
bed. Her little hymn-book was clasped in her hand ; though not 
equal to reading, she felt the touch of it a solace. Half dozing, 
half waking, she had been perfectly quiet for some time, when the 
sudden and not very gentle opening of the room door caused her 
to start and open her eyes. They opened wider than usual, for 
instead of her Aunt Fortune it was the figure of Miss Nancy Vawse 
that presented itself. She came in briskly, and shutting the door 
behind her advanced to thefbedside. 

" Well,” said she, “ there you arc 1 Why* you look smart enough, 
I’ve come to see you.” 

" Have you ? ” said Ellen, uneasily. 

"Miss Fortune’s gone out, and she told me to come and take 
care of you ; so I’m going to spend the afternoon/ « 
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^ An fonxJ^ ntd Ellen j^ain. 

^ Yes — ain’t you glad ? 1 knew you must be lonelyt so I thought 
IM come/’ 

There was a mischievous twinkle in Nancy's eyes. Ellen for 
once in her life wished for her aunt’s presence. 

“ What are you doing ? ” 

" Nothing,” said Ellen. 

^ Nothing, indeed I It’s a fine thing to lie there and.do nothing. 
You won’t get well in a hurry, guess, will you ? You look as 
well as, I do this minute? Oh, I always knew you was a sham.” 

**You are very nfitch mistaken,” said Ellen, indignantly; ‘*1 
have been very sick, and I am not at all well yet.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! it’s very nice to think so ; I guess you’re lazy. 
How soft and good those pillows do look to be sure. Come, 
Ellen, try getting up a little. / believe you hurt yourself with 
sleeping. It’ll do you good to be out of bed awhile ; come I get 
up.” 

She pulled Ellen’s arm as she spoke. 

*‘Stop, Nancy, let me alone 1” cued Ellen, struggling with all 
her force ; “ I mustn’t — 1 can’t I 1 mustn’t get up ; what do you 
mean I I’m not able to sit up at all ; let me go I ” • 

She succeeded in freeing herself from Nancy’s grasp. 

“ Well, you’re an obstinate piece,” said the other ; “ have your 
own %*ayg But mind. I’m left in charge of you ; is it time for you 
to take your physic ? ” 

** 1 am not taking any,” said Ellen. 

What are you taking ?” 

“ Nothing but gruel and little things.” 

Gruel and little thing: ;* little things means something good, 
1 s’pose. Well, is it time for you to lake some gruel or one of the 
little things ? ” 

“No, ] don’t want any,” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing ; people never know what’s good for them ; 
I’m your nurse now, and I’m going to give it to you when 1 think 
you want it. Let me feel your pulse — yes, your pulse says gruel 
is wanting. I shall put some down to waim right away.” 

“ 1 sha’n’t take it,” said Ellen. 

“ That's a likely story 1 You’d better not say so. I rather 
s’pose you will if I give it to you. Look here, Ellen, you’d better 
mind how you behave ; you’re going to do just what I tell you. I 
know how to manage you * if you make any fuss I shall just tickle 
you finely,” said Nancy, as she prepaied a bed of coals, and set 
cup of gruel on it to get hot ; “ I’U do it in no time at all, my 
young lady — so you’d better mind.” 

Poor Elien involuntarily curled up her feet under the bcd-clothes, 
so as to get them as far as possible out of harm’s way. She judged 
the best thing was to keep quiet if she could ; so she said nothing. 
Nancy was in j[reat glee ; with something of the same spin! of 
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mischief that a cat shows when she has a captured mouse at the 
end of her paws. While the gruel was heating, she spun xound 
the room in quest of amusement ; and her sudden jerks and flings 
from one place and thing to another had so much of lawlessness 
that Ellen was in perpetual terror as to what she might take it 
into her head to do next. 

Where does that door lead to? ” 

** I believe that one leads to the garret,** said Ellen. 

** You believe so ? Why don’t ^ou say it does, at once?** 

“ I haven’t been up to see.” * 

** You haven’t 1 You expect me to believe.that, I s’posef I am 
not quite such a gull as you take me for. ^^at*s up there ?” 

“ I don’t know, of course.** 

** Of course 1 I declare I don’t know what you are up to ex- 
actly ; but if you won’t tell me rU find out for myself pretty quick, 
that’s one thing.” 

She dung open the door and ran up ; and Ellen heard her feet 
trampling overhead from one end of the house to the other ; and 
sounds, too, of pushing and pulling things over the floor ; it was 
plain Nancy was rummaging. 

Well)’’ said Ellen, as she turned uneasily upon her bed, ** it’s 
no affair of mine ; I can’t help it whatever she does. But oh, 
won’t Aunt Fortune be angry 1” 

Nancy presently came down with her frock gathered qp into a 
bag before her. 

What do you think I have got here ? ” said she. •* I s*pose 
you didn’t know there was a basket of fine hickory nuts up there 
in the corner? Was it you or Miss Fortune that hid them away 
so nicely ? I s’pose she thought nobody would ever think of look- 
ing behind the great blue chest and under the feather bed, but it 
takes me ! Miss Fortune was afraid of your stealing ’em 1 guess, 
Ellen?” 

** She needn’t have been,” said Ellen, indignantly. 

** No, 1 suppose you wouldn’t take ’em if you saw ’em ; you 
woiAdn’t eat ’em if they were cracked for you, would you ? ** 

She flung some on Ellen’s bed as she spoke. Nancy had seated 
herself on the floor, and using for a hammer a piece of old iron 
she had brought down with her from the garret she was cracking 
the nuts on the clean white hearth. 

“ Indeed I wouldn’t I ” said Ellen^ throwing them back ; •• and 
you oughtn’t to crack them there, Nancy ; you’ll make a dreadful 
muss.” 

“ What do you think I sare ? ” said the other, scornfully. She 
leisurely cracked and eat as many as she pleased of the< nuts, be- 
stowing the rest in the bosom of her frocl^ Ellen watched fear- 
fully for her next move. If she should open the little door and get 
among her books and boxes 1 

Nancy’s first care, however, was the cud of gniej. It was found 
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IDO hot for any mortal lips to bear, so it was set on one side to cool. 
Then, taking up her rambling examination of the room, she went 
from window to window. 

What fine big windows t One might get in here easy ei^Migh. 

I declare, Ellen, some night I'll set the ladder up against here, 
and the first thing you'll see will be me coming in. You’ll have 
me to sleep with you before you think.” 

I'll fosten my windows,” said Ellen. * 

** No you won’t. Yoij'll do it sh night or two, may be, but then 
you’ll forget it. 1 shall find them open when 1 come. Oh, I’ll 
come 1 ” * • 

“ But I could call Aunt Fortune,” said Ellen. 

" No, you couldn’t, 'cause if you spoke a word I’d tickle you to 
death ; that’s what I'd do. I know how to fix you off. And if 
you did call her I’d just whap out of the window and run off with 
my ladder, and then you’d get a fine combing for disturbing the 
house. Vhtat's in this trunk?” 

“ Only my clothes and things,” said Ellen. 

” Oh goody I that's fine ; now. I’ll have a look at ’em. That’s 
just what I wanted, only 1 didn’t know it. Where's the key ? 
Oh, here it is sticking in, — that’s good I ” * 

“ Oh please don’t I ” said Ellen, raising herself on her elbows, 
they're all in nice order and you’ll get them all in confusion. 
Oh, do let them alone ! ” 

“ You’d best be quiet or I'll come and see you,” said Nancy ; 
“ I’m just going to look at ever>'thing in it, and if 1 find anything 
out of sorts, you'll get it. What’s tins ? ruffles, I declare I ain’t 
you fine I I’ll see how they look on me. What a plague I you 
haven’t a glass in the room. Never mind, — I am used to dressing 
without a glass.” 

“ Oh, I wish you wouldn’t,” said Ellen, who was worried to the 
last degree at seeing her nicely done-up ruffles round Nancy’s 
neck ; “ they’re so nice, and you’ll muss them all up.” 

*• Don’t cry about it,” said Nancy coolly, ” I ain’t a going to cat 
'm. My goodness I what a fine hood I ain’t that pretty ! ” 

The nice blue hood was turned about in Nancy’s fingers, and 
well looked at inside and out. Ellen was in distress for fear it 
would go on Nancy’s head, as well a5 the ruffles round her neck ; 
but it didn’t ; she fiung it at length on one side, and went on pull- 
ing out one thing after another, strewing them very carelessly 
al^ut the fioor. 

** What’s here ? a pair of dirty stockings, as I am alive. Ain't 
you ashamed to put dirty stockings in four trunk ? ” 

"They 'are no such thing,” said Ellen, who in her vexation was 
In danger of forgetting her fear, — ” I’ve worn them but once.” 

"They’ve no business in here anyhow,” said Nancy, rolling 
them up in a hard ball and giving them a sudden fiing at Ellen. 
They just missed her face and struck the wall beyond. Ellen 
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leized them to throw back, but her weakness warned her she wat 
not able, and a moment reminded her of the folly of doing any- 
thing to rouse Nancy, who for the present was pretty quiet. Ellen 
]ay4^n her pillow and looked on, ready to cry with vexation* 
All her nicely stowed piles of white clothes were ruthlessly Hurled 
out and tumbled about ; her capes tried on ; her summer dresses 
unfolded, displayed, criticised. Nancy decided one was too short ; 
another very ugly ; a third horribly ill-made ; and when she had 
done with each it was cast out df her wa> on one side or the other 
as the case might be. 

The floor was littered with clothes In various states of dis- 
arrangement and confusion. The bottom of the trunk was reached 
at last, and then Nancy suddenly recollected her gruel, and sprang 
to it. But it had grown cold again. 

“This won’t do,” said Nancy, as she put it on the coals again, — 
“ it must be just right ; it’ll warm soon, and then, Miss Ellen, 
you’re agoing to take it, whether or no. I hope you won’t give me 
the pleasure of pouring it down.” 

Meanwhile she opened the little door of Ellen’s study closet and 
went in there, though Ellen begged her not. She pulled the door 
to, and stayed some time perfectly quiet. Not able to see or hear 
what she was doing, and fretted beyond measure that her workbox 
and writing-desk should be at Nancy’s mercy, or even fe$l the 
touch of her fingers, Ellen at last could stand it no l6nger but 
threw herself out of the bed, weak as she was, and went to see 
what was going on. Nancy was seated quietly on the door, 
examining with much seeming interest the contents of the 
workbox, trying on the thimble, cutting bits of thread with 
the scissors, and marking the ends of the spools, with what- 
ever like pieces of mischief her restless spirit could devise ; 
but when Ellen opened the door she put the box from her and 
started up. 

“ My goodness me ! ” said she, “ this’ll never do. What are you 
out .here for? you’ll catch your death with those dear little bare 
feet, and we shall have the mischief to pay.” 

As she said this she caught up Ellen in her arms as if she had 
been a baby and carried her back to the bed, where she laid her 
with two or three little shakes, and then proceeded to spread up 
the clothes and tuck her in all round. She then ran for the gruel. 
Ellen was in great question whether to give way to tears or 
vexation ; but with some difficulty determined upon vexation as 
the best plan. Nancy prepared the gruel to her liking, and brought 
It to the bedside ; but t<? get it swallowed was another matter. 
Nancy was resolved Ellen should take it. Ellen had less strength 
but quite as much obstinacy as her enemy, and she was equally 
resolved not to drink a drop. Between laughing on Nancy’s part, 
and very serious anger on Ellen’s, a struggle ensued. Nancy tried 
to force it down, but Ellen’s shut teeth were as finb as a vice, and 
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Hint «nd was that two-thirds were bestowed on the sheet Ellen 
burst into tears, Nancy laughed. 

**Well, I do think,” said she, “you are one of the hardest 
customers ever I came across. I shouldn’t want to have the 
managing of you when you get a little bigger. Oh, the way Miss 
Fortune will look when she comes in here will be a caution 1 Oh, 
what fun I ” » 

Nancy shouted and clapped het hands. “ Come, stop crying ! ” 
said she, “ what a baby you are ! what are you crying for ? come, 
stop, ni make you* laugh if you don’t” 

Two OT three little applications of Nancy’s fingers made her 
words good, but laughing was mixed with crying, and Ellen writhed 
in hysterics. Just then came a little knock at the door. Ellen 
did not hear it, but it quieted Nancy. ^ She stood still a moment ; 
and then as the knock was repeated she called out boldly, “ Come 
in I ” Ellen raised her head “ to see who there might be ; ” and 
great was the surprise of both and the joy of one as the tall form 
and broad shoulders of Mr. Van Brunt presented themselves. 

“ Oh, Mr. Van Brunt,” sobbed Ellen, “ I am so glad to see you I 
won't you please send Nancy away I • 

“ What are you doing here ? ” said the astonished Dutchman. 

“ Look and see, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Nancy with a smile of 
miscffieAs own curling ; you won’t be long finding out, I guess.” 

“ Take yourself off, and don’t let me hear of your being caught 
here again.” 

“ ril go when I’m ready, thank you,” said Nancy ; “ and as to 
the rest, I haven’t been caught the first time yet ; 1 don't know 
what you mean.” 

She sprang as she finished her sentence, for Mr. Van Brunt 
made a sudden movement to catch her then and there. He was 
foiled ; and then began a running chase round the room, in the 
course of which Nancy dodged, pushed, and sprang, with the power 
of squeezing by inipassables and overleaping impossibilities, that 
to say the least of it was remarkable. The room was too sYnall 
for her, and she was caught at last. 

1 vow, said Mr. Van Brunt, as he pinioned her hands, “ 1 
should like to see you play blind-man’s-buff for once, if 1 warcn’t 
the blind man.” 

“Mow’d you see me if ypu was?” said Nancy, scornfully. 

“Now, Miss Ellen,” said Mr. Van Brunt, as he brought her to 
Ellen’s bedside, “ here she is safe ; what shall 1 do with 
her?” I 

“If yoCuwill only send her away, and not let her come back, Mr. 
Van Brunt,” said Ellen, “ I’ll be so much obliged to you.” 

Let me go 1 ” said Nancy. “I declare you are a real mean 
Dutchman, Mr. Van Brunt.” 

He took both her hands in one, and laid the other lightly over 
her ears. 
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" m let you go,*’ said he. ** Now, don’t you be caught here 
again if you know what is good for yourself.” 

He saw Miss Nancy out of the door, and then came back to 
Ellen, who was crying heartily again from nervous vexation. 

** She’s gone,” said he. What has that wicked thing been do- 
ing, Miss Ellen ? what’s the matter with you ? ” 

** Oh, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen, “ you can’t think how she has 
worried me ; she has been hererthis great while ; just look at all 
my things on the floor, and that isn’t the half.” 

Mr. Van Brunt gave a long whistle as his eye surveyed the tokens 
of Miss Nancy’s mischief-making, over and through which both 
she and himself had been chasing at full speed, making the state 
of matters rather worse than it was before. 

1 do say,” said he slowly, that is too bad. I’d fix them up 
again for you, Miss Ellen, if I knew how ; but my hands are al- 
most as clumsy as my feet, and 1 see the marks of them there ; it’s 
too bad, I declare ; I didn’t know what 1 was going on.” 

“ Nevermind, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen ; 1 don’t mind what 

you have done a bit. I’m so glad to see you I ” 

She put out her little hand to him as she spoke. He took it in 
his now silently, but though he said and showed nothing of it, 
Ellen’s look and tone of affection thrilled his heart with 
pleasure. 

“ How do you do ? ” said he kindly. 

1 am a great deal better,” said Ellen. ” Sit down, won’t you, 
Mr. Van Brunt ? I want to see you a little.” 

Horses wouldn’t have drawn him away after that. He sat 
down. 

Ain’t you going to be up again some of these days ?” said he. 

“ Oh, yes, I hope so,” said Ellen, sighing ; “ I am very tired of 
lying here.” 

He looked round the room ; got up and mended the fire ; then 
cai^e and sat down again. 

“ I was up yesterday for a minute,” said Ellen, " but the chair 
tired me so, 1 was glad to get back to bed again.” 

It was no wonder ! harder and straighter-backed chairs never 
were invented. Probably Mr. Van Brunt thought so. 

” Wouldn’t you like to have a rocking-cheer ? ” said he suddenly, 
as if a bright thought had struck him. 

** Oh, yes, how much 1 should 1 ” said Ellen, with another long- 
drawn breath ; ** but there isn’t such a thing in the house that ever 
1 saw.” 

Aye, but there is in other houses, though,” said* Mr. Van 
Brunt, with as near an approach to a smile as his lips commonly 
made ; “ we’ll sec 1 " 

Ellen smiled more broadly. ** But don’t you give yourself any 
trouble for me,” said she. ^ 

trouble indeed 1” said Mr. Van Brunt; don’t know 
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tnything about that How came that wicked thing up here to 
plague you?” 

** She said Aunt Fortune left her to take care of me.” 

** That’s one of her lies. Your aunt’s gone out, I know ; but 
she’s a trifle wiser than to do such a thing as that She has 
plagued you badly, ha’n’t she ? ” 

He might have thought so. The colour which^ excitement 
brought into Ellen’s face had faded away, and she had settled 
herself back against her pillow with an expression of weakness 
and weariness that the strong man saw and felt. 

** What is there I can do for you ? ” said he, with a gentleness 
that seemed almost strange from such lips. 

“ if you would,” said Ellen ftiintly,/* if you cou/if be so kind as 
to read me a hymn, 1 should be so glaiL I’ve had nobody to read 
tome.” 

Her hand put the little book towards him as she said so. 

Mr. Van Brunt would vastly rather anyone had asked him to 
plough an acre. He was to the full as much confounded as poor 
Ellen had once been at a request of his. He hesitated, a^d looked 
towards Ellen, wishing for an excuse.* But the pale little face that 
lay there against the pillow, the drooping eyelids, the meek, help- 
less look of the little child, put all excuses out of his head ; and 
thou^ life would have chosen to do almost anything else, he took 
*he book, and asked her “ Where ? ” She said anywhere ; and he 
took the first he saw. 

pDor, weak, and worthless though 1 am, 

1 hare a rich, almighty Friend ; 

Jesus the Saviour is His name, 

He freely loves, and without end.” 

” Oh,” said Ellen, with a sigh of pleasure, and folding her hands 
on her breast, — “ how lovely that is I ” 

He stopped and looked at her a moment, and then went on ^ith 
increased gravity. 

** He ransomed me from hell with blood. 

And by His pow’r my foes controlled ; 

He found me wand’ring far from God, 

And brought me to His chosen fold.” 

“ Fold 1 ” said Ellen, opAiing her eyes ; “ what is that ?” 

**It’s where sheep are penned, ain’t it?” said Mr. Van Brunt, 
after a pause. 

”Oh, yes,” said Ellen, “that’s it ; 1 ilmember ; that’s like what 
he saidi, ’ ham the good shepherd,’ and * the Lord is my shepherd 
1 know now. Go on, please.” 

He finished the hymn without more interruption. Looking again 
towards Ellen, he was surprised to see several large tears finding 
their way down”her cheeks from under the wet eye^hes. But she 
quickly wiped them away. ^ 



. " '"WitHi: do ^nad^iiifn ilihajtB lit make 

’ you feel biad^ ' !- • " ^ . ' 

^ Fed bad 1 • said EUcjcu '“Oli, they d^'t ; they make me 
happy ; t love them deatly. I never read that one^b^Ofrev You 
canH think how much 1 am obliged to you for reMihg it to me. 
Will you let me aec where it is ? •^ ’ 

He gave it h«. 

“Yes, thcre*s his mark!** uaid Ellen, with sparkh'ng cyesw' 
“Now, Mr. Van Brunt, would you be so vc^y good as to read it 
once more ? " “ . 

^He obeyed. It was easier this time. She listened as bi^fO 
with closed eyes, but the colour came and went once or twice. 

4 ^ Thank yOu very much J’ she said, when he had done. “ An 
jimu going?** 

must ; I have some things to look after." 

She held his hand still. 

“Mr. Van Brunt, don^tj^ou love hymns?" 

“I don’t know much about ’em, Miss Ellen." 

^ Mr. Van Brunt, are you one of that fold ? " 

“What fold?" 

“ The fold of Christ’s people.” 

“ I’m afeared not, Miss Ellen,” said he soberly, after a mipute’s 
pause. ^ * 

“ Because,” said Ellen, bursting Into tears, “ I wish you were 
very much.” 

She carried the great brown hand to her lips before she let k ga 
He went without saying a word. But when be gol out, he stopj^ 
and looked at a little tear she had left on the back of it. And he 
looked till one of his own fell there to keep it company. 


CHAPTER XXL 

FOOTSTEPS OP ANGELS, 

Oh, thst W, how asd a pattage *tla 1 

SNAKcsnaiUk 

T he next day, about the middle ‘of the aftemooi^ a light step 
crossed the shed, and the great door open&g gently, in 
walked Miss Alice Humphreys. The room was all “ti^d 
up," and >fiss Fortune idid her mother sat there at work ; omi 
picking over white beans at the table, the other in ber^usugl seat 
by the fire, and at her uatial employment, whicb was kaitltj^^ 
Aitce came forward, and asked the old lady how she did. 

“ Pretty well — Oh, pretty wen 1” she answered, 16^ 

of bland good humcmr hex lace almost always gtid 

to sfse you, dear. .Tidio a .chahr.’* 
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Alice did so, ^ite aware that tlie other person in the room was 
noi glad to see her. 

“ And how goes the world with you, Miss Fortune ? ** 

Humph I it*s a queer kind of world, I think, answered that 
lady dryly, sweeping some of the picked beans into her pan ; ” 1 
get a’most sick of it sometimes." ' 

“Why, what’s tlie matter?” |aid Alice, pleasantly; “may 1 
ask ? Has anything happened to trouble you ? ” 

“Oh* no 1 ” said •the other somewhat impatiently; “nothing 
that’s any matter to anyone but myself ; It’s no use speaking about 
it.” 

“Ah ! Fortune never would take the w'orld easy,” said the old 
woman, shaking her head from side^to side ; “never would ; 1 
never could get her.” 

“ Now do hush, mother, will you 1 ” said the daughter, turning 
round upon her w'ith startling sharpness of look and tone ; “ take 
the world easy ! you always did ; I’m glad I ain’t like you.” 

“ I don’t think it’s a bad way, after all,” said Alice ; “ what’s the 
use of taking it hard, Miss P'ortune?”, * 

“ The way one goes on 1 ” said thcit lady, picking away at her 
beans very fast, and not answering Alice’s question ; “ I’m tired 
of it. • Tgil, toil, and drive, drive, from morning to night ; an4 
what’s the end of it all ? ” 

“ Not much,” said Alice gravely, “ if our toiling looks no farther 
than ^Ais worli When we go we shall carry nothing away with 
us. 1 should think it would be very wearisome to toil only for 
what we.cannot keep nor stay long to enjoy.” 

“ It’s a pity you warn’t a minister, Miss Alice,” said Miss 
Fortune dryly. 

“ Oh, no, Miss Fortune,” said Alice, smiling ; “ the family would 
be overstocked. My father is one, and my brother will be an- 
other ; a third would be too much. You must be so good as^o 
let me preach without taking orders.” 

“ Well, I wish every minister was as good a one as you’d make,** 
said Miss Fortune, her hard face giving way a little ; “ at any rate, 
nobod/d mind anything you’d say, Miss Alice.” 

“ That would be unlucky, in one sense,” said Alice ; “ but I 
believe I know what you mean. But, Miss Fortune, no one would 
dream the world went very hard with you. I don’t know anybody 
I think lives in more independent comfort and plenty, and his 
things more to mind. I never c^me to the house that 1 
am not stru^ with^e 6ne look of the farm and all that belongs 
to it.” 

“ Yes,” said tl^ old lady, nodding her head two or three times ; 
“ Mr. Van Brunt is a good farmer — very good — there’s no doubt 
about that.” , 

“ 1 wonder what h^d do,” said Miss Fortune, quickly and 
sharply as before, if there wam’t a head to manage for lim 1 
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Oh, the farm’s well enough. Miss Alice — ’tain’t that ; eveiyooe 
knows where his own shoe pinches.* 

I wish you’d let me into the secret then, Miss Fortune ; I’m 
a cobbler by profession.” 

Miss Fortune’s ill-humour was giving way, but something 
disagreeable seemed again to cross her mind. Her brow 
darkened. 

1 say it’s a poor kind of world, and I’m sick of it 1 One may 
slave and slave one’s life out for other people, and what thanks do 
you get ? I’m sick of it.” 

** There’s a little body upstairs, or I’m much mistaken, who will 
give you very sincere thanks for every kindness shown her.” 

Miss Fortune tossed her head, and brushing the refuse beans 
into her lap, she pushed back her chair with a jerk to go to the 
fire with them. ^ 

** Much you know about her, Miss Alice ! Thanks, indeed t 
I haven’t seen the sign of such a thing since she’s been here, for 
all 1 hav» worked and worked and had plague enough with her, I 
axfi sure. Deliver me from other people’s children, say I I ” 

** After all. Miss Fortune,” said Alice soberly, “it Is not what 
we dif for people that makes them love us ; or at least everything 
depends on the way things are done. A look of love, l word ct 
kindness, goes further towards winning the heart than years of 
service or benefactions mountain-high without them.” 

“Does she say I am unkind to her?” asked Miss Fortune 
fiercely. 

“ Pardon me,” said Alice, “ words on her part are unnecessary ; 
it is easy to see from your own that there is no love lost between 
you, and I am very sorry it is so.” 

“ Love, indeed 1 ” said Miss Fortune, with great indignation ; 
“ there never was any to lose, I can assure you. She plagues the 
life out of me. Why, she hadn’t been here three days before 
she went off with that girl Nancy Vawse that I had told her never 
to go near, and was gone all night ; that’s the time she got in the 
bixxik. And if you’d seen her face when 1 was scolding her about 
it 1 It was like seven thunder-clouds. Much you know about it 1 
I daresay she’s very sweet to you ; that’s thu^way she is to every- 
body beside me — they all think she’sr too good to live ; and it just 
makes me mad 1 ” 

“ She told me herself,” said Alice, “of her behaving ill another 
time about her mother’s letter.” 

“ Yes, that was another time, I wish you'd seen h&.” 

“ I bdieve she saw and felt her fault in that case. Didn't ahu 
ask your pardon ? She said she wotild.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Fortune dryly, “ after a 

“ Has she had her letter yet ? ” 

INo.” 

"How is khe to-day 



** Oh, she’s well enough — ^she’s sitting up. You'm go up and 
see her.” 

I* I win directly^ said Alice. *‘But now. Miss Fortune, I am 
going to ask a favour of you. Will you do me a great pleasure ? ” 
Certainly, Miss Alice, if I can." 

** If you think Ellen has been sufficiently punished for her ill- 
bdiaviour — if you do not think it right to withhold her letter still 
—will you let me have the pleasure of giving it to her ? 1 should 
take i^as a great favour to myself.” 

Miss Fortune mahe no kind of reply to this, but stalked out of 
the room, and in a few minutes stalked in again with the letter, 
which she gave to Alice, only saying shortly, ** It came to me in a 
letter from her father.” ^ 

“ You are willing she should have it ? ” said Alice. 

“ Oh, yes ; do what you like with it" 

Alice naw went softly upstairs. She found Ellen’s door a little 
ajar, and looking in, could see Ellen seated in a rocking-chair be- 
tween the door and the fire, in her double-gown, and with her 
hymn-book in her hand. It happened that Ellen had sp^t a good 
part of that afternoon in crying for her lost letter ; and the fece 
that she turned to the door on hearing some slight noise outside 
was very white and thin indeed ; and though it was placid too, her 
eye sliarthed the crack of the door with a keen wnstfulness that went 
to Alice’s heart. But as the door was gently pushed open, and the 
eye caught the figure that stood behind it, the sudden and entjre 
change of expression took away all her powers of speech. Ellen’s 
face became radiant ; she rose from her chair, and as Alice came 
ailentjly in jmd kneeling down to be near her, took her in her 
arms, Ellen put both hers round Alice’s neck and laid her face 
there ; one was too happy and the other too touched to say a 
wend. 

“ My poor child I ” was Alice’s first expression. 

No, I ain’t,” said Ellen, tightening the squeeze of her awns 
round Alice’s neck ; “ I am not poor at all now.” 

Alice presently rose, sat down in the rocking-chair, and took 
Ellen in her lap ; and Ellen rested her head on her bosom, as she 
had been wont to do of old time on her mother’s. 

“ 1 am too happy," she murmured. But she was weeping, and 
die current of tears seemech to gather force as it flowed. What 
was little Ellen thinking of just then ? Oh ! those times gone by, 
when she had sat just so ; her head pillowed on another as gentle 
a breast ; kind arms wrapped round he|’, just as now ; the same 
little old dbublc-gown ; the same weak, helpless feeling ; the same 
committing herself to die strength and care of another ; how much 
^e same, and oh 1 how much not the same 1 And Ellen knew 
both. Blessing as she did the breast on which she leaned, and 
'die aims whosw pressure she felt, they yet reminded her sadly of 
those most loved and so very far away ; and it was an odd mixture 
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of relief and regret, joy and sorrow, gratified and ungratified affec- 
tion, that opened the sluices of her eyes. Tears poured. 

“ What is the matter, my love ? said Alice, softly. 

“ I don’t know,” whispered Ellen. 

“ Are you so glad to see me ? or so sorry ? or what is it ?” 

“ Oh, glad and sorry both, I think,” said Ellen, with a long 
breath, and 'sitting up. 

“ Have you wanted me so much, my poor child ? ” 

“ 1 cannot tell you how much,” said Ellen, her words cut short. 

“ And didn’t you know that I have been sitk too ? Wftat did 
you think had become of me ? Why, Mrs. Vawse was with me a 
whole week, and this is the very first day I have been able to go 
out. It is so fine to-day I was permitted to ride sharp down.” 

“ Was that it ? ” said Ellen. “ I did wonder, Miss Alice, I did 
wonder very much why you did not come to see me ; but 1 never 
liked to ask Aunt Fortune, because ” 

“ Because what ? ” 

“ I don’t know as I ought to say what I was going to. I had a 
feeling she would be glad about what I was sorry about.” 

“ Don’t know that you ought to say,” said Alice. “ Remember, 
you are to study English with me.” 

Ellen smiled a glad smile. 

“ And you have had a weary two weeks of it, haven’t ycyj, dear ?” 

“ Oh,” said Ellen, with another long-drawn sigh, “how weary \ 
Part of that time, to be sure, I was out of my head ; but I have 
got so tired lying here all alone ; Aunt Fortune coming in and out 
was just as good as nobody.” 

“ Poor child ! ” said Alice, “ you have had a worse time than I." 

“ I used to lie and watch that crack in the door at the foot of 
my bed,” said Ellen, “ and I got so tired of it 1 hated to see it, 
but when I opened my eyes I couldn’t help looking at it, and watch- 
ing all the little ins and outs in the crack till 1 was as sick of it 
as<:ould be. And that button, too, that fastens the door, and the 
little round mark the button has made, and thinking how far the 
button went round. And then if I looked towards the windows I 
would go right to counting the panes, first up and down and then 
across ; and 1 didn’t want to count them, but I couldn’t help it ; 
and watching to see through which pane the sky looked brightest. 
Oh, I got so sick of it all 1 There was only the fire that I didn’t 
get tired of looking at ; I always liked to lie and look at that, ex- 
cept when it hurt my eyes, .ind, oh, how I wanted to see you, 
Miss Alice I You can’t gfiink how sad 1 felt that you didn’t come 
to see me. I couldn’t think what could be the matter/’ 

“ I should have been with you, dear, and not have left you, if 1 
had not been tied at home myself.” 

“ So I thought ; and that made it seem so very strange. But, 
oh I don't you think,” said Ellen, her face suddenly brightening, 
“ don’t you think,” Mr. Van Brunt came up to see me last night ? 
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Wasn’t it good of him ? He even sat down and read to me ; only 
think of that. And isn’t he kind ? he asked if I would like a rock- 
ing-chair ; and of course 1 said yes, for these other chairs are 
dreadful, they break my back ; and there wasn’t such a thing as a 
rocking-chair in Aunt Fortune’s house, she hates ’em, she says ; 
and this morning, the first thing I knew, in walked Mj. Van Brunt 
with this nice rocking-chair. Just get up and see how nice it is ; 
you see the back is cushioned, and the elbows, as well as the seat ; 
it’s quoer looking, ajp’t it ; but it’s very comfortable. Wasn’t it 
good of him ? ” 

“It was very kind, I think. But do you know, Ellen, I am 
going to have a quarrel with you ? ” 

“ What about ? ” said Ellen. “ I don’t believe it’s anything very 
bad, for you look pretty good-humoured, considering.” 

“ Nothing very bad,” said Alice, “ but still enough to quarrel 
about. You have twice said ‘ aMV since 1 have been here.” 

“ Oh,” said Ellen, laughing, “ is that all ? ” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “and my English ears don’t like it at all.” 

“ Then they shan’t hear it,” said Ellen, kissing her. • “ I don’t 
know what makes me say it ; I nevei Used to. But I’ve got more 
to tell you ; I've had more visitors. Who do you think came to 
^ee me ? — you’d never guess — Nancy Vawse I — Mr. Van Brunt 
came 'in die very nick of time, when 1 was almost worried to death 
with her. Only think of her coming up beT-** 1 unknown to every- 
body. And she stayed an age, and how she did go on. She 
cracked nuts on the hearth ; she got every stitch of my clothes 
out of my trunk, and scattered them over the floor ; she tried to 
make me drink gruel till between us we spilled a great parcel on 
the bed ; and she had begun to tickle me when Mr. Van Brunt 
came. Oh, wasn’t I glad to see him 1 And when Aunt Fortune 
came up and saw it all she was as angry as she could be ; and she 
scolded and scolded, till at last I told her ii was none of my doing, 
— I couldn’t help it at all, — and she needn’t talk so to me aboulTt ; 
and then she said it was my fault the whole of it ! that if 1 hadn’t 
scraped acquaintance wdth Nancy when she had forbidden me, all 
this would never have happened.” 

“ There is some truth m that, isn’t there, Ellen ? ” 

“ Perhaps so ; but I think it might all have happened whether or 
no ; and, at any rate, it is a 'little hard to talk so to me about it 
now wdien it’s all over and can’t he helped. Oh, I have been so 
tired to-day, Miss Alice 1 Aunt Fortune has been in such a bad 
- humour.” ^ 

“ Wliat put her in a bad humour ? ” 

“Why, all this about Nancy, in the first place; and then I 
know she didnt like Mr. Van Brunt’s bringing the rocking-chair 
for me ; she couldn’t say much, but I could see by her face. And 
then Mrs. Van Bt*unt*s coming — I don’t think she liked that. Oh, 
Mrs. Van Brunt came to see me this morning, and brought i^e a 
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custard. How many people are kind to me 1— evetywlieM 
I go.” 

"I hope, dear Ellen, you don't forget whose kindness sends 
them all.” 

** I don't, Miss Alice ; I always think of that now ; and it seems 
you can’t think how pleasant to me sometimes.” 

Then 1 hope you can bear unkindness from one poor woman, 
— who, after all, isn't as happy Us you are, — without feeling any 
ill-will towards her in return.” 

** 1 don’t think 1 feel ill-will towards her,” said Ellen ; I always 
try as hard as 1 can not to ; but 1 can’t like her, Miss Alice ; and 
1 do get out of patience. It's very easy to put me out of patience, 
I think ; it takes almost nothing sometimes.” 

“ But remember, ‘ chanty suffereth long and is kind.’ ” 

** And I try all the while, dear Miss Alice, to keep down my 
bad feelings,” said Ellen, her eyes watering as she spoke ; I try 
and pray to get rid of them, and 1 hope I shall by-and-by ; 1 
believe I am very bad.” 

Alice drew her closer. 

•• I have felt very sad part of to-day,” said Ellen presently ; 
‘‘Aunt Fortune, and my being so lonely, and my poor lettey, 
altogether ; but part of the time 1 felt a great deal better. ,,1 was 
learning that lovely hymn, — do you know it, Miss AliccV ‘ Poor, 
weak, and worthless, though 1 am ’ ? ** 

Alice went on : — 

** * I have a rich almighty Friend, 

Jetut the Saviour it HIb name, 

He freely lovea and without end.’ ” 

“Oh, dear Ellen, whoever can say that has no right to be 
unhappy. No matter what happens, we have enough to be glad 
of.” 

“And then I was thinking of those words in the Psalms,-— 
‘ jftessed is the man ’ — stop, I'll find it ; I don’t know exactly how 
it goes ; — * Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven ; whose 
sin is covered.’ ” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed 1 ” said Alice. “ It is a shame that any trifles 
should worry much those whose sins are forgiven them, and who 
are the children of the great King.^ Poor Miss Fortune never 
knew the sweetness of those words. We ought to be sorry for 
her, and pray for her, Ellen ; and never, never, even in thought, 
return evil for evil. It is not like Christ to do so.” 

“ I will not, I will notjSf I can help it,” said Ellen. , 

“ You can help it ; but there is only one way. ‘ Now, Ellen 
dear, I have three pieces of news for you that 1 think you will like. 
One concerns you, another myself, and the third concerns both you 
and myself. Which will you have first ? ” 

“ Three pieces of good news 1 ” said Ellen, with opening eyes ; 
“ 1 |hink I’U^have my part first.” 
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Dlrecttng Ellen's eyes to her podcet, Alice slowly made the 
ooraer of &e letter show itsel£ Ellen's colour came and went 
quick as it was drawn forth ; but when it was fairly out, and she 
Imew it again, she flung herself upon it with a desperate eagerness 
Alice had not looked for ; she was startled at the half-frantic way 
hi which the child clasped and kissed it, weeping bitterly at the 
same time. Her transport was almost hysterical.^ She had 
opened the letter, but she was not able to read a word ; and, 
quitting Alice's arms, she threw herself upon the bed, sobbing in 
a mixture of joy and sorrow that seemed to take away her reason. 
Alice looked on sur^sed a moment, but only a moment, and 
turned away. 

When Ellen was able to begin her letter, the reading of it 
served to throw her back into fresh flt$ of tears. Many a word of 
Mrs. Montgomery’s went so to her little daughter’s heart that its 
very inmost cords of love and tenderness were wrung. It is true 
the letter was short and very simple ; but it came from her mother's 
heart ; it was written by her mother’s hand ; and the very old- 
remembered hand-writing had mighty power to move her. She 
was so wrapped up in her own feelings that through jt all she 
never noticed that Alice was not near her, that Alice did not speak 
to comfort her. When the letter had been read time after time, 
and wept over again and again, and Ellen at last was folding it 
up for the present, she bethought herself of her friend, and turned 
to look after her. Alice was sitting by the window, her face hid 
In her hands, and as Ellen drew near she was surprised to 55% 
that Aer tears were flowing, and her breast heaving. Ellen came 
quite close, and softly laid her hand on Alice’s shoulder. But it 
drew no attention. 

** Miss Alice,” said Ellen, almost fearfully, dear Miss Alice,” 
and her own eyes filled fast again, “ what is the matter ? won’t you 
tell me ? Oh, don’t do so I please don’t 1 ” 

“ I will not,” said Alice, lifting her head ; I am sorry 1 have 
troubled you, dear ; I am sorry I could not help it.” m 

She kissed Ellen, who stood anxious and sorrowful by her side, 
and brushed away her tears ; but Ellen saw she had been shedding 
a great many. 

" What is the matter, dear Miss Alice ? What has happened to 
trouble you? Won't you tell me?” Ellen was almost crying 
herself. • 

Alice came back to the rocking-chair, and took Ellen in her 
arms again ; but she did not answer her. Leaning her face 
against Ellen’s forehead, she remained i^ilent. Ellen ventured .to 
Bsk no more questions ; but, lifting her hand once or twice 
caressingly to Alice's face, she was distressed to find her cheek 
wet still. Alice spoke at last. 

It isn't fair not to tell you what is the matter, dear Ellen, 
dnee I have let» you see me sorrowing. It is nothing new, nor 
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anything I would have otherwise if 1 could. It is only that 1 have 
had a mother once, and have lost her ; and you brought back 
the old time so strongly, that 1 could not command myself.” 

Ellen felt a hot tear drop upon her forehead, and again 
ventured to speak her sympathy only by silently stroking Alice’s 
cheek. 

“ It’s all, .past now,” said Alice; “it is all well. I would not 
have her back again. I shall go to her, I hope, by-and-by.” 

“Oh, no 1 you must stay with me,” said Ellen,” clasping both 
arms round her. 

There was a long silence, during which they remained locked in 
each other^s arms. 

“ Ellen, dear,” said Alice, at length, “ we are both motherless, 
for the present at least — lyith of us almost alone ; I think God 
lias brought us together to be a comfort to each other. We will 
be sisters while He permits us to be so. Don't call me Miss 
Alice any more. You shall be my little sister and I will be your 
cider sister, and my home shall be your home as well.” 

Ellen’s arms were drawn very close round hei companion at 
this, but^^she said nothing, and her face was laid in Alice’s bosom. 
There was another very long pause. Then Alice spoke in a 
livelier tone. 

“ Come, Ellen 1 look up ; you and I have forgotten our|selves ; 
it isn’t good for sick people to get down in the dumps. ‘ Look up 
and let me see these pale cheeks. Don’t you want something to 
cat ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen faintly. 

“ What would you say to a cup of chicken broth ? ” 

“ Oh, I should like it very much I ” said Ellen, with new energy, 

“ Margery made me some particularly nice, as she always does ; 
and I took it into my head a little might not come amiss to you ; 
so I resolved to stand the chance of Sharp’s jolting it all over me, 
and I rode down with a little pail of it on my arm. Let me rake 
o^en these coals and you shall have some directly.” 

“ And did you come without being spattered ? ” said Ellen. 

“Not a drop. Is this what you use to warm things in ? Never 
mind, it has had gruel in it ; I’ll set the tin pail on the fire ; it 
won’t hurt it.” 

“ I am so much obliged to you,” said Ellen ; “ for do you know, 
1 have got quite tired of gruel, and panada I can’t bear.” 

“ Then I am very glad I brought it.” 

While it was warming Alice washed Ellen’s gruel cup and 
spoon ; and presently aftie had the satisfaction of seeing Ellen 
eating the broth with that keen enjoyment none knoW but those 
that have been sick and are getting well. She smiled to see her 
gaining strength almost in the very act of swallowing. 

“Ellen,” said she presently, “I have been considering your 
dressing-table. It looks rather doleful. 1 11 nuke you a present 
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of some dimity» and when you come to see me you shall make a 
cover for it that will reach down to the floor and hide those long 
legs.” 

“ That wouldn't do at all,” said Ellen ; “ Aunt Fortune would 
go off into all sorts of fits.” 

“ What about ? ” 

“ Why the washing, Miss Alice — ^to have such a great thing to 
‘wash every now and then. You can't think what a fuss she makes 
if I have more than just so many white clothes in the wash every 
week.'” • ^ 

“ That's too bad,” ^Id Alice. “ Suppose you bring it up to me 
— it wouldn’t be often — and I'll have it washed for you, if you care 
enough about it to take the trouble.” 

“ Oh, indeed I do I *' said Ellen ; I should like it very much, 
and I'll get Mr. Van Brunt to — no, I can't. Aunt Fortune won’t 
let me ; I was going to say I would get him to saw off the legs 
and make it lower for me, and then my dressing-box would stand 
so nicely on the top. Maybe I can yet. Oh, I never showed you 
my boxes and things.” 

Ellen brought them all out and displayed their beauties. In 
the course of going over the writing-iesk she came to the secret 
drawer and a little money in it. 

“Chj^that puts me in mind,” she said. “Miss Alice, this 
money is to he spent for some poor child j now I’ve been thinking 
that Nancy has behaved so to me I should like to give her some- 
thing to show her that I don't feel unkindly about it ; what do you 
think would be a good thing ? ” 

“ I don’t know Ellen ; I'll take the matter into consideration.” 

“ Do you think a Bible would do ? ” 

“ Pei baps that would do as well as anything ; I'll think about it.” 

“ 1 should like to do it very much,” said Ellen, “ for she has 
vexed me wonderfully,” 

“ Well, Ellen, would you like to hear my other pieces of ne^s ? 
or have you no curiosity ?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed,” said Ellen ; “ I had forgotten it entirely ; 
what is it, Miss Alice ? " 

“You know 1 told you one concerns only myself, but it is 
great news to me. I learnt this morning that my brother will 
come to spend the holidays with me. It is many months since 1 
have seen him.” 

“ Does he live far away ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Yes ; he has gone far away to pursue his studies, and cannot 
come home often. The other piece of news is that 1 intend, if 
you have no objection, to ask Miss Fortune’s leave to have you 
spend the holidays with me too.” 

“ Oh, delightful ! ” said Ellen, starting up and clapping her 
hands, and thei^ throwing them round her adopted sistePs neck j 
“dear Alice, how good you are t ” 
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**Theii 1 suppose X^may reckon upon your contend* Sild 
Alice, **and 111 speak to Miss Fortune without delay." 

Oh, thank you, dear Miss Alice ; how glad I am 1 I shall be 
happy all the time from now till then thinking of it You aren’t 
going?" 

“ I must” 

** Ah, don^t go yet I Sit down again ; you know you’re my sister 
— don*t you want to read mamma’s letter ? ” 

“If you please, Ellen, I should like it very much.” 

She sat down, and Ellen gave her the lettei, and stood by while 
she read it, watching her with glistening eyes ; and though as she 
saw Alice’s fill her own overflowed again, she hung over her still 
to the last ; going over every line this time with a new pleasure. 

“New York, Saturday, Nov. 22, w 

“ My Dear Ellen, 

“ I meant to have written to you before, but have been 
scarcely able to do so. 1 did make one or two efforts which came 
to nothing ; I was obliged to give it up before finishing anything 
that could" be called a letter,. To-day 1 feel much stronger than 1 
have at any time since your departure. 

“ I have missed you, my dear child, very much. There is not 
an hour in the day, nor a half-hour, that the want of you doCs not 
come home to my heart ; and I think 1 have missed you in my 
very dreams. This separation is a very hard thing to bear. Bdt 
the hand that has arranged it does nothing amiss ; we must trust 
Him, my daughter, that all will be well. 1 feel it is well, though 
sometimes the thought of your dear little face is almost too much 
for me. I will thank God I have had such a blessing so long, 
and I now commit my treasure to Him. It is an unspeakable 
comfort to me to do this, for nothing committed to His care is 
ever forgotten or neglected. Oh, my daughter, never forget to 
pr^y ; never slight it It is almost my only refuge, now 1 have 
lost you, and it bears me up. How often — how often, through 
years gone by, when heart-sick and faint, I have fallen on my 
knees, and presently there have been, as it were, drops of cool 
water sprinkled upon my spirit’s fever. Learn to love prayer, 
dear Ellen, and then you will have a cure for all the sorrows of 
life. And keep this letter, ihat if ever you are like to forget it, 
your mother’s testimony may come to mind again. 

“My tea, that used to be so pleasant, has become a sad m^l 
to me. 1 drink it mechanically and set down my cup, remember- 
ing only that the dear little hand which used to mipister to my 
wants is near me no more. My child 1 my child t words are poor 
to express the heart’s yearnings ; my spirit is near you all the 
time. 

“Your old gentleman has paid me several yisit& The day 
after you went came some beautiful pigeons. I sent word back 
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tiiat you were no longer here to enjoy his ^ifts, and the next day 
he came to see me. He has shown himself very kind. And all 
this^ dear Ellen, had for its immediate cause your proper and 
ladylike behaviour in the store. That thought has been sweeter 
to me than all the old gentleman’s birds and fruit. 1 am sorry to 
inform you that though 1 have seen him so^ many tim^s 1 am still 
perfectly ignorant of his name. 

“We set sail Monday in the England, Your father has 
secured«a nice state-room for me, and i have a store of comforts 
laid up for the voyage: So next week you may imagine me out 
on the broad ocean, with nothing but sky and clouds and water to 
be Shen around me, and probably much too sick to look at those. 
Never mind that ; the sickness is good for me. 

“ 1 wyi write you as soon as 1 can again, and send by the first 
conveyance. 

“ And now, my dear baby — my precious child — farewell. May 
the blessing of God be with you t — Your affectionate mother, 

“E. Montgomery.” 

• 

“You ought to be a good child, -Ellen,” said .Alice, as she 
dashed away some tears. “ Thank you for letting me see this ; 
It has been a great pleasure to me.” 

“ And how,” said Ellen, “ you feel as if you knew mamma a 
little.” 

“ Enough to honour and respect her very much. Now good- 
bye, my love ; 1 must be at home before it is late. 1 will see you 
again ^fora Christmas comes.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SHOWS HOW MR. VAN BRUNT COULD BE SHARP UPON SOlgB 
THINGS. 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

SUAKCSPEAll. 

T O Ellen’s sorrow she was pronounced next morning well 
enpugh to come downstairs ; her aunt averring that “ it 
was Yio use to keep a fire burning up there for nothing.” 
She must get up and dress in the cold again ; and winter had 
fisirly set in now ; the 19th of December rose clear and keen. 
Ellen looked sighingly at the heap of ashes and the dead brands 
in the fire-place”where the bright little fire had blazed so cheer- 
fiiUy the evening before. But regrets did not help the ma||ter ; 
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and shivering she began to dress as fast as she could. , Since her 
illness a basin and pitcher had been brought into her room, so 
the washing at the spout was ended for the present ; and though 
the basin had no place but a chair, and the pitcher must stand on 
the door, Ellen thought herself too happy. But how cold it was ! 
The wind swept past her windows, giving wintry shakes to the 
panes of glass, and through many an opening in the wooden 
f^rame-work of the house it carn^ in and saluted Ellen’s bare arms 
and neck. She hurried to finish her dressing, and wrapping her 
double-gown over all, went down to the kitchen. It was another 
climate there. A great fire was burning that it quite cheered 
Ellen’s heart to look at ; and the air seemed to be full of coffee 
and buckwheat cakes ; Ellen almost thought she should get 
enough breakfast by the sense of smell. « 

“Ah 1 here you are,” said Miss Fort* ne. “ Wliat have you got 
that thing on for ? ” 

“It was so cold upstairs,” said Ellen, drawing up her shoulders. 
The warmth had not got inside of her wrapper yet. 

“ \Vell,-t’ain’tcold here ; you better pull it off right away. IVc 
no notion of people’s making themselves tender. You’ll be warm 
enough directly. Breakfast’ 11 warm you.” 

Ellen felt almost inclined to quarrel with the breakfast tha/t was 
offered in exchange for her comfortable wrapper ; she pulled it off, 
however, and sat down without saying anything. Mr. Van Brunt 
put some cakes on her plate. 

“ If breakfast’s agoing to warm you,” said he, “ make haste and 
get something down ; or drink a cup of coffee ; you’re as blue as 
skim milk.” 

“ Am I ? ” said Ellen laughingly ; “ 1 feel blue ; but 1 can’t eat 
such a pile of cakes as that, Mr. Van Brunt.” 

As a general thing the meals at Miss Fortune’s were silent 
solemnities ; an occasional consultation, or a few questions and 
re/Viarks about farm affairs, being all that ever passed. The 
breakfast this morning was a singular exception to the common 
rule. 

“ I am in a regular quandary,” said the mistress of the house, 
when the meal was about half over. 

Mr. Van Brunt looked * 2 p for an ^instant, and asked, “ What 
about ? ” 

“Why, how I am ever goiig to do to get those apples and 
sausage-meat done. If I go to doing ’em myself 1 shall about get 
through by spring.” 

“ Why don’t you make a bee ? ” said Mr. Van Brunt 

“ Ain’t enough of either on ’em to make it worth while. I ain’t 
agoing to have all the bother of a bee without something to show 
for’t.” 

“ Turn ’em both into one,” suggested her counsellor, going on 
with^his breakfast 
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“Both?" 

“ Yes ; let ’em pare apples in one room and cut pork in t’other.” 

But 1 wonder who ever heard of such a thing before,” said 
Miss Fortune, pausing with her cup of coffee half way to her lips. 
Presently, however, it was carried to her mouth, drunk off, and set 
down with an air of determination. “ 1 don’t care,” said she, “ if 
it never was heard of. I’ll do it for once anyhow. I’m not one of 
them to care what folks say. I’ll have it so. But I won’t have 
them to tea, mind you ; I’d rather throw apples and all into the 
fire at once. I’ll have but one plague of setting tables, and that I 
won’t have ’em to tea : I’ll make it up to ’em in the supper though.” 

“ I’ll take care to publish that,” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“Don’t you go and do such a -thing,” said Miss Fortune 
earnestly. “ I shall have the whole country on my hands. I won’t 
have but just as many on ’em<ib’ll do what I want done : that’ll be 
as much as 1 can stand under. Don’t you whisper a woid of it to 
a living creature. I’ll go round and ask ’em myself to come 
Monday evening.” 

“ Monday evening — then I suppose you’d like to har/e up the 
sleigh this afternoon. Who’s acoming ? ” 

“ I don’t know j I ha’n’t asked ’em yet.” 

“ Theg’ll every soul come that’s asked, that you may depend } 
there ain’t one on ’em that would miss of it for a dollar.” 

Miss Fortune bridled a little ?i the impL;.! tribute to her house- 
keeping. 

“ If I was some folks I wouldn’t let pcoj^le know I was m such a 
mighty hurry to gel a good supper,” she observed rather sconifuily. 

“ Humph 1 ” said Mr. Van Brunt ; “ I think a good supper ain’t 
a bad thing ; and I’ve no objection to folks knowing it.” 

••Pshaw’ I didn’t mean ynz/,” said ^TibS I orlime; “1 was 
thinking of those L.o\sons, ..nd othei h-Iks.” 

“ If you'ie a-going to ask //tern to your bee you ain’t of my mind.” 

“Well, I am though,” replied Miss Fortune ; “there’s a g^od 
many hands of ’em ; they can turn off a good lot of work in an 
evening ; and they always take care to get me to bees. I 

may as well get something out of them m return if 1 can. 

“ They’ll reckon on getting as much as they can out o* you^ if 
they come, there’s no sort^of doubt in my mind. It’s my belief 
Mimy Lawson will kill herself some of these days upon green com. 
She was at home to tea one day last summer, and 1 declare I 
thought ” 

What Mr. Van Brunt thought he left his hearers to guess. 

“ Well, lei them kill themselves if they like,” said Miss Fortune ; 
“ I am sure I am willing ; there’ll be enough ; I ain’t agoing to 
mince mattfc*'s when once I begin. Now let me see. There’s five 
of the Lawsons to begin with — I suppose they’ll all come ; Bill 
Huff, and Jany,* that’s seven ” 

“That Bill Huff is as good-natured a fellow as ever ^roke 
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ground,” remarked Mr. Van Brunt. ** Ain’t better people in 
town than them Huffs are.” 

“ They’re well enough,” said Miss Fortune, “ Seven — and die 

Hitchcocks, there’s three of them, that’ll make ten 

Dennison’s ain’t far from there,” said Mr. Van Brunt " Dan 
Dennison’s % fine hand at a’most anything, in doors or out.” 

That’s more than you can say for his sister. Cilly Dennison 
gives herself so many airs it’s altdgether too much for plain country 
folks. I should like to know what she think& herself. It’»a’most 
too much for my stomach to see her flourishing that watch and 
chain.” 

“What’s the use of troubling yourself about other people’s 
notions ? ” said Mr. Van Brunt. “ If folks want to take the road 
let ’em have it. That’s my way. I am satisfied, provided they 
don’t run me over.” 

“’Tain’t way, then, I’d have you to know,” said Miss 
Fortune ; “ 1 despise it 1 And ’tain’t your way neither, Van 
Brunt ; what did you give Tom Larkens a cow-hiding for ? ” 

“ ’Cause he deserved it, if ever a man did,” said Mr. V^ Brunt, 
quite rousing up. “He was treating that little brother of his’n in 
a way a boy shouldn’t be treated, and 1 am glad 1 did it. I gave 
him notice to quit before I laid a finger on him. He wap’t doing 
nothing to me,** 

“And how much good do you suppose it did?” said Miss 
Fortune, rather scornfully. 

“It did just the good 1 wanted to do. He has seen fit to let 
little Billy alone ever since.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll let the Dennisons come,” said Miss 
Fortune ; that makes twelve, and you and your mother are 
fourteen, I suppose that man Marshchalk will come dangling 
along after the Hitchcocks.’ 

“To be sure he will ; and his aunt, Miss Janet, will come with 
hiih most likely.” 

“ Well, there’s no help for it,” said Miss Fortune. “ That makes 
sixteen.” 

“ Will you ask Miss Alice ? ” 

“ Not 1 1 she’s another of your proud set. 1 don’t want to sjee 
anybody that thinks she’s going to do me a favour by coming.” 

Ellen’s lips opened, but wisdom came in time to stop the words 
that were on her tongue. It did not, however, prevent the quick 
little turn of her head which showed what she thought, and the 
pale cheeks were for a moment bright enough. 

“ She is, and I don't care who hears it,” repeated Miss Fortune. 
“ I suppose she’d look as sober as a judge, too, if she saw cider on 
the table ; they say she won’t touch a drop ever, and thinks it’s 
wicked ; and if that ain’t setting oneself up for better than other 
folks 1 don’t know what is.” 

saw her paring apples at the Huffs’, though,” said Mr* 
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Van Brunt, ” and as pleasant as anybody ; but she didn’t stay to 
supper.” 

rd ask Mrs. Vawse if I could get word to her,” said Miss 
Fortune ; “ but I can never travel up that mountain. If 1 get a 
sight of Nancy, I’ll tell her." 

There she is, then,” said Mr. Van Brunt, looking; towards the 
little window that opened into the shed. And there indeed was 
die face of Miss Nancy pressed hat against the glass, peering into 
the rdbm. Miss Fortune beckoned to her. 

**That is the most impudent, shameless, outrageous piece 

of What are you doing at the window ? ” said she, as Nancy 

came in. 

•‘Looking at you, Miss Fortune,” said Nancy coolly. “What 
have you been talking about this great while ? If there had only 
been a pane of glass broken, I needn’t have asked.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Miss Fortune, “and listen to me.” 

“ 1’U listen, ma’am,” said Nancy, “but it’s of no use to hold my 
tongue. 1 do try sometimes, but 1 never could keep it long.” 

“ Hav^ you done ? ” ^ • 

“ 1 don’t know, ma’am,” said Nancy, shaking her head ; “ it’s 
just as it happens.” 

“ /ou tell your granny 1 am going to have a bee here next 
Monday evening, and ask her if she’ll come to it.” 

Nancy noddedL “ If it’s good weather,*' she added condition- 
ally. 

“Stop, Nancy I " said Miss Fortune, “here I ” for Nancy was 
shutting the door behind her. “As sure as you come here 
Monday night without your grandma, you’ll go out of the house 
quicker than you came in ; see if you don’t ! ” 

With another gracious nod and smile Nancy departed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Van Brunt, nsing. “ I’ll despatch this business 
downstairs, and then I’ll bnng up the sleigh. The pickle’s ready, 
1 suppose?” * 

“No, it ain’t,” said Miss Fortune. “ I couldn’t make it yester- 
day ; but it’s all in the kettle, and I told Sam to make a dre 
downstairs, so you can put it on when you go down. The kits are 
all ready, and the salt and everything else.” 

Mr. Van Burnt went down the stairs that led to the lower 
kitchen ; and Miss Fortune, to make up for lost time, set about 
her morning’s work with even an uncommon measure of activity. 
Ellen, in consideration of her being still weak, was not required 
to do anyt^iing. She sat and looked on, keeping out of the way 
of her bustling aunt as far as it was possible ; but Miss Fortune’s 
gyrations were of that character that no one could tell hve minutes 
b^rehand what she might consider “ in the way.” Ellen wished 
far her quiet rpom again. Mr. Van Brunt’s voice sounded down- 
stairs in tones of business ; what could he be about ? It must be 
very uncommon business that kept him in the house. EUeg grew 
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restless with the desire to go and see, and to change her aunt’s 
company for his ; and no sooner was Miss Fortune fairly shut up 
in the buttery at some secret work, than Ellen gently opened the 
door at the head of the lower stairs and looked down, Mr. Van 
Brunt was standing at the bottom, and he looked up. 

“ May I come dowm there, Mr. Van Brunt ? ” said Ellen softly. 

“ Come down here ? to be sure you may I You may always 
come straight where I am without asking any questions.” 

Ellen went down. But before she reached, the bottom stair she 
stopped with almost a start, and stood fixed with such a horrified 
face that neither Mr. Van Brunt nor Sam Larkens, who was there, 
could help laughing. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said'the former, “they’re all dead enough, 
Miss Ellen ; you needn’t be scared.” 

Three enormous hogs which had been killed the day before 
greeted Ellen’s eyes. They lay m difieient parts of the room, 
with each a cob in his mouth. A fourth lay stretched upon his 
back on the kitchen table, which was drawn out into the middle 
of the floof. Ellen stood fast on the stair. 

“ Have they been killed 1 ” was her first astonished exclamation, 
to which Sam responded w'ith another burst, 

“ Be quiet, Sam Larkens,” said Mr. Van Brunt. “ Yes, filiss 
Ellen, they’ve been killed, >urc enough.” 

“ Are these the same pigs I used to see you feeding with com, 
Mr. Van Brunt ?” 

“ The identical same ones,” replied that gentleman, as laying 
hold of the head of the one on the table and applying his long 
sharp knTe with the othei hand, he, w'hile speaking, severed it 
neatly and quickly from the trunk. “ And very fine porkers they 
are ; 1 ain’t ashamed of 'em,” 

“And what’s going lo be done with them now? ” said Ellen. 

“ J am just going to cat them up and lay them down. Bless 
my heart 1 you never see nothing of the kind before, did you ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen. “ What do you mean by ‘ laying them down,* 
Mr. Van Brunt ? ” 

“ Why, laying ’em down in salt for pork and hams. You want 
to see the whole operation, don’t you ? Well, here’s a seat for 
you. You’d better fetch that painted coat o’ yourn and wrap round 
you, for it ain’t quite so warm here as upstairs ; but it’s getting 
warmer. Sam, just you shut that door to, and throw on another 
log.” 

Sam built up as large a fire as could be made under a very large 
kettle that hung in the chimney. When Ellen came down in her 
wrapper she was established close in the chimney corner ; and 
then Mr. Van Brunt, not thinking her quite safe from the keen 
currents of air that would find their way into the room, despatched 
Sam for an old buffalo robe that lay in the shed. This he him- 
self, lalth greats care, wrapped round her, feet and chair and all, 
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and secured it in various places with old forks. He declared then 
she looked for all the world like an Indian, except her face, and in 
high good humour both, he went to cutting up the pork, and Ellen, 
from out of her buffalo robe, watched him. 

It was beautifully done. Even Ellen could see that, although 
she could not have known if it had been done ill.* The knife, 
guided by strength and skill, seepied to go with the greatest ease 
and c^ainty just where he wished it ; the hams were beautifully 
trimmed out ; the pieces fashioned clean ; no ragged cutting ; 
and his quick -going knife disposed of carcase after carcase with 
admirable neatness and celerity. Sam meanwhile arranged the 
pieces in different parcels at his direction, and minded the kettle, 
in which a great boiling and scumming was going on. Ellen was 
too much amused for a while to ask any questions. When the 
cuttmg up WHS all done, the hams and shoulders were put in a 
cask by themselves, and Mr. Van Brunt began to pack down 
the other pieces in the kits, strewing them with an abundance of 
salt. 

“ Wlial’s the use of putting all that salt with the poA:, Mr. Van 
Brunt?” said Ellen. 

“Tt wouldn’t keep good without that; it would spoil very 
quick.” • 

“ Will the salt make it keep ? »» 

“ All the year round — as sweet as a nut,” 

“ I wonder w'hat is the reason of ihat ? ” said Ellen. “ Will 
salt make everything keep good ? ” 

** Everything in the world —if it only has enough of it, and is 
kept dry and cool.” 

“Are you going to do the hams in the same way ? ” 

“No ; they are to go m that pickle over the fire.” 

“ In this kettle ? what is in it ?” said Ellen. 

“You must ask Miss Fortune about that ; sugar and salt^nd 
saltpetre and molasses, and I don’t know what all.” 

“ And will this make the hams so different fiom the rest of the 
pork ? ” 

“ No ; they’ve got to be smoked after they have laid in that for 
a while.” 

“ Smoked I ” said Ellen*; “ how ? ” 

“ Why, ha’n’t you been in the smoke-house ? The hams has to 
be taken out of the pickle and hung up there ; and then we make 
a little fire of oak chips and keep it burning night and day.” 

“ And how long must they stay in the smoke ? " 

“ Oh, three or four weeks or so.” 

“ And then they are done ? ” 

“ Then they are done.” 

“ How very«curious 1 ” said Ellen. “ Then it*s the smoke that 
gives them that nice taste ? 1 never knew smoke was good for 
anything before.” 

y.w.w.w. 
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** Ellen ! ” said the voice of Miss Fortune from the top of the 
stairs, come right up here this minute 1 you'll catch yoitf 
death I » 

Ellen's countenance fell. 

“ There’s no sort of fear of that, ma'am,” said Mr. Van Brunt, 
quietly, “ and Miss Ellen is fastened up so she can't get loose ; 
and 1 can't let her out just now." 

The upper door was shut again pretty sharply, but that was the 
only audible expression of opinion with which Miss Fortune 
&voured them. 

** I guess my leather curtains keep off the wind, don't they 7 ” 
said Mr. Van Brunt.” 

Yes, indeed they do,” said Ellen, •• I don’t feel a breath ; 1 
am as warm as a toast, — too warm almost. How nicely you have 
fixed me up, Mr. Van Brunt.'* 

1 thought that ’ere old buffalo had done its work,” he said, 

but I’ll never say anything is good for nothing again. Have you 
found out where the apples are yet?” 

“ No,” said Ellen. 

“ Ha’n't Miss Fortune showed you 7 Well, it's time you’d know. 
Sam, take that little basket and go fill it at the bin ; 1 guess von 
know where they be, for 1 believe you put 'em there.” * 

Sam went into the cellar, and presently returned with the basket 
nicely filled. He handed it to Ellen. 

** Are all these for me ? ” she said in surprise. 

••Every one of ’em,” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

••But 1 don’t like to," said Ellen; "what will Aunt Fortune 
say 7” 

•• She won’t say a word,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; " and don't you 
say a word neither, but whenever you want apples just go to the 
bin and take 'em. /give you leave. It’s right at the end of the 
far cellar, at the left-hand comer ; there are the bins and all sorts 
of fpples in ’em. You’ve got a pretty variety there, ha'n’t 
you 7 *' 

" Oh, all sorts,” said Ellen, •• and what beauties 1 and I love 
apples very much, — red and yellow, and speckled with green.— 
What a great monster I ” 

" That’s a Swar ; they ain't as good as most of the others ; these 
are Seek-no-furthers.” 

" Seek-no-further 1 ” said Ellen ; •• what a funny name. It ought 
to be a mighty good apple. / shall seek further at any rate. What 
Is this 7* 

i nat’s as good an apple as you've got in the basket ; that’s a 
real Orson pippin, a very fine kind. 1*11 fetch you some up firom 
home some day though that are better than the best of those.” 

The pork was all packed ; the kettle was lifted of the fire ; Mr. 
Van Brunt was wiping his bands from the salt. 

•• Aqdnow 1 suppose 1 must go,” said Ellen, with a Utffe oigll. 
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* Why /must go,” said' he, ^so I suppose 1 may as well let you 
out of your tent hrst.” 

" I have had such a nice time,” said Ellen ; “ I had got so tired 
of doing nothing upstairs. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Van Brunt. But,” said she, stopping as she had taken up her 
basket to go, — “ aren’t you going to put the hams in ^he pickle ? ” 

** No,” said he, laughing, ** it must wait to get cold first. But 
you’ll make a capital farmer’s wifh, there’s no mistake.” 

Elleft blushed, and ran upstairs with her apples. To bestow 
them safely in her closet was her first care ; the rest of the morn- 
ing was spent in increasing weariness and listlessness. She had 
brought down her little hymn-book, thinking to amuse herself with 
learning a hymn, but it would not do ; eyes and head both re- 
fused &eir part of the work ; and when at last Mr. Van Brunt 
came in to a late dinner, he found Ellen seated flat on the hearth 
before the fire, her right arm curled round upon the hard wooden 
bottom of one of the chairs, and her head pillowed upon that, 
fast asleep. 

“ Bless my soul I ” said Mr. Van Brunt, “ what’s bec<i>ine of that 
^ere rocking-cheer ? ” 

“ It’s upstairs, 1 suppose. You can go fetch it if you’ve a mind 
to,” answered Miss Fortune, dryly enough. 

He did so immediately ; and Ellen barely waked up to feel 
herself lifted from the floor, and placed m the friendly rocking- 
chair ; Mr. Van Brunt remarking at the same time that “it might 
be well enough to let well folks lie on the floor, and sleep on 
cheers, but cushions wam’t a bit too soft for sick ones.” 

Among the cushions Ellen went to sleep again with a much 
better prospect of rest ; and either sleeping or dozing passed away 
the time for a good while. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOW MISS FORTUNE WENT OUT AND PLE.^SURE CAME IN. 

O that 1 were an Orange tree, 

Thst busy plant I 
Then should I always laden be, 

And never want 

Some fruit for him that dresseth me. 

O. Herbbet. 

S HE was thoroughly roused at last by the slamming of the 
house-door after her aunt. She and Mr. Van Brunt had 
gone forth on their sleighing expedition, and Ellen waked 
to find herself quite alone. 

She could not long have doubted that her aunt was awaj^, even 
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If she had not caught a glimpse of her bonnet going out of the 
shed'door, — the stillness was so uncommon. No such ^uiet could 
be with Miss Fortune anywhere about the premises. The old 
grandmother must have been abed and asleep too, for a cricket 
under the hearth, and a wood-fire in the chimney had it all to 
themselves, and made the only sounds that were heard ; the first 
singing out every now and then in a very contented and cheerful 
style, and the latter giving occasional little' snaps and sparks that 
just served to make one take notice how veryjquietly and steadily 
it was burning. 

Miss Fortune had left the room put up in the last extreme of 
neatness. Not a speck of dust could be supposed to lie on the 
shining painted floor ; the hack of every chair was in its place 
against the wall. The very hearth-stone shone, and the heads of the 
large iron nails m the floor were polished to steel. Ellen sat a while 
listening to the soothing chirrup of the cricket and the pleasant 
crackling of the flames. It was a fine, cold winter’s day. The 
two little windows at the far end of the kitchen looked out upon 
an expanse, of snow ; and the large lilac bush that grew close by 
the wall, moved lightly by the wind, drew its icy fingers over the 
panes of glass. Wintry it was without ; but that made the warmth 
and comfort within seem all the more. Ellen would have^enpyed 
it very much if she had had anyone to talk to ; as it was she felt 
rather lonely and sad. She had begun to learn a hymn ; but it 
had set her off upon a long train of thought ; and with her head 
resting on her hand, her fingers pressed into her cheek, the other 
hand with the hymn-book lying listlessly in her lap, and eyes 
staring into the fire, she was sitting the very picture of meditation 
when the door opened and Alice Humphreys came in, Ellen 
started up. 

“Oh, Pm so glad to see you ! Pm all alone.” 

“ Left alone, are you ? ” said Alice, as Ellen’s warm lips were 
presk^ed again and again to her cold cheeks. 

“Yes, Aunt Fortune’s gone out. Come and sit down here in 
the rocking-chair. How cold you are. Oh, do you know she is 
going to have a great bee here Monday evening. What is a 
deer^ 

Alice smiled. “Why,” ^aid she, “when people here in the 
country have so much of any kind of work to do that their own 
hands are not enough for it, they send and call in their neighbours 
to help them, — that’s a bee. A large party in the course of a long 
evening can do a great deal.” 

“ But why do they call it a heef^ 

“ I don’t know, unless they mean to be like a hive of bees for 
the time. ‘ As busy as a bee,’ you know.” 

“ Then they ought to call it a hive and not a bee, I should think. 
Aunt Fortune is going to ask sixteen people. 1 Vish you were 
coming I ” 
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•* How do you know but I am ?” 

** Oh, 1 know you aren’t. Aunt Fortune isn’t going to ask you.” 

“ You arc sure of that, are you ? ” 

“ Ye^ I wish I wasn’t. Oh, how she vexed me this morning by 
something she said.” 

“You mustn’t get vexed so easily, my child. Don’t let every 
little untoward thing roughen your temper.” 

“ But I couldn’t help it, dear Miss Alice ; it was about you. 1 
don’t -know whether 1 ought to tell you ; but 1 don’t think you’ll 
mind it, and I know* it isn’t true. She said sLe didn’t want you 
to come because you were one of the proud set.” 

“ And what did you say ? ” 

“ Nothing. I had it just on the end of my tongue to say, ‘ It’s 
no such thing ; * but I didn’t say it.” 

“ I am glad you were so wise. Dear Ellen, that is nothing to 
be vexed about. If it were true, indeed, you might be sorry. 1 
trust Miss Foitune is mistaken. I shall try and find some way to 
make her change her mind. I am glad you told me.” 

“ I am so glad you are come, dear Alice 1 ” said Ellen again, 
“ I wish 1 could have you always f” And the long, very close 
pressure of her tw^o arms about her friend said as much. There 
was' a iong pause. The cheek of Alice rested on Ellen’s head 
which nestled against her ; both w'ere busily thinking, but neither 
spoke ; and the cricket chirped and the tiames crackled without 
being listened to. 

“ Miss Alice,” said Ellen, after a long time, “ I wish you would 
talk over a hymn with me.” 

“ How do you mean, my dear?” said Alice, rousing herself. 

“ I mean, read it over and explain it. Mamma used to do it 
sometimes. I have been thinking a great deal about her to-day, 
and 1 think I’m very different from what I ought to be. 1 wish 
you would talk to me and make me bettei, Miss Alice.” 

Alice pressed an earnest kiss upon the tearful little face thaf was 
uplifted to her, and presently said — 

“ I am afraid I shall be a poor substitute for your mother, Ellen. 
What hymn shall we take ? ” 

“ Any one — this one if you like. Mamma likes it very much. 
1 was looking it over to-d^y. 

* A charge to keep I hare— . 

A God to glorify ; ' 

A never-dying soul to save, 

. And fit it for the sky.* ” 

Alice read the first line and paused. 

“There now,” said Ellen, “what is a charge ?” 

“ Don’t you know that ? ” 

“ I think 1 flo, but I wish you would tell me.” 

“ Try to tell me first.” 
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^ Isn’t it fomething that is given one to do ?*-*! don’t Joaow 
sefectly#” 

r Itjl^^nething given one In trust, to be done or taken care . 
of. I m&nber very well once when 1 was about your age iny 
mother had occasion to go out for half-an-hour, and she left me in 
charge of my little baby sister ; she gave me a charge not to let 
i|M||pg disturb her while she was away, and to keep her asleep 
ffl^iuld. And I remember how 1 kept my charge too. I was 
not to take her out of the cradle, but I sat beside her the wrhole 
time ; 1 would not suffer a dy to light on heV little fair cheek ; 1 
scarcely took my eyes from her ; 1 made John keep pussy at a 
distance ; and whenever one of the little round dimpled arms was 
thrown out upon the coverlet, 1 carefully drew something over it 
again.” 

’’Is she dead?” said Ellen timidly, her eyes watering in 
sympathy with Alice’s. 

“ She is dead, my dear ; she died before we left England.” 

1 understand what a charge is,” said Ellen after a little while, 
« but what ts this charge the hynm speaks of? What charge have 
I to keep?” 

The hymn goes on to tell you. The next line gives you part 
of it. ‘ A God to glorify.’ ” , 

“ To glorify ? ” said Ellen doubtfully. 

“Yes — that is to honour, — to give Him all the honour that 
belongs to Him.” 

“ But can I honour Him?** 

“ Most certainly ; either honour or dishonour ; you cannot help 
doing one.” 

“11” said Ellen again. 

“ Must not your behaviour speak either well or ill for the mother 
who has brought you up ? ” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

. “ }^ery well ; when a child of God lives as he ought to do, 
people cannot help having high and noble thoughts of that glorious 
One whom he serves, and of that perfect law he obeys. Little as 
they may love the ways of religion, in their own secret hearts they 
amnot help confessing that their is a God, and that they ought to 
serve Him. But a worldling, and still more an unfaithful 
Christian, just helps people to forget there is such a Being, and 
makes them think either that religion is a sham, or that they may 
safely go on despising it. I have heard it said, Ellen, that 
Christians are the only Bible some people ever read ; and it is 
true ; all they know of religion is what they get from the lives of 
its professors ; and oh, were the world but full of the right kind of 
example, the kingdom of darkness could not stand. ‘Arise, shine 
is aVord that every Christian ought to take home.” 

“But how can I shine?” asked Ellen. * 

“My dear Ellen 1^ in the faithful, patient, idf- denying 
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Ipmasee of emy doty as It comes to band-^^ wbatseever 
luMid findeth to do, do it with thy might’” 

” It is very little that I can do,” said Ellen* 

** Perha|>s more than you think, but never mind tha^,^»^A3B 9^' 
not great stars in the church ; you may be only a little Wbl^ht ; 
see you bum well I” 

" 1 remember,” said Ellen, musing, mamma once tqld me wh^ 

I was going somewhere that people would think strangely 
U1 didn’t behave well." • 

^ Certainly. Why, Ellen, 1 formed an opinion of her very soon 
after 1 saw you." 

*‘Did you t” said Ellen, with a wonderfully brightened face! 

** what was it ^ was it good ? ah I do tell me I ” 

am not quite sure of the wisdom of that,” said Alice, 
smiling ; ** you might take home the praise that is justly her right 
and not yours." 

“ Oh no, indeed,” said Ellen, ” I had rather she should have it 
than 1. Please tell me what you thought of her, dear Alice, — I 
know it was good, at any rate.” 

** Well, I will tell you,” said Alice, ” at all risks. • I tliought 
your mother was a lady, from the honourable notions she had 
given you ; and from your ready obedience to her, which was 
evidently the obedience of love, I judged she had been a good 
mother in the true sense of the term. I thought she must be a 
refined and cultivated person, from the manner of your speech 
and behaviour; and 1 was sure she was a Christian, because 
she had taught you the truth, and evidently had tried to lead you 
in it." 

The quivering face of delight with which Ellen began to listen 
gave way, long before Alice had done, to a burst of tears. 

” It makes me so glad to hear you say that,” she said. 

“The praise of it is your mother’s, you know, Ellen.” 

“ I know it, — ^but you make me so glad 1 ” And hiding her face 
in Alice’s lap, she fairly sobbed. • 

“ You understand now, don’t you, how Christians may honour or 
dishonour their Heavenly Father?” 

“ Yes I do ; but it makes me afraid to think of it.” 

“Afraid? It ought rather to make you glad. It is a great 
honour and happiness for us to be permitted to honour Him • 

*A never-dying toul to •ave, 

And fit it for the sky.' 

Yes, that is the great duty you owe yourself. Oh, never forget it, 
dear Ellen 1 And whatever would hinder you, have nothing to do 
with it. * What will it profit a man though he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?’— 

•To »erve the pre»ent age, 

• My calling to fulfil-^* ” ^ 
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What is ' the present age ’ ? ** said Ellen. 

“ All the people who are living in the world at this time.** 

** But, dear Alice, what can I do to the present age ? ” 

“ Nothing to the most part of them certainly ; and yet, dear 
Ellen, if your httle rushlight shines well there is just so much the 
less darkness in the world, though perhaps you light only a very 
little corner Every Christian is a blessing to the world ; another 
grain of salt to go towards sweetening and saving the mass.” 

‘‘ That is very pleasant to thirfk of,” said Ellen, musing. 

“ Oh, if we were but full of love to our Saviour, how pleasant it 
would be to do anything for Him I how many ways we should find 
of honouring Him by doing good.” 

“ 1 wish you would tell me some of the ways that I can do it,” 
said Ellen. 

You will find them fast enough if you seek them, Ellen. No 
one is so poor or so young but he has one talent at least to use for 
God.” 

“I wish I knew what mine is,” said Ellen. 

“Is your daily example as perfect as it can be ?” 

Ellen wts silent and shook her head. 

“ Christ pleased not Himself, and went about doing good ; and 
He said, ‘ If any man serve me, let him follow me,* Remember 
that. Perhaps your aunt is unreasonable and unkind ; isee' with 
how much pat ence and perfect sweetness of temper you can bear 
and forbear ; see if you cannot win her over by untiring gentle- 
ness, obedience, and meekness. Is there no improvement to be 
made here ? ” 

“ Oh me, yes 1 ” answered Ellen with a sigh. 

“Then your old grandmother. Can you do nothing to cheer 
her life in her old age and helplessness ? can*t you find some way 
of giving her pleasure ? some way of amusing a long tedious hour 
now and then ? ” 

Ellen looked very grave ; In her inmost heart she knew this was 
a dhty she shrank from. 

“ He ‘ went about doing good.’ Keep that in mind. A kind 
word spoken, — a little thing done to smooth the way of one, or 
lighten the load of another, — teaching those who need teaching, — 
entreating those who are walking in the wrong way. O, my 
child, there is work enough 1 — 

* To serve tne present age, 

My calling to fulfil ; 

O it all my powers engage 
To do my Maker’s will, 

• 'Arm me with jealous car*^ 

As in Thy sight to live; 

And O I Thy servant, Lord, prepare 
A strict account to give.* ” 
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** An acccnmt of what?” said Ellen. 

*' You know what an account is. If 1 give Thomas a dollar to 
spend for me at Carra-carra, I expect he will give me an exact 
account when he comes back, what he has done with every 
shilling of it. So must we give an account of what we have done 
with everything our Lord has committed to our care, — our hands, 
our tongue, our time, our minds, our influence ; how much we 
have honoured Him, how much good we have done to others, 
how fast and how far we have grown holy and fit for heaven.” 

“ It almost frightens me to hear you talk, Miss Alice.” 

“ Ndt frighten^ dew Ellen, — that is not the word ; sober we 
ought to be ; mindful to do nothing we shall not wish to remember 
In the great day of account. Do you recollect how that day is 
described ? Where is your Bible ? ” 

She opened to the 20 th chapter of the Revelation. 

“ ' And 1 saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven flew away ; and there 
was found no place for them. 

** * And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; and 
the books were opened, and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life : and the dead were judged out of those tilings which 
were written in the books, according to their works. And the sea 
gave up the dead which were in it ; and death and hell delivered up 
the dead which were in them ; and they were judged every man 
according to their works. And death and hell weie cast into the 
lake of fire. This is the second death. 

“ And whosoever was not found written in the book of life was 
cast into the lake of fire.” 

“ Ellen shivered. “ That is dreadful I ” she said. 

“It will be a dreadful day to all but those whose names arc 
written in the Lamb’s book of life ; not dreadful to them, dear 
Ellen.” 

“ But how shall I be sure, dear Alice, that mj/ name is written 
there ? and I can’t be happy if I am not sure.” 

“ My dear child,” said Alice tendeily, as Ellen’s anxious face 
and glistening eyes were raised to hers, “ if you love Jesus Christ 
you may know you are His child, and none shall pluck you out of 
His hand.” 

“ But how can I tell whether I do love Him really ? sometimes 
I think I do, and then again sometimes 1 am afraid I don’t at all.” 

Alice answered in the words of Christ : — “ He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t keep His commandments I ” said Ellen, the tears 
running do.wn her cheeks. 

Perfectly^ none of us do. But, dear Ellen, that is not the 
question. Is it your heart’s desire and effort to keep them ? Arc 
you grieved when you fail ? There is the point. You cannot love 
Christ without^lovi ng to please Him.” 
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Ellen n!Nie» and putting both aimi round Alicd*a neck, laid hei 
head there, as her manner sometimes was, tears flowing fast 

sometimes think I do love Him a little,** she said, ‘*biit 1 
do so many wrong things. But He will teach me to love Him If 
I ask Him, won’t He, dear Alice ?** 

Indeed He will, dear Ellen,” said Alice, folding her arms round 
her little adopted sister, “ indeed He will. He has promised that 
Remember what He told somebody who was almost in despair: 

* Fear not ; only believe.*” 

Alice’s neck was wet with Ellen’s tears ; and after they had 
ceased to flow, her arms kept their hold and her head its resting- 
place on Alice’s shoulder for some time. It was necessary at UM 
for Alice to leave her. 

Ellen waited till the sound of her horse’s footsteps died away on 
the road ; and then, sinking on her knees beside her rocking- 
chair, she poured forth her whole heart in prayers and tears. She 
confessed many a fault and shortcoming that none knew but her- 
self ; and most earnestly besought help that “ her little rushlight 
might shine bright ” Prayer was to little Ellen what it is to all that 
know It, — the satisfying of doubt, the soothing of care, the quiet- 
ing of trouble. She had knelt down very uneasy ; but she knew 
that God has promised to be the hearer of prayer, and she rose up 
very comforted, her mind fixing on those most sweet words Alice 
had brought to her memory : “ Fear not ; only believe.'* When 
Miss Fortune returned, Ellen was quietly asleep again in her rock- 
ing-chair, with her face very pale but calm as an evening sunbeam.” 

** Well, I declare if that child ain’t sleeping her life away 1 ” said 
Miss Fortune. ** She’s slept this whole blessed forenoon; 1 
suppose she’ll want to be alive and dancing the whole night to pay 
fork” 

“ I can tell you what she’ll want a sight more,” said Mr. Van 
Brunt, who had folloi^ed her in ; it must have been to see about 
Ellen, for he was never known to do such a thing before or since ; 
— “ I’ll tell you what she’ll want, and that’s a right hot supper. 
Shb eat as nigh as possible nothing at all this noon. There ain’t 
much danger of her dancing a hole in your floor this some time.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 

If tBpptr ready, the home trimmed, ruthea strewed, cobweb# swept Y 

Taming of tui Suuw. 

G reat preparations were making all Saturday and Monday 
for the expected gathenng F rom morning till night Miss 
Fortune was in a perpetual bustle. The great oven was 
heated no less than three several times on Saturday alone. Ellen 
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heating or whisking for a mg time together ; and then Miss 
Fortune would come out with floury hands, and plates of empty 
egg shells made their appearance. But Ellen saw no more* 
l^enever the coals were swept out of the oven, and Miss Fortune 
had made sure that the heat was just right for her purposes, Ellen 
was sent out of the way, and when she got back there was nothing 
to be seen but the fast-shut oven door. It was just the*same when 
the dishes, in all their perfection, Vere to come out of the oven 
again. * The utmost Ellen was permitted to see was the napkin 
covering some stray *cake or pie that by chance had to pass 
through the kitchen where she was. 

As she could neither help nor look on, the day passed rather 
wearily. She tried studying ; a very little she found was enough 
to satisfy both mind and bc^y in their present state. She longed 
to go out again and see how the snow looked, but a fierce wind all 
the fore part of the day made it unfit for her. Towards the middle 
of the afternoon she saw with joy that it had lulled, and though 
very cold, was so bright and calm that she might venture. She 
had eagerly opened the kitchen door to go up and get ready, when 
a long, weary yawn from her old grandlnother made her look back* 
The old lady had laid her knitting in her lap and bent her face 
dowd to^er hand, which she was rubbing across her brow, as if to 
clear away the tired feeling that had settled there. Ellen’s con* 
science instantly brought up Alice’s words, ** Can’t you do some- 
thing to pass away a tedious hour now and then ? ” The first feel- 
ing was of vexed regret that they should have come into her head 
at that moment ; then conscience said that was very selfish. There 
was a struggle. Ellen stood with the door in her hand, unable to 
go out or come in. But not long. As the words came back upon 
her memory, “ A charge to keep I have,” her mind was made up ; 
after cme moment’s prayer for help and forgiveness she shut 
the door, came back to the fireplace, and spoke in a cheerful tone. 

Grandma, wouldn’t you like to have me read something to 
yon?* 

** Read 1 ” answered the old lady. Laws a me ! / don’t read 
nothing, deary,” 

“ But wouldn’t you like to have mg read to you, grandma ? * 

The old lady in answer to this laid down her knitting, folded 
both arms round Ellen, and, kissing her a great many times, de- 
clared she should like anything that came out of that sweet little 
mouth. As soon as she was set free, Ellen brought her Bible, sat 
down close^ beside her, and read chapter after chapter ; rewarded 
even then iy seeing that, though her grandmother said nothii^ 
she was listening with fixed attention, bending down over bjfc . 
knitting as if in earnest care to catch every word. And when w?" 
last she stopped, warned by certain noises downstairs that her aunt 
would presenter be bustling in, the old lady again hugged her dote 
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to her bosom, kissing her forehead and cheeks and lips, and de- 
claring that she was **a great deal sweeter than any sugsu’-plums ; ” 
and Ellen was very much surprised to feel her face wet with a tear 
from her grandmother’s cheek. Hastily kissing her again (for the 
first timem her life), she ran out of the room, her own tears start- 
ing and her heart swelling big. ** Oh ! how much pleasure,” she 
thought, might have given my poor grandma, and how I have 
let her alone all this while 1 How wrong I have been 1 But it 
shan’t be so in future.” * 

It was not quite sundown, and Ellen thought she might yet have 
two or three minutes in the open air ; so she wrapped up very 
warm and went out to the chip-yard. 

Ellen’s heart was very light ; she had just been fulfilling a duty 
that cost her a little sel^denial, and the reward had already come. ^ 
And now it seemed to her that she had never seen anything so per- 
fectly beautiful as the scene before her — the brilliant snow that lay 
in a thick carpet over all the fields and hills, and the pale streaks 
of sunlight stretching across it between the long shadows that 
reached now from the bam to the house. One moment the light 
tinted the«snow-capped fences and whitened barn-roofs ; then the 
lights and the shadows vanished together, and it was all one cold 
dazzling white. Oh, how glorious 1 Ellen almost shouted to her- 
self. It was too cold to stand still ; she ran to the barn- yard to 
sec the cows milked. There they were, all her old friends — Streaky 
and Dolly and Jane^ind Sukey and Betty Flynn — sleek and con- 
tented ; winter and summer were all the same to them. And Mr. 
Van Brunt was very glad to see her there again, and Sam Darkens 
and Johnny Low looked as if they were too, and Ellen told them 
with great truth she was very glad indeed to be there ; and then 
she went in to supper with Mr. Van Brunt and an amazing 
appetite. 

That was Saturday. Sunday passed quietly, though Ellen could 
not help suspecting it was not entirely a day of rest to her aunt ; 
there was a savoury smell of cooking In the morning which 
nothing that came on the table by any means accounted for, and 
' Miss Fortune was scarcely to be seen the whole day. 

With Monday morning began a grand bustle, and Ellen was well 
enough now to come in for her share. The kitchen, parlour, hall, 
shed, and lower kitchen must all be thoroughly swept and dusted ; 
this was given to her, and a morning’s work pretty near she found 
It. Then she had to rub bright all the brass handles of the doors, 
and the big brass andirons in the parlour, and the brass candle- 
sticks on the parlour mantlepiece. When at last she got through 
and came to the fire to warm herself, she found her grandmother 
lamenting that her snuff-box was empty, and asking her daughter 
to fill it for her. 

Oh ! 1 can’t be bothered to be running up stairs to fill snuff- 
boxes,” answered that lady ; you’ll have to wait.’" 
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** I’ll get it, grandma,” said Ellen, “ if you’ll tell me where.” 

Sit down and be quiet 1 ” said Miss Fortune. You go into 
my room just when I bid you, and not till then.” 

Ellen sat down ; but no sooner was Miss Fortune ]ud in the 
buttery than the old lady beckoned her to her side, and nodding 
her head a great many times, gave her the box, saying softly — 

“ You can run up now ; she won’t see you, deary. It’s in ajar 
in the closet. No^s the time.” 

Ellen could not bear to say no. * She hesitated a minute, and 
then boldly opened the buttery door. 

“ Keep out 1 What do you want ? ” 

“ She wanted me to go for the snuff,” said Ellen in a whisper ; 

please do let me. 1 won’t look at anything nor touch anything, 
but just get the snuff.” 

With an impatient gesture her aunt snatched the box from her 
hand, pushed Ellen out of the buttery, and shut the door. The 
old lady kissed and fondled her as if she had done what she had 
only tried to do ; smoothed down her hair, praising its beauty, 
and whispered — 

“ Never mind, deary ; you’ll read to grandma, won’t you ? ” 

It cost Ellen no effort now. With tKe beginning of kind offices 
to her poor old parent, kind feeling had sprung up fast ; instead 
of disfiking and shunning she had begun to love her. 

There was no dinner for anyone this day. Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Brunt came to an early tea ; after which Ellen was sent to dress 
herself, and Mr. Van Brunt to get some pieces of wood for the meat- 
choppers. He came back presently with an armful of square bits 
of wood, and sitting down before the fire, began to whittle the 
the rough‘Sawn ends over the hearth. His mother grew nervous. 
Miss Fortune bore it as she would haVe borne it from no one else, 
but vexation was gathering in her breast for the first occasion. 
Presently Ellen’s voice was heard singing down the stairs. 

“ I’d give something to stop that child’s pipe I ” said Miss 
Fortune. “ She’s eternally singing the same thing over and ovei^ 
something about * a charge to keep.’ I’d a good notion to give her 
a charge to keep this morning ; it would have been to hold her 
tongue.” 

“ That would have been a public loss, / think,” said Mr. Van 
Brunt gravely. • 

“ Well, you are making a precious litter 1 ” said the lady, turn- 
ing short upon him. 

Never mind,” said he in the same tone ; “ it's nothing but 
what the tirq,’ll burn up, anyhow. Don’t worry yourself about it.” 

Just as Ellen came in, so did Nancy by the other door. 

*‘What are you here for?” said Miss Fortune, with an ireful 
&ce. 

Oh, come see the folks and get some peaches,” said Nancy : 
^ come to help along, to be sure.” 




your fiandnm! coming f.** ^ 

** No, ma'am, she ain't 1 knew die wohldnt be ol nmdi iiiei 
so I thought I wouldn't asic hmr.* 

Miss Fortune immediately ordered her out Half laughing, 
half serious, Nancy tried to keep her ground. But Miss Fortune 
was in no mood to hear parleying ; she laid viident hands on the 
passive Nancy, and between pulling and pushing at last got her 
out and shut the door. Her next sudden move was to haul i^her 
mother to bed. Ellen looked' her sorrow at this, and Mr, Van 
Brunt whistled Ais thoughts ; but that either made nothing, or 
made Miss Fortune more determined. Off she went with hmr okl 
mother under her arm. While she was gone Ellen brought the 
broom to sweep up the hearth, but Mr. Van Brunt would act let 
her. 

No,” said he, it’s more than you nor I can do. Yon know,*^ 
said he, with a sly look, we might sweep up the shavings into 
the wrong comer.” 

This entirely overset Ellen's gravity, and unluckily she could 
not get it back again, even though warned by Mrs. Van Brunt 
that her aunt was coming. Trying only made it worse, and Miss 
Fortune's entrance was but the signal for a fresh burst of hearty 
merriment. What she was laughing at was of course instantly 
asked, in no pleased tone of voice. Ellen could not tell, and her 
silence and blushing only made her aunt more curious. 

Come, leave bothering her,” said Mr. Van Bmnt at last ; " she 
was only laughing at some of my nonsense, and she won't tell on 
me.” 

“ Will you swear to that ? ” said the lady sharply. 

Humph I No, I won’t swear, unless you will go befoie a 
magistrate with me ; but it iii true.” 

** I wonder if you think I am as easy blinded as all that comes 
to?” said Miss Fortune scornfully. 

And Ellen saw that her aunt's displeasure was all gathered 
Uj^n her for the evening. She was thinking of Alice’s words, 
and trying to arm herself with patience and gentleness, when the 
door opened, and in walked Nancy as demurely as if nobody had 
ever seen her before. 

Miss Fortune, granny scat me to tell you she is sorry she 
can’t come to-night — she don’t think Jt would do for her to be out 
so late, — she’s a little touch of the rheumatics, she says.” 

“ Very well,” said Miss Fortune. ** Now clear out I” 

** You had better not say so, Idiss Fortune — I’ll do as much for 
you as any two of the rest, — see if 1 don't 1 ” 

1 don't care if you did as much as fifty 1 ” said liiiss Fortune, 
impatiently. “I won’t have you here; so go^ or I’ll give you 
something to help you along.” 

Nancy saw she had no chance with Miss Fortune in her present 
bumour, and went quickly out, A little while 'kfter Ellen was 
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standing at Uie window, from which, through the shed window, 
she had a riew of the diip-yard, and there she saw Nancy linger** 
ing stil^ walking round and round In a circle, and kicking die 
snow with her feet In a discontented &shion. 

am very glad she isn’t going to be here,” thought Ellmu 
** But, poor tiling t 1 dare say she is very much disappointed. 
And how sorry she will feel going back all that long, long way 
home t What if 1 should get her leave to stay ? wouldn’t it be a 
fine way>of returning good for evil ? But, oh dear ! 1 don’t want 
her here I But that’s ho matter.” 

The next minute Mr. Van Brunt was half startled by Ellen’s 
hand on his shoulder, and the softest of whispers in his ear. Ha 
looked up, very much surprised. 

“ Why, do you want her ?” said he, likewise in a low tone. 

^ No,” said Ellen, ** but 1 know 1 should feel very sorry if I was 
in her place.” 

Mr. Van Brunt whistled quietly to himself. Well,” said he^ 
” you are a good-natured piece.” 

” Miss Fortune," said he presently, “ if that mischiavous giii 
comes in again I recommend you to lef her stay.” 

“Why?” 

“ ’Cliusg it’s true what she said — she’ll do you as much good as 
half a dozen. She’ll behave herself this evening, I’ll engage, or if 
she don’t I’ll make her.” 

“ She’s too impudent to live 1 But I don’t care — ^her grand* 
mother is another sort, — but I guess she is gone by this time.” 

Ellen waited only till her aunt’s back was turned. She slipped 
downstairs and out at the kitchen door, and ran up' the slope to 
the fence of the chip-yard. • 

“ Nancy — Nancy 1 ” 

“What?” said Nancy, wheeling about. 

“ If you go in now, I guess Aunt Fortune will let you stay.” 

“ V^at makes you think so ?” said the other surlily, • 

“’Cause Mr. Van Brunt was speaking to her about it Go hi 
and you’ll see.” 

Nancy looked doubtfully at Ellen’s face, and then ran hastily 
in. More slowly Ellen went back by the way she came. When 
she reached the upper kitchen she found Nancy as busy ai 
possible^ — ^as much at home already as if she had been there aB 
day ; helping to set the table in the hall, and going to and fro 
between &at and the buttery an important face. Ellen was 
not suffered^o help, nor even to stand and see what was doing; 
so she sat down in the comer by her old friend Mrs. Van 
Bnmt, and unth her head in her lap watched by the firelight 
the busy figures that went back and forward, and Mr. Van 
Brunt who still aat working at his bits of board. There were 
pleasant thougAtH in Ellen’s head that kept the dancing blase 
company. Mr. Vmi Bnmt once looked up and asked her what 
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she was smilipg at ; the smile {lightened at his questioiif but 
he got no more answer«<^ 

At last the supper was all set out in the hall so that It could 
very easily be brought into the parlour when the time came ; the 
waiter wi^ the best cups and saucers, which always stood covered 
widi a napkin on the table in the jront room, was i^anied away ; 
the great jule of wood in the parlour fireplace, built ever since 
morning, was kindled ; all wa% in apple-pie order, and nothing 
was left but to sweep up the shavings that Mr. Van Brunt had 
made. This was done ; and then Nancy seized hold of Ellen. 

” Come along,” said she, pulling her to the window, — “ come 
along, and let us watch the folks come in.” 

** But it isn’t time for them to be here yet,” said Ellen ; ** the 
fire is only just burn ng.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee 1 they won’t wait for the fire to bum, 1 can 
tell you. They’ll be along directly, some of them. I wonder 
what Miss Fortune is thinking of, — that fire had ought to have 
been burning this long time ago, but they won’t set to work till 
they all g^t here, that’s one thing. Do you know what’s going to 
be for supper?” 

“No.** 

“Not a bit?” 

“No.” 

“ Ain’t that funny 1 Then I’m better off than you. 1 say, 
Ellen, anyone would think / was Miss Fortune’s niece and you 
was somebody else, wouldn’t they ? Goodness I’m glad I ain’t. 
1 am going to make part of the supper myself, — what do you think 
of that ? Miss Fortune always has grand suppers — when she has 
’em at all ; ’taint very often,' that’s one thing. I wish she’d have 
a bee every week, I know, and let me come and help. Hark I — 
didn’t I tell you ? there’s somebody coming this minute ; don’t you 
hear the sleigh-bells ? I’ll tell you who it is now ; it’s the 
Lfitwsons ; you see If it ain’t. It’s good it’s such a bright night — 
we can see ’em first-rate. There — here they come— just as I 
told you — ^here’s Mirny Lawson, the first one — ^if there’s any body 
I do despise it’^ Mirny Lawson.” 

“ Hush I ” said Ellen. The door opened and the lady herself 
walked jn followed by three others — large, tall women, muffled 
^ from head to foot against the cold. The quiet kitchen was 
speedily changed into a scene of bustle. Loud talking and laugh- 
ing*-r-a vast deal of unrobing — pushing back and pulling up chairs 
.on th^^eartb — and Nancy and Ellen running in an^ out of the 
room with countless wrappers, cloaks, shawls, comforters, hoods, 
mittens, and moccasins. 

“ What a precious muss it will be to get ’em all their own things 
when they come to go away again,” said Nancy. “Throw ’em all 
down there, Ellen, in that heap. Now come qhick — ^somebody 
else’ 11 be here directly.” 
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“ Wbidi b Miss Mimy ? " said EHen. jt • 

, That big ugly woman in a purple frock. The one next her Is 
Kitty — the black-haired one is Mary, and t’other is Fanny. Ugh 1 
don’t look at ’em ; 1 can’t bear ’em.” 

**Whyf» 

** ’Cause 1 don’t, 1 can tell you ; reason good. They are as 
stingy as they can live. Their wav is to get as much as they can 
out of other folks, and let other folks get as little as they can out 
of thene I know ’em. Just watch that purple frock when It 
comes to the eating, there’s Mr. Bob. 

“Mr. who?” 

“Bob^Bob Lawson. He’s a precious small young man for 
such a big one. There — go take his hat. Miss Fortune,” said 
Nancy>€oming forward, “ mayn’t the gentlemen take care of their 
own things in the stoop, or must the young ladies wait upon them 
too ? t’other room won^ hold everything neither.” 

This si^ech raised a general laugh, in the midst of which Mr. 
Bob carried his own hat and cloak into the shed as desired* 
Before Nancy had done chuckling, came another arrivSl ; a tall, 
lank gentleman, with one of those unhappy-shaped faces that are 
very broad at the eyes and very narrow across the chops, and 
having a particularly grave and dull expression. He was welcomed 
with such a shout of mingled laughter, greeting) and jesting, that 
the room was in a complete hurly-burly ; and a plain-looking 
stout, elderly lady, who h^ come in just behind him, was suffered 
to stand unnoticed. 

“It’s ISfiSs Jaa^’ Whispered Nancy, — “Mr. Marshchalk’s 
aunt. Nobody wains' to see her here ; she’s one of your pious 
kind, and that’s a kind your aunt don^t take to.” 

Instantly Ellen was at her side, offering gently to relieve her of 
hood and cloak, and, with a tap on his arm, drawing Mr. Van 
Brunt’s attention to the neglected person. ^ 

Quite touched by the respectful politeness of her manner, the 
old lady inquired of Miss Fortune as Ellen went off with a load 
of mufflers, “ who was that sweet little thing ? ” 

“It’s a kind of sweetmeats that is kept for company, Miss 
Janet,” replied Miss Fortune with a darkened brow. 

“ She’s too good for everyday use, that’s a fact,” remarked Mr. 
Van Brunt 

Miss Fortune coloured and tossed her head, and the com^lbiy 
were for a moment still with surprise. Another arrival set them 
agoing again.; 

“ Here comes the Hitchcocks, Ellen,” said Nancy. “ Walk in, 
Miss Mary^walk in. Miss Jenny — Mr. Marshchalk has been here 
this great while.” 

Miss Mary H!ij(chcock was in nothing remarkable. Miss Jenny 
when her wrappers were taken off showed a neat little round figure^ 
and a round fiice of veiy bright and good-humoured expression.,^ It 
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fiifttaaed Ellen's eye, tiU Kancy wfaispei^d her to loole it' Ite 
Juniper Hitchcock, and that young gentleman entered dressiMi.hi 
the last style of elegance. His hair was arranged in a huddeas 
manner — ^unless perhaps it had a itWe too much of the tallow 
candle ; for when he had sat for a while before the fire it had 
somewhat, the look of being excessively wet with perspiradoiL 
His boots were as shiny as his hair ; his waistcoat was of a stazt*^ 
ling pattern ; his pantaloons were very tightly strapped down ; and 
at the end of a showy watch-ribbon hung some showy seals. 

The kitchen was now one buzz of talk and good humour. £&en 
stood half smiling to herself to see the universal smile, when Kancy 
twitched her. 

** Here's more coming*— Cllly Dennison, I guess — ^no, it's too 
tall ; wAo is it ? " 

But Ellen flung open the door with a half-uttered scream and 
threw herself into the arms of Alice, and then led her in ; her fitce 
full of such extreme joy that it was perhaps one reason why her 
aunt's wore a very doubtful air as she came forward. That could 
not stand however against the graceful politeness and pleasantness 
of Alice's greeting. Mi^s Fortune's brow smoothed, her voice 
cleared, she told Miss Humphreys she was very welcome, and she 
meant it. Clinging close to her friend as she went from •one to 
another, Ellen was delighted to see that every one echoed the 
welcome. Every face brightened at meeting hers, every eye 
softened, and Jenny Hitchcock even threw her arms round Alice 
and kissed her. 

Ellen left now the window to Nancy and stood &st by her 
adopted sister, with a face of satisfaction it was pleasant to see, 
watching her very lips as* they moved. Soon the door opened 
again, and various voices hailed the new-comer as “Jane," “ Jany," 
and “Jane Huff.” She was a decidedly plain-looking country 
mrl, but when she came near, Ellen saw a sober sensible fade and 
a look of thorough good-nature which immediately ranked her 
next to Jenny Hitchcock in her fancy. Mr. Bill Huff followed a 
sturdy young man ; quite as plain and hardly so sensible-looking, 
he was still more shining with good nature. He made no pre* 
tension to the elegance of Mr. Juniper Hitchcock ; but before the 
evening was over, Ellen had a vast^ greater respect for him. 

Last, not least, came the Dennisons ; it took Ellen some time 
to make up her mind about them. Miss Cilly, or Cecilia, was 
certainly very elegant indeed. Her hair was in the extremest 
state of nicety, with a little round curl plastered in front of each 
ear ; how she coaxed them to stay there Ellen could not conceive. 
She wore a real watch, there was m doubt of that, and thm was 
even a ring on one of her fingerfPiiflth two or Uiree blue ^or zed 
stones in it. Her dress was smart, ^d so was her figuie, and 
her face was pretty ; and Ellen overheard oxve of the Lawsons 
w|tisper to J^my Hitchcock that “ there wasn’t^ greater lady hi 




Cilly Denniscm." Her brother mis vetf difiereat } 
and atbletiCf and rather handsome, Ae made no pretenston to 
'l^e a gentleman. He valued his fine farming and fine catUe a great 
deal higher than Juniper Hitchcock’s gentility. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

showiEo what a noise a bee can make when it gets into 

THE HOUSE. 

Wi* aierry tangs, sn* friendly cracks, 

1 wat they didna weary 
An’ unco tales, an’ funnie jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an cheery. 

Bobiis. 

A S the party were all gathered, it was time to set to work. 
The fire in the front room was burning up finely now, blit 
Miss Fortune had no idea of having pork-chopping or 
apple-paring done there. One party was despatched downstairs 
into the Igwer kitchen ; the others made a circle round the fire. 
Every one was furnished with a sharp knife, and a basket of 
apples was given to each two or three. Now it would be hard to 
say whether talking or working went on best. Not faster moved 
the tongues than the fingers ; not smoother went the knrves than 
the fiow of talk ; while there was a constant leaping of quarters 
of apples from the hands that had prepared them into the bowls, 
trays, or what not that stood on me hearth to receive them. 
Ellen had nothing to do ; her aunt had managed it so, though 
she would gladly have shared the work that looked so pretty and 
pleasant in other people’s hands. Miss Fortune would not let 
her ; so she watched the rest, and amused herself as well as s^e 
could with hearing and seeing ; and standing between Alice and 
Jenny Hitchcock, she handed them the apples out of the basket 
as fast as they were ready for them. It was a pleasant evening 
that Laughing and talking went on merrily ; stones were told ; 
anecdotes, gossip, jokes, passed from mouth to mouth ; and not 
one made himself so agreeable, or had so much to do with the life 
and pleasure of the party, as Alice. Ellen saw it, delighted. The 
pared apples kept dancing into the bowls and trays ; the baskets 
got emi^y sun^risingly fast ; Nancy and Ellen had to run to the 
barrels in the shed again and again for fresh supplies. 

^ Do they mean to do all ^ese to-night ?” said Ellen to Nanqf 
on one fd these occasions. ' 

^ 1 don’t know what iAey mean, I am sure,” replied Nanej^ 
divmg down intb the barrel to reach the apples ,* ^if you had 
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asked me what Mtss Fortune meanty 1 might ha’ given ft 
guess.” 

** But only look,” said Ellen, — ** only so many done, and all 
these to do 1 — Well, 1 know what *busy as a bee’ means now 
if I never did before.” 

You’ll know it better to-morrow, I can tell you.” 

“Why??’ 

“Oh, wait till you see. 1 wouldn’t be you to-morrow for 
sdtaething though. Do you like sewing ? ” 

“ Sewing 1 ” said Ellen. But “ Girls I girls 1 what are you 
leaving the door open for I ” sounded froih the kitchen, as they 
hurried in. 

“Most got through, Nancy?” inquired Bob Lawson. (Miss 
Fortune had gone downstairs.) 

“ Ha’n’t begun to, Mr. Lawson. There’s every bit as many to 
do as there was at your house t’other night.” 

“ What on airth does she want with such a sight of ’em,” in- 
quired Dan Dennison. 

“ Live on pies and apple-sass till next summer,” suggested Mimy 
Lawson. ' 

“ That’s the stuff for my moncy 1 ” replied her brother ; “ ’tatters 
and apple-sass is my sass in the winter.” 

“ It’s good those is easy got,” said his sister Mary ; “,the%ass is 
the most of the dinner to Bob most commonly.” 

“ Are they fixing for more apple-sass downstairs ? ” Mr, 
Dennison went on rather dryly. 

“ No — ^hush 1 ” said Juniper Hitchcock, — “ sassages 1” 

“ Humph 1 ” said Dan, as he speared up an apple out of the 
basket on the point of his knife, “ ain’t that something like what 
you call killing two ” * 

“Just that exactly,” said Jenny Hitchcock, as Dan broke off 
short, and the mistress of the house walked in. “Ellen,” she 
^ispered, “ don’t you want to go downstairs and see when the 
folks are coming up to help us ? And tell the doctor he must be 
spry, for we ain’t agoing to get through in a hurry,” she added, 
laughing. 

“M^hich is the doctor, ma’am ?” 

“Ihe doctor — Doctor Marshchalk — don’t you know?” 

“ Is he a doctor ? ” said Alice. ,, 

“ No, not exactly, I suppose, but he’s just as good as the real. 
He’s a natural knack at putting bones in their places and all that 
sort of thing. There was a man broke his leg horribly at Thirl- 
wall the other day, and Gibson was out of the way, and Marsh- 
chalk set it, and did it famously, they said. So ^o, Ellen, and 
bring us word what they are all about." 

Mr. Van Brunt was head of the party in the lower kitchen. He 
stood at one end of the table, cutting with his huge knife the hard 
frozen pork into very thin slices, which the re^ of the company 
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took, and before they had time to thaw cut up into small dice on 
the little boards Mr. Van Brunt had prepared. As large a fire as 
the chimney would hold was built up and blazing finely ; the room 
looked as cosy and bright as the one upstairs, and the peopleras 
busy and as talkative. They had less to do, however, or they had 
been more smart, for they were drawing to the end of their chop- 
ping ; of which Miss Janet declared herself very glad, for she 
sai^ “ the wind came sweeping iH under the doors and freezing 
her feet the whole time, and she was sure the biggest fire ever 
was built couldn’t wai’tn that room ; ” an opinion in which Mrs. 
Van Brunt agreed perfectly. Miss Janet no sooner spied Ellen 
standing in the chimney-corner than she called her to her side, 
kissed her, and talked to her a long time, and finally fumbling in 
in her pocket brought forth an odd little three-cornered pin- 
cushion which she gave her for a keepsake. Jane Huff and her 
brother also took kind notice of her ; and Ellen began to think the 
world was full of nice people. About half-past eight the choppers 
went up and joined the company who were paring apples ; the 
circle was a very large one now, and the buzz of tongues grew 
quite furious. 

** What are you smiling at ? ” asked Alice of Ellen, who stood 
at her ellyw. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ellen, smiling more broadly; and 
presently added, “ the/re all so kind to me.*’ 

“Who?” 

“Oh, everybody — Miss Tenny, and Miss Jane Huff, and Miss 
Janet, and Mrs. Van Brunt, and Mr. Huff, they all speak so kindly 
and look so kindly at me. But it’s very funny what a notion 
people have for kissing — 1 wish they hadn't — I’ve run away from 
three kisses already, and I’m so afraid somebody else will try 
next.” 

“ You don’t seem very bitterly displeased,” said Alice smiling. 

“ I am, though, I can’t bear it,” said Ellen, laughing and blusR- 
ing. “ There’s Mr. Dennison caught me in the first place and tried 
to kiss me, but 1 tried so hard to get away I beltar#e he saw I was 
really in good earnest and let me go. And just now, only think of 
it, while 1 was standing talking to Miss Jane Huff downstairs, her 
brother caught me and kiss|pd me before I knew what he was 
going to do. I declare it’s too bad 1 ” said Ellen, rubbing her 
cheek very hard as if she would rub off the affront. 

“ You must let it pass, my dear ; it is one way of expressing 
kindness. They feel kindly towards you or they would not do 
it I ” 

“ Then I wish they wouldn’t feel quite so kindly,” said Ellen, 

that’s all. Hark t what was that ? ” 

“ What is that ? ” said somebody else, and instantly there was 
silence, broken egain after a minute or two by the faint blast of 
a horn. 






^It*s old Father Swaim, 1 reckon,*’ said Mr, Van Bmtit 
fo fetch him in.” 

** Oh, yes I bring him in — ^bring him in,” was heard on afi fidea. 

That horn makes me think of what happened to me once,” 
said Jenny Hitchcock to Ellen. ** I was a little girl at school, 
not so big as you are, and one afternoon when we were all as still 
as mice and studying away, we heard Father Swaim’s hmn— ” 

^*What does he blow it for?'>” said Ellen, as Jenny stooped for 
her knife which she had let fall. „ 

** Oh to let people know he’s there, yon know ; did you never 
see Father Swaim?” 

"No.” 

" La 1 he’s the funniest .old fellow I He goes round and round 
the country carrying the newspapers ; and we get him to bring 
us our letters from the post office, when there are any. He carries 
’em in a pair of saddle-bags hanging across that old white horse 
of his ; I don’t think that horse will ever grow old, no more than 
his master ; and in summer he has a stick — so long — with a 
horse’s tad tied to the end of it, to brush away the dies, for the 
poor horse has had Ais tail cut off pretty short. I wonder if it 
isn’t the very same,” said Jenny, laughing heartily : " Father 
Swaim thought he could manage it best, 1 guess.” c 

"But what was it that happened to you that time ai school?” 
said Ellen. 

" Why, when we heard the horn blow, our master, the school- 
master you know, went out to get a paper ; and 1 was tired with 
sitting still, so 1 jumped up and ran across the room and then 
back again, and over and back again five or six times ; and when 
be came in one of the girls up and told of it. It was Fanny 
Lawson,” said Jenny in a whisper to Alice, "and I think she ain’t 
mudh different now from what she was then. I can hear her 
now, ‘Mr. Starks, Jenny Hitchcock’s been running all round the 
iVx)m.’ Well, what do you think he did to me ? He took hold of 
my two hands and swung me round and round by the arms till I 
didn’t know which was head and which was feet,” 

" What a queer schoolmaster I ” said Ellen. 

“Queer enough ; you may say that. His name was Starks { 
the boys used to call him Starksification. We did hate him, that’s 
a fact. I’ll tell you whai he did to a black boy of ours — you know 
our black Sam, Alice ? — 1 forget what he had been doing ; but 
Starks took him so, by the rims of the ears and danced him up" 
and down upon the floor.” 

" But didn’t that hurt him ? ” 

" Hurt him i I guess it did 1 he meant it should. He tied me 
under the table once. Sometimes when he wanted to punish two 
boys at a time he would set them to spit in each other’s feces.” 

"Oh, don’t tell me about him!” cried Ellen with a feice of 
horror ; " 1 don’t like to hear it” 




^ Jmnf lnigluMl $ tod jtist tbm fbk door qpenod uid Kk Vmt 
Brniit and iht old news-carrier came in. 

He was a venerablei mild-looking old man, widi thin hair as white 
as snow. He wore a long snuff-coloured coat, and a toiad-brimined 
hat, the , rides of which were oddly looped up to the crown with 
twine ; his tin hmn or trumpet was in his hand. His saddle-bags 
were on Mr. Van Brunfsarm. Assoon as she saw him Ellen was 


femed with the notion that perhaps he had something for her, 
and she forgot everything else. H would seem that the rest of the 
company had the same hope, for they crowded round him shout- 
hsg out*welcomes and questions and inquiries for letters, all in a 
br^th. 


^ Softly, softly,*’ said the old man, sitting down slowly ; ** not all 
at once j 1 can’t attend to you all at once ; one at a time— one at 
a time.** 


** Don’t attend to ’em at all rill you’re ready,” said Miss 
Fortune ; let ’em wait.” And she handed him a glass of cider. 

He drank it off at a breath, smacking his lips as he gave back the 
glass to her hand, and exclaiming, ” That’s prime 1 ” Then taking 
up his saddle-bags from the door, he began slowly to^ undo the 
fastenings. 

” You are going to our house to-night, ain’t you, F ather Swaim ? ” 
said Jenny. 

” That*! where I was going,” said the old man ; “ I was agoing 
to stop with your father, Miss Jenny ; but since I’ve got into 
&rmer Van Brunt’s hands, I don’t know any more what’s going to 
become of me ; and after that glass of cider I don’t much care. 
Now, let’s see, let’s sec — ‘ Miss Jenny Hitchcock,’ here’s something 
for you. I should like very much to know what’s inside of that 
letter, there’s a blue seal to It. Ah, y^ung folks, young folks I ” 

Jenny received her letter amidst a great deal of laughing and 
foking, and seemed herself quite as much amused as anybody. 

” ’ Jedediah B. Lawson,’ — there’s for your father, Miss Mimy ; 
diat saves me a long tramp, if you’ve twenty-one cents in yoor 
pocket, that is ; if you ha’n’t I shall be obleeged to tramp after 
that. Here’s something for ’most all of you, I’m thinking. ’ Miss 
Cecilia Dennison,’ your fair hands — Show’s the Squire ? rheumatism, 
rii ? 1 think I’m a younger man now than your father, Cecilly ; 

and yet 1 must ha* seen a good many years more than Squire 
Dennison; I must surely. *Miss Fortune Emerson,’ that’s for 
you ; a double letter, ma’am,” 

Ellen with a beating heart had pressed nearer and nearer to the 
man, till she stood close by his right hand, and could see every 
letter as he handed it out A spot of deepening red was on ea^ 
^ek as her eye eagerly scanned letter after letter ; it spread to 
a sudden flush when the last name was read. Alice watched in 


some anxiety her keen look as it followed the letter from the cdd 
man’s hand to her aunt’s and thence to the pocket, where Miss 
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Fortune coolly bestowed It. Ellen could not stand this ; she ^rang 
forward across the circle. 

Aunt Fortune, there’s a letter inside of that for me— won’t you 
give it to me ? — won’t you give it to me ?” she repeated trembling. 

Her aunt did not notice her by so much as a look ; she turned 
away and began talking to someone else. The red had left Ellen’s 
face when Alice could see it again ; it was livid and spotted from 
stifled pas(!sion. She stood in a kind of maze. But as her eyes 
caught Alice’s anxious and sop-owful look she covered her fkce 
with her hands, and as quick as possible made her escape out of 
the room. 

For some minutes Alice heard none of the hubbub around her 
Then came a knock at the door, and the voice of Thomas Grimes 
saying to Mr. Van Brunt that Miss Humphreys’ horse was there. 

“ Mr. Swaim,” said Alice rising, “ I don’t like to leave you with 
these gay friends of ours ; you’ll stand no chance of rest with them 
to-night. Will you ride home with me ? ” 

Many of the party began to beg Alice would stay to supper, but 
she said her father would be uneasy. The old news-carrier con- 
cluded to^go with her, for he said “ there was a pint he wanted to 
mention to Parson Humphreys that he had forgotten to bring 
forward when they were talking on that ’ere subject two months 
ago.” So Nancy brought her things from the next room and 
helped her on with them, and looked pleased, as well she might, 
at the smile and kind words with which she ivas rewarded. 
Alice lingered at her leave-taking, hoping to see Ellen ; but it was 
not till the last moment that Ellen came in. She did not say a 
word ; but the two little arms were put around Alice’s *neck, and 
held her with a long, close earnestness which did not pass from her 
mind all the evening aftervfard. 

When she was gone the company sat down again to business ; 
and apple-paring went on more steadily than ever for a while, till 
the bottom of the barrels was seen, and the last basketful of apples 
was duly emptied. Then there was a general shout ; the kitchen 
was quickly cleared, and everybody’s face brightened, as much as 
to say, “ Now for fun 1 ” While Ellen and Nancy and Miss 
Fortune and Mrs. Van Brunt were running all ways with trays, 
pans, baskets, knives, and buckets, the fun began by Mr. Juniper 
Hitchcock’s whistling in his dog and setting him to do various 
feats for the amusement uf the company. There followed such a 
rushing, leaping, barking, laughing, and scolding, on the part of 
the dog and his admirers, tliat the room was in an uproar. He 
jumped over a stick ; he got into a chair and sat up on two legs ; 
he kissed the ladies’ hands ; he suffered an apple-p^ing to be laid 
across his nose, then threw it up with a jerk and caught it in his 
mouth. Nothing very remarkable certainly, but, as Miss Fortune 
observed to somebody, if he had been the learned pig there 
couldn’t ha’ been more fuss made over him.” 
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Ellen stood looking on, smiling partly at the dog and his master, 
and partly at the antics of the company. Presently Mr. Van 
Brunt, bending down to her, said — 

“ V^hiat is the matter with your eyes ? ” 

Nothing,” said Ellen starting, — “ at least nothing that’s any 
matter, I meant.” 

“ Come here,” said he, drawing her on one side ; tell me all 
about it — what is the matter ? ” 

** Never mind — ^please don’t ask me, Mr. Van Brunt. I ought 
not to tell you — it isn’t any matter.” 

But W eyes were full again, and he still held her fast doubtfully. 

“ fll tell you about it, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Nancy, as she came 
past them, you let her go, and I’ll tell you by-and by.” 

And Ellen tried in vain afterwards^ to make her promise she 
would not. 

** Come, June,” said Miss Jenny, we have got enough of you 
and Jumper — turn him out ; we are going to have the cat now. 
Come 1 — Puss, puss in the comer ! go off in t’other room, will you, 
everybody that don’t want to play. Puss, puss I ” 

Now the fun began in good earnest, and few minutes had passed 
before Ellen was laughing with all he^ heart, as if she never had 
had anything to cry for in her life. After “ puss, puss in the 
comer,” came “ blind-man’s-buff ; ” and this was played with great 
spirit, tht two most distinguished being Nancy and Dan Dennison, 
though Miss Fortune played admirably vrell. Ellen had seen 
Nancy play before ; but she forgot her own part of the game in 
sheer amazement at the way Mr. Dennison managed his long 
body, which seemed to go where there was no room for it, and 
vanish into air just when the grasp of some grasping blind man ” 
was ready to fasten upon him. Aikd when he was blinded, he 
seemed to know by instinct where the walls were, and keeping 
clear of them he would swoop like a hawk from one end of the 
room to the other, pouncing upon the unlucky people who could 
by no means get out of the way fast enough. When this had 
lasted a while there was a general call for “ the fox and the 
goose ; ” and Miss Fortune was pitched upon for the latter ; she 
having in the other game showed herself capable of good general- 
ship. But who for the fox ? Mr. Van Brunt ? 

“Not 1,” said Mr. Van Brunt, — “there ain’t nothing of the fox 
about me ; Miss Fortune wduld beat me all hollow.” 

“ Who then, fanner ? ” said Bill Huff ; “ come, who is the fox ? 
Will I do?” 

“ Not you, Bill ; the goose ’ud be too much for you.” 

There was a general shout, and cries of “ who then ? ” “ who 
then ? ” 

“ Dan Dennison,” said Mr. Van Bmnt Now look out for a 
sharp fight.” 

Amidst a great deal of laughing and ' confusion the line was 




each person talcing hold oi a hmuAm^i^tirhaiid {MMdi 
round the oaist of the person before him, except when the ijra^ea 
held by each other's skirts. They were ranged according so 
height,' the tallest being' next their leader the goose.” Mr. Van 
Brunt and the elder ladies, and two or three more, chose to be 
lookers-on, and took post outside the door. 

Mr. Deimison began by taking off his coat, to give himself moio 
freedom in his movements ; for his business was to catch the train 
of the goose, one by one, as each in turn became the hindmost ; 
while ^ object was to baffle him and keep her family togethor, 
meeting him with outspread arms at every rush he made to seize 
one of her brood ; while the long train behind her, following her 
quick movements and swaying from side to side to get out of the 
reach of the furious fox, was sometimes in the shape of the letter 
C, and sometimes in that of the letter S, and sometimes looked 
like a long snake with a curling tail. "Loud was the laughter, shrill 
the shrieks, as the fox drove them hither and thither, and seemed 
to be in all parts of the room at once. He was a cunning fox that, 
as well as a bold one. Sometimes, when they thought him quite 
safe, held«at bay by the goose, he dived under or leaped over her 
outstretched arms and almost snatched hold of little Ellen, who 
being the least was the last one of the party. But Ellen played 
very well, and just escaped him two or three times, till he declared 
she gave him so much trouble that when he caught her*lie would 
^ kiss her the worst kind." Ellen played none the worse for that ; 
however she was caught at last, and kissed too; there was no 
help for it ; so she bore it as well as she could. Then she watched, 
and laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks to see how the fox 
and the goose dodged each other, what tricks were played, and 
how the long train pulled each other about At length Nancy 
was caught ; and then Jenny Hitchcock ; and then Cecilia 
Dennison ; and then Jane Huff, and so on, till at last the fox and 
the goose had a long struggle for Mirny Lawson, which would 
dever have come to an end if Mimy had not gone over to the enemy. 

There was a general pause. The hot and tired company were 
seated round the room, panting and fanning themselves with their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and speaking in broken sentences ; glad to 
rest even from laughing. Miss Fortune had thrown hers^f down 
on a seat close by Ellen, when Nancy came up and softly asked, 
^Is it time to beat the eggs now Miss Fortune nodded, and 
then drew her close to receive a long low whisper in her ear, at 
the end of which Nancy ran off. 

“Is there anything I can do, Aunt Fortune?” ssud Ellen, so 
gently and timidly that it ought to have won a kind answer. 

“ Yes,” said her aunt, “ you may go and put yourself to bed ] 
it^s high time long ago." And looking round as she moved off she 
added “ Go 1 "—with a little nod that as much as said, I am in 
earnest" 
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£lleQ% Iteart tlikibbed ; stood doubtful. One word to Mr. 
Van Bnn&t and she need not go, that she knew. But as surely 
loo that word would make trouble and do harm. And then she 
Ytmembered, A charge to keep I have I " She turned quick and 
quitted the room. ^ 

Ellen sat down on the first stair she came to, for her bosom was 
heaving up and down, and she was determined not to cry. The 
sounds of talking and laughing caihe to her ear from the parlour, 
and there at her side stood the covered-up supper ; for a few 
minutes it was hard work to keep her resolve. The thick breath 
came and went very fast. Through the fan-lights of the hall door, 
opposite to which she was sitting, the bright moonlight streamed 
in ; and presently, as Ellen quieted, it seemed to her fancy like a 
gentle messenger from its Maker, bidding H\s child remember 
Him ; and then came up some words in her memory that her 
mother's lips had fostened there long ago ; “ I love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall find me.” She remembered 
Iter mother had told her it is Jesus who says this. Her lost 
pleasure was well nigh forgotten ; and yet as she sat gazing into 
the moonlight Ellen's eyes were gatherihg tears very fast. 

“Well, I am seeking Him,” she thought ; “can it be that He 
loves me 4 Oh, I'm so glad 1 ” 

And they were glad tears that little Ellen wiped away as she 
went upstairs ; for it was too cold to sit there long if thjp moon 
was ever so bright. 

She had her hand on the latch of the door when her gn^nd- 
mother called out from the other room to know who was there. 

“ It's I, grandma.” 

“ Ain't somebody there ? Come in here — who is it ? * 

“ It's I, grandma,” said Ellen, coming to the door. 

“ Come in here, deary,” said the old woman in a lower tone ; 
“ what is it all ? what's the matter ? who's downstairs ? ” 

“ It's a bee, grandma ; there's nothing the matter." 

“ A bee 1 who’s been stung ? what's all the noise about ? ” 

** 'Tisn't that kind of bee, grandma ; don't you know ? there's a 
parcel of people that came to pare apples, and they’ve been 
playing games in the parlour — that's all.” 

“ Paring apples, eh ? Is there company below ? ” 

“ Yes, ma'am ; a whole parcel of people.” 

“ Dear me 1 ” said the old lady, “ I oughtn't to ha* been abed I 
Why ba’n't Fortune told me ? I’ll get right up. Ellen, you go in 
that fur closet and bring me my paddysoy that hangs there, and 
then help mer on with ny things ; I’ll get right up. Dear me t 
what was Fortune thinking about ?” 

The mooiUight served very well instead of candles. After 
twice bring^g the wrong dresses Ellen at last hit upon the 
**paddy$(9,” whiKh die old lady knew immediately by the tou^ 
testei and not withoot some fear and trembling on Ella's 
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part, she was arrayed in It ; her best cap put* on, not over hair 
in the best order, Ellen feared, but the old lady would not 
stay * to have it made better ; Ellen took care of her down the 
stairs, and after opening the door for her went back to her 
room.’ 

A little »while had passed, and Ellen was just tying her night- 
cap strings and ready to go peacefully to sleep, when Nancy 
burst in. “ 

“ Ellen I hurry 1 you must come right downstairs.” 

“ Downstairs 1 why I am just ready to go to bed.” 

“No matter, you must come right away down. There*5 Mr. 
Van Brunt says he won*t begin supper till you come.” 

“But does Aunt Fortune know?” 

“ Yes, I tell you 1 and the quicker you come the better shell 
be pleased. She sent me after you in all sorts of a hurry. She 
said she didn’t know where you was.” 

“ Said she didn’t know where I was ! Why, she told me her- 
self ,” Ellen began and stopped short. 

“ Of coarse ! ” said Nancy, “ don’t you think I know that ? But 
he don’t, and if you want fo plague her you’ll just tell him. Now 
come and be quick, will you. The supper’s splendid.” 

Ellen lost the first view of the table, for everything l\^d 'begun 
to be pulled to pieces before she came in. The company were all 
crowded round the table, eating and talking and helping them- 
selves ; and ham and bread and butter, pumpkin pies and mince 
pies and apple pies, cakes of various kinds, and glasses of egg- 
nogg and cider, were in everybody’s hands. One dish in the 
middle of the big table had won the praise of every tongue ; 
nobody could guess and mfiny asked how it was made, but Miss 
Fortune kept a satisfied silence, pleased to see the constant 
stream of comers to the big dish till it was near empty. Just 
then Mr. Van Brunt, seeing Ellen had nothing, gathered up all 
{hat was left and gave it to her. 

It was sweet and cold and rich. Ellen told her mother after- 
wards it was the best thing she had ever tasted except the ice- 
cream she once gave her in New York. She had taken, however, 
but one spoonful when her eye fell upon Nancy, standing back of 
all the company, and forgotten. N?ncy had been upon her good 
behaviour all the evening, and it was a singular proof of this that 
she had not pushed in and helped herself among the first. Ellen’s 
eye went once or twice from her plate to Nancy, and then she 
crossed over and offered it to her. It was eagerly taken, and, a 
little disappointed, Ellen stepped back again. But she soon 
forgot the disappointment. “ She’ll know now that I don’t bear 
her any grudge,” she thought. 

“ Ha’n’t you got nothing ? ” said Nancy, coming up presently ; 
“ that wasn’t your’n that you gave me, was it 

^llen nodded smilingly. 
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'^Well, there ain’t no more of it,” said Nancy. “The bowl is 
empty.” 

“ 1 know it,” said Ellen. 

“ Why, didn’t you like it ? ” 

“ Yes, very much.” 

“ Why, you’re a queer little fish,” said Nancy. “ What did you 
get Mr. Van Brunt to let me in for ? ” 

“ How did you know I did ? ” ^ 

“’Cause he told me. Say — what did you do it for? Mr. 
Denni^n, won’t you give Ellen a piece of cake or something ? 
Here — take this,” said Nancy, pouncing upon a glass of eggmogg 
which a gap in the company enabled her to reach ; “ I made it 
more than half myself. Ain’t it good ? ” 

“ Yes, very,” said Ellen, smacking hei* lips ; “ what’s in it ? ” 

“ Oh, plenty of good things. “ But what made you ask Mr. 
Van Brunt to let me stop to-night ? you didn’t tell me — did 
you want me to stay ? ” 

“ Never mind,” said Ellen ; “ don’t ask me any questions.” 

“ Yes, but I will though, and you've got to answer me. Why 
did you ? Come 1 do you like me ? — s%y.” * 

“ I should like you, I dare say, if you would be different.” 
“Vfell, I don’t care,” said Nancy, after a little pause, “ I like 
you^ thoiikh you’re as queer as you can be. I don’t care whether 
you like me or not. Look here, Ellen, that cake there is the best, 
I know it is, for I’ve tried ’em ail. You know 1 told Van Brunt 1 
would tell him what you were crying about ? ” 

“ Yes, and I asked you not. Did you r ” 

Nancy nodded, being at the moment still further engaged in 
“ trying ” the cake. ^ 

“ I am sorry you did. What did he say ? ” 

“ He didn’t say much to me — somebody else will hear of it, I 
guess. He was mad about it, or 1 am mistaken. What makes 
you sorry ? ” ^ 

“ It will only do harm, and make Aunt Fortune angry.” 

“ Well, that’s just what I should like if I were you. 1 can’t make 
you out.” 

“ I’d a great deal rather have her like me,” said Ellen. “ Was 
she vexed when grandma came down ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but she had to keep it to herself if she was ; 
everybody else was so glad, and Mr. Van Brunt made such a fuss. 
Just look at the old lady, how pleased she is. I declare, if the 
folks ain’t talking of going. Come, Ellen, now for the cloaks 1 
you and mc’U finish our supper afterwards.” 

That, however, was not to be. Nancy was offered a ride home 
to Mrs, Van Brunt’s and a lodging there. They were ready 
cloaked and shawled, and Ellen was still hunting for Miss Janet’s 
things in the mqpnlit hall, when she heard Nancy close by, in a 
lower tone than common, say-* 




** £Qen, win you kiss 'me ? " 

Ellen dropped her armful of things, and taking Naocy*a liaads, 
gave her truly the kiss of peace. ^ 

Wh<»a she went up to undress for the second time^ she found on 
her bed^her letter 1 And with tears Ellen kneeled down and 
gave earnest thanks for this blessing, and that she had been able 
to gain J^ancy’s good-will. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

SUNDRY THINGS ROUND A POT OP CHOCOLATl. 

He was s gentleman on whom I built an ibtolnte truet. 

Macskti. 

I T was Tuesday, the 22 nd of December, and late in the day. 
Not a pleasant afternoon. The grey snow-clouds hung low ; 
the air was keen and raw. It was already growing dark, 
and Alice was sitting alone in the firelight, when two little feet 
came running round the comer of the house ; the gkas door 
opened, and Ellen rushed in. * 

** 1 have come I I have come t ’’ she exclaimed. ^ Oh, dear 
Alice ! Pm so glad 1 ” 

So was Alice, if her kiss meant anything. 

But how late, my child I how late you are.” 

“ Oh, I thought 1 never was going to get done,” said Ellen, 
pulling off her things in a great hurry, and throwing them on the 
sofa ; ** but I am here at last. Oh, Pm so glad 1 ” 

** Why, what has been the matter ? ” said Alice, folding up what 
Ellen laid down. 

^ ** Oh, a great deal of matter ; I couldn’t think what Nancy 
meant last night ; I know very well now, I sha’n’t want to see 
any more apples all winter. What do you think I have been 
about all to-day, dear Miss Alice?” 

** Nothing that has done you much harm,” said Alice, smiling, 
" if I am to guess from your looks. You are as rosy as a good 
Spitzenberg yourself.” 

“That’s very funny,” said Ellen, laughing, “for Aunt Fortune 
said awhile ago that my cheeks were just the colour of two mebly 
potatoes.” 

“ But about the apples ? ” said Alice. 

“Why, this morning I was thinking 1 would come here io 
early, when the first thing 1 knew Aunt Fortune brought out all 
those heaps and heaps of apples into the kitchen, and ma^ me 
tit down on the door, and then she gave me a ^reat big needle 
jmd set me to stringing them all together, and i» fost as 1 struiyf 
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iikitaiif toig them up aU round the ceilin|:« I tried very hard 
IP through before, but I could not, and I am so tixt^ I 1 

bought I never should get to the bottom of that big basket*** 
Never mind, love ; come to the fire ; we*ll try and foi^gth aU 
disagreeable things while we are together.” 

** 1 have forgotten it almost already,” said Ellen,* as she sat 
down in Alice’s lap, and laid hgr fiice against hers ; ^ 1 don’t 
care for it at all now.” 

Buf her cheeks were fast fading into the uncomfortable colour 
Miss Fortune had spoken of ; and weariness and weakness kept 
her for awhile quiet in Alice’s arms, overcoming even the pleasure 
of talking. They sat so till the clock struck half-past five ; then 
Alice proposed they should go into the kitchen and see Margery, 
and order the tea made, which she had no doubt Ellen wanted. 
Margery welcomed her with great cordiality. She liked anybody 
that Alice liked, but she had besides declared to her husband that 
Ellen was **an uncommon well-behaved child.” She said she 
would put the tea to draw, and they should have it in a very fow 
minutes. 

“But, Miss Alice, there’s an Irish body out by, wanting to 
speak to you. I was just coming in to tell you ; will you please 
to see Hhr now 1 ” 

“Certainly ; let her come in. Is she in the cold, Margery?” 

“ No, Miss Alice ; there’s a fire there this evening. I’ll call 
her." 

The woman came up from the lower kitchen at the summons. 
She was young, rather pretty, and vnth a pleasant countenance, 
but unwashed, uncombed, untidy ; jao wonder Margery’s nicety 
had shrunk from introducing her into her spotless upper kitchen. 
The unfailing Irish cloak was drawn about her, the hood brought 
over her head, and on the head and shoulders ^e snow lay white, 
not yet melted away. • 

“ Did you wish to speak to me, my friend ? ” said Alice presently. 

“If ye plase, ma’am it’s the master I’m wanting,” said the 
woman, dropping a curtsey. 

“ My father ? Margery, will you tell him ? ” 

Margery departed. 

“ Come nearer the fire.” said Alice, “ and sit down ; my lather 
win be here presently. It is snowing again, is it not ? ” 

“ It is, ma’am ; a bitter storm.” 

“ Have you come far ? ” 

“ It’s a good bit, my lady ; it’s more nor a mile beyant Carra, 
just right lorgin ^e ould big hill they call the Catchback ; in 
Jemmy Morrison’s woods, where Pat MTarren’s clearing is ; it's 
there I live, my lady.” 

“That is a Iqn^ distance, indeed, for a walk in the snow,” said 
Alice kindly ; “ stt down and come nearer the fire. Margery will 
givp ycm something to refiresh you.” t 
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I thank ye, my lady, but I want nothing man can jgive me ^ 
night ; and when one’s on an arrant of life and death, it*8 little the 
cold or the storm can do to put out the heart’s fire.** 

Life and death ? who is sick ? ** said Alice. 

** It*smy own child, ma’am ; my own boy ; all the child I have ; 
and I’ll have none by the morning light.” 

“ Is he so ill ? ” said Alice ; “ what is the matter with him ? ” 

“ Myself doesn’t know.” 

' The voice was fainter ; the brown cloak was drawn over her 
fece ; and Alice and Ellen saw her shoulders heaving with the 
grief she kept from bursting out. They exchanged glances. 

** Sit down,” said Alice again presently, laying her hand upon 
the wet shoulder ; “ sit down and rest ; my father will be here 
directly. Margery,— oh, that’s right ; a cup of tea will do her 
good. What do you want with my father ? ” 

The Lord bless ye 1 I’ll tell you, my lady.” 

She drank off the tea, but refused something more substantial 
that Margery offered her. 

The Lord bless ye I I couldn’t. My lady, there wasn’t a 
stronger, nor a prettier, nor a swater child, nor couldn’t be, nor he 
was when we left it ; it’ll be three years come the fifteenth of April 
next ; but I’m thinking the bitter winters o’ this cowld country has 
chilled flie life out o’ him, and trouble’s cowlder than all,” she 
added in a lower tone. ** I seed him grow waker an’ waker, an’ 
Ids daar face grew thinner an’ thinner, and the red all left it ; only 
two bim^ing spots was on it some days ; an’ 1 worried the life out 
ti^meferhim, an’ all 1 could do, 1 couldn’t do nothing at all to help 
him, bjUt he just growed waker an’ waker. 1 axed the father 
wo^dn’t he see the doctor about him ; but he’s an ’asy kind o’ 
man, my lady, an’ he said he would, an’ he never did to this day ; 
an’ John, he always said it was no use sinding for the doctor, an’ 
loQked so swate at me, an’ said for me not to fret, for sure he’d be 
better soon, or he’d go to a better place. An’ 1 thought h%. was 
like a heavenly angel itself already, an’ always was, but then more 
nor ever. Och 1 it’s soon that he’ll be one entirely, let Father 
Shannon say what he will.” 

She sobbed for a minute, while Alice and Ellen looked on, silent 
and pitying. 

“ An’ to-night, my lady, he’s very bad,” she went on, wiping 
away the tears that came quickly again ; “ an’ 1 seed he was go- 
ing fast from me, an’ I was breaking my heart wid the loss of him, 
whin 1 heard one of the men that was in it say, ‘ What’s this he’s 
saying?* says be. ‘An* what is it thin?* says I. ‘About the 
jantleman that praaches at Carra,’ says he ; ‘ he’s a calling for 
him,’ says he. I knowed there wasn’t a praast at all at Carra, an’ 
I thought he was draaming, or out o’ his head, or crazy wid his 
sickness, like ; an* 1 went up close to him, an’ says^ 1, ‘ John,’ says 
I, ' ij^hat is it you want ? ’ says 1 ; ‘ an’ sure if lt*s anything in 
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heaven above or in earth beneath that yer own mother can get for 
ye,’ says I, ' ye shall have it,’ says 1. An’ he put up his two arms 
to my neck, an’ pulled my face down to his lips, that was hot wid 
the faver, an’ kissed me, he did ; an,’ says he, ‘ Mother daar,’ says 
he, * if ye love me,* says he, ‘ fetch me the good jantleman that 
praaches at Carra till I spake to him.’ * Is it the praast you want, 
John, my boy ? * says I ; ‘ sure he’s in it,* says I ; for Michael had 
been for Father Shannon, an’ he had come home wid him half an 
hoiff before. ‘ Oh no, mother,’ says he, ‘it's not him at all that I 
tnaan ; it’s the jantleman that spakes in the little white church at 
Carra ; he’s not a praast at all,’ says he. ‘An’ who is he thin ? ’ 
says I, getting up from the bed, ‘ or where will I find him, or how 
will I get to him ? * •Ye’ll not stir a fut for him thin the night, 
Kitty Dolan,* says my husband ; ‘ are ye mad ? * says he ; ‘ sure 
it’s not his own head the child has at all, at all, or it’s a little hiritic, 
he is,’ says he ; ‘ an* ye won’t show the disrespect to the praast in 
yer own house.* ‘ I’m maaning none,* says I ; ‘ nor more he isn’t 
a hiritic ; but if he was, he’s a bom angel to Michael Dolan any- 
how,* says I ; ‘an’ wid the kiss of l^is lips on my fa^e wouldn’t I 
do the arrant of my own boy, an* he a dying ? by the blessing an* 

I will, if twenty men stud between me an’ it. So tell me where 
I’ll fiiW him, this praast, if there’s the love o’ mercy in any sowl 
o’ ye,* says I. But they wouldn’t spake a word for me, not one of 
them ; so I axed an* axed at one place an’ other, till here I am. 
An’ now, my lady, will the master go for me to my poor boy ? ibr 
he’d maybe be dead wh.le I stand here,” >^4'. 

“ Surely I will,” said Mr. Humphreys, who had come 
she was speaking. Wait but one moment.” ’ \ 

In a moment he came back ready, and he and the 
forth to their walk. Alice looked out anxiously after them. 

“It storms very hard,” she said, and he has not had his 
tea. But he couldn’t wait. Come, Ellen love, we’ll have gurs. 
How will he ever get back again I it will be so deep by that 
time.” 

There was a cloud on her fair brow for a few minutes, but it 
passed away, and quiet and calm as ever she sat down at the little 
tea-table with Ellen. From her face all shadows seemed to have 
down for ever. Hungry and happy, she enjoyed Margery’s good 
bread and butter, and the nice honey, and from time to time cast very 
bright looks at the dear face on the other side of the table, which 
could not help looking bright in reply. Ellen was well pleased for 
her part that the third seat was empty. But Alice looked thought- 
ful sometimes as a gust of wind swept by, and once or twice went 
to the window. 

After tea Alice took out her work, and Ellen put herself con- 
tentedly dov^ on the rug, and sat leaning back against her. 
Silent for very contentment for a while, she sat looking gravely 
into the fire ; while Alice’s fingers drove a little steel hook Birough 
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and tfarough some purse silk in a mysterious fashion that no tft 
could be quick enough to follow, and with such skill and steadiness 
that the work grew fkst under her hand. 

“ I had such a funny dream last night,” said Ellen. 

“ Did you ? what about ? ” , 

“It was pleasant too,” said Ellen, twisting herself round to 
talk, — “but very queer. I dreamed about that gentleman that 
was so kind to me on board the* boat — you know ? — I told you 
about him ? ” * 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, I dreamed of seeing him somewhere, I don’t know 
where, and he didn’t look a bit like himself, only I knew who it 
was ; and I thought I didn’t like to speak to him for fear he 
wouldn’t know me, but then I thought he did, and came up and 
took my hand, and seemed so glad to see me ; and he asked me 
if I had been pious since he saw me.” 

Ellen stopped to laugh. 

“ And what did you tell him ?” 

“ I told him yes. And then 1 thought he seemed so very 
pleased.” 

“ Dreamers do not always keep close to the truth, it seems.” 

“ / didn’t,” said Ellen. “ But then I thought I had, ki my 
dream.” 

Had what ? kept close to the truth ? ” 

“ No, no ; — ^been what he said.” 

** Dreams are queer things,” said Alice. 

“ I have been far enough from being good to*day,” said Ellen 
thoughtfully. 

“ How so, my dear ? ” 

“I don’t know, Miss Alice — because I never apn good, I 
suppose,” 

“^But what has been the matter to-day? ” 

“ Why, those apples ! I thought I would come here so early, 
and then when I found I must do all those baskets of apples first 
I was very ill-humoured ; and Aunt Fortune saw I was and said 
something that made me worse. And I tried as hard as I could 
to get through before dinner, and when I found I couldn’t I said 
I wouldn’t come to dinner, but she made me, and that vexed mt 
more, and I wouldn’t eat scarcely anything, and then when 1 got 
back to the apples again I sewed so hard that I ran the needle 
into my finger ever so far, — see there ! what a mark it left I — and 
Aunt Fortune said it served me right and she was glad of it, and 
that made me angry. I knew 1 was wrong afterwards, dnd 1 was 
very soriy. Isn’t it strange, dear Alice, I should do so when I 
have resolved so hard I wouldn’t ? ” 

“ Not very, my darling, as long as we have such evil heaits as 
ours are — it is strange they should be so evil.” 

“1 told Aunt Fortune afterwards 1 was sonyi but she said 



* jicdOBS spcsak loader th^ words, and words are cheap/ If she 
only wouldn’t say that just as she does I it does worry me so ” 

^ Patience P said Alice, passing her hand over Ellen’s hair 
as she sat looking sorrowfully up at her ; " you must try not to 
give her occasion. Never mind what she says, and overcome evil 
with good,’* 

** That is just what mamma said 1 ” exclaimed Ellen, rising to 
throw her arms round Alice’s neck, and kissing her with all the 
eneigy of love, gratitude, repedtance, and sorrowful recollection. 

^ O what do you think 1 ” she said suddenly, her face changing 
again, — ^ 1 got my letter last night 1 ” 

** Your letter I ” 

Yes, the letter the old man brought— don’t you know ? and it 
was written on the ship, and there was only a little bit from 
mamma, and a little bit from papa, but so good ! papa says she 
is a great deal better, and he has no doubt he will bring her back 
in the spring or summer quite well again. Isn’t that good ? ” 

Very go^ dear Ellen. I am very glad for you.” 

** It was on my bed last night. 1 can’t think how it got there, 
— and don’t care either, so long as J have got it •What are you 
making ? ” , 

A purse,” said Alice, laying it on the table for her inspection. 

Jt will be very pretty. Is the other end to be like this ?*• • 

Yes, and these tassels to finish them off.” 

** Oh, that’s beautiful,” said Ellen, laying them down to try the 
effect ; “ and these rings to fasten it with. Is it black ?” 

No, dar’a. green. ^ am making it for my brother John.” 

A Christmas present I ” exclaimed Ellen. 

** I am afraid not ; he will hardly be here by that time. It may 
do for New Year.” 

How pleasant it must be to make Christmas and New Year 
presents 1 ” said Ellen, after she had watched Alice’s busy 
fingers for a few minutes. “ 1 wish I could make something for 
somebody. Oh 1 1 wonder if I couldn’t make something for 
Mr. Van Brunt 1 Oh, 1 should like to very much 1 ” 

Alice smiled at Ellen’s very wide-open eyes. 

“ What could you make for him ?” 

** I don’t know — that’s the thing. He keeps his money in 
iiis pocket, — and besides, 1 don’t know how to make purses.” 

There are other things besides purses. How would a watch- 
guard do ? Does he wear a watch ? ” 

** I don’t know whether he does or not ; he doesn’t every day, 
1 am sure, but 1 don’t know about Sundays.” 

'^Then we won’t venture upon thaL You might knit him a 
nightcap.” 

** A nightcap ? — ^you’re joking, Alice, aren’t you ? I don’t tibink 
a nightcap would be pretty for a Christmas present, do you 
^Well, what shall we do, Ellen?” said Alice laughing* **1 
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made a pocket pin-cushion for papa once when I was a little girl, 
but I fancy Mr. Van Brunt would not know exactly what use to 
make of such a convenience. I don’t think you would fail to please 
him, though, with anything you should hit upon.” 

** I have got a dollar,” said Ellen, ** to buy stuff with ; it came 
in my letter last night. If I only knew what 1 ” 

Down she went on the rug again, and Alice worked in silence, 
while Ellen’s thoughts ran over every possible and impossible 
article of Mr. Van Brunt’s dress. 

“ I have some nice pieces of fine linen,” said Alice ; “ suppose 
I cut out a collar for him, and you can make it and stitch it, and 
then Margery will starch and iron it for you, all ready to give to 
him. How will that do? Can you stitch well enough ?” 

“O yes, 1 guess I can,” said Ellen. “O thank you, dear 
Alice I you are the best help that ever was. Will he like that, 
do you think ? " 

“ I am sure he will very much." 

“Then that will do nicely,” said Ellen, much relieved. “And 
now, what do you think about Nancy’s Bible?” 

“ Nothing cbuld be better, only that I am afraid Nancy would 
either sell it for something else, or let ii go to destruction very 
quickly. I never heard of her spending five minutes over a bool^ 
and the Bible, I am afraid, last of all.” * * 

“ But I think,” said Ellen, slowly, “ I think she would not spoil 
K or sell it cither if / gave it to her.” 

And she told Alice about Nancy’s asking for the kiss last night. 

“ That’s the most hopeful thing I have heard about Nancy for 
a long time,” said Alice. “ We will get the Bible by all means, 
‘ my dear, — a nice one, — and I hope you will be able to persuade 
her to read it.” 

She rose as she spoke and went to the glass door. Ellen 
followed her, and they looked out into the night. It w^s very 
dark^ She opened the door for a moment, but the wind drove 
the snow into theii faces, and they were glad to shut it again. 

“It’s almost as bad as the night we were out, isn’t it?” said 
Ellen. 

“ Not such a heavy fall of snow, I think, but it is very windy 
and cold. Papa will be late getting home.” 

“ 1 am sorry you are worried, dear Alice.” 

“ 1 am not worried, love. 1 have often known papa out 
late before, but this is rather a hard night for a long walk. Come, 
we’ll try to make a good use of the time while we are waiting. 
Suppose you read to me while I work.” 

She took down a volume of Cowper and found his adcount of 
the three pet hares. Ellen read it, and then several of his smaller 
pieces of poetry. Then followed a long talk about hares and other 
animals ; about Cowper and his friends and his way of life. 
Time passed swiftly away ; it was getting late. 
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" How weary papa will be,” said Alice, he has had nothing to 
eat since dinner. I’ll tell you what we’ll do, Ellen,” she 
exclaimed, as she threw her work down, ** we’ll make some 
chocolate for him — ^that’ll be the very thing. Ellen, dear, run 
into the kitchen and ask Margery to bring me the little chocolate 
pot, and a pitcher of night’s milk.” 

Margery brought them. The pot was set on the coals, and Alice 
had cut up the chocolate that* it might melt the quicker. Ellen 
watched it with great interest, till it was melted, and the boiling 
water stirred in, and the whole was simmering quietly on the coals. 

“ Is it done now ? ” 

** No, it must boil a little while, and then the milk must be put 
in, and when that is boiled the eggs, and then it will be done.” 

With Margery and the chocolate pot the cat had walked in. 
Ellen immediately tried to improve his acquaintance ; that was 
not so easy. The Captain chose the comer of the rug farthest 
from her in spite of all her calling and coaxing, paying her no 
more attention than if he had not heard her. Ellen crossed over 
to him and began most tenderly and respectfully^ to stroke his 
head and back, touching his soft 4iair with great care. Parry 
presently lifted up his head uneasily, as much as to say, “ I 
wonder how long this is going to last,” and finding there was 
every prospect of its lasting some time, he fairly got up and 
walked to the other end of the rug. Ellen followed him and 
tried again, with exactly the same effect. 

“ Well, cat, you aren’t very kind,” said she, at length ; “ Alice, 
he won’t let me have anything to do with him 1 ” 

** 1 am sorry, my dear, he is so unsociable ; he is a cat of very 
bad taste, that is all I can say.” • 

“ But I never saw such a cat I he won’t let me touch him ever 
so softly ; he lifts up his head and looks as cross ! — and then 
walks off.” 

“ He don’t know you yet, and truth is. Parry has no fanoy for 
extending the circle of his acquaintance. O kitty, kitty ! ” said 
Alice, fondly stroking his head, “ why don’t you behave better ?” 

Parry lifted his head, and opened and shut his eyes with an ex- 
piession of great satisfaction very different from that he had be- 
stowed upon Ellen. Ellen gave him up for the present as a 
hopeless case, and tume*d her attention to the chocolate, which 
had now received the milk, and must be watched lest it should 
run over, which Alice said it would very easily do when once it 
began to boil again. Meanwhile Ellen wanted to know what 
chocolate was made of, where it came from, where it was made 
best, burning her little face in the fire all the time lest the pot 
should boil over while she was not looking. At last the chocolate 
began to gather a rich froth, and Ellen called out — 

Oh, Alioe, look here quick t here’s the shape of the spoon on 
the top of the chocolate i do look at it” 
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An iron spoon was in tiie pot, and its shape was distinctly 
lalsed on the smooth, frothy surface. As they were bodi bendii ^ , 
forward to watch it, Alice waiting to take the pot off, tibe mom^t 
it began to boil, Ellen heard a slight click of the lock of the door, 
and turning her head was a little startled to see a stranger there^ 
landing still at the far end of the room. She touched Alice’s 
arm without looking round. But Alice started to her feet with a 
slight scream, and in another minute had thrown her arms round 
ibe stranger and was locked in his. Ellen knew what it m^nt 
now very welL She turned away as if she had nothing to do with 
what was going on th^re, and lifted the pot of chocolate off the 
fire with infinite difficulty ; but it was going to boil over, and she 
would have broken her back rather than not do it. And then she 
stood with her back to the brother and sister, looking into the 
fire, ais if she was^ determined not to see them till she couldn’t 
help it But what she was thinking of, Ellen could not have told, 
then or afterward. It was but a few minutes, though it seemed 
to her a great many, before they drew near the fire. Curiosity 
began to be s*^rong, and she looked round to see if the new-comer 
was like Alice. No, not a bit, — how different !— darker hair and 
eyes — ^not a bit like her ; handsome enough, too, to be her 
brother. And Alice did not look like herself ; her usually calm, 
sweet face was quivering and sparkling now, lit up as Ellen had 
never seen it, oh, how bright ! Poor Ellen herself had never 
looked duller, in her life ; and when Alice said gaily, “ This is my 
brother, Ellen,” — ^her confusion of thoughts and feelings resolved 
themselves into a flood of tears ; she sprang and hid her &ce in 
Alice’s arms. 

Ellen’s were not the only eyes that were full just then, but of 
course she didn’t know that. 

“ Come, Ellen,” whispered Alice, presently, “ look up I what 
kind of a welcome is this ? come I we have no business with tears 
just 'now, — won’t you run into the kitchen for me, love,” she added 
more low, ** and ask Margery to bring some bread and butter, and 
anything else she has that is fit for a traveller ? ” 

Glad of an escape, Ellen darted away that her wet face might 
not be seen. The brother and sister were busily talking when she 
returned. 

“John,” said Alice, “this is my little sister that I wrote to you 
about — Ellen Montgomery. Ellen, this is your brother as weU as 
mine, you know.” 

“Stop 1 stop 1” said her brother. “Miss Ellen, this sister of 
mine is giving us away to each other at a great rate,— «1 should 
like to know first what you say to it. Are you willing to take a 
strange brother upon her recommendation ? ” 

Hidf inclined to laugh, Ellen glanced at the speaker’s fitce, 
but meeting the grave though somewhat comical look of two 
very keen eyes, she looked down again, and merely answered “yes.” 
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hm giavely on lips. 

Probably Ellen thought there was a difference between John 
Humphreys and Mr. Van Brunt, or the young gentlemmi of die 
apple-paring ; for though she coloured a good deal, she made no 
objection and showed no displeasure. Alice and she now busied 
themselves with getting the cups and saucers out of the cupboard, 
and setting the table ; but all that evening, through whatever was 
doing, Ellen’s eyes sought the stranger as if by fascination. She 
watched him whenever she could without being noticed. At first 
she was in doubt what to think of him ; she was quite sure from 
that one look into Ins eyes that he was a person to be feared ; 
there was no doubt of that; as to the rest she didn’t know. 

And what have my two sisters been doing to spend the even- 
ing?” said John Humphreys, one time that Alice was gone into 
the kitchen on some kind errand for him. 

Talking, sir,” said Ellen doubtfully. 

Talking ! this whole evening ? Alice must have improved. 
What have you been talking about ? ” 

** Hares and dogs, and about l^lr. Cowper, anil some other 
things ” 

Private affairs, eh ? ” said he, with again the look Ellen had 
seen before. 

** Yes, sir,” said Ellen, nodding and laughing. 

" And how came you upon Mr. Cowper ? ” 

“Sir?” 

“ How came you to be talking about Mr. Cowper ? ” 

“ 1 was reading about his hares, and about John Gilpin ; and 
then Alice told me about Mr. Cowper and his friends.” 

“ Well, I don’t know after all that you have had a pleasanter 
evening than I have had,” said her questioner, “ though I have 
been riding hard with the cold wind in my face, and the driving 
snow doing all it could to discomfort me. 1 have had this jrery 
bright fireside before me all the way.” 

He fell into a fit of grave musing, which lasted till Alice came 
in ; then suddenly fell a fumbling in his pocket. 

“ Here’s a note for you,” said he, throwing it into her lap. 

“A note I — Sophia Marshman ! — where did you get it?” 

“From her own hand. • Passing there to-day, 1 thought I must 
stop a moment to speak to them, and had no notion of doing more { 
but Mrs. Marshman was very kind, and Miss Sophia in despair, 
so the end of it was I dismounted and went in to await the pre- 
paring of that billet, while my poor nag was led off to the stables 
and a fresh horse supplied me. 1 fancy that tells you on what 
oondittons.” 

Charming t ” said Alice, “ to spend Christmas,^! am very 
gla4 j I sbo jld like to very much-*<*with you, dear. If 1 can only 
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b-morrow, she says we must come ; but 1 doubt the weather 
will'not let us ; we shall see.” 

** I rode Prince Charlie down. He is a good traveller, and the 
sleighing will be fine if the snow be not too deep. The old sleigh 
is in being yet, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, yes 1 in good order. Ellen, what are you looking so grave 
about ? you are going too.” 

“II” said Ellen, a great spot of crimson coming In each 
cheek. 

“ To be sure ; do you think 1 am going to leave you behin'd.” 

« But ” 

“But what?” 

“ There won*t be room.” 

“ Room in the sleigh ? Then we^ll put John on Prince Charlie, 
and let him ride there postilion-fashion.” 

“ But — Mr. Hv:*nphreys ? ” 

“ He always goes on horseback ; he will ride Sharp or old 
John.” 

In great delight Ellen gave Alice an earnest kiss ; and then 
they all gath*ed round the table to take their chocolate, or rather 
to see John take his, which his sister would not let him wait for 
any longer. The stoim had ceased, and through the brol^en 
clouds the moon and stars were looking out, so they were nd* more 
uneasy for Mr. Humphreys, and expected him every moment. 
Still the supper was begun and ended without him, and they had 
drawn round the fire again before his welcome step was at last 
heard. 

There was new joy then ; new embracing, and questioning and 
answering ; the little circle opened to let him in ; and Alice 
brought the comer of the table to his side, and poured him out a 
cup of hot chocolate. But after drinking half of it, and neglecting 
the eatables beside him, he sat with one hand in the other, his 
arm Jeaning- on his knee, with a kind of softened gravity upon his 
countenance. 

“Is your chocolate right, papa?” said Alice at length. 

“ Very good, my daughter I ” 

He finished the cup, but then went back to his old attitude and 
look. Gradually they ceased their conversation, and waited with 
respectful affection and some ''uriosity for him to speak ; something 
of more than common interest seemed to be m his thoughts. He 
sat looking earnestly in the fire, sometimes with almost a smile on 
his face, and gently striking one hand in the palm of the other* 
And sitting so, without moving or stirring his eyes, he sajd at last, 
as though the words had been forced from him, “ Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift I ” 

As he added no more, Alice said gently, “ What have you seen 
10 -night, papa?” , 
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He roused himself and pushed the empty cup towards her. 

** A little more, my daughter ; 1 have seen the fairest sight, 
almost, a man can see in this world I have seen a little ransomed 
spirit go home to its rest. Oh, that ‘ unspealcable gift I * ” 

He pressed his lips thoughtfully together while he stirred his 
chocolate ; but having drunk it he pushed the table from him, and 
drew up his chair. 

You had a long way to go, papa,” observed Alice again. 

Yes, a long way there ; 1 don’t know what it was coming 
home ; I never thought of it. How independent the spirit can be 
of eKtemals 1 I scarcely felt the storm to-night” 

“ Nor 1,” said his son. 

“ 1 had a long way to go,” said Mr. Humphreys ; “ that poor 
woman — that Mrs. Dolan — she lives in the woods behind the Cat’s 
Back, a mile beyond Carra-carra, or more — it seemed a long mile 
to-night ; and a more miserable place I never saw yet. A little 
rickety shanty, the storm was hardly kept out o^it, and no appear- 
ance of comfort or nicety anywhere or m anything. There were 
several men gathered round the hre, and in a corner, on a 
miserable kind of bed, I saw the sick child. His eye met mine 
the moment 1 went in, and I thought I had seen him before, but 
couldn’t at first make out where. Do you remember, Alice, a little 
ragged boy, with a remarkably, briglit pleasant face, who has 
planted himself regularly every Sunday morning for some time 
past in the south aisle of the church, and stood there all servite 
time?” 

Alice said no. 

“ I have noticed him often, and noticed him as paying a most 
fixed and steady attention. 1 have repeatedly tried to catch him on 
his way out of church, to speak to him, but always failed. I asked 
him to-night, when I first went in, ^f he knew me. ‘ 1 do, sir,’ he 
said. I asked him where he had seen me. He said, * In the 
church beyant.’ ‘ So,’ said I, ‘ you are the little boy 1 have seen 
there so regularly ; what did you come there for?’ 

“ ‘ To hear yer honor spake the good words.’ * 

“ * What good words ? ’ said I ; * about what ? ’ 

“ He said, ' About Him that was slain, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood.’ 

“ * And do you think He has washed away yours ? ’ I said. 

“ He smiled at me very expressively. I suppose it was some- 
what difficult for him to speak ; and to tell the truth so it was for 
me, for 1 was taken by surprise ; but the people in the hut had 
gathered round, and 1 wished to hear him say more, for their sake 
as well as own. I asked him why he thought his sins were 
washed atvay. He gave me foi answer part of the verse, * Suffer 
little children to come unto me,’ but did not finish it. * Do you 
think you are very sick, John ? * I asked. 

^ * 1 am, sir,’ he said. * I’ll not be long here.* 
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** He lifted one little thin bony arm from under hie coveiM^ 
and through all the dirt and pallor of his face the smile ef heaven 
, I am sure was on it, as he looked and pointed upward and 
answered, * Jesus !' 

I asked him presently, as soon as I could, what he had wished 
to see me for. I don’t know whether he heard me or not ; he lay 
with his eyes half closed, breathing with difficulty. I doubted 
whetlier he would speak again ; and indeed, for myself, I bad heard 
and seen enough to satisfy me eniirely ; for the sake of the group 
around the bed I could have desired something further. They 
kept perfect stillness ; awed, 1 think, by a profession of &ith sudi 
as they had never heard before. They and I stood watching him, 
and at the end of a few minutes, not more than ten or fifteen, he 
opened his eyes, and with sudden life and strength rose up half 
way in bed, exclaiming, * Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift 1 * — and then fell back — just dead.” 

The old gentleman’s voice was husky as he finished, for Alice 
and Ellen were both weeping, and John Humphreys had covered 
his face with his hands. 


** 1 have felt,” said the old gentleman presently, as if 1 could 
have shouted out his words — his dying words — ^all the way as I 
came home. My little girl,” said he, drawing Ellen to him, ‘‘dc 
you know the meaning of those sweet things of which little J61m 
Dolan’s mind was so full ? ” 


Ellen did not speak. 

** Do you know what it is to be a sinner? and what it is to be a 
forgiven child of God ? ” 

“ I believe I do, sir,” Ellen said. 

He kissed her forehead and blessed her ; and then said, Let 
us pray.” * 

It was late; the servants had gone to bed, and they were 
alone. Oh, what a thanksgiving Mr. Humphreys poured forth 
for that “ unspeakable gift ; ” that they, every one there, had been 
madfe to know and rejoice in it ; for the poor little boy, rich in 
faith, who had just gone home in the same rejoicing ; for their 
own loved one who was there already ; and for the hope of joining 
them soon in safety and joy, to sing with them the “ new song ” 
for ever and ever. 


There were no dry eyes in the roon^ And when they arose, 
Mr. Humphreys, after giving bis daughter the usual kiss forgood^ 
night, gave one to Ellen too, which he had never done before, and 
then going to his son and laying both hands on his shoulders, 
kissed his cheek also ; then silently took his ' candle and 


went. 


They lingered a little while after he was gone, standing round 
the fire as if loth to part, but in grave silence, each busy with hts 
own thoughts. Alice’s ended by fiidng on hm* hrother, for laying 
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Itor hand and her head eaTelessly on his shoulder, she said, ^ 
so you have been well all this time, John ?** 

He turned his face towards her without speaking, but Ellen as 
well as his sister saw the look of love with which he answered her 
question, rather of endearment than inquiry ; and from that 
minute Ellen’s mind was made up as to the doubt which had 
troubled her. She went to bed quite satisfied that her new brother 
was a decided acquisition. * 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE JINGLING OF SLEIGH-BELLS. 

The night wm winter in hif roughest ewfOd. 

The morning sharp and clear 

. . . The vault is blue 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. • 

• COWVBR. 

B £F0RE Ellen’s eyes were open the next morning, almost 
before she awoke, the thought of the Christmas visit, the 
sleigh-ride, John Humphreys, and the weather, all rushed 
into her mind at once, and started her half up in the bed to look 
out of the window. Well frosted the panes of glass were, but 
at the corners and edges unmistakable bright gleams of light 
came in. 

“Oh, Alice, It’s beautiful!” cxqjaimed Ellen; “look how the 
sun is shining I and ’tisn’t very cold. Are we going to-day?” 

“ 1 don’t know yet, EUie, but wc shall know very soon. Well 
settle that at breakfast” 

At breakfast it was settled. They were to go, and set off directly. 
Mr. Humphreys could not go with them, because he had promts^ 
to bury little John Dolan ; the priest had declared he would have 
nothing to do with it, and the poor mother had applied to Mr. 
Humphreys as being the clergyman her child had most trusted and 
loved to hear. It seemed that little John had persuaded her out 
of half her prejudices by 4iis affectionate talk and blameless be- 
haviour during some time past. Mr. Humphreys, therefore, must 
Stay at home that day. He promised, however, to follow them die 
next, and would by no means permit them to wait for him. He 
said the day was fine, and they must improve it ; and he should 
be pleased to have them with their friends as long as possible. 

So the little travelling bag was stuffed with more things than it 
seem^ possible to get into it. Among the rest Ellen brought her 
little red Bibl^ which Alice decided should go in John’s pocket $ 
Uw little caipet-bag could not take it Ellen was afraid it nev«r 
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would be locked. By dint of much pushing and crowding, how- 
ever, locked it was ; and they made themselves ready. Over 
Ellen’s merino dress and coat went an old fur tippet ; a little shawl 
was tied round her neck ; her feet were cased in a pair of warm 
moccasins, which belonging to Margery were of course a world too 
big for her, but “ anything but cold,” as their owner said. Her 
nice blue hood would protect her head well, and Alice gave her a 
green veil to save her eyes from the glare of the snow. When 
Ellen shuffled out of Alice’s room in this trim, John gave her. one 
of his grave looks, and saying she looked like Mother Bunch, 
begged to know how she expected to get to the sleigh ; he said she 
would want a footman indeed to wait upon her, to pick up her 
slippers, if she went in that fashion. However, he ended by pick- 
ing ker up, carried her and set her down safely in the sleigh. 
Alice followed, and in another minute they were off. 

Ellen’s deligSV was unbounded. Presently they turned round a 
comer and left the house behind out of sight ; and they were 
speeding away along a road that was quite new to her. Ellen’s 
heart felt lik« dancing for joy. Nobody would have thought it, 
she sat so still and quiet between Alice and her brother ; but her 
eyes were very bright as they looked joyously about her, and every 
now and then she could not help smiling to herself. Nothi/igWas 
wanting to the pleasure of that ride. The day was of winter’s fair- 
est ; the blue sky as clear as if clouds had never dimmed or crossed 
it. None crossed it now. It was cold, but not bitterly cold, nor 
windy ; the sleigh skimmed along over the smooth frozen surface 
of the snow as if it was no trouble at all to Prince Charlie to draw 
it ; and the sleigh-bells jingled and rang, the very music for Ellen’s 
thoughts to dance to. And t»ien with somebody she liked very 
much on each side of her, and pleasures untold in the prospect, no 
wonder she felt as if her heart could not hold any more. The 
green veil could not be kept on, everything looked so beautiful in 
thaft morning’s sun. The long wide slopes of untrodden and un- 
spotted snow too bright sometimes for the eye to look at ; the 
shadows that here and there lay upon it, of woodland and scattered 
trees ; the very brown fences, and the bare arms and branches of 
the leafless trees showing sharp against the white ground and 
clear, bright heaven ; all seemed lovely in her eyes. For 

<*lt is content of heart 
Gives nature power to please.” 

She could see nothing that was not pleasant. And besides they 
were in a nice little redsleigh, with a warm buffalo robe, and Prince 
Charlie was a fine, spirited grey and scarcely ever needed to be 
touched with the whip ; at a word of encouragement from his driver 
he would toss his head and set forward with new life,^aking all the 
bells jingle again. To be sure she would have bera just as happy 
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If they had had the poorest of vehicles on runnerSi with old John 
instead ; but still it was pleasanter so. 

Their road at first was through a fine undulating country like diat 
between the Nose and Thirl wall ; &nnhouses and patches of wood- 
land scattered here and there. It would seem that the minds of 
all the party were full of the same thoughts, for after a very long 
silence Alice’s first word, almost sigh, was — 

“ This is a beautiful world, John I ” 

^ Beautiful ! — wherever you cah escape from the signs of man’s 
presence and influence.” 

“ Isn’t that almost too strong ? ” said Alice. 

He shook his head, smiling somewhat sadly, and touched 
Prince Charlie, who was indulging himself in a walk. 

“ But there are bright exceptions,” said Alice. 

“ I believe it ; never so much as when I come home.” 

Are there none around you, then, in whc>{pL«,you can have 
confidence and sympathy ? ” 

He shook his head again. Not enough, Alice. I long for 
you every day of my life.” 

Alice turned her head quick away. • 

“ It must be so, my dear sister,” he said presently ; “ we can 
never expect to find it otherwise. There are, as you say, bright 
except^ns, — many of them ; but in almost all I find some sad 
want. We must wait till we join the spirits of the just made 
perfect, before we see society that will be all we wish for ” 

“ What is Ellen thinking of all this while ? ” said Alice 
presently, bending down to see her face. “ As grave as a judge t 
— what are you musing about ? ” 

“ I was thinking,” said Ellen, “ how men could help the world’s 
being beautiful.” • 

“ Don’t trouble your little head with that question,” said John 
smiling ; “long may it be before you are able to answer it. 
Look at those snow birds ’ ” 

By degrees the day wore on. About one o’clock they stoffj^ed 
at a farm-house to let the horse rest, and to stretch their own 
limbs, which Ellen for her part was very glad to do. The people 
of the house received them with great hospitality, and offered them 
pumpkin pies and sweet cider. Alice bad brought a basket of 
sandwiches, and Prince Charlie was furnished with a bag of com 
Thomas had stowed away in the sleigh for him ; so they were all 
well refreshed and rested and warmed before they set off again* 
From home to Ventnor, Mr. Marshman’s place, was more fjfcaa 
thirty miles, and the longest, because the most difficult, part of the 
way was still before them. Ellen, however, soon became slei^y, 
from riding in the keen air ; she was content now to have the 
green veil over her face, and sitting down in the bottom of the 
sleigh, her head leaning against Alice, and covered well with the 
buffalo robe, Ihe slept in happy unconsciousness of hill and dalet 
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aras drawing towards four o^:lQck when Alice, with aome 
difficulty roused her to see the approach to the house and get 
wide awake before they should reach it. They turned from 
road and entered by a gateway into some pleasure-grounds, 
through which a short drive brought them to die house. These 
grounds were fine, but the wide lawns were a smooth spread of 
snow now ; the great skeletons of oaks ' and elms were bare and 
wintfy ; and patches of shrubbery offered little but tufts and 
bunches of brown twigs and stems. It might have looked dmary, 
but that some well-grown evergreens were clustered round the 
house, and others scattered here and there relieved the eye ; a 
few holly bushes, singly and in groups, proudly displayed their 
bright, dark leaves and red berries ; and one unrivalled hemlock 
OB the west threw its graceful shadow quite across the lawn, on ' 
which, as oi'<,^{^elf, the white chimney-tops, and the naked 
branches of oaks and elms, was the faint smile of the afternoon 
sun. 

A servant came to take the horse, and Ellen, being first rid of 
her moccasins, went with John and Alice up the broad flight of 
steps and into the house.' They entered a large, handsome 
square hall with a blue and white stone floor, at one side of which 
the staircase went winding up. Here they were met by ai^ young 
lady, very lively and pleasant-faced, who threw her arms round 
Alice and kissed her a great many times, seeming very glad 
indeed to see her. She welcomed Ellen too with such warmth 
that she began to feel almost as if she had been sent for and 
expected ; told Mr. John he had behaved admirably ; and then 
led them into a laige room where was a group of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The welcome they got here was less lively but quite as kind. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshman were fine, handsome old people, of 
stately presence, and most dignified as well as kind in their 
deportment. Ellen saw that Alice was at home here, as if she 
had been a daughter of the family. Mrs. Marshman also stooped 
down and kissed Ellen, telling her she was very glad she had 
come, and that there were a number of young people there who 
would be much pleased to have her help them keep Christmas. 
Ellen could not make out yet who any of the rest of the company 
were. John and Alice seemed to know them all, and there was 
a buzz of pleasant voices and a great bustle of shaking hands. , 

The children had all gone out to walk, and as they had had 
their dinner a great while aq^o it was decided that Ellen should 
take hers that day with the lelder part of the family. While they 
were waiting to be called to dinner and eveybody else was 
talking and laughing, old Mr. Marshman took notice of little 
£Uen, and drawing her from Alice’s side to his own, began a kmg 
imversation. He asked her a great many questions, some d 
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Aem iudi fiinny ones that she could not help laughing, hut she 
answered them dll, and now and then so that she made him laugh 
too. By the time {he butler came to say dinner was ready ^ 
had almost forgotten she was a stranger. Mr. Marshman himself 
led her to the dining-room, begging the elder ladies would excuse 
him, but he felt bound to give his attention to the greatest 
stranger in the company. He placed her on his right hand and 
took the greatest care of her aR dinner-time ; once sending her 
plate the whole length of the table for some particular little thing 
he thought she would like. On the other side of Ellen sat Mrs. 
Chauncey, one of Mr. Marshman’s daughters ; a lady with a sweet, 
gentle, quiet face and manner that made Ellen like to sit by her. 
Another daughter, Mrs. Gillespie, had more of her mother’s 
stately bearing ; the third. Miss Sophia, who met them first in the 
hall, was very unlike both the others, but lively^j^^agreeable and 
good-humoured. 

Dinner gave place to the dessert, and that in its turn was re- 
moved with the cloth. Ellen was engaged in munching almonds 
and raisins, admiring the brightness of mahogany, find the richly 
cut and coloured glass, and silver decanter stands, which were re- 
flected in it, when a door at the farther end of the room kalf- 
opfened, a little figure came partly in, and, holding the door in her 
hand, stood looking doubtfully sdong the table, as if seeking for 
someone. 

What is the matter, Ellen ? ” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

•• Mrs. Bland told me, mamma,” she began, her eye not ceasing Its 
uneasy quest, but then, breaking off and springing to Alice's side, 
she threw her arms around her neck, and gave her certainly the 
wannest of all the warm welcomes^she had had that day. 

*• Hallo 1 ” cried Mr. Marshman, rapping on the table ; “ that’s 
too much for anyone’s share. Come here, you baggage, and give 
me just such another.” 

The little girl came near accordingly, and hugged and kissedlim 
with a very good will, remarking, however, “ Ah, but I’ve seen you 
before to-day, grandpapa ! ” 

“ Well, here’s somebody you’ve not seen before,” said he, good- 
humouredly, pulling her round to Ellen, “ here’s a new friend for 
you, a young lady from the great city, so you must brush up your 
country manners — Miss Ellen Montgomery, come from — pshaw I 
what is it ? come from ” 

^ London, grandpapa ? ” said the little girl, as, with a mixture of 
simplicity and kindness, she took Ellen’s hand and kissed her oa 
the cheein 

** From Carra-carra, sir,” said Ellen, smiling. 

** Go along with you,” said he, laughing, and pinching her cheek. 
'^Take her away, Ellen, take her away, and mind you take good 
care of herT Tell Mrs. Bland she is one m grandpapa’s 
guests.” 
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, The two children had not, however, reached, doot, when 
Ellen Chauncey exclaimed, ** Wait, oh I wait a 'minute 1 1 must 
speak to Aunt Sophia about the bag.” And flyi|»g to her side, there 
followed an earnest whispering, and then a nod and a smile from 
Aunt Sophia ; and, satisfied, Ellen returned to her companion mid 
led her out of the dining-room. 

We have both got thie same name,” said she, as they w^t along 
a wide corridor ; ** how shall we know which is which ? 

“ Why,” said Ellen, laughing, “ when you say Ellen I shall know 
you mean me, and when I say it you will know I mean you. I 
shouldn’t be calling myself, you know.” 

** Yes, but when somebody else calls Ellen, we shall both have 
to run. Do you run when you are called ? ” 

** Sometimes,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“Ah, but I*A«^Ways ; mamma always makes me. 1 thought 
perhaps you were ifke Marianne Gillespie — she waits often as much 
as half a minute before she stirs when anybody calls her. Did you 
come with Miss Alice ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you love her ? ” 

“ Very much 1— oh, very much 1 ” ^ 

Little Ellen looked at her companion’s rising colour with a glance 
of mixed curiosity and pleasure, in which lay a strong promise ot 
glowing love. 

“ So do I,” she answered, gaily ; “ 1 am very glad she is come, 
and I am very glad you are come, too.” 

The little speaker pushed open a door, and led Ellen into the 
presence of a group of young people rather older than themselves. 

“ Marianne,” said she to ont of them, a handsome girl of four- 
teen, “this is Miss Ellen Montgomery — she came with Alice, 
and she is come to keep Christmas with us — aren’t you glad? 
There’ll be quite a parcel of us when what’s-her-name comes — 
won't there ? ” 

Marianne shook hands with Ellen. 

“ She is one of grandpapa’s guests, I can tell you,” said little 
Ellen Chauncey ; “ and he says we must brush up our country 
manners — she’s come from the great city.” 

“ Do you think we are a set of ignoramuses, Miss Ellen ? ” in- 
quired a well-grown boy of fifteen, who looked enough like 
Marianne Gillespie to prove him her brother. 

“ I don’t know what that is,” said Ellen. 

“ Well, do they do things /better in the great city than we do 
here?” 

I don’t know how you do them here,” said Ellen. 

“ Don’t you ? Come ; stand out of my way, right and left, all 
of you, will you, and give me a chance ? Now then I ” 

Conscious that he was amusing most of the paity, he placed 
himself gravely at a little distance from Ellen, and inarching 
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solemnly up to her bowed doim t6 her-knees— slowly raising ^ 
his head stepped back. " , ' , ' 

“ Miss Ellen Montgomery, I am rejoiced to haVe ther pleasure of 
seeing you at V^ntnor. — Isn't that polite, now ? is that like prhat 
you have been accustomed to, Miss Montgomery ? ” 

“ No, sir, thank you,” said Ellen, who laughed in spite of her- 
self. The mirth of the others redoubled. 

“May I request to be informed, then,” continued Gillespie, 

“ what is the fasjiion of making bows in the great city ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Ellen* ; “ 1 never saw a boy inake a bow 
before.” 

“ Humph ! I guess country manners will do for you,” said 
William, turning on his heel. 

“You’re giving her a pretty specimen of ’em, Bill,” said another 
boy. ^ 

“ For shame, William ! ” cried little Ellen Chauncey ; “ didn’t 
I tell you she was bne of grandpapa’s guests ? Come here, Ellen, 
I’ll take yon somewhere else ! ” 

She seized Ellen’s hand and pulled hj- towards the*door, but 
suddenly stopped again. 

“ Oh, 1 forgot to tell you I ” she said ; “ I asked Aunt Sophia 
abouwtl^f bag of moroccos, and she said she would have ’em early 
to-morrow morning, and then we can divide ’em nghi away.” 

“We mustn’t divide etn till Maggie comes,” said Marianne. 

“ Oh, no, not till Maggie comes,” said little Ellen ; and then 
lan off again. 

“ I am so glad you are come,” said she ; “ the others are all so 
much older, and they have all so much to do together — and now 
you can help me think what 1 will make for mamma. Hush ! 
don’t say a word about it ! ” 

' They entered the large drawing-room, where old and young 
were gatheied for tea. The children, who had dined early, sa^ 
down to a well-spread table, at which Miss Sophia presided ; the 
elder persons were standing or sitting in different parts of the 
room. Ellen, not being hungry, had leisure to look about her, 
and her eye soon wandeied from the tea-table in eearqh of her 
old friends. Alice was sitting by Mrs. Marshman, talking with 
two other ladies ; but Ellen smiled presently as she caught her 
eye from the far end of the room, and got a little nod of recogni- 
tion. John came up just then tc set down his coffee-cup, and 
asked her what she was smiling at. 

“That’s city manners,” said William^ Gillespie, “to laugh at 
what’s going on.” • 

“ I have no doubt we shall all follow the example,” said John 
" Humphreys gravely, “if the young gentleman will try to give tfs 
a smile.” 

The young gentleman had just accommodated himself with an 
outiagcously large mouthful of bread and sweetmeats, and if ever 
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^ well^sposed, eoin{i^kiice with ihe reque^ wa» impossible. 

of the vest, however, not even his sist^, could keep their 
countenances, l^rithe eyt of the speaker had pointed and shaipened 
his words ; and William, very red in the face, was understoqd to 
mumnle, as soon as mumbling was possible, that *‘he wouldn’t 
lat^h unless he had a mind to,” and a threat to “ do something ” 
to his tormentor. 

** Only not cat me,” said John, with a shade of expression in 
his look and tone which overcame the whole party, himself and 
poor William alone retaining entire gravity. 

“What’s all this— what’s all this? What’s all this laughing 
about ? ” said old Mr. Marshman, looking up. 

“T^kis young gentleman, sir,” said John, “has been endeavour- 
ing— with a mouthful of arguments — to prove to us the inferiority 
of city man: **rs to those learned in the country.” 

“ Will I ” said Ine old gentleman, glancing doubtfully at William’s 
discomfited face ; then added sternly, “ I don’t care where your man- 
ners were learnt, sir, but I advise you to be very particular as to the 
sort you bring with you here. Now, Sophia, let us have some music.” 

He set the children a-d«4ncing, and as Ellen did not know how, 
he kept her by him, and kept her very much amused too, in his 
own way ; then he would have her join in the dancing, and bade 
Ellen Chauncey give her lessons. There was a little backwardness 
at first, and then Ellen was jumping away with the rest, and 
thinking it perfectly delightful, as Miss Sophia’s piano rattled out 
merry jigs and tunes, and little feet flew over the floor as light as 
the hearts they belonged to. At eight o’clock the young ones 
were dismissed, and bade good-night to their elders ; and pleased 
with the kind kiss Mrs. Mprshman had given her as well as her 
little granddaughter, Ellen went off to bed very happy. 

The room to which her companion led her was the very picture 
of comfort. It was not too large, furnished w'ith plain, old- 
fashioned furniture, and lighted and warmed by a cheerful wood 
fire. T he very old bra ss-headed andi rons that stretched themselves 
out upon the hearth with such a look of being at home, seemed to 
say, “ You have come to the right place for comfort.” A little 
dark mahogany book-case in one place — an o*dd toilet-table of 
the same stuff in another : and opposite the Are an old-fashioned 
high post-bedstead, with Its handsoi^e Marseilles quilt and ample 
pillows, looked very tempting. Between this and the far side of 
the room, in the comer, another bed was spread on the floor. 

“ This is Aunt Sophia’s room,” said little Ellen Chauncey ; 

“ this is where you are to feleep.” ^ 

“ And where will Alice be ? ” said the other Ellen. ^ 

“Oh, she’ll sleep here, in this bed, with Aunt Sojjhia ; that is 
because the house is so full, you know ; and here is your bed, 
hereon the floor. Oh, delicious ! 1 wish I was going to sleep here. 
Don^ you love to sleep on the floor? I do. 1 think it’s fun.” 



Anybody mlgbi have ihiwght It ^n to sleep on toat bed, Ifyt 
Instead pf a b^tead it was luxuitoftoly l^led on mattvesses. Ite 
two chlidren sat down together on toe foot of it 

** 7^ is Aunt Sophia’s room,” continued little Ellen, ^ and neat 
to It, OQ| of that door, is our dressk^-room, and neact to that k 
wherensamma and I sleep. Do you undress and dress yourself? ” 
“To be sure 1 do," said Ellen, “always." 

“ So do 1 ; but Marianne Gillespie won’t even put on her shoes 
and stockings for herself." 

“Who does it, then ? " said Ellen. 

' “ Why, Lester — Aunt Matilda’s maid. Mamma sent away her 
maid when we came here, and she says if she had fifty she wqptild 
like me to do everything I can for myself. I shouldn’t think it was 
pleasant to have anyone put on one’s shoes and stockings for you, 
should you?” .-s' 

“ No, indeed,” said Ellen. “ Then you live here all the time ? ” 
“Oh, yes, ever since papa didn’t come back from that long 
voyage^we live here since then.” 

“ Is he coming back soon ? ’’ 

“ No,” said little Ellen, gravely, “ he'never came back— he never 
will come back any more.” ' 

Elleo was sorry she had asked, and both children were silent 
for a minute. 

“I’ll tell you what !” said little Ellen, jumping up, “mamma 
said we mustn’t sit up too long talking, so I’ll run and get my 
things and bring ’em here, and we can undress together ; won^ 
that be a nice way?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SCRAPS OF MOROCCO AND TALK. « 

He that leeei anything, and geu wUdom by it, it a gainer by the loti. 

L*EmAMOB. 

L eft alone in the strange room with the flickering fire, how 
quickly Ellen’s thoughts left Ventnor and flew over the sea. 
They often travelled that road, it is true, but now, per- 
haps, the very heme look of everything, where yet sMe was not at 
home, might have sent them. There was a bitter twinge or twQ| 
and for a minute Ellen’s head droeped. “To-morrow will be/ 
Christmas eve — ^last Christmas eve — dh, mamma ! ” 

Littte Ellen Chauncey soon came bacl^ and, sitting dowp beside 
her on the foot of the bed, began the business of undressing. 

“ Don’t you love Christmas time ? ” said she. “ 1 think it’s the 
pleasantest in dll the year ; we always have a house foil of people, 
and such fine times. But then in summer 1 think ikafs the 
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pleasantest 1 s’pose they*re all pleasant Do you hang up youi 
stocking ? " 

“ No,’* said Ellen 

Don’t you ? Why, I always did ever since I can remember. 1 
used to think, when 1 was a little girl, you know,” said she laugh- 
ing, I used to think that Santa Claus came down the chimney, 
and I used to hang up my stocking as near the fireplace as 1 could ; 
but I know better than that now v I don’t care where 1 hang it You 
know who Santa Claus is, don’t you 1 ” 

He's nobody,” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, yes, he is ; he’s a great many people ; he’s whoever gives 
you anything. My Santa Claus is mamma, and grandpapa, and 
grandmamma, and Aunt Sophia, and Aunt Matilda ; and 1 thought 
1 should have had Uncle George too this Christmas, but he couldn’t 
come. Unch Howard never gives roe anything. I am sorry Unde 
George couldn’t 6ome ; I like him the best of all my uncles.” 

“ 1 never had anybody but mamma to give me presents,” said 
Ellen, *'and she never gave me much more at Christmas than at 
other timeSi” 

I used to have present^ from mamma and grandpapa too, bo± 
Christmas and New Year ; but now I have grown scold, mamma 
only gives me something Christmas and grandpapa only New Year- 
It would be too much, you know, for me to have both wlien my 
presents are so big. I don’t believe a stocking would hold ’em 
much longer. But oh 1 we’ve got such a fine plan in our heads,” 
said little Ellen, lowering her voice and speaking with open eyes 
and great energy ; we are going to make presents this year — we 
children. Won’t it be fine ? We are going to make what we like 
for anybody we choose, and ^et nobody know anything about it ; 
auid then New Year’s morning, you know, when the things are all 
under the napkins, we will give ours to somebody to put where 
they belong, and nobody will know anything about them till they 
sle them there. Won't it be fine ? “I’m so glad you arc here, for I 
want you to tell me what I shall make.” 

“Who is it for ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, mamma ; you know 1 can't make for everybody, so I think 
I had rather it should be for mamma. I thought of making her a 
needle>book with white backs, and getting Gilbert Gillespie to phint 
them — he can paint beautifully — antf having her name and some- 
thing else written very nicely inside. How do you think that 
would do?” 

“I should think it would do very nicely,” said Ellen — “very 
nicely indeed.” • 

“ 1 wish Uncle George was at home, though, to write it for me ; 
he writes so beautifully ; 1 can’t do it well enough.” 

“ 1 am afraid 1 can’t either,” said Ellen. “ Perhaps somebody 
else can.” « 

“ 1 don’t know who. Aunt Sophia scribbles and scratches, and 
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besides, I don’t want her to know anything about it. But there’s 
another thing I don’t know bow to fix, and that’s the edges of the 
leaves — the leaves for the needles ; they must be fixed some- 
how.” 

“ I can show you how to do that,” said Ellen, brightening. 
“ Mamma had a needle-book that was given to her that had the 
edges beautifully, fixed ; and I wanted to know how it was done, 
and she showed me. I’ll show you that. It takes a good while, 
but that’s no matter.” 

** Oh, thank you ; how nice that Is 1 Oh, no, that’s no matter. 
And then it will do very well, won’t It ? Now, it I can only catch 
Gilbert in a good humour — he isn’t my cousin, he’s Marianne’s 
cousin — that big boy you saw downstairs — he’s so big he won’t 
have anything to say to me sometimes — but 1 guess I’ll get him to 
do this. Don’t you want to make something for !5bdy ? " 

Ellen Aad had one or two feverish thoughts on this subject since 
the beginning of the conversation ; but she only said — 

“ It’s no matter — you know I haven’t got anything here ; and 
besides, I shall not be here till New Year.” • 

“ Not here till New Year 1 yes, you shall,” said little Ellen, ihi ow- 
ing herself upon her neck ; “ indeed you aren’t going away before 
that^* XJsTum you aren’t ; I heard grandmamma and Aunt Sophia 
talking about it. Say you will stay here till New Year— do I ” 

“ 1 should like to very much indeed,” said Ellen, “ if Alice does." 
In the midst of half-a-dozen kisses with which her little com- 
panion rewarded this speech, somebody close by said pleasantly — 

“ What time of night do you suppose it is ? ” 

The girls started ; there was Mrs. Chauncey. 

“ Oh, mamma I ” exclaimed her little daughter, springing to her 
feet, “ I hope you haven’t heard what we have been talking about ? ” 
“ Not a word,” said Mrs. Chauncey, smiling ; “ but as to-morrow 
will be long enough to talk in, hadn’t you better go to bed now ? ” 
Her daughter obeyed her immediately, after one more hug to 
Ellen, and telling her she was so glad she had come. Mrs. 
Chauncey stayed to see Ellen in bed, and press one kind, motherly 
kiss upon her face, so tenderly that Ellen’s eyes were moistened as 
she withdrew. But in her dreams that night the rosy, sweet 
face, blue eyes, and little plump figure of Ellen Chauncey played 
the greatest part. 

She slept till Alice was obliged to waken her the next morning, 
and then got up with her head in a charming confusion of 
pleasures past and pleasures to come — things known and unknown 
to be made for everybody’s New Year presents — linen collars and 
painted needle-books ; and no sooner was breakfast over than she 
was showing and explaining to Ellen Chauncey a particularly 
splendid and mysterious way of embroidering the edges of needle- 
book leaves. Daep in this they were still an hour afterwards, and 
In the comparative merits of purple and rose-colour, when a little 



tebbub iLTOseat the other end of the room on the arrival ofane#- 
comer. Ellen Chauncey looked up from her work, then drummed 
It, exclaiming, ** There she is ! now for the bag 1 ” and pulled Ellen 
along with her towards the party. A young &dy was in the midst 
of it, talking so fast that she had not time to take off her cloak and 
bonnet As her eye met £llen*s, however, she came to a sudden 
pause. It was Margaret Dunscombe. Ellen’s foce certainly 
showed no pleasure ; Margaref^S darkened with a very disagree* 
able surprise. 

My goodness, Ellen Montgomery, how on earth did you get 
kert t ” said Margaret. 

** Do you know her ? ” asked one of the girls, as the two Ellens 
went off after Aunt Sophia.” 

** Do 1 know her ? Yes, just enough — exactly. How did she 
get here 1 " 

** Miss Humphseys brought her.” 

“ Who’s Miss Humphreys ? ” 

Hush ! ” said Marianne, lowering her tone ; ** that’s her broths 
In the window.” 

‘‘Whose brother? — ^hers^or Miss Humphreys* ? ** 

“Miss Humphreys’. Did you never see her? She is here, or 
has been here, a great deal of the time. Grandma calls her^her 
fourth daughter, and she is just as much at home as if she was ; 
and she brought her here.” 

“ And she’s at home too, I suppose. Well, it’s no business of 
mine.” 

“ What do you know of her ? ” 

“ Oh, enough — that’s just it — don’t want to know any more.” 

“ Well, you needn’t ; but .what’s the matter with her ? ” 

“ Ob, I don’t know ; I’ll tell you some other time ; she’s a con- 
ceited little piece. We had the care of her coming up the river, 
that’s how I come to know about her. Ma said it was the last child 
she would be bothered with in that way.” 

Presently the two girls came back, bringing word to clear the 
table, for Aunt Sophia was coming with the moroccos. As 'boon as 
she came Ellen Chauncey sprang to her neck and whispered an 
earnest question. “ Certainly 1 ” Aunt Sophia said, as she poured 
out the contents of the bag ; and her little niece delightedly told 
Ellen she was to have her share as WtW as the rest 

The table was now strewn with pieces of morocco of all sizes 
and colours, which were hastily turned over and examined wiffi 
eager hands and sparkling eyes. Some were mere scraps, to be 
sure ; but others showed a, breadth and length of beauty which was 
declared to be “ first-rate,” and “ fine and one behutiful large 
piece of blue morocco in particular was made up in imagination by 
two or three of the party in as many different ways. Marianne 
wanted it for a book-cover ; Margaret declared she could make a 
lovely reticule with ft ; and Ellen could not help thinldng it would 



4 very pretty needk^box, sudi a one as she had teen In the 
possession of one of the girls, and longed to make for Alice. 

** Well, whafs to be done now }** said Miss Sophia, " or am 1 
not to know ? ” 

“ Oh, yop*re not to know — ^you’re not to know, Aunt Sophia,** 
cried the girls ; **you mustn*t ask.** 

** 1*11 tell what they are going to do with ’em,** said George 
Walsh, coming up to her with a mischievous face, and adding in a 
loud whisper, shielding his moutlf with his hand, ** they’re going 
to make pr— ” 

He was laid hold of forcibly by the whole party screaming and 
laughing, and stopped short from finishing his speech. 

“ Well then 1*11 take my departure,** said Miss Sophia ; ** but 
how will you manage to divide all these scraps ? ** 

** Suppose we were to put them in the bag again, and you hold 
the bag, and we were to draw them out withqgt looking,** said 
Ellen Chauncey, ** as we used to do with the sugar-plums.*’ 

As no better plan was thought of, this was ageed upon ; and 
little Ellen, shutting up her eyes very tight, stuck in her hand and 
pulled out a little bit of green morocco^ about the size lof a dollar. 
Ellen Montgomery came next ; then * Margaret, then Marianne, 
tlien their mutual friend Isabel Hawthorn. Each had to take her 
turxl^a great many times ; and at the end of the drawing the pieces 
were found to be pretty equally divided among the party, with the 
exception of Ellen, who besides several other good pieces had 
drawn the famous blue. 

That will do very nicely,** said little Ellen Chauncey ; “ I am 
glad you have got that, Ellen. Now, Aunt Sophy ! one thing 
more — you know the silks and ribbons you promised us.” 

“ Bless me I I haven’t done yet, eh? Well you shall have them, 
but we are all going out to walk now ; I’ll give them to you this 
afternoon. Come 1 put these away and get on your bonnets and 
cloaks.” 9 

A hard measure 1 but it was done. After the walk came dinner ; 
after dinner Aunt Sophia had to be found and waited on, till she 
had fairly sought out and delivered to their hands the wished-for 
bundles of silks and satins. It gave great satisfaction. 

** But how shall we do about dividing these ? ” said little Ellen ; 
** shall we draw lots again ? *i 

No, Ellen,” said Marianne, ** that won’t do,' because we might 
every one get just the things we do not want. 1 want one colour 
m stuff to go with my morocco, and you want another to go with 
ypurs ; and you might get mine and I might get yours. We had 
best each choose in turn what we like,1}eginning at IsabeL” 

“ Very well,’* said little Ellen, ” I’m agreed.** 

** Anything for a quiet lif^” said George Walsh. 

But this business of choosing was found to be very long and very 
difficult, each oik was so feai^ of not taking the exact piece she 
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wanted most. The elder members of the family began to gather 
for dinner, and several came and stood round the table where the 
children were ; little noticed by them, they were so wrapped up 
in silks and satins. Ellen seemed the least interested person at 
the table, and had made her selections with the least delay and 
difficulty ; and now as it was not her turn, sat very soberly look- 
ing on with her head resting on her hand. 

** 1 declare it’s too vexatious I ” said Margaret Dunscombe ; 
“ here I’ve got this beautiful piece of blue satin, and can’t do any- 
thing with it ; it just matches that blue morocco— it’s a perfect 
match — I could have made a splendid thing of it, and I have 
got some cord and tassels that would just do — 1 declare it’s too 
bad.” 

Ellen’s colour changed. 

“ Well, choose, Margaret,” said Marianne. 

I don’t know what to choose — that’s the thing. What can 
one do with red and purple morocco and blue satin ? 1 might as 
well give up. I’ve a great notion to take this piece of yellow satin 
and dress up a Turkish doll to frighten the next young one 1 meet 
with.” « 

** 1 wish you would, Margaret, and give !t to me when it’s done,” 
cried little Ellen Chauncey. 

’Tain’t made yet,” said the other dryly. 

Ellen’s colour had changed and changed ; her hand twitched 
nervously, and she glanced uneasily from Margaret’s store of finery 
to her own. 

” Come, choose, Margaret,” said Ellen Chauncey ; ” I dare say 
Ellen wants the blue morocco as much as you do.” 

“ No, 1 don’t I ” said Ellen abruptly, throwing it over the table 
to her ; ” take it, Margaret^f you may have it.” 

** What do you mean ? ” said the other astounded. 

“ I mean you may have it,” said Ellen ; “ I don’t want it.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what,” said the other, “ I’ll give you yellow 
satin for it — or some of my red morocco ? ” 

“No, I had rather not,” repeated Ellen ; “ 1 don’t want it — you 
may have it.” 

“ Very generously done,” remarked Miss Sophia ; “ I hope you’ll 
all take a lesson in the art of being obliging.” 

“ Quite a noble little g>rl,” said Mrs. Gillespie. 

Ellen crimsoned. “ No, ma’am, 1 am not, indeed,” she said, 
looking at them with eyes that were filling fast, “ please don’t say 
80—1 don’t deserve it.” 

“I shall say what I think, my dear,” said Mrs. Gillespie, 
smiling, “ but 1 am glad you add the grace of modesty to that of 
generosity ; it is the more uncommon of the two.” 

“ 1 am not modest 1 I am not generous I you musn’t say so,” 
cried Ellen. She struggled ; the blood rushed to the surface, 
•offiising every particle of skin that could be ifoen ; then left it, 
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as with eyes cast down she went on — ** I don’t deserve to be 
praised 1 it was more Mai^aret’s than mine. I oughtn’t to have 
kept it at all, for I saw a little bit when I put my hand in. I di<^’t 
mean to, but 1 did 1 ” 

Raising her eyes hastily to Alice’s face, they met those of John, 
who was standing behind her. She had not counted upon him for 
one of her listeners ; she knew Mrs. Gillespie, Mrs. Chauncey, 
Miss Sophia, anti Alice had heard her, but this was the one drop 
too much. Her head sank ; she covered her face a moment, and 
then made her escape out ^ the room before even Ellen could 
follow her. 

There was a moment’s silence. Alice seemed to have some 
difficulty not to follow Ellen’s example. Margaret pouted ; Mrs. 
Chauncey’s eyes filled with tears, and her little daughter seemed 
divided between doubt and dismay. Her first moge, however, 
was to run off in pursuit of Ellen. Alice went a^ter her. 

“ Here’s a beautiful example of honour and honesty for you t ” 
said Margaret Dunscombe, at length. 

“ I think it is,” said John quietly. 

“ An uncommon instance,” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“ I am glad everybody thinks so,” said Margaret, sullenly ; “ I 
hop^ I sha’n’t copy it, that’s all.” 

“ 1 fhink you are in no danger,” said John again. 

“ Very well,” said Margaret, who between her desire of speak> 
ing and her desire of concealing her vexation, did not know what 
to do with herself ; ** everybody must judge for himself, I suppose ; 
I’ve got enough of her, fcr my part.” 

“ Where did you ever see her before ? ” said Isabel Hawthorn. 

** Oh, she came up the river with qs — mamma had to take care 
of her — she was with us two days.” 

“ And didn’t you like her ? ” 

No, 1 guess I didn’t 1 she was a perfect plague. All the day 
on board the steamboat she scarcely came near us ; we couldn’t 
pretend to keep sight of her ; mamma had to send her maid out 
to look after her I don’t know how many times. She scraped 
acquaintance with some strange man on board, and liked his 
company better than ours, for she stayed with him the whole 
blessed day, waking and sleeping ; of course mamma didn’t like 
it at all. She didn’t go a siilgle meal with us ; you know of course 
that wasn’t proper behaviour.” 

‘*No, indeed,” said Isabel. 

“I suppose,” said John coolly, “she chose the society she 
thought the pleasantest. Probably Miss Margaret’s politeness 
was more than she had been accustomed to.” 

Margaret coloured, not quite knowing what to make of the 
speaker or his speech. 

“ It would i^ke much to make me believe,” said gentle Mrs. 
Chauncey, “ that a child of such refined and delicate feeling as 
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tbat little girl evidently has, could take pleasure la teipro^ 
company.” 

Margaret had a reply at her tongue’s end, but she had also aa 
uneasy feeling that there were eyes not far off too keen of sight to 
be baffled ; she kept silence till the group dispersed, and she 
had an opportunity of whispering in Marianne’s ear that 
was the very most disagreeable man she had ever seen in 
life.” 

‘*What a singular fancy you have taken to this little pet of 
Alice’s, Mr. John,” said Mrs. Marshman’s youngest daughter. 
“ You quite surprise me.” 

** Did you think me a misanthrope, Miss Sophia ?” 

“ Oh, no, not at all ; but I always had a notion you would not 
be easily pleased in the choice of favourites.” 

**£astfyi* When a simple, intelligent child of twelve or 
thirteen is a confinon character, then 1 will allow that 1 ans easily 
pleased.” 

** Twelve or thirteen I ” said Miss Sophia ; what are you 
thinking about ? Alice says she is only ten or eleven.” 

“In years, perhaps.” 

“ How gravely you take me up I ” said the young lady, laugh- 
ing. “My dear Mr. John, Mn years perhaps,’ you rnay call 
yourself twenty, but in everything else you might much better pass 
for thirty or forty.” 

As they were called to dinner, Alice and Ellen Chauncey came 
back ; the former looking a little serious, the latter crying, and 
wishing that all the moroccos had been in the fire. They had not 
been able to find Ellen. Neither was she in the drawing-room 
when they returned to it after dinner ; and a second search was 
made in vain. John went to the library, which was separate 
from the other rooms, thinking she might have chosen that 
for a hiding- place. She was not there ; but the pleasant light of 
the room, where only the fire was burning, invited a stay. He 
sat down in the deep window, and was musingly looking out into 
the moonlight, when the door softly opened, and Ellen came in. 
She stole in noiselessly, so that he did not hear her, and 
thought the room empty ; till in passing slowly down towards the 
fire, she came upon him in the window. Her start first let hhn 
know she was there ; she would have run, but one of her hands 
was caught, and she could r ot get it away. 

“ Running away from your brother, Ellie 1 ” said he kindly ; 
“ what is the matter ? ” 

Ellen shrank from meeting his eye, and was silent. 

“I know all, Ellie,” said he, still very kindly; “1 have seen 
all ; why do you shun me 7 ” 

Ellen said nothing ; the big tears began to run down her face 
and frock. « 

“ You are taking this matter too hardly, dear EUen,” he said, 
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teMng lier dose to liiiii ; ^ you did wrong, but you have done 
all you £Ould to repair the wrong ; neither man nor woman can 
4 q more than that.” * 

But though encouraged by his manner, the tears flowed faster 
lhan ever. 

Where have you been ? Alice was looking for you, and little 
EUen Chauncey was in great trouble. I don’t know what dread- ' 
All thing she thought you had done^with yourself. Come 1 lift up 
your head and let me see you smile again.” 

Ellen lifted her head, but could not her eyes, though she tried 
to smile. 

** 1 want to talk to you a little about this,” said he. ** You 
know you gave me leave to be your brother ; will you let me ask 
you a question or two ? ” 

*• Oh, yes ; whatever he pleased,” Ellen said. , 

** Then sit down here,” said he, making room 4br her on the 
wide window-seat, but still keeping hold of her hand, and speak- 
ing very gently. ** You said you saw when you took the morocco ; 

1 don’t quite understand ; how was it ? ” 

“ Why,” said Ellen, “ we were not to look, and we*had gone 
three times round, and nobody had got that large piece yet, and 
we a|l w^ted it ; and I did not mean to look at all, but I don’t 
kimw how it was, just before I shut my eyes, 1 happened to see 
the comer of it sticking up, and then 1 took it.” 

With your eyes open ? ” 

** No, no, with them shut. And I had scarcely got it when I 
was sorry for it, and wished it back.” 

** You will wonder at me, perhaps, Ellie,” said John, but I am 
not very sorry this has happened. Yop are no worse than before ; 
it has only made you see what you are — ^very, very weak, quite 
unable to keep yourself right without constant help. Sudden 
temptation was too much for you ; so it has many a time been for 
me, and so it has happened to the best men on earth. I suppose 
if you had had a minute’s time to think, you would not have done 
as you did ? ” 

No, indeed 1 ” said Ellen. ** I was sorry a minute after.” 

*'And I dare say the thought of it weighed upon your mind 
ever since ? ” 

“ Oh, yes I ” said Ellen ; "It wasn’t out of my head a minute 
the whole day.” 

" Then let it make you very humble, dear Ellie, and let it make 
you in future keep close to our dear Saviour, without whose help 
we cannot stand a moment.” 

Ellen sobbed ; and he allowed her to do so for a few mintues, 
then said, " But you have not been thinking much about Him, 
feaic.” 

The sobs ceased ; he saw his words had taken hold. 

" la it right)” be said sofUy, “ that we should be more troubled 
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about what people will think of us, than for having displeased ix 
dishonoured Him?” • 

Ellen now looked up, and in her look was all the answer he 
wished. 

You understand me, I see,” said he. ** Be humbled in the 
dust before Him ; the more the better ; but whenever we are 
greatly concerned, for our own sakes, about othe*- people’s opinion, 
we may be sure we are thinking too little of God and what will 
please Him.” 

“ 1 am very sorry,” said poor Ellen, from whose eyes the tears 
began to drop again ; “ I am very wrong, but I couldn’t bear to 
think what Alice would think, and you, and all of them ” 

“ Here’s Alice to speak for herself,” said John. 

As Alice came up with a quick step and knelt down before her. 
Ellen spra^ig to her neck, and they held each other very fast 
indeed. John Walked up and down the room. Presently he 
stopped before them. 

** All’s well again,” said Alice, “ and we’re going in to tea.” 

He smiled and held out his hand, which Ellen took, but he 
would not leave the library, declaring they had a quarter of an 
hour still. So they sauntered up and down the long room, talking 
of diflTerent things, so pleasantly that Ellen near forgot her 
troubles. Then came in Miss Sophia to find them, and then Mr. 
Marshman, and Marianne to call them to tea ; so the going into 
the drawing-room was not half so bad as Ellen thought it would be. 

She behaved very well ; her face was touchingly humble that 
night ; and all the evening she kept fast by either Alice or John, 
without budging an inch. And as little Ellen Chauncey and her 
cousin George Walsh chose‘to be where she was, the young party 
was quite divided ; and not the least merry portion of it was that 
mixed with the older people. Little Ellen was half beside herself 
with spirits ; the secret of which perhaps was the fact, which she 
Several times in the course of the evening whispered to Ellen as a 
great piece of news, that “ it was Christmas Eve 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

STOCKINGS, TO WHICH THE “BAS BLEU” WAS NOTHING. 

As bees flee hame wi* lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes winged their way wi* pleasure. 

Kings may be were glorious, 

O’er all the ills o’ life victorious. Burns. 

C HRISTMAS morning was dawning grey, but it was still far 
from broad daylight, when Ellen was awakened. She 
found little Ellen Chauncey pulling an(f pushing at her 
shoulders, and whispering, “ Ellen ! Ellen 1 ” in a tone that 
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showed a great fear of waking somebody up. There she was, in 
night*gown and night-cap, and bare-footed too, with a face brim- 
ful of excitement, and as wide awake as possible. Ellen roused 
herself in no little surprise, and asked what the matter was. 

** I am going to look at my stocking,” whispered her visitor ; 
“ don*t you want to get up and come with me ? it’s just here in 
the other room,-M:omc 1 don’t make any noise.” 

** But what if you should find nothing in it ? ” said Ellen 
laughingly, as she bounded out of bed. 

“Ah, but I shall, 1 know ; I always do so ; never fear. Hush 1 
step ever so softly ; I don’t want to wake anybody.” 

“ It’s hardly light enough for you to see,” whispered Ellen, as 
the two little barefooted white figures glided out of the room. 

“ Oh, yes it is ; that’s all the fun. Hush 1 don’t make a bit of 
noise — I know where it hangs — mamma always gjits it*at the back 
of her big easy chair — come this way — here it is 1 Oh, Ellen 1 
there’s two of ’em I There’s one for you I there’s one for you.” 

In a tumult of delight one Ellen capered about the floor on the 
tips of her little bare toes, while the other, not less happy, stood 
still for pleasure. The dancer finished by hugging and kissing 
her with all her heart, declaring she was so glad she didn’t know 
what td do. 

“ But how shall we know which is whicii f ” 

“ Perhaps they are both alike,” said Ellen. 

“ No — at any rate one’s for me, and t’other’s for you. Stop I 
here are pieces of paper, with our names on, I guess — let’s turn 
the chair a little bit to the light — there — yes 1 — Ellen — M-o-n, — 
there, that’s yours ; iny name doesn t begin with an M ; and this 
is mine I ” * 

Another caper round the room, and then she brought up in front 
of the chair where Ellen was still standing. 

“ I wonder what’s m ’em,” she said ; “ I want to look, and Jl 
want to. Come, you begin,” 

“ But that’s no stocking of mine,"’ said Ellen, a smile gradually 
breaking upon her sober little face ; “my leg never was as big as 
that.” 

Stuffed, isn’t it?” said Ellen Chauncey. “Oh, do make 
haste, and see what is in yours. 1 want to know, so I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“Well, will you take out of yours as fast as I take out of 
mine ? ” 

“Weill* 

Oh, mysterious delight, and delightful mystery, of the stuffed 
stocking I Ellen’s trembling fingers sought the top, and then very 
suddenly left it. 

“ I can’t think what it is,” said she, laughing ; it feels so funny." 

“ Oh, never mind I make haste,” said Ellen Chauncey ; “ it 
mMiH hurt you, 1 guess.” 
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“ No, it won’t hurt me,” said Ellen ; ** but— — ^ 

She drew forth a great bunch bf white grapes. 

‘’Splendid! isn’t it?” said Ellen Chauncey. ‘‘Now for 
mine.” 

It was the counterpart of Ellen’s bunch. 

“ So far, so good,” said she. “Now for the next.” 

The next thing in each stocking was a large horn of sugar- 
plums. 

“Well, that’s fine, isn’t it?” smd Ellen Chaunccy ; “youra is 
tied with white ribbon and mine with blue ; that’s aU the difier** 
ence. Oh, and your paper’s red and mine is purple.” 

“ Yes, and the pictures are different,” said Ellen. 

“ Well, I had rather they would be different, wouldn’t you ? I 
think it’s jest as pleasant One’s as big as the other, at any rate. ' 
Come, — what’s text 1 ” 

Ellen drew out a little bundle, which being opened proved to be 
a nice little pair of dark kid gloves. 

“ Oh, 1 ponder who gave me this,” she said ; “ it’s just what I 
wanted. How pretty ! Oh, I am so glad. 1 guess who it was.” 

“ Oh, look here,” said the other Ellen, who had been diving 
into A^r stocking, “ I’ve got a ball — this is just what 1 ^wanted 
too ,* George told me if I’d get one he’d show me how to play. 
Isn’t it pretty I Isn’t it funny we should each get just what we 
wanted ? Oh, this is a very nice ball. I’m glad I have got it. 
Why, here is another great round thing in my stocking! 
what can it be? they wouldn’t give me fu/o balls,” said she, 
chuckling. 

“ So there is in mine 1 ” s.'iid Ellen. “ Maybe they’re apples ? ” 

“ They aren’t 1 they wouldn’t give us apples ; besides, it is soft 
Pull it out and see.” 

“Then they are oranges,” said Ellen laughing. 

' “ / never felt such a soft orange,” said little Ellen Chauncey. 
“ Come, Ellen 1 stop laughing, and let’s see.” 

They were two great scarlet satin pincushions, with E. C. and 
E. M. very neatly stuck in pins. 

“Well, we shan’t want pins for a good while, shall we?” said 
Ellen. “ Who gave us these ? ” 

“ I know,” said little Ellen Chaunbey ; “ Mrs. Bland.” 

“ She was very kind to make one for me,” said Ellen. “ Now 
for the next I ” 

The next thing was a little bottle of Cologne water. 

“ 1 can tell who put that in,” said her friend ; “ Aunt Sophia. I 
know her little bottles of Cologne water. Do you Tove Cologne 
water ? Aunt Sophia’s is delicious.” 

Ellen did like it very much, and was extremely pleased. Ellen 
Chauncey had also a new pair of scissors, which gave eotiiie 
satisfaction. 

“Now 1 wonder what all this toe is staffed with,” said dbe; 
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**fai8tii^ and almonds, 1 declare 1 and yours the same isn’t it 
Weil, don’t you think we have got enough sweet things Isn’t 
dus a pretty good Christmas ? " 

“ \i^t are you aoout, you monkeys ? ** cried the voice of Aunt 
Sophia from the dressing-room door. Alice, Alice 1 do look at 
them. Come right back to bed, both of you. Crazy pates ! 
It is lucky it is Christmas day — if it was any other in the year we 
idiould have you both sick in bed^ as it is, 1 suppose you will go 
scot free.* 

Laughing and rosy with pleasure, they came back and got into 
bed together ; and for an hour afterwards the two kept up a most 
animated conversation, intermixed with long chuckles and bursts 
of merriment, and whispered communications of immense im- 
portance. The arrangement of the painted needle-book was 
entirely decided upon In this consultation*, also two or three 
other matters; and the two children seemed to^ave already lived 
a day since daybreak by the time they came down to breakfast 

After breakfast Ellen applied secretly to Alice to know if she 
could write beautifully : she exceedingly wanted something 
done. 

** I should not like to venture, EUie, if it must be so superfine ; 
bii^ Jehp can do it for you.” 

•• Can he ? Do you think he would ? • 
am sure he will if you ask him.” 

But I don’t like to ask him,” said Ellen, casting a doubtful 
glance at the window. 

“ Nonsense I he’s only reading the newspaper. You won’t dis- 
turb him.” 

** Well, you won’t say anything about it ? * 

“ Certainly not.” 

Ellen accordingly went near and said gently, “ Mr. Humphreys,” 
but he did not seem to hear her. “ Mr. Humphreys 1 ” — a little 
louder. • 

^ He has not arrived yet,” said John, looking round gravely. 

He spoke so gravely that Ellen could not tell whether he was 
joking or serious. Her face of extreme perplexity was too much 
for his command of countenance. Whom do you want to speak 
to ? ” said he, smiling. ^ 

** I wanted to speak to you, sir,” said Ellen, if you are not now 
too busy.” 

^^JfK Humphreys is always busy,” said he, shaking his head, 

but Mr, John can attend to you at any time, and John will do for 
you whatever you please to ask him.”. 

**Tben, Mr. John,” said Ellen laughing, if you please, 1 wanted 
to aric you to do something for me very much indeed, if you are 
not too busy ; Alice said 1 shouldn’t disturb ]^u.” 

" Not at alH I’ve been long enough over this stupid newspaper. 
What is it?” 
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. I want you, if you will be so good,” said Ellen, “ to write a little 
bit for me on something, very beautifully.” 

“ ‘ Very beautifully I ’ Well — come to the library ; we will see,” 

“ But it is a great secret,” said Ellen ; “ you won’t tell anybody ? ” 

“Tortures shan’t draw it from me — when I know what it is,” 
said he, with one of his comical looks. 

In high glee Ellen ran for the ^lieces of Bristol b6ard which were 
to form the backs of the needle-book, and brought them to the 
library ; and explained how room was to be left in the middle of 
each for a painting, a rose on one, a butterfly on the other ; the 
writing to be as elegant as possible, above, beneath, end round- 
about, as the fancy of the writer .should choose. 

“Well, what is to be inscribed on this most original of needle- 
books ? ” sai^ John, as he carefully mended his pen. 

“ Stop ! ” said ^flen, “ I’ll tell you in a minute — on this one, the 
front you know, is to go, ‘To my dear mother, many happy New 
Years — and on this side, ‘ From her dear little daughter, Ellen 
Chauncey.’ You know,” she added, “ Mrs. Chauncey isn't to know 
anything about it till New Year’s day ; nor anybody else.” 

“ Trust me,” said John. “If 1 am asked any questions they 
shall And me as obscure as an oracle.” ^ , 

“ What is an oracle, sir ?” 

“Why,” said John, smiling, “this pen won’t do yet — the old 
heathens believed there were certain spots of earth to which some 
of their gods had more favour than to others, and where they would 
permit mortals to come nearer to them and would even deign to 
answer their questions.” 

“ And did they ? ” said hllleii, 

“ Did they what ? " 

“ Did they answer their questions ?” 

“ Did wAo answer their questions ?” 

“ The — oh ! to be sure,” said Ellen, “ there were no such gods. 
But what made people think they answered them ? and how could 
they ask questions ? ” 

“ I suppose it was a contrivance of the priests to increase their 
power and wealth. There was always a temple built near, with 
priests and priestesses ; the questions were put through them ; 
and they would not ask them except* on great occasions, or for 
people of consequence who could pay them well by making 
splendid gifts to the god.” 

“ But 1 should think the people would have thought the priests 
or priestessess had made up the answer themselves.” 

“ Perhaps they did sometimes. But people had not* the Bible 
then, and did not know as much as we know. It was not unnatural 
to think the gods would take care a little for the poor people that 
lived on the earth. Besides, there was a good de^l of manage- 
ment and trickery about the answers of the oracle that helped to 
deceive.* 
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“ How was it ? ** said Ellen ; “ how could they manage ? and 
what was the oracle f ” 

“ The oracle was either the answer itself, or the god who was 
supposed to give it, or the place where it was given ; and there 
were different ways of managing. At one place the priest hid 
himself in the hollow body or among the branches of an oak tree, 
and the people ‘thought the tree tspoke to them. Sometimes the 
oracle was delivered by a woman who pretended to be put into a 
kind of fit — tearing her hair and beating hex breast.” 

“ But suppose the oracle made a mistake ? — what would the 
people think then ? ” 

“ The answers were generally contrived so that they would seem 
to come true in any event.” 

“ I don*t see how they could do that,” said Ellen. ^ 

“ Very well — just imagine that 1 am an oracfb, and come to me 
with some question ; I’ll answer you.” 

“ But you can’t tell what’s going to happen ? ” 

“No matter — you ask me truly and I’ll answer you oracularly." 
“ That means, like an oracle, I su]:f^ose ? ” said Ellen. “ Well 
— Mr. John, will Alice be pleased with what I am going to give 
he*; fqr her New Year ? ” 

“ She will be pleased with what she will receive on that day ? ” 

“ Ah, but,” said Ellen, laughing, “ that isn’t fair ; you haven’t 
answered me j perhaps somebody else will give her some- 
thing, and then she might be pleased with that and not with 
mine.” 

“ Exactly — ^but the oracle never means to be understood.” 

“ Well, I won’t come to you,” saki Ellen. “ 1 don’t like such 
answers. Now for the needlebook 1 ” 

Breathlessly she looked on while the skilful pen did its work ; 
and her exclamations of delight and admiration when the first 
cover was handed to her were not loud but deep. 

“It will do, then, will it? Now let us see — ‘From her dear 
little daughter,’ there, — now * Ellen Chauncey ’ I suppose must be 
in hieroglyphics,” 

“In what ? ” said Ellen. 

“ I mean written in some difficult character." 

“ Yes,” said Ellen. “ But what was that you said ? " 

“ Hieroglyphics 1 ” 

Ellen added no more, though she was not satisfied. He looked 
up and smiled. 

“ Do you want to know what that means ? " 

“Yes, if you please,” said Ellen. 

The pen was laid down while he explained, to a most eager 
little listener. Even the great business of the moment was for- 

f otten. From* hieroglyphics they went to the pyramids ; and 
)llen had got to the top of one and was enjoying the prospect (ia 
imagination), when she suddenly came down to te4 John of her 
T.w.w.w. t 
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•lufTed stocking and its contents. The pen went oi^gami and 
came to the end of the writing by the time Ellen hw got to the 
toe of the stocking. 

^ Wasn't it very strange they should g^ve me so many things 
akid she ; ** people that don’t Imow me ? ” 

Why, no,” said John, smiling, 1 cannot say I think it was vfty 
Strange. Is this all the business you had for my hands ?” 

** This is all ; and 1 am very much obliged to you, Mr. John.*^ 

Her grateful affectionate eye said much more, and he felt well 
paid. 

Gilbert was next applied to, to paint the rose and the butterfly ; 
which, finding so excellent a beginning made in the work, he was 
very ready to do. The girls were then free to set about the em- 
broidery of the leaves, which was by no means the business of an 
hour. * 

A very happy Cmistmas day was that. With their needles and 
thimbles, and rose-coloured silk, they kept by themselves in a 
comer, or in the library, out of the way ; and sweetening their 
talk with a stigar-plum now ^d then, neither tongues no. needles 
knew any flagging. It was wonderful how they found so much to 
say, but there was no lack. Ellen Chauncey especially was inex- 
haustible. Several times too that day the Cologne bottle vfas 
handled, the gloves looked at and fondled, the ball tried, and the 
new scissors extolled as '*just the thing for tlieir work.” Ellen 
attempted to let her companion into the mystery of oracles and 
hieroglyphics, but was fain to give it up ; little Ellen showed a 
decided preference for American, not to say Ventnor, subjects, 
where she felt more at home. 

Then came Mr. Humphrey^ ; and Ellen was glad, both for her 
own sake and because she loved to see Alice pleased. Then came 
the great, merry Christmas dinner, when the girls had, not talked 
ihemseives out, but tired themselves with working. Young and 
dined together to-day, and the children not set by themselves, 
but scattered among the grown-up people ; and as Ellen was 
nicely placed between Alice and little Ellen Chauncey, she en- 
joyed it all very much. The large, long table surrounded with 
nappy faces ; tones of cheerfulness and looks of kindness, and 
lively talk ; the superb display of plate,and glass and china ; the 
stately dinner ; and last, but not least, the plum pudding. There 
was sparkling wine too, and a great deal of drinking of healths ; 
but Ellen noticed that Alice and her brother smilingly drank all 
theirs in water ; so when old Mr. Marshman called to her to 
** hold out her glass,” she held it out to be sure and let Jiim fill it, 
but she lifted her tumbler of water to her lips instead, after 
making him a very low bow. Mr. Marshman laughed at her a 
great deal, and asked her if she was “a proselyto to the new 
notions and Ellen laughed with him, without haiH^f the least 
4dea what he meant, and was extremely happy. It was vtxf 
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pleasant ^ when they went into the drawing-room to uke 
coffee. 

The young opes were permitted to have coffee to-night as a 
gresLi favour. Old Mrs. Marshman had the two little ones on 
either side of her ; and was so kind, and held Ellen’s hand in her 
own, and talked^o her about her mother, till Ellen loved her. 

After tea thdt-e was a great c^l for games, and young and dd 
joined in them. They played the Old Curiosity Shop ; and l£Uen 
thought Mr. John’s curiosities could not be matched. They 
played the Old Family Coach, Mr. Howard Marshman being the 
manager, and Ellen laughed till she vras tired ; she was the coach 
door, and he kept her opening and shutting and swinging and 
breaking, it seemed all the while, though most of the rest were 
worked just as hard. When they were well tired tjiey sat down 
to rest and hear music, and Ellen enjoyed that exceedingly. 
Alice sang, and Mrs. Gillespie, and Miss Sophia, and another 
lady, and Mr. Howard ; sometimes alone, sometimes three or 
four or altogether. ^ 

At last came ten o’clock and the young ones were* sent off ; and 
from beginning to end that had been a Christmas day of unbroken 
atid unclouded pleasure. Ellen’s last act was to take another look 
at her Cologne bottle, gloves, pin^cushion, grapes, and paper of 
sugar-plums, which were laid side by side carefully in a drawer. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

SUNDAY AT VENTNOR. 

But though life’i valley be a vale of tean, 

A brighter scene beyond that rale appears, 

Whose glory, with a light that never fades, 

Shoots between scattered rocks and opening shades. 

Cowm. 

M r. HUMPHREYS was persuaded to stay over Sunday at 
Ventnor ; and i! was also settled that his children should 
not leave it till after New Year. This was less their 
own wish than his ; he said Alice wanted the change, and he 
widied she looked a little fatter. Besides the earnest pleading of 
the whole family was not to be denjed. Ellen was very gjad of 
this, though there was one drawback to the pleasures of Ventnor, 
— ^she could not feel quite at home with any of the young peopl^ 
but only £^n Chauncey and her cousin George Walsh. This 
seemed vAtl^^iange to her ; she almost thought Margaret Duns- 
combe was bottom of it all, but she recollected she had felt 
something of this before Margaret came. She tried to think 
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about it ; and in truth it was not able to prevent her from 
being very happy. The breach however was destined to giow 
wider. 

About four miles from Ventnor was a large town called 
Randolph. Thither they drove to church Sunday morning, the 
whole family ; but the hour of dinner and the distance prevented 
any one from going in the afternoon. The members of the family 
were scattered in different parts bf the house, most in their own 
rooms. Ellen with some difficulty made her escape from her 
young companions, whose manner of spending the time did not 
satisfy her notions of what was right on that day, and went to look 
in the library for her friends. They were there, and alone ; Alice 
half reclining on the sofa, half in her brother's arms ; he was 
reading or talking to her ; there was a book in his hand. 

Is anything the matter ? ” said Ellen, as she drew near ; 
** aren't you well, dear Alice? — Headache? oh, 1 am sorry. Oh ! 
I know " 

She darted away. In two minutes she was back again with a 
pleased face, her bunch of ^grapes in one hand, her bottle of 
Cologne water in the other. 

“Won*t you open that, please Mr. John,” said she ; “ I can't 
open it ; I guess it will do her good, for Ellen says it's delicious. 
Mamma used to have Cologne water for her headaches. And 
here, dear Alice, won't you eat these ? — do 1 — try one.” 

** Hasn't that bottle been open yet ? ” said Alice, as she smilingly 
took a grape. 

Why no, to be sure it hasn't I wasn't going to open it till I 
wanted it. Eat them all, dear Alice, please do I ” 

But I don't think you have eaten one yourself, Ellen, by the 
look of the bunch. And here are a great many too many for me.” 

Yes, 1 have, I’ve eaten two ; I don’t want ’em. I give them 
all JO you and Mr. John. I had a great deal rather I ” 

Ellen took however as precious payment Alice’s look and kiss ; 
and then with a delicate consciousness that perhaps the brother 
and sister might like to be alone, she left the library. She did not 
know where to go, for Miss Sophia was stretched on the bed in 
her room, and she did not want any company. At last, with her 
little Bible, she placed herself on the »old sofa in the hall above 
stairs, which was perfectly well warmed, and for some time she was 
left there in peace. It was pleasant, after all the hubbub of the 
morning, to have a little quiet time that seemed like Sunday ; and 
the sweet Bible words came, as they often now came to Ellen, 
with a healing breath. But after half-an-hour or so, to her dismay 
she heard a door open, and the whole gang of children came troop- 
ing into the hall below, where they soon made such a noise that 
reading or thinking was out of the question. 

** What a bother it is that one can’t play games 8n a Sunday,” 
•aid Marianne Gillespie. 
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**Oiie can play games on a Sunday," answered her brother. 

Where’s the odds ? It’s all Sunday’s good for, / think.” 

** William I William I ” sounded the shocked voice of tittle 
Ellen Chauncey, you’re a real wicked boy 1 ” 

“ Well now I ” said William, “ how am 1 wicked ! Now sayt 1 
should like to know. How is it any more wicked for us to play 
games than if is for Aunt Soghia to lie abed and sleep, or for 
Uncle Howard to read novels, or for grandpa to talk politics, or for 
mother to talk about the fashions? — there was she and Miss 
What’s-her-name for ever so long this morning doing everything 
but make a dress. Now which is the worst ?” 

“ Oh, William t William ! for shame 1 for shame 1 ” said tittle 
Ellen again. 

“ Do hush, Ellen Chauncey ! will you ? ” said Marianne sharply ; 
“and you had better hush too, William, if yoi^know what is good 
for yourself. 1 don’t care whether it’s right or wrong, I do get 
dolefully tired with doing nothing.” 

“ OK, so do I 1 ” said Margaret, yawning. “ I wish one could 
sleep ah Sunday.” « * 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said George, “ I know a game we can play, 
apd no harm, either, for it’s all out of the Bible.” 

“t)h, do you ? let’s hear it, George,” cried the girls. 

“ I don’t believe it’s good for anything if it is out of the BiblOi" 
said Margaret. “ Now stare, Ellen Chauncey, do 1 ” 

“ 1 ain't staring,” said Ellen, indignantly, “ but I don’t believe 
it is right to play it, if it is out of the Bible.” 

“ Well, it is though,” said George. “ Now listen ; I’ll think of 
somebody in the Bible, some man or woman, you know ; and you 
may all ask me twenty questions about him to see if you can find 
out who it is.” 

“ Wlial kind of questions ? " 

“Any kind of questions, whatever you like,” ^ 

“ I'liat will improve your knowledge of Scripture history," smd 
Gilbert. 

“ To be sure ; and exercise our memory,” said Isabel Haw- 
thorn. 

“ Yes, and then we are thinking of good people and what they 
did all the time,” said little Ellen. 

“ Or bad people and what they did,” said William. 

“ But I don’t know enough about people and things in the 
Bible,” said Margaret ; “ I couldn’t gpiess.” 

“ Oh, never mind ; it will be all the more fun," said George. 
“ Come 1 'let’s begin. Who’ll take sdmebody ? ” 

“ Oh, I think this will be fine 1 ” said little Chauncey ; “ but 
Ellen — where’s Ellen ? we want her.” 

“ No, we d^n’t want her 1 we’ve enough without her ; she won’t 
play 1 ” shouted William, as the little girl ran upstairs. She 
peiaevered however. Ellen bad left her sofa before this, and was 
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' Ibund seated on the foot of her bed. As far and as long as she 
could she withstood her little friend’s entreaties, and veiy un* 
wiirmgly at last yielded and went with her downstairs. 

** Now we are ready,” said little Ellen Chauncey ; " 1 have told 
EUen what the game is ; who’s going to begin ? ” 

^ We have l^gun,” said William. Gilbert has thought of 
somebody. Man or woman ? ” . 

“Man.” 

“ Young or old ? ” 

“ Why, he was young first and old afterwards.” 

Pshaw, William I what a ridiculous question,” said his sister. 
“ Besides you mustn’t ask more than one at a time. Rich or poor, 
Gilbert ? ” 

** Humph 1 why I suppose he was moderately well off. 1 dare- 
say 1 should think myself a lucky fellow if 1 had as much.” 

“ Are you answering truly, Gilbert ? ” 

“ Upon my honour 1 ” 

“Was he in a high or low station of life? ” asked Miss Hasirthom. 
“Neither a^ the top nor the bottom of the ladder — a very 
respectable person indeed.” 

“ But we are not getting on,” said Margaret ; “ according to 
you he wasn’t anything in particular ; what kind of a person 
he, Gilbert?’* 

“ A very good man.” 

“ Handsome or ugly ? ” 

“ History don’t say.” 

“ Well, what does it say ? ” said George, “ what did he do ? ” 

“ He took a journey once upon a time.” 

“What for?” 

“ Do you mean wfy he went, or what was the odjeci of his 
going ? ” 

“ Why the one’s the same as the other, ain’t it ? ” 
beg your pardon.” 

“ Well, what was the object of his going ? ” 

“ H< went after a wife.” 

“ Samson I Samson 1 ” shouted William and Isabel and Ellen 
Chauncey. 

“ No, it wasn’t Samson either." 

“ 1 can’t think of anybody else that went after a wife," said 
George. “ That king — what’s his name ? — ^that married Esther ? ” 
The children screamed. “ He didn’t go after a wife, Geoi^e, 
his wives were brought to him. Was it Jacob ?” 

“No, he didn’t go after a wife cither,” said Gilbert; “he 
married two of them, but he didn’t go to his uncle's to find them. 
You had better go on with your questions. You have had eight 
already. If you don’t look out you won’t catch me. Cmne t ” 
“Did he get the wife that he went after?” Ellen 

Chauncey. 
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^ He eres never married that I know oi;*’ said Gilbert 
^ What was the reason he Culed?” said Isabel 
^Kt did not fail.” . 

** Did he bring home his wife then f you said he wasn’t married.” 

He never was, that I know of ; but he brought home a wife 
notwithstanding.” 

But how funny you are, Gilbert,” said little Ellen, “he had a 
wife and he ha<{n’t a wife ; what became of her ? ” 

“ She lived and flourished. Twelve questions ; take care.” 

“ Nobody asked what country he was of,” said Margaret ; 
“ what was he, Gilbert ? ” 

“ He was a Damascene.” 

“A wAatf** 

“ Of Damascus— of Damascus. You know where Damascus is, 
don’t you.” • 

“ Fiddle 1 ” said Marianne, “ I thought he was a Jew. Did he 
live before or after the flood ? ” 

“ After. I should think you might have known that.” 

**Well, I can’t make out anything about him,” saj^ Marianne. 
“ We shall have to give it up.” 

“ No, no, not yet,” said William. “ Where did he go after his 
wtfe>” 

“ Too close a question.” 

“ Then that don’t count Had he ever seen her before ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Was she willing to go with him ?” 

“ Very willing. Ladies always are when they go to be married.” 
“ And what became of her ? ” 

“ She was married, and lived happily, as I told you.” 

“ But you said he wasn’t married.” 

“ Well, what then ? I didn’t say she married 
“ Whom did she marry ? ” 

“ Ah, that is asking the whole ; I can’t tell you.” 

“ Had they far to go ? ” asked Isabel. 

“ Several days’ journey, I don’t know how far,” 

“ How did they travel ? ” 

“ On camels.” 

“ Was it the Queen of Sheba ? ” said little Ellen. 

There was a roar of laughter at this happy thought, and poor 
little Ellen declared she forgot all but about the journey ; she re- 
membered the Queen of Sheba had taken a journey, and the 
camels in the picture of the Queen of Sheba, and that made her 
think of her. 

The ch*ildren gave up. Questioning seemed hopeless ; and 
Gilbert at last told them his thought. It was Eleazar, Abraham’s 
steward, whom he sent to fetch a wife for his son Isaac. 

“ Why haven’t guessed, little mumchance ? ” said Gilbert to 
EUon Montgomery. 
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** I have s^essed/’ said Ellen ; 1 knew who it was some time 

ago.” 

** Then why didn’t you say so ? and you haven’t asked a single 
question,” said George. 

“ No, you haven’t asked a single question,” said Ellen Chauncey. 

She is a great deal too good for that,” said William ; she 
thinks it is wicked, and that we are not at all nice^proper-behaved 
boys and girls to be playing on Sunday ; she i;> very sorry she 
could not help being amused.” 

“ Do you think it is wicked, Ellen ? ” asked her little friend. 

Do you think it isn’t right ? ” said George Walsh. 

Ellen hesitated ; she saw they were all waiting to hear what she 
would say. She coloured, and looked down at her little Bible 
which was still in her hand. It encouraged her. 

** 1 don’t want to say anything rude,” she began ; ** I don’t think 
h is quite right to, play such plays, or any plays.” 

She was attacked with impatient cries of “Why not ? Why not ?” 

“ Because,” said Ellen, trembling with the effort she made, “ I 
think Sunday was meant to be spent in growing better and learn- 
ing good things ; and 1 don’t think such plays would help one at all 
to do that ; and 1 have a kind of feeling that I ought not to do it.” 

“ Well, 1 hope you’ll act according to your feelings then,” S3’d 
William ; “ I am sure nobody has any objection. You had Setter 
go somewhere else though, for we are going on ; we have been 
learning to be good long enough for one day. Come 1 I have 
thought of somebody.” 

Ellen could not help feeling hurt and sorry at the half sneer she 
saw in the look and manner of the others as well as in William’s 
words. She wished for no better than to go away, but as she did 
so her bosom swelled and the tears started and her breath came 
quicker. She found Alice lying down and asleep, Miss Sophia be- 
side her ; so she stole out again and went down to the libiary. 
Finding nobody, she took possession of the sofa and tried to read 
again ; reading somehow did not go well, and she fell to musing 
on what had just passed. She thought of the unkindness of the 
children ; how sure she was it was wrong to spend any pait of 
Sunday in such games ; what Alice would think of it, and John, and 
her mother ; and how the Sundays long ago used tp be spent, when 
that dear mother was with her ; and then she wondered how s/ie 
was passing this very one, — while Ellen was silting here in the 
library alone, what was doing in that far-away land ; and she 
thought if there only Tt/ere such things as oracles that could tell 
truly, how much she would like to ask about her. 

“ Ellen 1 ” said the voice 6f John from the window. ‘ 

She started up ; she had thought she was alone but there he 
was lying in the window seat 

“ What arc you doing ? " 

** Nothing,” said Ellen. 
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** Come here. What are you thinking about? I didn't knovv 
you were there till I heard two or three very long sighs. What is 
the matter with my little sister ? ” 

He took her hand and drew her fondly up to him. ^ What were 
you thinking about ? ” 

I was thinking about different things ; nothing is the matter,” 
said Ellen. 

“ Then what are those tears in your eyes for ? ” 

*• 1 don't know,” said she laughing ; “ there weren't any till 1 
came here. 1 was thinking just now about mamma.” 

He said no more, still, however, keeping her beside him. 

“ 1 should think,” said Ellen presently, after a few minutes' mus- 
ing look out of the window, “ it would be very pleasant if there 
were such things as oracles— don't you, Mr. John ?” 

“No,” 

“ But wouldn't you like to know something about ighat's going 
to happen ? ” • 

“ 1 do know a great deal about it.” 

“About what is going to happen ?* 

He smilecL 

“ Yes, a great deal, Ellie, enough to give me worlc for all the 
rest of my life.” 

“ Oh, you mean from the Bible I — I was thinking of other things.” 

“ It is best not to know the other things, Ellie ; I am very glad 
kO know those the Bible teaches us.” 

“ But it doesn't tell us much, does it ? Wliat does it tell us ? ” 

“ Go to the window and tell me what you see.” 

“ I don't see anything la particular,” said Ellen, after taking a 
grave look out. 

“ Well, what in general ?” • 

“ UTiy, there Is the lawn covered with snow, and the trees and 
bushes ; and the sun is shining on everything just as it did the 
day we came ; and there’s tlie long shadow of that hemlock across 
the snow, and the blue sky.” ^ 

“ Now, look out again, Ellie, and listen. I know that a day is 
to come when those heavens shall be wrapped together as a scroll 
— they shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old 
like a garment ; and it and all the woiks that are therein shall be 
burned up.” 

As he spoke Ellen's fanc^ tried to follow, to picture the ruin and 
desolation of all that stood so fair and seemed to stand so firm 
before her ; but the sun shone on, the bi .inches waved gently in 
the wind, the shadows lay still on the snow, and the blue heaven 
was fair and cloudless. Fancy was baffled. She turned from the 
window. 

“ Do yoc believe it ?” said John. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “ I know it; but I think it is very disagree- 
able to think about it.” 



woul4 be, Elite,” sdd be, l>iingtng her again to hli Mde, 
** very disagreeable— very miserable indeed, if we knew w) ntore 
than that But we know more — ^read here.” 

Ellen took his little Bible and read at the open place. 

‘ Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth, and the 
former shall not be remembered, neither come into mind.’ ” 

‘‘Why won’t they be remembered?” said Ellen; ‘’shall we 
forget all about them ? ” 

“ No, I do not think that is meant. The new heavens and^he 
new earth will be so much more lovely and pleasant that we shall 
not want to think of these.” 

Ellen’s eyes sought the window again. 

“ You are thinking that it is hardly possible,” said John with a 
smile. 

“ I suppose it \% possible^ said Ellen, “but ^ 

“ But lovely as this world is, Ellie, man has filled it with sin, 
and sin has even/where brought its punishment, and under die 
weight of both the earth groans. There will be no sin there; 
sorrow and sighing shall fiee away ; love to each other and love 
to their blessed King will fill all hearts, and His presence will be 
with them. Don’t you sec that even if that world shall be in itself 
no better than this, it will yet be far, far more lovely than this can 
ever be with the shadow of sin upon it ? ” ' 

“ Oh, yes 1 " said Ellen. “ I know whenever I feel wrong in 
any way nothing seems pretty or pleasant to me, or not hadf so 
much.” 

“ Very well,” said John. “ I see you understand me. I like 
to think of that land, Ellen, — very much.” 

“ Mr. John,” said Ellen, “ don’t you think people will know each 
other again ? ” 

“ Those that love each other here ? 1 have no doubt of it" 

Before either John or Ellen had broken the long musing fit that 
followed these words, they were joined by Alice. Her head was 
better ; and taking her place in the window seat, the talk began 
again, between the brother and sister now ; Ellen too happy to sit 
with them and listen. They talked of that land again, of the 
happy company preparing for it ; of their dead mother, but not 
much of her ; of the glory of their King, and the joy of His 
service, even here ; — till thoughts grew too strong for words, and 
silence again stoic upon the group. The short winter day came 
to an end ; the sunlight faded away into moonlight. No shadows 
lay now on the lawn ; and from where she sat Ellen could see the 
great hemlock all silvered with the moonlight which began to steal 
in at the window. It was very, very beautiful : yet she could think 
now without sorrow that all this should come to an end ; because 
of that new heaven and new earth wherein righteousness should 
dwell. 

“We have eaten up all your grapes, Ellie,” snid AUoe, ^or 


tatlier / have, for John dtdn*t help me much. 1 think I never ate ^ 
•0 sweet grapes m my life. Jolm said the reason wa%.because 
every one tasted of you.** ^ 

" 1 am very glad,” said Ellen, laughing. 

"There is no evil without some good,” Alice went on ; "except 
for my headache, John would not have held my head by the hour 
as be did : and you couldn’t have given me the pleasure you did, 
Kllie. Oh, Jack 1 there has been many a day lately when I would 
gladly have had d headache for the power of laying my head on 
your shoulder I ” 

"And if mamma had not gone away I should never have known 
you,” said Ellen. " 1 wish she never had gone, but I am very, very 
glad for this 1 ” 

She had kneeled upon the window-seat and clasped Alice round 
the neck, just as they were called to tea. The conversation had 
banished every disagreeable feeling from Ellen’s mind* She met 
her companions in the drawing-room, almost forgetting that she 
had any cause of complaint against them. And this appeared 
when in the course of the evening it came in her way to perform 
some little office of politeness for Marianne. It wa^ done with 
the gracefulness that could only come from a spirit entirely free 
from ungrateful feelings. The children felt it, and for the time 
where* shamed into better behaviour. The evening passed 
pleasantly, and Ellen went to bed very happy. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

FLOWERS AND THORNS. 

The ancient heroes were illustrious, 

For being benign, and not blustrous. 

Hudibras. 

T he next day it happened that the young people were 
amusing themselves* with talking in a room where John 
Humphreys, walking up and down, was amusing himself 
with thinking. In the course of his walk, he began to find their 
amusement rather disturbing to his. The children were all 
grouped closely around Mkrgaret Dunscombe, who was enter* 
taining them with a long and very detailed account of a wedding 
and great party at Randolph which she had had the happiness of 
attmiding. Eagerly fighting her battles over again, and pleased 
sHth the rapt attention of her hearers^ the speaker forgot herself 
and raised her voice much more than she meant to da As eveiy 
turn of his walk brought John near, there came to his ear sufficient 
bits and scraps of Margaret’s story to give him a very fair sample 
of the whole ; md he was sorry to see Ellen among the test, and 
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as the rest, hanging upon her lips and drinking in what seemed 
to him to be very poor nonsense. Her gown was all blue satiny 
trimmed here — and so — you know, with the most exquisiU lace, 
as deep as that — and on the shoulders and here — you know, it 
was looped up with the most lovely bunches of” — here John lost 
the sense. When he came near again she had got upon a different 
topic — “*Miss Simmons,* says I, ‘what did you do that for?* 
‘ Why,* says she, ‘ how could I help it ? I saw Mr. Payne coming, 
and I thought Pd get behind you, and so—.* ” The next time 
the speaker was saying with great animation, “And lo, and 
behold, when 1 was m the midst of all my pleasure, up comes a 

little gentleman of about his dimensions .** He had not 

taken many turns when he saw that Margaret’s nonsense was 
branching out right and left into worse than nonsense. 

“ Ellen 1 ” said he suddenly, “ I want you in the library.** 

“ My cor.iscience I ** said Margaret as he left the room, “ King 
John the Second? and no less.** 

“ Don*t go on till I come back,** said Ellen ; “ I won’t be three 
minutes ; just wait for me.** 

She found John seated at one of the tables in the library, 
sharpening a pencil. 

“ Ellen,** said he in his usual manner. “ I want you to do some- 
thing for me,” 

She waited eagerly to hear what, but instead of telling her he 
took a piece of drawing paper and began to sketch something. 
Ellen stood by, wondering and impatient, to the last degree ; not 
canng, however, to show her impatience, though her very feet 
were twitching to run back to her companions. 

“ Ellen,” said John, as he finished the old stump of a tree with 
one branch left on it, and a Lttlc bit of ground at the bottom, “ did 
you ever try your hand at drawing ? ” 

“No,” said Ellen. 

“Then sit down here,” said he, rising from his chair, “and let 
me see what you can make of that.” 

“ But I don’t know how,” said Ellen. 

“ I will teach you. There is a pi^ce of paper, and this pencil 
Is sharp enough. Is that chair too low for you ? ” 

He placed another, and with extreme unwillingness and some 
displeasure Ellen sat dovm. It was on her tongue to ask if 
another time would not do, but somehow she could not get the 
words out John showed her how to hold her pencil, how to place 
her paper, where to begin, and how to go on ; and then went to 
the other end of the room and took up his walk again. Ellen at 
first felt more inclined to d^ive her pencil through the paper than 
to make quiet marks upon it However, necessity was upon her. 
She began her work ; and once fairly begun it grew delightfully 
Interesting. Her vexation went off entirely ; she forgot Margaret 
and her story ; the wrinkles on the old trunk smoothed those on 
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her brow, and those troublesome leaves at the branch end brushed 
away all thoughts of everything else. Her cheeks were burning 
with intense interest, when the library door burst open and the 
whole troop of children rushed in ; they wanted Ellen for a round 
game in which all their number were needed ; and she must 
come directly. 

** I can’t come just yet,” said she ; I must finish this first.” 

“ Afterwards Will just do as well,” said George ; “ come, Ellen, 
do i you can finish it afterwards.” 

** No, I can’t,” said Ellen ; ** I can’t leave it till it’s done. Why, 
I thought Mr. John was here ! I didn’t see him go out. I’ll come 
in a little while.” 

** Did he set you about that precious piece of business?” said 
William. 

“Yes.” 

1 declare,” said Margaret, “he’s fitter to be«the Grand Turk 
than anyone else I know of.” 

“ I’ll tell you,” said William, putting his mouth close to her car, 
and speaking in a disagreeable loud whisper; “its the biggest 
gobbler in the yard.” 

“ Ain’t you ashamed, William ? * cried little Ellen Chauncey. 

“That’s it, exactly,” said Margaret ; “ always strutting about.” 

“ He isn’t a bit,” said Ellen, very angry ; “ I’ve seen people a 
great deal more like gobblers than he is.” 

“Well,” said William, reddening in his turn, “ I had rather, at 
any rate, be a good turkey gobbler than one of those outlandish 
birds that have an appetite fur stones and glass and bits of morocco, 
and such things. Come, let us leave her to do the Grand Turk’s 
bidding. Come, Ellen Chauncey, y^u musn’t stay to interrupt 
her ; we want you 1 ” 

They left her alone. Ellen had coloured, but William’s words 
did not hit very sore ; since John’s talk with her about the matter 
referred to she had thought of it humbly and wisely ; it 15 only 
pride that makes such fault-finding so very hard to bear. She 
was very sorry, however, that they had fallen out again, and that 
her own passion, as she feared, had been the cause. A few tears 
had to be wiped away before she could exactly see how the old 
tree stood ; then taking up her pencil, she soon forgot everything 
in her work. It was finished, and with head now on one side, 
now on the other, she was looking at her picture with very great 
satisfaction, when her eye caught the figure of John standing 
before her. 

“ Is it done ? ” said he. 

“It is done,” said Ellen, smiling, &s she rose up to let him 
come. He ^at down to look at it. 

“ It is very well,” he said ; “ better than I expected ; it is very 
well indeed. I^ this yoMxf^st trial, Ellen ? ” 

“ Yes, the first” 
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Iband it pleasant work ?* # 

" Oh very I very pleasant. I like It dearly.” 

*^TheB 1 will teach you. This shows you have a taste ibr It, 
and that is precisely what I wanted to find out. 1 will give you an 
easier copy next time. 1 rather expected when you sat down,” 
said he, smiling a little, “ that the old tree would grow a gooAi 
deal more crooked under your hands then I meant it to be.” 

Ellen blushed exceedingly. I do believe, Mr. John,” she 
said, stammering, “that you know everything I am thinking 
about.” 

“ I might do that, Ellen, without being as wise as an orade. 
But I do not expect to make any very painful discoveries in that 
line,” answered John Humphreys. 

Ellen thought, if he did not, it would not be her fault She 
truly repeated her momentary anger and hasty speech to William. 
Not that he did not deserve it, or that it was not true ; but it was 
unwise, and had done mischief, and “ it was not a bit like peace- 
making, nor meek at all,” Ellen said to herself. She had been 
reading that morning the fifth chapter of Matthew, and it ran in 
her head,' “ Blessed are • the meek ; ” “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers : for they shall be called the children of God.” She strove ^ 
to get back a pleasant feeling toward her young companions, and 
prayed that she might not be angry at anything they should say. 
She was tried again at tea-time. 

Miss Sophia had quitted the table, bidding William hand the 
dough-nuts to those who could not reach them. Marianne took 
a great while to make her choice. Her brother grew impatient. 

“ Well, I hope you have suited yourself,” said he. “ Come, 
Miss Montgomery, don’t yon be as long ; my arm is tired. Shut 
your eyes, and then you’ll be sure to get the biggest one in the 
basket.” 

“ No, Ellen,” said John, who none of the children thought was 
near, “ it would be ungenerous ; I wouldn’t deprive Master William 
of his best arguments.” 

“What do you mean by my arguments?” said William, 
sharply. 

“Generally, those which arc the most difficult to take in,” 
answered his tonnentor with perfect gravity. 

Ellen tried to keep from smiling, but could not ; and others of 
the party did not try. William and his sister were enraged, the 
more because John had said nothing they could take hold or 
even repeat. Gilbert made common cause with them. 

“ I wish t was grown up for once,” said William. 

“ Will you fight nu, sir asked Gilbert, who was 'a matter ol 
three years older, and well grown enough. 

His question received no answer, and was repeated. 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not, sir?” 
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** 1 am afraid you'd lay me up with a sprained aiikle," said 
JfidiUi ** and I should not get back to Doncaster as quickly as I 
must” 

** It 18 vmy mean of him," said Gilbert, as John walked away ; 

** 1 could whip him, I know." 

Who's that?” said Mr. Howard Marshman. 

“John Humphreys.” 

“John Humphfeys 1 You had better not meddle with him, my 
dear fellow. It would be no particular proof of wisdom.” 

“ Why, he's no such great affair,” said Gilbert ; “ he is tall 
enough, to be sure, but 1 don't believe he is heavier than I am.” 

“ You don't know, in the first place, how to judge of the size of 
a perfectly well-made man ; and in the second place, / was not a 
match for him a year ago ; so you may judge. 1 do not know 
precisely,” he went on to the lady he was walking with, “ what it 
takes to rouse John Humphreys, but when he fjdroused, he seems 
to me to have strength enough for twice his bone and muscle. 1 
have seen him do curious things once or twice ! ” 

“ That quiet Mr. Humphreys ? ” ^ 

“ Humph I '* said Mr. Howard ; “ gunpowder is pretty quiet 
. stuff so long as it keeps cool.” 

Theoiext day another matter happened to disturb Ellen. Mar* 
garet had received an elegant pair of ear-rings as a Christmas 
present, and was showing them for the admiiatioB of her young 
friends. Ellen's did not satisfy her. 

“ Ain't they splendid ? '' said she, “Tell the truth now, Ellen 
Montgomery, wouldn’t you give a great deal if somebody would 
send you such a pair ? ” 

“ They are very pretty,” said Ellen^ “ but I don’t think I care 
much for such things ; I would rather have the money.” 

“ Oh, you avaricious 1 Mr, Marshman I ” cried Margaret, as the 
old gentleman was just then passing through the room, “ here’s 
Ellen Montgomery says she'd rather have money than anything 
l^lse for her present.” 

He did not seem to hear her, and went out without making any 
reply. 

“ Oh, Margaret 1 " said Ellen, shocked and distressed, “ how 
could you I how could you 1 What will Mr. Marshman think ? ” 

Margaret answered she didn't care what he thought. Ellen 
could only hope he had not heard. 

But a day or two after, when neither Ellen nor her friends were 
present, Mr. Marshman asked who it was that had told him Ellen 
Montgomery would like money better than anything else for her 
New Year's present. 

“ It was I, sir,” said Margaret 

“ It sounds very unlike her to say so,” remarked Mrs. 
Chauncey. • 

“ Did die say so ? ” inquired Mr. Marshman. 
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** I understood her so,” said Margaret ; ** I understood her lo 
say she wouldn’t care for anything else.” 

** I am disappointed in her,” said the old gentleman ; I wouldn’t 
have believed it.” 

“ I do not believe it,” said Mrs. Chauncey quietly ; “ there has 
been some mistake.” 

It was hard for Ellen now to keep to what she thought right. 
Disagreeable feelings would rise when she remembered the im* 
politeness, the half sneer, the whole taunt, and the real unkindness 
of several of the young party. She found herself ready to be 
irritated, inclined to dislike the sight of those, even wishing to visit 
some sort of punishment upon them. But Christian principle had 
taken strong hold in little Ellen’s heart ; she fought her evil 
tempers manfully. It was not an easy battle to gain. Ellen found 
that resentinent and pride had roots deep enough to keep her pull- 
ing up the shoots for a good while. She used to get alone when 
she could, to read a verse, if no more, of her Bible, and pray ; she 
could forgive William and Margaret more easily then. Solitude 
and darkness saw many a prayer and tear of hers that week. As 
she struggled thus to get rid of sin, and to be more like what 
would please God, she grew humble and happy. Never was suc>' 
a struggle carried on by faith in Him without success. And after 
a time, though a twinge of the old feeling might come, it was ver; 
slight ; she would bid William and Margaret good*moming, and 
join them in any enterprise of pleasure or business, with a brow 
as unclouded as the sun. They, however, were too conscious of 
having behaved unbecomingly towards their little strange guest to 
be over fond of her company. For the most part she and Ellen 
Chauncey were left to each Other. 

Meanwhile the famous needlebook was in a fair way to be 
finished. Great dismay had at first been excited in the breast of 
the intended giver by the discovery that Gilbert had consulted 
What seemed to be a very extraordinary fancy, in making the rose 
a yellow one. Ellen did her best to comfort her. She asked 
Alice, and found there were such things as yellow roses, and they 
were very beautiful too ; and besides it would match so nicely with 
the yellow butterfly on the other leaf. 

‘‘ 1 had rather it wouldn’t match 1 ” ^said Ellen Chauncey ; and 
it don’t match the rose coloured silk besides. Are the yellow 
roses sweet ?” 

« No,” said Ellen ; but Ms couldn’t have been a sweet rose at 
any rate, you know.” 

Oh, but,” said the other, bursting into a fresh .passion of 
inconsolable tears, “ I wanted it should be the picture of a sweet 
rose 1 And 1 think he might have put a purple butterfly ; yellow 
butterflies are so common 1 1 had a great deal rather had a 
purple butterfly and a red rose I ” 

What cannot be cured, however, must be endured. The tears 
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were dried in course of time, and the needlebook, with its yellow 
pictures and pink edges, was very neatly finished. Ellen had 
been busy too on her own account. Alice had got a piece of fine 
linen for her from Miss Sophia ; the collar for Mr. Van Brunt had 
been cut out, and Ellen with great pleasure had made it. The 
stitching, the strings, and the very button-holes, after infinite pains, 
were all finished by Thursday nightT She had also made a 
needlecase for AUce, not of so muqh pretensions as the other one ; 
this was green morocco lined with crimson satin ; no leaves, but 
ribbon stitched in to hold papers of needles, and a place for a 
bodkin. Ellen worked very hard at this ; it was made with the 
extremest care, and made beautifully. Ellen Chauncey admired 
it very much, and anew lamented the uncouth vanety of colours in 
her own. It was a grave question whether pink or yellow ribbon 
should be used for the latter ; Ellen Montgomery recommended 
pink, she herself inclined to yellow ; and tired o^ doubting, at last 
resolved to split the difference, and put one string of each colour. 
Ellen thought that did not mend matters, but wisely kept her 
thoughts to herself. Besides the needlecase for Alice, she had 
snatched the time whenever she could get away from Ellen 
, Chauncey to work at something for her. She bad begged Alice’s 
* {ydgice^ and help ; and between them, out of Ellen’s scraps of 
morocco and silk, they had manufactured a little bag of all the 
colours of the rainbow, and very pretty and tasteful withal. Ellen 
thought it a chef-^ceuvr§^ and was unbounded in her admiration. 
It lay folded up in white paper in a iorked drawer ready for 
New Yearns day. In addition to all these pieces of business, John 
had begun to give her drawing lessons, according to his promise. 
These became Ellen’s delight. She^ would willingly have spent 
much more time upon them than he would allow her. It was the 
most loved employment of the day. Her teacher’s skill was not 
greater than the perfect gentleness and kindness with which he 
taught. Ellen thought of Mr. Howard’s speech about gunpowder.; 
she could not understand it. 

‘*What is your conclusion on the whole?” asked John one day, 
as he stood beside her mending a pencil. 

** Why,” said Ellen, laughing and blushing, ** how could you 
guess what 1 was thinking about, Mr. John ? ” 

” Not very difficult when you are eyeing me so bard.” 

“ 1 was thinking.” said Ellen ; I don’t know whether it is 
right in me to tell it, because somebody said you ** 

«WeU?” 

“ Were like gunpowder," 

Very kind of somebody 1 And so Vou have been in doubt of 
an explosion ? ” 

No ; 1 don’t know ; I wondered what he meant.” 

** Never believe what you hear said of people, Ellen ; judge foi 
yourself. Loof here ; that house has suffered from a severe gale 
v.w.w.w. o 
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of wind, 1 should think ; all th* i^ghU are slanting off to thn 
right ; can*t you set it up straight 

Ellen laughed at the tumble-down condition of the house as 
thus pointed out to her, and set about reforming it. 

It was Thursday afternoon that Alice and Ellen were left alone 
in the library, several of the family having been called out to 
receive some visitors ; Alice had excused herself and Ellen, as 
soon as they were gone, nestle4 up to her side. 

“ How pleasant it is to be alone together, dear Alice I I don’t 
have you even at night now.” 

’’ It is very pleasant, dear Ellie 1 Home will not look disagree- 
able again, will it ? even after all your gaiety here.” 

*‘No, indeed ! at Itasiyour home won*t ; I don't know what 
mine will. Oh, me 1 I had almost forgotten Aunt Fortune t” 

’’Never ^mind, dear Ellie I You and 1 have something to 
bear ; we must bf; brave and bear it manfully. There is a Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother, you know. We shan't be 
unhappy if we do our duty and love Him.” 

“ How soon is Mr. John going away ?'* 

” Not for all next week. And so long as he stays, I do not 
mean that you shall leave me.” 

Ellen cried for joy. o 

” I can manage it with Miss Fortune, 1 know,” said Alice. 
’'These fine drawing lessons must not be interrupted. John is 
very much pleased with your performances.” 

” Is he ? ” said Ellen, delighted ; ” 1 have taken all the pains I 
could.” 

” That is the sure way to success, Ellie. But, Ellie, 1 want 
io ask you about something. Wliat was that you said to 
Margaret Dunscombe about wanting money for a New Veal’s 
present ? ” 

” You know it, then ! ” cried Ellen, starting up. “ Oh I am so 
glad I I wanted to speak to you about it so, 1 didn't know what 
to do, and 1 thought I oughtn't to. What shall 1 do about it, 
dear Alice ? How did you know ?• George said you were not 
there.” 

“ Mrs. Chauncey told me ; she thought there had been some 
mistake, or something wrong ; how was it, Ellen ? ” 

“ Why,” said Ellen, “ she was showing us her ear-rings, and 
asking us what we thought of them, and she asked me if 1 wouldn’t 
like to have such a pair ; and I thought 1 would a great^ deal 
rather have the money they cost, to buy other things with, you 
know, that ‘ would like better ; and I said so ; and just then Mr. 
Marshmaa Ci'tne in, and she called out to him, loud, thit I wanted 
money for a present, or would like it better than anything else, or 
something like that. O Alice, how I feltl I was frightened; but 
then 1 hoped Mr. Marshman did not hear her, for he did not say 
anything ; but the next day George told me all about what 
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liad been saying ih there, and oh, it made me so unhappy I ^ said 
poor Ellen, looking very dismal. ‘^What wt// Mr. Marshman 
think of me ? He will think I expected a present, and 1 never 
dreamed of such a thing ! It makes me ashamed to speak of it, 
even ; and 1 car^t bear he should think so ; 1 can’t bear it 1 What 
shall I do, dear Alice ? ” 

1 don’t knQw what you can do, dear Ellie, but be patient 
Mr. Marshman will not think anything very hard of you, 1 
daresay.” 

But 1 think he does already ; he hasn’t kissed me since that 
as he did before ; 1 know he does, and 1 don’t know what to da 
How could Margaret say that I oh, how could she I it was very 
unkind. What can I do?” said Ellen again, after a pause, and 
wiping away a few tears. “ Couldn’t Mrs. Chauncey tell Mr, 
Marshman not to give me anything, for that I never expected it, 
and would a great deal rather not ? ” * 

Why, no, Ellie, 1 do not think that would be exactly the best 
or most dignified way.” 

“ What, then, dear Alice ? I’ll do just as you say.” 

“ 1 would just remain quiet.” 

“ But Ellen says the things are all put on the plates in the 
Biording ; and if there should be money on mine — I don’t know 
what 1 should do, I should feel so badly. 1 couldn’t keep it, 
Alice 1 — I couldn't I ” 

Very well — you need not 1 but remain quiet in the mean* 
while ; and if it should be so, then say what you please, only take 
care that you say it in a right spirit and in a right manner. 
Nobody can hurt you much, my child, while ydu keep the even 
path of duty ; poor Margaret is her^own worst enemy.” 

Then if there should be money in the morning, 1 may tell Mr. 
Marshman the truth about it ? ” 

“ Certainly — only do not be in haste ; speak gently." 

Oh, I wish everybody would be kind and pleasant always 1 ” 
said .poor Ellen, but half comforted. 

What a sigh was there I ” said John coming in. “What is 
the matter with my little sister ? " 

“Some of the minor trials of life, John," said Alice, with a 
smile. 

“ What is the matter, Ellie ? " 

“ Oh, something you can’t help," said Ellen. 

“And something 1 musn’t know. Well to change the scene^ 
suppose you go with me to visit the greenhouses and hothouses* 
Have yoa seen them yet ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen, as she eagerly sprang forward to take his 
hand ; “ Ellen promised to go with me, but we have been so busy." 

“ Vhll you come, Alice ? " 

“ Not 1," Alice, “ I wish 1 could, but 1 shall be wanted 
elsewhere;” 
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“ By whom, I wonder, so much as by me,” said her brother. 
“ However, after to-morrow 1 will have you all to myself.” 

As he and Ellen were crossing the hall they met Mrs. 
Marshman. 

“Where are you going, John ?” said she, 

“ Where 1 ought to have been before, ma’am — to pay my re- 
spects to Mr. Hutchinson.” 

“ You’ve not seen him yet !* that is very ungrateful of you. 
Hutchinson is one of your warmest friends and admirers. There 
are few people he mentions with so much respect, or that he is so 
glad to see, as Mr. John Humphreys.” 

“ A distinction I owe, 1 fear, principally to my English blood,” 
said John, shaking his head. 

“It is not altogether that,” said Mrs. Marshman, laughing ; 
“ though I do believe 1 am the only Yankee good Hutchinson has 
ever made up his mind entirely to like. But go and see him, do, 
he will be very much pleased.” 

“Who is Mr. Hutchinson?” said Ellen as they went on. 

“ He is t|ie gardener, or rather the head gardener. He came 
out with his master some * thirty or forty years ago, but his old 
English prejudice will go to the grave with him, I believe.” 

“ But why don’t he like the Americans ?” , « 

John laughed. “It would never do for me to attempt to answer 
that question, Ellie, fond of going to the bottom of things as you 
are. We should just get to hard Bghtmg about tea-time, and 
should barely make peace by mid-day to-morrow at the most 
moderate calculation. You shall have an answer to your question, 
however.” 

Ellen could not conceive what he meant, but resolved to wait 
for his promised answer. 

As they entered the large and beautifully kept greenhouse, 
Hutchinson came from the farther end of it to meet them ; an old 
man of most respectable appearance. He bowed very civilly, and 
then slipped his pruning knife into his left hand to leave the right 
at liberty for John, who shook it cordially. 

“ And why 'aven’t you been to see rne before, Mr. John ? I have 
thought it rather ’ard of you, Miss h’ Alice has come several times." 

“ The ladies have more leisure, Mr. Hutchinson. You look 
flourishing here.” 

“ Why yes, sir, pretty middling within doors ; but I don’t like 
the climate, Mr. John, 1 don’t like the climate, sir. There’s no 
country like h’England, I believe, for my business. ’Erc’s a fine 
rose, sir, — if you’ll step a bit this way — quite a new kind — I got it 
over last h’autumn — the Palmerston it is. Those are* fine buds, 
sir.” 

The old man was evidently much pleased to see his visitor, and 
presently plunged him deep into English politic^, for which he 
seemed to have lost no interest by foity years* life in America. As 
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Ellen could not understand what they were talking about, she 
quitted John’s side, and went wandering about by herself. From 
the moment the sweet aromatic smell of the plants had greeted her 
she had been in a high state of delight ; and now, lost to all the 
world beside, from the mystery of one beautiful and strange green 
thing to another, she went wandering and admiring, and now and 
then timidly advancing her nose to see if something glorious was 
something swee* too. She could hardly leave a superb cactus, in 
the petals of which there was such a singular blending of scarlet 
and crimson as almost to dazzle her sight ; and if the pleasure of 
smell could intoxicate she would have reeled away from a luxuriant 
daphne odorata in full flower, over which she feasted for a long 
time. The variety of green leaves alone was a marvel to her ; 
some rough and brown- streaked, some shining as if they were var- 
nished, others of hair-like delicacy of structure — all lovely. At 
last she stood still with admiration and almo^ held her breath 
before a white camellia. 

“ What does that flower make you think of, Ellen ? ” said John 
coming up ; his friend the gardener had left him to seek a news- 
paper in which he wished to show him*a paragraph. * 

I don’t know,” said Ellen, — ** 1 couldn’t think of anything but 
5Melf^” 

“ It reminds me of what I ought to be — and of what I shall be 
if I ever see heaven ; it seems to me the emblem of a sinless, pure 
spirit, — looking up in fearless spotlessness. Do you remember 
what was said to the old Church of Sat dis, — ‘ Thou hast a few 
names that have not defiled their garments ; and they shall walk 
with me in white, for they are worthy.’ ” 

The tears rushed to Ellen’s eyes, she felt she was so very unlike 
this ; but Mr. Hutchinson coming back prevented anything more 
from being said. She looked at the white camellia ; it seemed to 
speak to her. 

“ That’s the paragraph, sir,” said the old gardener, giving the 
paper to John. “ ’Ere’s a little lady that is fdtid of flowers, if 1 
don’t make a mistake ; this is somebody I’ve not seen before. Is 
this the little lady Miss h’Ellen was telling me about ? ” 

“I presume so,” said John; “she is Miss Helen Mont- 
gomery, a sister of mine, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Marshman’s 
guest.” • 

“ By both name« h’entitled to my greatest respect,” said the old 
man, stepping back and making a very low bow to Ellen with his 
hand upon his heart, at which she could not help laughing. “ I 
am very glad to see Miss h’Eilen ; what can 1 do to make 
her remember old ’Utchmson ? Would Miss h’Ellen like a 
bouquet ? 

Ellen did not venture to say yes, but her blush and sparkling 
eyes answered him. The old gardener understood her, and was as 
good as his wtird He began with cutting a beautiful sprig of a 



li^ purple geraniuxQf tht^n a slip cf lemon myrtle. Ellen #atdied 
him as the bunch grew in his hand, and could hardly believe her 
eyes as one beauty after another was added to what became a most 
elegant bouquet And most sweet too ; to her joy the delicious 
daphne and fragrant lemon blossom went to make part ofit^ Her 
thanks, when it was given her, were made with few words but with 
all her face ; the old gardener smiled, and was quite satisfied that 
his gift was not thrown away. He afterwards showed them his 
hothouses, where Ellen was astonished and very much interested 
to see ripe oranges and lemons in abundance, and pines too, such 
as she had been eating since she came to Ventnor, thinking noth- 
ing less than that they grew so near home. The grapes had all 
been cut. 

There was to be quite a party at Ventnor in the evening of New 
Year’s day. Ellen knew this, and destined her precious flowers 
for Alice’s adornment. How to keep them in the meanwhile ? She 
consulted Mr. Johd, and according to his advice took them to Mrs. 
Bland, the housekeeper, to be put in water and kept in a safe place 
for her till the time. She knew Mrs. Bland, for Ellen Chauncey 
and she had often gone to her room to work where none of the 
children would find and trouble them. Mrs. Bland promised to 
take famous care of the flowers, and said she would do it with the 
greatest pleasure. Mr. Marshman’s guests, she added smilingly, 
must have everything they wanted. 

•• What does that mean, Mrs. Bland ? ” said Ellen. 

VTiy, you see. Miss Ellen, there’s a deal of company always 
coming, and some is Mrs. Gillespie’s friends, and some Mr. 
Howard’s, and some to see Miss Sophia more particularly, and 
some belong to Mrs. Marshman, or the whole family maybe ; but 
now and then Mr, Marshman has an old English friend or so, that 
he sets the greatest store by ; and them he calls his guests ; and 
the best in the house is hardly good enough for them, or the 
country either.” 

“ And so I am one of Mr. Marshman’s guests t ” said Ellen, 
“ 1 didn’t know what it meant.” 

She saved but one little piece of rose-geranium from her flowers, 
for the gratification of her own nose ; and skipped away through 
the hall to rejoin her companions, very light-hearted indeed. 



CHAPTER XXXll. 


TRE BANK-NOTE AND OBOROB WASHINGTON. 

Thif life, fu far*t I nndereUitd, 

!• a* enchanted fairy-land, 

Where pleainre is the magic wand. 

That wielded right, 

Makes hoars like minutes, hand in hand, 

Dance in fa* light. 

Boenb. 

N ew YEAR'S morning dawned 

How I wish brealJast was over t " thought Ellen as she 
was dressing. However, there is no way of getting pm 
this life but by going through it ; so when the bell rang she went 
down as usual. Mr. Marshman had decreed ^at he would jnot 
have a confusion of gifts at the breakfast table ; other people might 
make presents in their own way ; they must not interfere with his. 
Needlecases, bags, and so forth, mi^st therefore wait another 
opportunity ; and Ellen Chauncey decided it would just make the 
*t pleasure so much longer, and was a great improvement on the 
old plan. ** Happy New Year's ” and pleasant greetings were ex- 
changed as the party gathered in the breakfast room ; pleasure sat 
on all faces except Ellen’s, and many a one wore a broad smile as 
they sat down to table. For the napkins were in singular dis* 
arrangement this morning ; instead of being neatly folded up on 
the plates, in their usual fkshion, they were in all sorts of disorder, 
sticking up in curious angles, some high, some low, some half 
folded, some quite unfolded, accordiifg to the size and shape of that 
which they covered. It was worth while to see that long tableful, 
and the faces of the company, before yet a napkin was touched. 
An anxious glance at her own showed Ellen that it lay quite flat ; 
Alice’s, which was next, had an odd little rising in the middle, as 
if there were a small dumpling under it. Ellen was in an agony 
for this pause to come to an end. It was broken by some of the 
older persons, and then in a trice every plate was uncovered. And 
then what a buzz I pleasure and thanks and admiration, and even 
laughter. Ellen dreaded ait first to look at her plate ; she be- 
thought her, however, that if she waited long she would have to 
do it with all eyes upon her ; she lifted the napkin slowly — yes^ 
just as she feared — there lay a clean bank-note— of what value she 
could not see, for confusion covered her ; the blood rushed to her 
dieeks and the tears to her eyes. She could not have spoken, and 
^ happily it was no time then ; everybody else was speiking ; she 
could not have been heard. She had time to cool and recollect 
herself ; but she sat with her eyes cast down, fiistened upon her 
l^te and th^ unfortunate bank-bill, which she detested with all 
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her heart. She did not know what Alice had received ; she under- 
stood nothing that was going on, till Alice touched her, and said 
gently, “ Mr. Marshmau is speaking to you, Ellen.” 

“ Sir ! ” said Ellen, starting. 

“ You need not look so terrified,” said Mr. Marshman, smiling ; 

1 only asked you if your bill was a counterfeit — something seems 
to be wrong about it.” 

Ellen looked at her plate and hesitated. Her, lip trembled. 

“What is it?” continued &c old gentleman. “Is anything 
the matter ? ” 

Ellen desperately took up the bill, and with burning cheeks 
marched to his end of the table. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, sir, but I had a great deal 
rather not ; if you please — if you will please to be so good as \x* 
let me give it back to you — I should be very glad.” 

“ Why, hoity toity ! ” said the old gentleman, “ what’s all this ? 
what’s the matter ? don’t you like it ? I thought I was doing the 
very thing that would please you best of all." 

“ 1 am very sorry you should think so, sir,” said Ellen, who had 
recovered 'a little breath, but had the greatest difficulty to keep 
back her tears ; “ I never thought of such a thing as your giving 
me anything, sir, till somebody spoke of it, and 1 had rather nevef 
have anything in the world than that you should think whtft you 
thought about me.” 

“ What did I think about you ? ” 

“ George told me that somebody told you, sir, I wanted money 
for my present.” 

“ And didn’t you say so ? ” 

“ Indeed 1 didn’t, sir 1 ” said Ellen with sudden fire. ** 1 never 
thought of such a thing I ” 

“ What did you .say then ? ” 

“ Margaret was showing us her ear-rings, and she asked me if 
I wouldn’t like to have some like them ; and I couldn’t help 
thinking I would a great deal rather have the money they would 
cost to buy something for Alice ; and just when 1 said so you 
came in, sir, and she said what she did. I was very much 
ashamed. 1 wasn’t thinking of you, sir, at all, nor of New Year.” 

“ Then you would like something else better than money.” 

“ No, sir, nothing at all, if you please. If you’ll only be so 
good as not to give me this I will be very much obliged to you 
indeed ; and please not to think I could be so shameful as you 
thought I was.” 

Ellen’s face was not to be withstood. The old gentleman took 
the bill from her hand. 

“ I will never think anything of you,” said he, “ but what is the 
very tip-top of honourable propriety. But you make pne ashamed 
now — what am 1 going to do with this? Here have you come 
and made me a present, and I feel very awkward iVideea” 
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^ 1 don’t caie what you do with It, sir,” said Ellen, laughing, 
though in imminent danger of bursting into tears — ** 1 am very glad 
it is out of my hands.” 

** But you needn’t think I am going to let you off so^” said he 
“ you must give me half-a-dozen kisses at least to prove that you 
have foigiven me for making so great a blunder.” 

** Half-a-dozen is too many at once,” said Ellen, gaily ; three 
now and three to-night.” 

So she gave the old gentleman three kisses, but he caught her 
in his arms and gave her a dozen at least ; after which he found 
out that the waiter was holding a cup of coffee at his elbow, and 
Ellen went back to her place with a very good appetite for her 
breakfast. 

After breakfast the peedlecases were delivered. Both gave the 
most entire satisfaction. Mrs. Chauncey assured her daughter 
that she would quite as lief have a yellow as a red rose on the 
cover, and that she liked the inscription extremely, which the little 
girl acknowledged to have been a joint device of her own and 
Ellen’s. Ellen’s bag gave great delight, and was paraded all over 
the house. . • 

After the bustle of thanks and rejoicing was at last over, and 
she had a minute to herself, which Ellen Chauncey did not 
give tfer for a good while, Ellen bethought her of her flowers — a 
sweet gift still to be made. Why not make it now ? why should 
not Alice have the pleasure of them all day ? A bright thought 1 
Ellen ran forthwith to the housekeeper’s room, and after a long, 
admiring look at her treasures, carried them glass and all to the 
library, where Alice and John often were in the morning alone. 
Alice thanked her in the way she liked best, and then the flowers 
were smelled and admired afresh. * 

" Nothing could have been pleasanter to me, Ellie, except Mr. 
Marshman’s gift” 

“ And what was that, Alice ? I haven’t seen it yet.” 

Alice pulled out of her pocket a small round morocco case, the 
very thing that Ellen had thought looked like a dumpling under 
the napkin, and opened it 

” It's Mr. John ! ” exclaimed Ellen. “ Oh, how beautiful ! ” 

Neither of her hearers could help laughing. 

“ It is very fine, Ellie,” said Alice ; “ you are quite right. Now 
I know what was the business that took John to Randolph every 
day, and kept him there so long, while 1 was wondering at him 
unspeakably. Kind, kind Mr. Marshman.” 

“ Did Mr. John get anything ? ” 

Ask him, Ellie.” 

** Did you get anything, Mr. John ? ” said Ellen, going up to him 
where he was reading on the sofa. 

** I got this,” said John, handing her a little book which lay 
beside him* ” 



“What is this? Wime^s — Wiem’s-^Life of WasblitfM*^ 
Washington? he was^may I look at it?” 

“Certainly 1” 

She opened the book, and presently sat down on the floor where 
she was by the side of the sofa. Whatever she had found within 
the leaves the book, she had certainly lost herself. An hour 
passed. Ellen had not spoken or moved except to turn over leaves. 

“Ellen?” said John. 

She looked up, her cheeks floured high. 

“ What have you found there ? ” said he smiling. 

“ Oh, a great deal i But — did Mr. Marshman give you this ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Ellen, looking .puzzled, “ I thought you said you 
got this this morning.” 

“ No, I got it last night. 1 got it for you, Ellie.” 

“ For me 1 ” s^id Ellen, her colour deepening very much — “ for 
me I did you ? Oh, thank you 1 — oh, Tm so very much obliged 
to you, Mr. John." 

“ It is only an answer to one of your questions.” 

“ This *1 is it ?-^l don’t know what, I am sure. Oh, I wish 1 , 
could do something to please you, Mr. John 1 ” 

“You shall, Ellie ; you shall give me a brother’s right agaip> 

Blushingly Ellen approached her lips to receive one of his 
grave kisses ; and then, not at all displeased, went down on the 
floor and was lost in her book. 

Oh, the long joy of that New Year’s day I how shall it be told ? 
The pleasure of that delightful book, in which she was wrapped 
the whole day ; even when called oil, as she often was, by Ellen 
Chauncey to help her in fifty little matters of business or pleasure. 
These were attended to, aiid faithfully and cheerfully, but ths book 
was in her head all the while. And this pleasure was mixed with 
Alice’s pleasure, the flowers and the miniature, and Mr. Marsh- 
man’s restored kindness. She never met John’s or Aliotfs eye 
that day without a smile. Even when she went to be dreasi^ her 
book went with her, and was laid on the bed within sigifti ready 
to be taken up the moment she was at liberty. Ellen Chauncey 
lent her a white frock, which was found to answer very well with 
a tuck let out ; and Alice herself dressed her. While this was 
doing, Margaret Dunscombe put her head in at the door to ask 
Anne, Miss Sophia’s maid, if she was almost ready to come and 
curl her hair. 

“Indeed I can’t say that I am. Miss Margaret,” said Anne. 
“I’ve something to do for Miss Humphreys, and Miss Sophia 
hasn’t so much as done tlie first thing towards beginning to get 
ready yet It’ll be a good hour and more.” - 

Margaret went away exclaiming impatiently that ehe could get 
nobody to help her, and would have to waig A was 

downsulrs. 



A fewiaiiittteft after she heard Ellen's voice at the door of hei 
room askh^ if she might come in. 

** Yes — ^what*s that ? what do you want f " 

** I'll fix your hair if you’ll let me,” said Ellen. 

“ You ? 1 don’t believe you can." 

"Oh yes I can ; 1 used to do mamma’s very often ; 1 am not 
aftaid if you’ll trust me.” 

" Well, thank you, I don’t care if you try then,” said Margaret, 
seating herself, " it won’t do any harm at any rate ; and I want 
to be downstairs before anybody gets there ; I think it’s half the 
fun to see them come in. Bless me I you’re dressed and all ready.” 

Margaret’s hair was in long thick curls ; it was not a trifling 
matter to dress them. Ellen plodded through patiently and 
faithfully, taking great pains, and doing the work well ; and then 
went back to Alice. Margaret’s thanks, not very graceMly given, 
would have been a poor reward for the loss of three-quarters of an 
hour of pleasure. But Ellen was very happy in having done 
right It was no longer time to read ; they must go downstairs. 

The New Year’s party was a nondescript, young and old to- 
gether ; a goodly number of both were gathered from Randolph 
and the neighbouring country. There were games for the young, 
'da^'cin^ for the gay, and a superb supper for all ; and the big 
bright rooms were full of bright faces. It was a very happy 
evening to Ellen. For a good part of it Mr. Marshman took 
possession of her, or kept her near him ; and his extreme kindness 
would alone have made the evening pass pleasantly ; she was 
sure he was her firm friend again. 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Chauncey found occasion to 
ask her about her journey up the river^ without at all mentioning 
Margaret or what she had said. 

EUen answered that she had come with Mrs. Dunscombe and 
her daughter. 

" Did you have a pleasant time ?” asked Mrs. Chauncey. 

« Why, no, ma’am,” said Ellen, " 1 don’t know — it was partly 
pleasant and partly unpleasant.” 

" What made it so, love ? ” 

" I had left mamma that morning, and that made me unhappy.” 

" But you said it was partly pleasant ? " 

" Oh, that was because I had such a good friend on board,” 
said Ellen, her face lighting up as his image came before her. 

"Who was that ? ” 

" I dem’t know, ma’am, who he was.” 

"A stranger to you ? " 

" Yas, ma'am — I never saw him before — I wish 1 could see him 
again." 

« Where did you find him ? " 

" I didn’t find him — ^he found me, when 1 was silting up on the 
highest part of the boat.” 
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^ And your friends with you ? * 

What friends?” 

** Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter.” 

“ Noj ma’am — they were down in the cabin.” 

*‘And what business had you to be walking about the boat 
alone ? ” said Mr. Marshman, good-humouredly. 

They were strangers, sir,” said Ellen, colouring a little. 

Well, so was this man — yo^ir friend — a stranger too, wasn’t he ?” 
** Oh, he was a very different stranger,” said Ellen, smiling, “ and 
he wasn’t a stranger long, besides.” 

Well, you must tell me more about him ; come, I’m curious ; 
what sort of a strange friend was this ? ” 

“ He wasn’t a strange friend,” said Ellen, laughing ; “ he was a 
very, very good friend ; he took care of me the whole ^y ; he was 
very good and very kind.” 

** What kind qf a man ? ” said Mrs. Chauncey ; “ a gentleman ? ” 
Oh, yes, ma’am 1 ” said Ellen, looking surprised at the question. 
** I am sure he was.” 

“ What did he look like?” 

Ellen tried to tell, but the portrait was not very distinct 
** What did he wear ? Coat or cloak ? ” 

“Coat — dark brown, I think.” , ^ 

“ This was in the end of October, wasn’t it ? ” 

Ellen thought a moment and answered “ Yes.” 

“ And you don’t know his name ? ” 

“ No, ma’am ; I wish I did.” 

“ 1 can tell you,” said Mrs. Chauncey smiling ; “ he is one of 
my best friends too, Ellen ; it is my brother, Mr. George 
Marshman.” 

How Ellen’s face crimsoned ! Mr. Marshman asked how she 
knew. 

“It was then he came up the river, you know, sir ; and don’t 
you remember his speaking of a little girl on board the boat who 
was travelling with strangers, and whom he endeavoured to 
befriend ? 1 had forgotten it entirely till a minute or two ago.” 

“ Miss Margaret Dunscombe ! ” cried George Walsh, “ what 
kind of a person was that you said Ellen was so fond of when you 
came up the river ? ” 

“ I don’t know, nor care,” said « Margaret. “ Somebody she 
picked up somewhere.” 

“ It was Mr. George Marshman I ” 

“It wasn’t,” 

“ Uncle George 1 ” exclaimed Ellen Chauncey, running up to 
the group her cousin had quitted ; “ My Uncle George ? Do you 
know Uncle George, Ellen ? ” 

“ Very much — 1 mean — yes,” said Ellen. 

Ellen Chauncey was delighted. So was Ellen Montgomery. 
It seemed to bring the whole family nearer to her, and they felt it 
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loo. Mrs. Marshman kissed her when she heard it, and said she 
Femhmbered very well her son’s speaking of her, and was very 
glad to find who it was. And now, Ellen thought, she would 
surely see him again some time. 

The next day they left Ventnor. Ellen Chauncey was very 
sorry to lose her new friend, and begged she would come again 
“as soon as she could.” All the family said the same. Mr. 
Marshman told her she must give him a large place in her heart, 
or he should be jealous of her “ strange friend ; ” and Alice was 
charged to bring her whenever she came to see them. 

The drive back to Carra-carra was scarcely less pleasant than 
the drive out had been ; and home, Ellen said, looked lovely. 
That is, Alice’s home, which she began to think more her own 
than any other. The pleasure of the past ten days, though great, 
had not been unmixed ; the week that followed was one of perfect 
enjoyment. In Mr. Humphrey’s household theie was an atmos- 
phere of peace and purity that even a child could feel, and in which 
such a child as Ellen throve exceedingly. The drawing lessons 
went on with great success ; other lessons were begjm ; there 
were fine long walks, and charming sl&igh -rides, and more than 
one visit to Mrs. Vawse ; and what Ellen perhaps liked best of 
all, the long evenings of conversation and reading aloud, and bright 
firelights, and brighter sympathy and intelligence and affection. 
That week did them all good, and no one more than Ellen. 

It was a little hard to go back to Mi^s Fortune’s and begin her 
old life there. She went on the evening of the day John had 
departed. They were at supper. 

“Well I ” said Miss Fortune, as Ellen entered, “have you got 
enough of visiting ? I should be ashamed to go where 1 wasn’t 
wanted, for my part.” 

“ I haven’t, Aunt Fortune,” said Ellen. 

“ She's been nowhere but what’s done her good,” said Mr. Van 
Brunt ; “ she’s reely growed handsome since she’s been away.” 

“ Grown a fiddlestick I ” said Miss Fortune. 

“ She couldn’t grow handsomer than she was before,” said the 
old grandmother, hugging and kissing her little gianddaughter 
with great delight ; “ the sweetest posie in the garden she always 
was 1 ” 

Mr. Van Brunt looked as if he entirely agreed with the old lady. 
That, while it made some amends for Miss Fortune’s dryness, 
perhaps increased it. She remarked, that “ she thanked Heaven 
she could always make herself contented at home ; ” which Ellen 
could not help thinking was a happiness for the rest of the world. 

In the matter of the collar, it was hard to say whether the giver 
or receiver had the most satisfaction. Ellen had begged him not 
to speak of it to het aunt ; and accordingly, one Sunday when he 
cime there with it on, both he and she were in a state of exquisite 
delight. Miss Fortune’s attention was at last aroused ; she made 
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a particular review of him, and ended it by declaring that/* ha 
looked uncommonly dandified, but she could not make out what 
he bad done to himself ; ” a remark which transported Mr. Van 
Brunt and Ellen beyond all bounds of prudence. 

Nancy’s Bible, which had been purchased for her at Randolph, 
was given to her the first opportunity. Ellen anxiously watched 
her as she slowly turned it oyer, her face showing, however, very 
decided approbation of the style of the gift She shook her head 
once or twice, and then said — 

“ What did you give this to me for, Ellen ? ” 

Because I wanted to give you something for New Year,” ssud 
Ellen, “ and I thought that would be the best thing, — if you would 
only read it, it would make you so happy and good.” 

“ Jkbt/are good, 1 believe,” said Nancy, “but I don’t expect ever 
to be myself — 1, don’t think I could be. You might as well teach 
a snake not to wriggle.” 

“ 1 am not good at all,” said Ellen, “ we’re none of us good,” 
— and the tears rose to her eyes, — “ but the Bible will teach us 
how to b*e. If you’ll only read it I please Nancy, do 1 say you will 
read a little every day.” 

“ You don’t want me to make a promise 1 shouldn’t ^ keep, I 
guess, do you ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen. 

“Well, 1 shouldn’t keep that, so I won’t promise it ; but I tell 
you what I will do, I’ll take precious fine care of it, and keep it 
always for your sake.” 

Well,” said Ellen sighing, “ I am glad you will even do so much 
as that. But Nancy — ^b^fore you begin to read the Bible you 
may have to go where you can never read it, nor be happy nor 
good neither.” 

Nancy made no answer, but walked away, Ellen thought, rather 
more soberly than usual. 

This conversation had cost Ellen some effort It had not been 
made without a good deal of thought and some prayer. She 
could not hope she had done much good, but she had done her 
duty. And it happened that Mr. Van Brunt, standing behind the 
angle of the wall, had heard every word. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A GATHERING CLOUD IN THE SPRING WEATHER. 

It erst he wished, now he longed sore. ' PAiarAX 

" 1^ LLEN’S life had nothing to mark it {ox many monlbs. Tbe 
Tesx efi WmiM passed quiei\y away, every day Wmg Wb 

u * J employment At home the state of itfatters WAS rather 
bettered. Either Mies Fortune was softened by EHen’s gentle, 



ways and obedient usefulness, or sbe had resolved 
to bear what could not be helped, and make the best of the little 
Inmate she could not get rid of. She was certainly resolved 
to make the most of her. Ellen was kept on the jump a great 
deal of the time ; she was runner of errands and maid of all 
work ; to set the table and clear it was only a trifle in the list of 
her every-day duties ; and they were not ended till the last supper 
dish was put away and the hearth ^wept up. Miss Fortune never 
spared herself, and never spared Ellen, so long as she had any 
occasion for her. 

There were, however, long pieces of time that were left free ; 
these Ellen seized for her studies and used most diligently, urged 
on by a three or four-fold motive. For the love of them, and for 
her own sake, — ^that John might think she had done well, — ^that 
she might presently please and satisfy Alice, — above all, that her 
mother’s wishes might be answered. This thought, whenever it 
came, was a spur to her efforts ; so was each of the others ; and 
Christian feeling added another and kept all the rest in force. With- 
out this, indolence might have weakened, or temptation surprised 
her resolution ; little Ellen was open to both ; but if evef she found 
herself growing careless, from either cause, conscience was sure 
tc smite her, and then would rush in all the motives that called 
upon her to persevere. Soon faithfulness began to bring its 
reward. With delight she found herself getting the bettei of 
difficulties, beginning to see a little through the mists of ignorance, 
making some sensible progress on the long road of learning. 
Study grew delightful ; her lessons with Alice one of her greatest 
enjoyments. And as they were a labour of love to both teacher 
and scholar, and as it was the aim ^of each to see quite to the 
bottom of every matter, where it was possible, and to leave no 
difficulties behind them on the road which they had not cleared 
away, no wonder Ellen went forward steadily and rapidly. Read- 
ing also became a wonderful pleasure. Wiem’s Life of 
Washington was read, and read, and read ovex again, till she 
almost knew it by heart ; and from that she went to Alice’s library, 
ransacked it for what would suit her. Happily it was a well-picked 
one, and Ellen could not light upon many books that would do 
her mischief. For those, Alice’s wish was enough ; she never 
opened them. Furthermore, Alice insisted that when Ellen had 
once fairly begun a book she should go through with it ; not 
capriciously leave it for another, nor have half a dozen about at 
one time. But when Ellen had read it once she commonly wanted 
^to go over it again, and seldom laid it aside until she had sucked 
the sweetness all out of it. 

As for drawing, it could not go on very fast while the cold weather 
lasted. Ellen had no place at home where she could spread out 
her paper and copies without danger of being disturbed. Her only 
chance was at*the parsonage. John had put all her pencils in order 
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before he went, and had left her an abundance of copies, 
marked as she was to take them. They, or some of them, 
were bestowed in Alice’s desk ; and whenever Ellen had a spare 
hour or two, of a fine morning or afternoon, she made the best of 
her way to the mountain ; it made no difference whether Alice 
were at home or not ; she went in, coaxed up the fire, and began 
her work. It happened many a time that Alice, coming home 
from a walk or a run in the woods, saw the little hood and cloak 
on the settee before she opened the glass door, and knew very . 
well how she should find Ellen, bending intently over her desl^ 
These runs to the mountains were very frequent ; sometimes to 
draw, sometimes to recite, always to see Alice and be happy. 
Ellen grew rosy and hardy, and in spite of her separation from 
her mother, she was very happy too. Her extreme and varied 
occupation made this possible. She had no time to indulge use-' 
less sorrow ; on the contrary, her thoughts were taken up with 
agreeable matters,* either doing or to be done ; and at night she 
was hr too tired and sleepy to lie awake musing. And besides, 
she hoped that her mother would come back in the spring, or the 
summer at farthest. It is true Ellen had no liking for the kind of 
business her aunt gave her ; it was oftentimes a trial of temper 
and patience. Miss Fortune was not the pleasantest work-mistres« 
in the world, and Ellen was apt to wish to be doing something 
else ; but, after all, this was not amiss. Besides the discipline of 
character, these trials made the pleasant things with which they 
were mixed up seem doubly pleasant, the disagreeable parts of her 
life relished the agreeable wonderfully. After spending the whole 
morning with Miss Fortune in the depths of housework, how 
delightful it was to forget all in drawing some nice little cottage 
with a bit of stone wall and a* barrel in front ; or to go with Alice, 
in thought, to the south of France, and learn how the peasants 
manage their vines and make the wine from them ; or run over the 
Rock of Gibraltar with the monkeys ; or at another time, seated 
on a little bench In the chimney comer, when the fire blazed up 
well, before the candles were lighted, to forget the kitchen and 
the supper and her bustling aunt, and sail round the world with 
Captain Cook. Yes — ^these things were all the sweeter for being 
tasted by snatches. 

Spring brought new occupation ; household labours began to 
increase in number and measure ; her leisure times were 
shortened. But pleasures were increased too. When the snow 
went off, and spring-like days began to come, and birds’ notes 
were heard again, and the trees put out their young leaves, and 
the brown mountains were looking soft and green, Ellen’s heart 
bounded at the sight. The springing grasS' was lovely to see ^ 
dandelions were marvels of beauty ; to her each wild wood 
flower was a never to be enough admired and loved wonder. She 
used to take long rambles with Mr. Van Brunt wheii business led 
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him to the woods, sometimes riding part of the way on the ox- 
sled. Always a basket for flowers went along ; and when the 
sled stopped, she would wander all around seeking among the 
piled-up dead leaves for the white wind-flower, and pretty little 
hang-head uvularia, and delicate blood-root, and the wild 
geranium and columbine ; and many others the names of which 
she did not know. They were like friends to Ellen ; she gathered 
them affectionately as well as admiringly into her little basket, and 
seemed to purify herself in their pure companionship. Even Mr. 
Van Brunt came to have an indistinct notion that Ellen and 
flowers were made to be together. After he found what a pleasure 
it was to her to go on these expeditions, he made it a point, when- 
ever he was bound to the woods of a flne day, to come to the 
house for her. Miss Fortune might object as she pleased ; he 
always found an answer ; and at last Ellen to her great joy would 
be told, “ Well 1 go get your bonnet and be» off with yourself.” 
Once under the shadow of the big trees, the dried leaves crackling 
beneath her feet, and alone with her kind conductor, and Miss 
Fortune and all in the world that was disagreeable ♦as forgotten 
— ^forgotten, no more to be remembefed till the walk should come 
to an end. And it would have surprised anybody to hear the 
long conversations she and Mr. Van Brunt kept up, ho, the 
silentest man in Tbirlwall ! Their talk often ran upon trees, 
among which Mr. Van Brunt was at home. Ellen wanted to 
become acquainted with them, as well as with the little flowers 
that grew at their feet ; and he tried to teach her how to know 
each separate kind by :he bark, and leaf and manner of growth. 
The pine and hemlock and fir were easily learnt ; the white 
birch too ; beyond those at first she was perpetually confound- 
ing one with another. Mr. Van Brunt had to go over and over 
his instructions ; never weary, always vastly amused. Pleasant 
lessons these were 1 Ellen thought so, and Mr, Van Brunt 
thought so toa 

Then there were walks with Alice, pleasanter still, if that 
could be. And even in the house Ellen managed to keep a 
token of spring-time. On her toilet- table, the three uncouth legs 
of which were now hidden by a neat dimity cover, there always 
stood a broken tumbler with a supply of flowers. The supply 
was very varied, it is true ; sometimes only a handful of 
dandelions, sometimes a huge bunch of lilac flowers, which could 
not be persuaded to stay in the glass without the help of the 
wall, against which it leaned in very undignified style ; sometimes 
the bouquet was of really delicate and beautiful wild flowers. 
All were charming in Ellen’s eyes. 

As the days grew long and the weather warm, Alice and she 
began to ma^e frequent trips to the Cat’s Back, and French came 
very much into £s8hion. They generally took Sharp to ease the 
long way, amd rested themselves with a good stay on the 
l.w.w.w. X 
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’ mountain. Their coming was always a joy to the old lady. She 
was dearly fond of them both, and delighted to hear from their 
lips the language she loved best. After a time they spoke 
nothing else when with her. She was well qualified to teach 
them ; and, indeed, her general education had been far from 
contemptible, though nature had done more for her. As the 
language grew familiar to them, she loved to tell and they to hear 
long stories of her youth and native country, scenes and people 
so very different from all Ellen had ever seen or heard of ; and 
told in a lively, simple style which she could not have given in 
English, and with a sweet colouring of Christian thought and 
feeling. Many things made these visits good and pleasant It 
was not the least of Alice’s and Ellen’s joy to carry their old 
friend something that might be for her comfort in her lonely way 
of life. For even Miss Fortune now and then told Ellen ‘‘she 
might take a pieces of that cheese along with her ; ” or ** she 
wondered if the old lady would like a litle fresh meat ? she guessed 
she’d cut her a bit of that nice lamb ; she wouldn’t want but a 
little piece.” c A singular testimony this was to the respect and 
esteem Mrs. Vawse had from everybody. Miss Fortune very, 
very seldom was known to take a bit from her own comforts to 
add to those of another. The ruling passion of this lady was 
thrift ; her next, good housewifery. First, to gather to herself 
and heap up of what the world most esteems ; after that, to be 
known as the most thorough housekeeper and the smartest woman 
In ThirlwalL 

Ellen made other visits she did not like so well. In the couise 
of the winter and summer she became acquainted with most 
of the neighbourhood. She sometimes went with her aunt to^ 
formal tea-drinking, one, two, three, or four miles off, as the case 
might be. They were not very pleasant. To some places she 
was asked by herself ; and though the people invariably showed 
themselves very kind, and did their best to please her, Ellen 
, seldom cared to go a second time; liked even home and Miss 
Fortune better. There were a few exceptions, Jenny Hitchcock 
was one of her favourites, and Jane Huff was another ; and all of 
their respective families came in, with good reason, for a share of 
her rega^ Mr. Juniper indeed excepted. Once they went to a 
quilting at Squire Dennison’s ; the house was spotlessly neat and 
well o^ered ; the people all kind ; but Ellen thought they did 
not seem to Imow how to be pleasant. Dan Dennison alone had 
no stiffness about him. Miss Fortune remarked with pride that 
even in Uiis family of pretension, as she thought it, the refresh* 
ments could bear no comparison with hers. Once they were 
invited to tea at the Lawsons’ ; but Ellen told Alice, with much 
apparent disgust, that she never wanted to go again. Mrs. Van 
Brunt she saw often. To Thirlwall Miss Fortune n^ver went 

Twice in the course of the summer Ellen had a very great 
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pleasure In the company of little Ellen Chauncey. Once Mlu 
Sophia brought her, and once her mother ; and the last time they 
made a visit of two weeks. On both occasions Ellen was sent for 
to the parsonage and kept while they stayed ; and the pleasure 
that she and her little friend had together cannot be told. It was 
unmixed now. Rambling about through the woods and over the 
fields, no matter where, it was all enchanting ; helping Alice 
garden ; helping Thomas matce hay, and the mischief they did 
his haycocks by tumbling upon them, and the patience with which 
he bore it ; the looking for eggs ; the helping Margery chum, and 
the helping each other set tables ; the pleasant mornings and 
pleasant evenings and pleasant mid-days, it cannot be told. Long 
to be remembered, sweet and pure, was the pleasure of those 
summer days, unclouded by a shade of discontent or disagreement 
on either brow. Ellen loved the whole Marshman family now, 
for the sake of one, the one she had first known ; and little Ellen 
Chauncey repeatedly told her mother in private that Ellen Mont- 
gomery was the very nicest girl she had ever seen. They met 
with joy and parted with sorrow, .entreating and* promising, if 
possible, a speedy meeting again. 

Amidst all the improvements and enjoyments of these summer 
months, and they had a great deal of both, for Ellen there was 
one cause of sorrow she could not help feeling, and it began to 
press more and more. Letters — they came slowly, and when they 
came they were not at all satisfactory. Those in her mother’s 
hand dwindled and dwindled, till at last there came only mere 
scraps of letters from her ; and sometimes after a long interval 
one from Captain Montgomery would come alone. Ellen’s heart 
sickened with long-deferred hope. She wondered what could 
make her mother neglect a matter so necessary for her happiness ; 
sometimes she fancied they were travelling about, and it might be 
inconvenient to write ; sometimes she thought perhaps they were 
coming home without letting her know, and would suddenly 
surprise her some day and make her half lose her wits with joy. 
But they did not come, nor write ; and whatever was the reason, 
Ellen felt it was very sad, and sadder as the summer went on. 
Her own letters became pitiful in their supplications for letters ; 
they had been very cheerful and filled with encouraging matter, 
and in part they were still. 

For a while her mind was diverted from this sad subject, and 
her brow cleared up, when John came home in August. As before, 
Alice gained Miss Fortune’s leave to keep her at the parsonage 
the whole time of his stay, which was several weeks. Ellen 
wondered that it was so easily granted, but she was mudi too 
happy to spend time in thinking about it. Miss Fortune had 
sevei^ reasons. She was unwilling to displease Miss Humphreys, 
and conscibus that it would be a shame to her to stand openly in 
the way of Ellen’s good. Besides, though Ellen’s services were 
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lost for a time, yet she said she got tired of setting her to work ; 
she liked to dash round the house alone, without thinking what 
somebody was doing or ought to be doing. In short she liked to 
have her out of the way for a while. Furthermore, it did not 
please her that Mr. Van Brunt and her little handmaid were, as 
she expressed it, ** so thick.” His first thought, and his last 
thought, she said, she believed were for Ellen, whether she came 
in or went out ; and Miss Fortune was accustomed to be chiefs 
not only in her own house, but in the regards of all who came to 
it. At any rate the leave was granted and Ellen went. 

And now was repeated the pleasure of the first week in January. 
It would have been increased, but that increase was not possible. 
There was only the difference between lovely winter and lovely 
summer weather ; it was seldom very hot in Thirl wall. The fields ^ 
and hills were covered with green instead of white ; fluttering 
leaves had taken the*«place of snow>covered sprays and sparkling 
icicles ; and for the keen north and brisk northwester, soft 
summer airs were blowing. Ellen saw no other difference, except 
that perhaps, it could be, there was something more of tender- 
ness in the manner of Alice and her brother towards her. No 
little sister could have been more cherished and cared for. If 
there was a change, Mr. Humphreys shared it. It is true kc 
seldom took much part in the conversation, and seldomer was 
with them in any of their pursuits or pleasures. He generally 
kept by himself in his study. But whenever he did speak to Ellen 
his tone was particularly gentle and his look kind. He sometimes 
called her ** My little daughter,” which always gave Ellen great 
pleasure ; she would jump at such times with double zeal to do 
anything he asked her. «* 

Now drawing went on with new vigour under the eye of her 
master. And many things beside. John took a great deal of 
pains with her in various ways. He made her read to him ; he 
helped her and Alice with their French ; he went with them to 
Mrs. Vawse’s ; and even Mr. Humphreys went there too one 
afternoon to tea. How much Ellen enjoyed that afternoon 1 
They took with them a great basket of provisions, for Mrs. Vawsc 
could not be expected to entertain so large a party ; and borrowed 
Jenny Hitchcock’s pony, which with old John and Sharp mounted 
three of the company ; they took turns in walking. Nobody 
minded that. The fine weather, the beautiful mountain-top, the 
general pleasure, Mr. Humphreys’ uncommon spirits and tal^ble- 
ness, the oddity of their way of travelling, and of a tea-party up 
on the “Cat’s Back,” and furthermore, the fact that Nancy stayed 
at home and behaved very well the whole time, all together filled 
Ellen’s cup of happiness, for the time, as full as it could hold. 
She never forgot that afternoon. And the ride home was the best 
of all. The sun was low by the time they reached the plain ; 
long shadows lay across their road ; the soft air just stirred the 
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leaves on the branches ; stillness and loveliness were over all 
things ; and down the mountain and along the roads through the 
open country, the whole way, John walked at her bridle ; so kind 
in his care of her, so pleasant in his talk to her, teaching her how 
to sit in the saddle and hold the reins and whip, and much more 
unportant things too, that Ellen thought a pleasanter thing could 
not be than to ride so. After that they took a great many rides, 
borrowing Jenny's pony or somp other, and explored the beautiful 
country far and near. And almost daily John had up Sharp and 
gave Ellen a regular lesson. She often thought, and sometimes 
looked, what she had once said to him, ** I wish I could do some- 
thing for you^ Mr. John but he smiled and said nothing. 

At last he was gone. And in all the weeks he had been at home, 
and in many weeks before, no letter had come for Ellen. The 
thought had been kept from weighing upon her by the thousand 
pleasures that filled up every moment of his stay ; she could not 
be sad then, or only for a minute ; hope thfew off the sorrow as 
soon as it was felt ; and she forgot how time flew. But when his 
visit was over, and she went back to her old place and her old life 
at her aunt's the old feeling came back in greater strength. She 
began again to count the days and the weeks ; to feel the bitter 
unsatisfied longing. Tears would drop down upon her Bible ; 
tedrs streamed from her eyes when she prayed that God would 
make her mother well and bring her home to her quickly, oh, 
quickly 1 — and little Ellen’s face began to wear once more some- 
thing of its old look. 


GHAPTER-XXXIV, 

THS CLOUD OVERHEAD. 

All was en ded now, the hope, and the fear, and the torrow, 

All the achinv of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience t 

LoNOrBLLOW. 

O NE day in the early pai^ of September, she was standing in 
front of the bouse at the little wicket that opened on the 
road. With her back against the open gate, she was 
gently moving it to and fro, half enjoying the weather and the 
scene, half indulging the melancholy mood which drove her from 
the presence of her bustling aunt. The gurgling sound of the 
brook a few steps off was a great deal more soothing to her ear 
than Miss Fortune’s sharp tones. By-and-by a horseman came in 
sight at the far end of the road, and the brook was forgotten. 
What made Ellen look at him so sharply ? Poor child, she was 
always expecting news. At first she could only see that the man 
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node a white horse ; theii« as he came nearer, an odd looped^np 
hat showed itself, and something queer in his hand, what was it? 
who is it ? — The old newsman 1 Ellen was sure. Yes — she could 
now see his saddle-bags, and the white horse-tail set in a handle 
with which he was brushing away the flies from his horse ; the tin 
trumpet was in his other hand, to blow withal. He was a vener- 
able old figure with all his oddities ; clad in a suit of snuff brown, 
with a neat quiet look about him, he and the saddle-bags and the 
white horse jogged on together as k they belonged to nothing else 
in the world but each other. In an ecstasy of fear and hope Ellen 
watched the pace of the old horse to see if it gave any sign of 
slackening near the gate. Her breath came short, she hardly 
breathed at all, she was trembling from head to foot IVould he 
stop, or was he going on ! Oh, the long agony of two minutes t 
He stopped. Ellen went towards him. 

** What little gal is^^this ? ’* said he. 

I am Ellen Montgomery, sir,*’ said Ellen eagerly ; “ Miss 
Fortune’s niece — I live here." 

** Stop a bit,” said the old man, taking up his saddle bags, ** Miss 
Fortune’s niece, eh ? Well — ! believe — ^as I’ve got somethin’ for 
her — somethin’ here — aunt well, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ That’s more than you be, ain’t it ? ” said he, glancing sideways 
at Ellen’s face. “ How do you know but I’ve got a letter for you 
hcre,eh?’» 

The colour rushed to that face, and she clasped her hands. 

“ No, dear, no,” said he, “ I ha’n’t got any for you — it’s for the 
old lady — there, run in with it, dear.” 

But Ellen knew before she touched U that it was a foreign letter, 
and dashed into the house with it Miss Fortune coolly sent her 
back to pay the postage. 

When she came in again her aunt was still reading the letter. 
But her look, Ellen was unpromising. She did not;venture 
to speak ; expectation was chilled. She stood till Miss Fortune 
began to fold up the paper. 

“Is there nothing for me ? ” she said then timidly. 

“ No.” 

“ Oh, why don’t she write to me 1 ” cried Ellen, bursting into 
tears. 

Miss Fortune stalked about the room without any particular 
purpose, as far as could be seen. 

“ It is very strange 1 ” said Ellen sorrowfully, “ I am afraid she 
is worse — does papa say she is worse ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, if she had only sent me a message t I should think she 
might Oh, I wish she had I — ^three words l^does papa say why 
she don’t write?" 

“No." 


iiS 
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^ it it very strange 1 *’ repeated poor Ellen. 

*nfottr &dier talks of coining home/* said Miss Fortiinei after 
a few mittutest during which Ellen had been silently weeping, 

** Home t — ^then she must be better ! ” said Ellen, with new 
life ; ** does papa says she is better ? ” 

‘•No." 

“ But what does he mean ? " said Ellen uneasily ; “ I don’t see 
what he means ; he doesn’t say she is worse, and he doesn’t say 
she is better, what does he say 

“ He don’t say much about anything." 

“ Does he say when they are coming home ? " 

Miss Fortune mumbled something about "Spring," and 
whisked off to the buttery ; Ellen thought no more was to be got 
out of her. She felt miserable. Her father and aunt both 
seemed to act strangely ; and where to find comfort she scarcely 
knew. She had been one day telling her doubts and sorrows to 
John. He did not try to raise her hopes, but said, " Troubles 
will come in this world, Ellie ; the best is to trust them and our- 
selves to our dear Saviour, and let trials drive us to Him. Seek 
to love Him more and to be patient under His will ; the good 
Shepherd means nothing but kindness to any lamb in His flock, 
you may be sure of that, Ellie." 

Ellen remembered his words and tried to follow them now, but 
she could not be " patient under His will ’’ yet, not quite. It was 
very hard to be patient in such uncertainty. With swimming 
eyes she turned over her Bible in search of comfort, and found it. 
Her eye lit upon word'^ she knew very well, but that were like the 
fresh sights of a friend’s face for all that. " Let not your heart be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.’’ There is no parting there, thought 
little Ellen. She cried a long time ; but she was comforted 
nevertheless. The heart that rests on the blessed One who said 
those words can never be quite desolate. 

For several days things went on in the old train, only her aunt, 
she thought, was sometimes rather queer, not quite as usual in 
her manner towards her. Mr. Van Brunt was not raiher but very 
queer ; he scarce spoke or looked at Ellen ; bolted down his food 
and was off without a word ; and even stayed away entirely from 
two or three meals. She saw nobody else. Weather and other 
circumstances prevented her going to the mountain. 

One afternoon she was giving her best attention to a French 
lesson, when she heard herself called. Miss Fortune was in the 
lower kitchen dipping candles. Ellen ran down. 

" I don’t know what’s got into these candles," said Miss 
Fortune. " 1 can't make 'em hang together ; the tallow ain’t 
good, 1 guess. Where’s the nearest place they keep bees 7 " 
"They have got bees at Mrs. Hitchcock's," said Ellen. 

" So they have in Egypt, for anything 1 know," said her aunt ; 
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**one would be about as much good now as t’other. Mrs. 
Lowndes’ ; that ain’t far off. Put on your bonnet, Ellen, and run 
over there, and ask her to let me have a little bees-wax. I’ll pay 
her in something she likes best.” 

• “ Does Mrs. Lowndes keep bee-hives ? ” said Ellen doubtfully. 

'*No— she makes the bees-wax herself,” said Miss Fortune, in 
the tone she always took when anybody presumed to suppose she 
might be mistaken in anything. 

“ How much shall I ask for ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, I don’t know — a pretty good piece.” 

Ellen was not very clear what quantity this might mean. 
However, she wisely asked no more questions, and set out upon 
her walk. It was hot and disagreeable ; just the time of day 
when the sun had most power, and Mrs. Lowndes’ house waS' 
about half way on the road to Alice’s. It was not a place where 
Ellen liked to go, though the people always made much of her ; 
she did not fancy tffem, and regularly kept out of their way when 
she could. Miss Mary Lawson was sitting with Mrs. Lowndes 
and her daughter when Ellen came in and briefly gave her aunt’s 
message. * 

“ Bees-wax," said Mrs. Lowndes, “ well, I don’t know. How 
much does she want ? ’’ 

I don’t know, ma’am, exactly ; she said a pretty good piece.” 

“ What’s it for ? do you know, honey ? ” 

^ 1 believe It’s to put in some tallow for candles,” said Ellen ; 
“ the tallow was too soft, she said.” 

** 1 didn’t know Miss Fortune’s tallow was ever anything but the 
hardest,” said Sarah Lowndes. 

“ You had better not let your aunt know you’ve told on her, 
Ellen,” remarked Mary Lawson ; “ she won’t thank you.” 

“ Had she a good lot of tallow to make up ? ” inquired the 
mother, preparing to cut her bees-wax. 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ; she had a big kettle, but I don’t know 
how full it was.” 

' “ You may as well cut a good piece, ma, while you are about 
it,” said the daughter ; and ask her to let us have a piece of her 
sage cheese, will you ? ” 

“ Is it worth while to weigh it ? ’''whispered Mrs. Lowndes. 

Her daughter answ'ered in the same tone, and Miss Mary join- 
ing them, a conversation of some length went on over the bees-wax 
which Ellen could not hear. The tones of the speakers became 
lower and low^r ; till at length her own name and an incautious 
sentence were spoken more distinctly and reached her. 

“Shouldn’t you think Miss Fortune might put a black ribbon 
St least on her bonnet ? ” 

** Anybody Dui her would.” 

“ Hush 1 ” They whispeied again under breath. 

The words entered Ellen’s heart like cold iron. * She did not 
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move, hand or foot ; she sat motionless with pain and fear, yet 
what she feared she dared not think. When the bees- wax was 
g^iven her she rose up from her chair and stood gazing into Mrs. 
Lowndes’ face as if she had lost her senses. 

My goodness, child, how you look 1 ” said the lady. What 
ails you, honey ? ” 

“ Ma’am,” said Ellen, ** what was that you said, about ** 

** About what^dear?” said Mr^. Lowndes, with a startled look 
^at the others. 

** About — a ribbon,” said Ellen, struggling to get the words out 
of white lips. 

“ My goodness ! ” said the other ; did you ever hear anything 
like that ? I didn’t say nothing about a ribbon, dear.” 

‘‘Do you suppose her aunt ha’n’t told her ?” said Miss Mary 
in an undertone. 

“ Told me what ? " cried Ellen, Oh what ? what ? ” 

“ I wish I was a thousand miles off ! ” said Mrs. Lowndes ; I 
don’t know, dear — I don’t know what it is — Miss Alice knows.” 

“Yes, ask Miss Alice,” said Mary Lawson ; “ she knows better 
than we do.” 

Ellen looked doubtfully from one to the other ; then as “ Go ask 
Miss Alice,” was repeated on all sides, she caught up her bonnet 
and llinging the bees- wax from her hand darted out of the house. 
1'hose she had left looked at each other a minute in silence. 

“ Ain’t that too bad now I ” exclaimed Mrs. Lowndes, crossing 
the room to shut the door. “ But what could I say ?” 

“ Which way did she go ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I am sure — I had no head to look, or anything 
else. I wonder if 1 had ought to ha’^ told her. But I couldn’t ha’ 
done it.” 

“ Just look at her bees- wax I ” said Sarah Lowndes. 

“ She will kill herself if she tuns up the mountain at that rate,” 
said Mary Lawson. 

They all made a rush to the door to look after her. 

“ She ain’t in sight,” said Mrs. Lowndes ; “ if she’s gone the way 
to the Nose she’s got as far as them big poplars already, or she’d 
be somewhere this side of ’em where we could see her,” 

“ You hadn’t ought to ha’ letter go, ma, in all this sun,” said 
Miss Lowndes. 

“ 1 declare,” said Mrs. Lowndes, “ she scared me so 1 hadn’t 
three idees left in my head. 1 wish 1 knew where she was, 
though, poor little soul ! ” 

Ellen was far on her way to the mountain, pressed forward by a 
fear that knew no stay of heat or fatigue ; they were little to her 
that day. She saw nothing on her way ; all within and without 
was swallowed up in that one feeling ; yet she dared not think 
what it was she feared. She put that by. Alice knew, Alice 
would teU her*l on that goal her heart fixed, to that she pressed 



on ; but dh, the while, what a cloud was gratheste wrcd' ter 
spirit, and growing darter and darter. Her hurry m ipiaid and 
and hurry of body made each other worse ; it must he and 
and when she at last ran round the comer of the honld and 
burst in at the glass door she was in a frightful state. 

Alice started up and faced her as she came in, but whli a look 
that stopped Ellen short She stood still ; the colour In her ^ 
cheeks, as her eyes met Alice’s, faded quite away,; words and the 
power to speak them were gone together. Alas I the need to 
utter them was gone too. Alice burst into tears and held out her 
arms, saying only, ** My poor child 1 ” Ellen reached her arms, 
and strength and spirit seemed to fail there. Alice thought she 
had fainted ; she laid her on the sofa, called Margery, and tried 
the usual things, weeping bitterly herself as she did so. It wa^ 
not fainting, however ; Ellen’s senses soon came back ; but she 
seemed like a person stunned with a great blow, and Alice wished 
grief had had any^>ther effect upon her. It lasted for days. A 
kind of stupor hung over her ; tears did not come ; the violent 
strain of every nerve and feeling seemed to have left her 
benumbed.* She would sleep long, heavy sleeps, the greater 
part of the time, and seemed to have no power to do anything 
else. 

Her adopted sister watched her constantly, and for those days 
lived but to watch her. She had heard all Ellen’s story from 
Mary Lawson and Mr. Van Brunt ; who had both been to the 
parsonage, one on Mrs. Lowndes’ part, the other on his owi^ to 
ask about her ; and she dreaded that a violent fit of illness might 
be brought on by all Ellen had undergone. She was mistaken, 
however. Ellen was not ill ; but her whole mind and body 
bowed under the weight of \he blow that had come upon her. 
As the first stupor wore off there were indeed more lively signs of 
grief ; she would weep till she wept her eyes out, and that often, 
but it was very quietly ; no passionate sobbing, no noisy crying ; 
sorrow had taken too strong hold to be struggled with, and Ellen 
meekly bowed her head to it. Alice saw this with the greatest 
alarm. She had refused to let her go back to her aunt’s ; it was 
impossible to do otherwise ; yet it may be that Ellen would have 
been better there. The busy*'* industry to which she would 
have been forced at home might have roused her; as it was, 
nothing drew her, and nothing could be found to draw her, from 
her own thoughts. Her interest in everything seemed to be gone. 
Books had lost their charm. Walks and drives and staying at 
home were all one, except indeed that she rather liked best the 
latter. Appetite failed ; her cheeks grew colourless.; and Alice 
began to fear that if a stop were not soon put to this gradual 
sinking, it would at last end with her life. But all her efforts were 
srithout fruit ; and the winter was a sonowfol one not to Ellen 











Ai 1 % wore on, there came to be one thing in whic) Ellen again 
took pleasure, and that was her Bible. She used to get alone or 
into a comer with it, and turn the leaves over and over ; looking " 
out its gentle promises and sweet, comforting words to the weak 
and the sorrowing She loved to read about Christ, all He said 
and dldj^^all His kindness to His people and tender care of 
them ; the love shown them here, and the joys prepared for them 
hereafter. She began to cling more to that one unchangeable 
Friend from who^e love neither life nor death can sever those that 
believe in Him ; and her heart, tossed and shaken as it had been, 
began to take rest again in that happy resting-place with stronger 
affection and even with greater joy than ever before. Yet for 
all that, this joy often kept company with bitter weeping ; the 
stirring of anything Ijke pleasure roused sorrow up aftesh ; 
and though Ellen’s look of sadness grew less dark, Alice 
could not see that her face was at all less white and 
thin. She never spoke of her mother aft«r once hearing 
when and where she had died ; she never hinted at her 
loss, except exclaiming in an agony, ** I shall get no more 
letters 1 ” and Alice dared not touch upon what ithe child 
seemed to avoid so carefully ; though fellen sometimes wept on 
her bosom, and often sat for hours still and silent with her 
head In her lap. 

The time drew nigh when John was expected home for the 
holidays. In the meanwhile they had had many visits from other 
friends. Mr. Van Brunt had come several times, enough to set 
the whole neighbourhood a wondering, if they had only known 
it ; his good old mother oftener still. Mrs. Vawse as often as 
possible. Miss Fortune once ; and that because, as she said to 
herself, ** everbody would be talking aebout what was none of their 
business if she didn’t.” As neither she nor Ellen knew in the 
least what to say to each other, the visit was rather a dull one, in 
spite of all Alice could do. Jenny Hitchcock and the Huffs and 
the Dennisons, and others, came now and then ; but Ellen did not 
like to see any of them all but Mrs. Vawse. Alice longed for her 
brother. 

He came at last, just before New Year’s day. It was the 
middle of a fine afternoon, and A^ce and her father had gone in 
the sleigh to Carra-carra. Ellen had chosen to stay behind, but 
Margery did not know this, and of course did not tell John. After 
paying a visit to her in the kitchen, he had come back to the 
empty sitting-room, and was thoughtfully walking up and down 
the floor, when the door of Alice’s room slowly opened, and Ellen 
appeared. .It was never her way, whei) she could help it, to show 
violent feeling before other people ; so she had been tr^ng to 
steel herself to meet John without crying, and now came in with 
her little grave face prepared not to give way. His first look had 
like to overset k alL 
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** Ellie ! " said he ; “I thought everybody was gone. 

Ellie 1 

Ellen could hardly stand the tone of these three words, and she 
bore with the greatest difficulty the kiss that followed them ; it 
took but a word or two more, and a glance at the old look and smile, 
to break down entirely all her guard. According to her usual 
£^i6hion, she was rushing away ; but John held her fast, and though 
gently, drew her close to him. . « 

** I will not let you forget that 1 am your brother, Ellie,*’ said 
he. 

Ellen hid her face on his shoulder, and cried as if she had never 
cried before. 

“ Ellie,” said he, after a while, speaking low and tenderly, “ the 
Bible says, 'We have known and believed *the love that God hath 
towards us ; * have you remembered and believed this lately,? ” 

Ellen did not ipswer. 

" Have you remembered that God loves every sinner that has 
believed in His dear Son ? and loves them so well that He will 
let nothing come near them to harm them ? and loves them never 
better than when He sends bitter trouble on them ? It is wonder- 
ful t but it is true. Have you thought of this, Ellie ? ** 

She shook her head. , 

** It is not in anger He does it ; it is not that He has forgotten 
you ; it is not that He is careless of your trembling little iieait, 
never, never 1 If you are His child, all is done in love and shall 
work good for you ; and if we often cannot see how, it is because 
we are weak and foolish, and can see but a very little way.” 

Ellen listened, with her face hid on his shoulder. 

“ Do you love Christ, Ell^n ?” 

She nodded, weeping afresh. 

" Do you love Him less since He has brought you into this great 
sorrow?” 

« No,” sobbed Ellen ; “ fnore.” 

He drew her closer to his breast, and was silent a little while. 

" I am very glad to hear you say that I then all will be well. 
And haven’t you the best reason to think that all is well with your 
dear mother?” 

Ellen almost shrieked. Hef' mother’s name had not been 
spoken before her in a great while, and she could hardly bear to 
hear it now. Her whole frame quivered with hysterical sobs. 

" Hush, Ellie 1 ” said John, in a tone that, low as it was, some- 
how found its way through all her agitation, and calmed her like 
a spell ; " have you not good reason to believe that all is well with 
her?” 

*• Oh yes ! oh yes ! " 

^ She loved and trusted Him too ; and now she is with Him $ 
she has reached that bright home where there is no more sin, nor 
sorrow, nor death.” * 
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"Nor parting either,’* sobbed Ellen, whose agitation was 
excessive. 

" Nor parting 1 and though we are parted from them, it is but 
for a little ; let us watch and keep our garments clean, and soon 
we shall be all together, and have done with tears for ever. SAe 
has done with them now. Did you hear from her again ? ” 

“ Oh no ; not a word I ” 

“That is a hard trial. But in itisll, believe, dear Ellie, the love 
that God hath towards us ; remember that our dear Saviour is 
near us, and feels for us, and is the same at all times. And don’t 
cry so, Ellie.” 

He kissed her once or twice, and begged her to calm herself. 
For it seemed as if Ellen’s very heart was flowing away in her 
tears ; yet they were gentler and softer far than at the beginning. 
The conversation had been a great relief. The silence between her 
and Alice on the thing always in her mind, a silence neither of 
them dared to break, had grown painful. The spell was taken off ; 
and though at first Ellen’s tears knew no measure, she was easier 
even then ; as John soothed her and went on with hisHcind talk, 
gradually leading it away from their first subject to other things, 
she grew not only calm, but more peaceful at heart than months 
had sfeen her. She was quite herself again before Alice came 
home. 

“You have done her good already,” exclaimed Alice as soon as 
Ellen was out of the room ; “ I knew you would ; 1 saw it in her 
face as soon as I came in.” 

“ It is time,” said her brother. “ She is a dear little thing I ” 

The next day, in the middle of the morning, Ellen, to her great 
surprise, saw Sharp brought before tlfle door with the side-saddle 
on, and Mr. John carefully looking to the girth, and shortening 
the stirrup. 

“ Why, Alice,” she exclaimed, “ what is Mr. John going to do ? ** 

“ I don’t know, Ellie, I am sure ; he does queer things some- 
times. What makes you ask?” 

Before she could answer, he opened the door. 

“Come, Pollen, go and get ready. B. idle up"'well, for it is 
rather frosty. Alice, has she a^air of gloves that are warm 
enough? Lend her yours, and I’ll see if 1 can find some at 
Thirlwall.” 

Ellen thought she would rather not go ; to anybody else she 
would have said so. Half a minute she stood still, then went to 
put on her things. 

“ Alice, yqu will be ready by the tim^ we get^ back ? in half an 

hour. I 

Ellen had an excellent lesson, and her master took care it 
should not be an easy one. She came back looking as she had 
not done all winter. Alice was not quite ready ; while waiting for 
her, John went to the bookcase and took down the first volume of 



Rollm*! Ancient History ; ” and giving it to Eilen, said WnrooU 
talk with her to-morrow about the first twenty pages. The con- 
sequence was, the hour and a half of their absence instead of 
being moped away was spent in hard study. A pair of gloves 
was bought at Thirl wall ; Jenny Hitchcock’s pony was seat (or; 
ojad after that, every day when the weather would at all do, they 
took a long ride. By degrees reading and drawing and all her 
studies were added to the history, till Ellen's time was well filled 
with business again.* Alice had endeavoured to bring this about 
before, but fruitlessly. What she asked of her Ellen indeed frud 
to do ; what John told her n/as done. She grew a different 
creature. Appetite came back ; the colour sprang again to her 
cheek ; hope, meek and sober as it was, relighted her eye. \la 
her eagerness to please and satisfy her teacher, her whole soul 
was given to the performance of whatever he wished her to da 
The effect was an that he looked for. 

The second evening after he came, John called Ellen to his side, 
saying he had something he wanted to read to her. It was before 
candles were brought, but. the room was full of light from the blaz- 
ing wood fire. Ellen glanced at his book as she came to the sofa ; 
it was a largish volume in a black leather cover a good deal worn ; 
it did not look at all interesting. 

” What is it ? ” she asked. 

“ It is called,” said John, ** • The Pilgrim’s Progress from Thb 
World to a Better.* ” 

Ellen thought it did not sound at all interesting. She had never 
been more mistaken in her life, and that she found almost as soon 
as he began. Her attention was nailed ; the listless, careless 
mood in which she sat down was changed for one of rapt delight ; 
she devoured every word that fell from the reader's lips ; indeed, 
they were given their fullest effect by a very fine voice and 
singularly fine reading. Whenever anything might not be quite 
clear to Ellen, John stopped to make it so ; and with his help, and 
without it, many a lesson went home. Next day she looked a long 
time for the book ; it could not be found ; she was forced to wait 
until evening. Then, to her great joy, it was brought out again 
and John asked her if she wished to hear some more of it. After 
that, every evening while he was at home they spent an hour with 
the “ Pilgrim.” Alice would leave her work and come to the sofa 
too ; and with her head on her brother's shoulder, her hand in his^ 
and Ellen’s face leaning against his other arm, that was the common 
way they placed themselves to see and hear. No words can tell 
Ellen’s enjoyment of those readings. They made her sometimes 
laugh and sometimes cry ; they had much to do in carrying on die 
cure which John’s wisdom and kindness had begun. 

They came to the place where Christian loses his burden at die 
cross ; and as he stood looking and weeping, thiee shining ones 
came to him. The first said to him, '*Thy sins be foigiven theo; 
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die second stHf^dhim ofhis rags and clothed him with a change 
of laiment ; the third also set a mark on his forehead.” 

John explained what was meant by the rags and the change oi 
raiment. 

** And the mark in his forehead ? ” said Ellen. 

**That is the mark of God’s children^the change wrought in 
them by the Holy Spirit — ^the change that makes them different 
from others, and different from their old selves.” 

Do all Christians have it ? ” 

•• Certainly. None can be a Christian without it.” 

“ But how can anyone tell whether one has it or no ? ” said 
Ellen, very gravely. 

Carry your heart and life to the Bible and see how they agree. 
The Bible gives a great many signs and descriptions by which 
Christians may know themselves^ — know both what they are and 
what they ought to be. If you find your own fe§lings and manner 
of life at one with these Bible words, you may hope that the Holy 
Spirit has changed you and set His mark upon you.” 

"I wish you would tell me of one of those places,” said 
Ellen. 

“ The Bible is full of them. * To them that believe Christ is 
precious^* there is one. ^ If ye love me keep my commandments; ’ 

‘ He that saith he abideth in him ought himself also so to walk 
tven as He walked; * ‘ O how love / Thy law) The Bible is full 
of them, Ellie ; but you have need to ask for great help when you 
go to try yourself by them ; the heart is deceitful.” 

Ellen looked sober all the rest of the evening, and the next day 
she pondered the matter a good deaL 

“ 1 think 1 am changed,” she said to herself at last * 1 didn’t 
use to like to read the Bible, and now I do very much ; I never 
liked praying in old times, and now, oh, what should I do without 
it t 1 didn’t love Jesus at all, but I am sure I do now. 1 don’t 
keep His commandments, but 1 do to keep them ; I must be 
changed a little. Oh, 1 wish mamma had known it before 

Weeping with biixed sorrow and thankful joy, Ellen bent her 
head upon her little Bible to pray that she might be more changed ; 
and then, as she offen did, raise^the cover to look at the text in 
the beloved handwriting. 

“ I love them that love me, and they that seek me early shall 
find me.” 

Ellen’s tears were blinding her. ’’That has come true,” she 
thought. 

” I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee.” 

“ That hai come true too I ” she said, almost in surprise, ” and 
mamma believed it would.” And then, as by a flash, came back to 
her mind the time it was written ; she remembered how when it was 
done her mothej’s head had sunk upon the open page ; she seemed 
to see again the thin fingers tightly clasped ; she bad not understood 
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It then ; she did now 1 “ She was praying for me,” thought Ellen ,* 
^ she was praying for me 1 she believed that would come true.” 

The book was dashed down, and Ellen fell upon her knees in 
in a perfect agony of weeping. 

Even this, when she was calm again, served to steady her mind. 
There seemed to be a link of communion between her mother and 
her that was wanting before. The promise, written and believed 
in by the one, realised and rejoiced in by the other, was a dear 
something in common, though one had in the meanwhile removed 
to heaven, and the other was still a lingerer on the earth. Ellen 
bound the words upon her heart. 

Another time, when they came to the last scene of Christian’s 
journey, Ellen’s tears ran very fast. John asked if he should pass it 
over? if it distressed her? She said, Oh no, it did not distress 
her ; she wanted him to go on, and he went on, though himself 
much distressed, and Alice was near as bad as Ellen. But the 
next evening, to his surprise, Ellen begged that before he went on to 
the second part he would read that piece over again. And when 
he lent her the book, with only the charge that she should not go 
further than he had been, sne pored over that scene with untiring 
pleasure till she almost had it by heart. In short, never was a 
child more comforted and contented with a book than Ellen was 
with the ** Pilgrim’s Progress.” That was a blessed visit of John’s. 
Alice said he had come like a sunbeam into the bouse ; she 
dreaded to think what would be when he went away. 

She wrote him, however, when he had been gone a few weeks, 
that his will seemed to carry all before it, present or absent. 
Ellen went on steadily mending ; at least she did not go back any. 
They were keeping up their rides, also their studies, most 
diligently ; Ellen was untiring in her efforts to do whatever he 
had wished her, and was springing forward, Alice said, in her 
improvement. 


CHAPTER XXXV. ^ 

THIP “ WORKIK-^DAV WORLD.” 

1 keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress neat, 
and make the beds, and do all myself.— Shakespeare. 

T he spring had come, and Alice and Ellen were looking 
forward to pleasanter rides and walks after the sun should 
have got a little warmth and the snow should be gone, 
when one morning in the early part of March Mr. Van Brunt 
made his appearance. Miss Fortune was not well, and had sent 
him to beg chat Ellen would come back to her. He was sorry, he 
said ; he knew Ellen was in the best place ; but hix aunt wanted 








her» and imposed cli«*d have to go.* Ha did not jknim ivhat 
the matter with Miss Fortune ; it was a littte of one ^ing 
and a little of another ; *‘be s^posed she'd overdid^ and it was a 
wonder, /or he didn't know she could do it SAe thought she was 
as tough as a piece of shoe-leather, hut even that co^ be wore 
out” 

Ellen looked blank. However, she hurriedly set herself to get 
her things together, and urith Alice’s help in half an hour she was 
ready to go. The parting was hard. They held each other fast 
a good while, and kissed each other many times without speaking. 

“Good-bye, dear Ellie,” whispered Alice at last; “I’ll come 
and see you socm. Remember what John said when he went 
away.” 

Ellen did not trust herself to speak. She pulled herself away 
from Alice, and turned to Mr. Van Brunt, sayin? by her manner 
that she was ready ; he took her bundle and they went out of the 
house together. 

Ellen made a manful effort all the way down the hill to stifle 
the tears which were choking her. ShC'knew they woufd greatly 
disturb her companion, and she did succeed, though with great 
difficulty, in keeping them back. Luckily for her, he said hardly 
anything during the whole walk ; she could not have borne to 
answer a question. It was no fault of Mr. Van Brunt’s that he 
was so silent ; he was beating his brains the whole way to think 
of something it would do to say, and could not suit himself. His 
single remark was, “ that it was like to be a fine spring for the 
maple, and he guessed they’d make a heap of sugar.” 

'l^en they inched the door he tc^d her she would find her 
aunt upstairs, and himself turned off to the bam. Ellen stopped 
a minute upon the threshold to remember the last time she had 
crossed it, and the first time ; how changed everything now 1 and 
the thought came, was Ms now to be her home for ever ? She 
had need again to remember John’s words. When bidding her 
good-bye he had said, My little pilgrim, I hope you will keep 
the straight road, and win the praise of the servant who was 
faithful over a few things.” “ 1 will try 1 ” thought poor Ellen ; 
and then she passed through the kitchen and went up to her own 
room. Here, without stopping to think, she took off her things, 
gave one strange look at the c^d familiar place and her trunk in 
the cor^r, fell on her knees for one minute, and then went to her 
aunt’s ro^ 

“Come ini” cried Miss Fortune, when Ellen had knocked. 

“ Well, EUen^ there you are. I am thankful it is you ; I way 
afraid it might be Mirny Lawson, or Sarah Lowndes, or some td 
the rest of the set ; I know the^U all come scampering here as ' 
soon as they hear I’m laid 

“ Are you very sick, Aunt Foitmte ? *’ said RHeh. 

“La 1 no^ chiU ; 1 ahall be op again to-rnmnow j but 1 ^ 
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metr i&is 9 )oniing somehow^ and I lliouglit Td try %rbkg dpivOt 
t ^pect I*ve caught some cold." 

ll)ere was no doubt of this, but this was not all. Besidi6s catdb* 
big cold, and doing her best to bring it about. Miss Fortune bad 
ovei^sked her strength ; and by dint of economy, ho^wiferjr^ 
and smartness, had brought on herself the severe punishment ii 
lying idle and helpless for a much longer time than she at first 
reckoned on. * * 

“What can I do for you, Aunt Fortune ?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, nothing, as I know,” said Miss Fortune, “only let me 
alone and don't ask me anything, and keep people out of the 
house. Mercy 1 my head feels as if it would go crazy I Ellen, 
look here,” said she, raising herself on her elbow, “ 1 won’i.have 
anybody come into this house, if I lie here till doomsday, I won’t. 
Now, you mind me. I ain’t agoing to have Mirny Lawson, nor 
nobody else, polRng all round into every hole and comer, and 
turning every cheese upside down to see what’s under it. There 
ain’t one of ’em too good for it, and they shan’t have a chance. 
They’ll be streaking here,«a dozen of ’em, to help take care of the 
house ; but I don’t care what becomes of the house — I wcm’t have 
anybody in it. Promise me you won’t let Mr. Van Brunt bring 
anyone here to help ; I know 1 can trust to you to do what 1 teU 
you ; promise me ! " 

Ellen promised, a good deal gratified at her aunf s last words ; 
and once more asked if she could do anything for her, 

“Oh, I don’t know J ” said Miss Fortune, flinging herself back 
on her pillow ; “ I don’t care what you do if you only keep the 
house clear. There’s the clothes in the basket under the table 
dbwnstairs — you might b^n to iron ’em ; they’re only rough 
diy. But don’t come asking me about anything ; 1 can’t bear it 
Ellen, don’t let a soul go into the buttery except yourself. And, 
Ellen I I don’t care if you make me a little catnip tea ; the 
catnip’s up in the store-room, the farthest door in the back attic 
—here’s the keys. Don’t go fussing with anything else there.” 

Ellen thought the prospect before her rather doleful when she 
reached the kitchen. It was in order, to be sure, and clean ; Init 
it looked as if the mistress wSec away. The fire had gone out, 
the room was cold ; even so little a matter as catnip tea seemed a 
thing far off and hard to come by. While she stc^ looking at 
the great logs in the fireplace, which she could hardly move, and 
thinking it was rather a dismal state of things, in came Mr. Van 
Brunt with his good-natured face, and wanted to know if he could 
do. anything for her. The very room seemed moi:e comfortable 
as soon as Ms big figure was in it. ^ He set about kindling the 
fire forthwith, while Ellen went up to the store-room. A well-filled 
store-room I Among other things, there hung At least a dozen 
bunches of dried herbs from one of the rafters. Ellen thought she 
kmw catnip, but after smelling of two or three she became utterly 




lo cany a leaf t)f a^veral kfujds tb' 
Van Btont to find out which was which. \V*hen she cam 
again ahe found he had hung on the kettle for ber« and 
fw^ 1l|> the hearth ; so Ellen, wisely thinking it was best io 
keep busy^ put the ironing blanket on the table, and foldea the 
Clothes, and set the irons to the hre. By this time the kettle 
boiled* How to make catnip tea Ellen did not exactly know, but 
sv^mosed it must follow the same rules as black tea, in the making 
of i^kh she felt herself very much at home. So she put a pinch 
or two of catnip leaves into the pot, pouied a little water on them, 
and left it to draw. Meanwhile came in kind Mr. Van Brunt with 
ah armful or two of small short sticks for the fire, which Ellen 
could manage. 

I wish 1 could stay here and take care .of you all the while,*’ 
said he; “but Til be round. If you want anything you must 
come to the door and holler." • 


Ellen began to thank him. 

Just don’t say anything about that,” said he, moving his hands 
as if he were shaking her thanks out of them ; “ I’d Tiack all the 
wood you could burn every day for the pleasure of having you 
hum again, if I didn’t know you was better where you was ; but 
I can’t help that. Now, who am 1 going to get to stay with you ? 
Who would you like to have ? ” 

“Nobody if you please, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen ; “Aunt 
Fortune don’t wish it, and 1 had rather not, indeed." 

He stood up and looked at her in amazement. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say,” said he, “ that you are thinking, 
or she is thinking, you can get along here alone without help?" 

“I’ll get along somehow,” said Ellen. “Never mind, please 
let me, Mr. Van Brunt ; it would worry Aunt Fortune very much 
to have anybody ; don’t say anything about it." 

. “ Worry her ! said he ; and he muttered something Ellen 
did not quite undersund, about “ bringing the old woman to 
reason*” 


However be went off for the present ; and Ellen filled up 
her tea-pot and carried it upstairs. Her old grandmother was 
awako ; before, when Ellen v%s in the room she had been nap- 
ping,; now she showed the greatest delight at seeing her ; fondled 
her, kissed her, tried over her, and finally insisted on getting up 
^and gmng downstairs. Ellen received and returned her 
caresies irith great tenderness, and then began to help her to rise 
and dress. 

“YeSidoy" said Miss Fortune; “•! shall have a little better 
chance it ideeping. My stars I Ellen^ what do you call this ?" 

“ Isn’t It catnip ? ” said Ellen, alarmed. 

“ Catnip 1 it tastes of nothing but the tea-kettle. Ifa as weak . 
as dish-water.* Take h down and make some &ore,' Hbw much 
^ you pot inT you want a good double handfuli and all ; 
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make it^^strong. 1 can't drink such stuff as that. 1 think If I 
could get into a sweat 1 should be better.” 

Ellen went down, esublished her grandmother in her otd 
corner, and made some more tea. Then, her irons being hot, she 
begaft to iron ; doing double duty at the same time, for Mrs. 
Montgomery had one of her talking fits on, and it was necessary 
to hear and answer a great many things. Presently the first 
visitor appeared in the shape of Nancy. ' 

“ Well, Ellen 1 ” said she ; “so Miss Fortune is really sick for 
once, and you are keeping house. Ain’t you grand ? ” 

“ I don’t feel very grand,” said Ellen. “ I don’t know what is 
the matter with these clothes ; 1 cannot make ’em look smooth." 

“ Irons ain’t hot,” said Nancy. 

“ Yes, they are, too hot. I’ve scorched a towel already.” 

“My goodness, Ellen ! I guess you have. If Miss Fortune 
was down you’d get it Why, they’re bone dry I ” said Nancy^ 
plunging her hand into the basket ; “ you haven’t sprinkled ’em, 
have you ? ” 

“ To be Sure,” said Ellen, with an awakened face, “ I forgot it 1" 

“ Here, get out of the way, Pit do it for you,” said Nancy, 
rolling up her sleeves, and pushing Ellen from the table ; “ you 
just gel me a bowl of water, will you ? and we’ll have ’em done in 
no time. Who’s acommg to help you ?” 

“ Nobody,** 

“ Nobody 1 you poor chicken ; do you think you’re agoing to 
do all the work of the house yourself?” 

“ No,” said Ellen, “ but 1 can do a good deal, and the rest will 
have to go.” 

“ You ain’t going to do nonsuch thing ; I’ll stay myself,” 

“No, you can’t, Nancy,” said Ellen quietly. 

“ I guess 1 will if I’ve a mind to. 1 should like to know how 
you’d help it ; Miss Fortune’s abed.” 

“ 1 could help it though,” said Ellen ; “ but I am sure you 
won’t when I ask you not.” 

“ I’ll do anything you please,” said Nancy, “ if you’ll get Miss 
Fortune to let me stay. Come do, Ellen I It will be splendid ; 
and I’ll help you finely, and 1 won’t bother you neither. Come ! 
go ask her ; if you don’t, 1 will.” 

“ I can’t, Nancy ; she don’t want anybody ; and it worries her 
to talk to her. I can’t go and ask her.” 

Nancy impatiently flung down the cloth she was sprinkling and 
ran upstairs. In a few minutes she came down with a triumphant 
face and bade Ellen go up^to her aunt. 

“ Ellen,” said Miss Fortune, “ if 1 let Nancy stay will you take 
care of the keys and keep her out of the buttery ? ” 

“ I’ll try to, ma’am, as well as 1 can.” 

“ I’d as lief hafe her as anybody,” said Miss Fortune, “ if she’d 
behave ; she was with me a little in the winter ; she is smart and 
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knows* the ways ; if I was sure she would behave herself, but I 
am afraid she will go rampaging about the house like a wild 
cat.” 

** I think I could prevent that,” said Ellen, who, to say truth, 
was willing to have anybody come to share what she felt would 
be a veiy great burden. “ She knows I could tell Mr. Van Brunt 
if she didn’t do right, and she would be afraid of that.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Fortune, disconsolately, “ let her stay then. 
Oh, dear, to lie here ! but tell her, if she don’t do just what you 
tell her. I’ll have Mr. Van Brunt turn her out Ly the ears. And 
don’t let her come near me, for she drives me mad. And, Ellen, put 
the keys in your pocket. Have you got a pocket in that dress ? ” 
Yes, ma’am.” 

Put ’em in there and don’t take ’em out. Now go.” 

Nancy agreed to the conditions with great glee ; and the little 
house-keeper felt her mind a good deal easier ; Jor though Nancy 
herself was somewhat of a charge, she was strong and willing and 
ready, and if she liked anybody, liked Ellen. Mr. Van Brunt 
privately asked Ellen if she chose to have Nancy stay*; and told 
her, if she gave her any trouble to lef him know, and he would 
make short work with her. The young lady herself also had a 
hint the subject. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Nancy, when this business was settled, 
Wwe’H let the men go off to Miss Van Brunt’s to meals ; we’ll 
have enough to do without ’em. That’s how Miss Fortune has 
fixed herself, she would h'^ve Sam and Johnny in to board ; they 
never used to, you know, afore this winter.” 

“ The men may go,” said Ellen, “ but I had a great deal rather 
Mr. Van Brunt would stay than not, if ave can only manage to cook 
things for him ; we should have to do it at any rate for ourselves, 
and for grandma.” 

“ Well, / ain’t as fond of him as all that,” said Nancy, “ but it’ll 
have to be as you like, I suppose. We’ll feed him somehow," 

Mr. Van Brunt came in to ask if they had anything in the house 
for supper. Ellen told him “ plenty,” and would have him come 
in just as usual. There was nothing to do but to make tea ; cold 
meat and bread and butter and cheese were all in the buttery ; so 
that evening went off very quietljr. 

When she came down the next morning the fire was burning 
nicely and the kettle on and singing. Not Nancy’s work ; Mr. 
Van Brunt had slept in the kitchen, whether on the table, the floor, 
or the chairs, was best known to himself ; and before going to his 
work had left everything he could think of ready done to her 
hand ; wood for the fire, pails of watei* brought from the spou|, 
and some matters in the lower kitchen got out of the way. Ellen 
stood warming herself at the blaze, when it suddenly darted into 
her head that it was milking time. In another minute she had 
thrown open th€ door and was running across the chip-yard to the 



biUTL There, in the old place, were all her old frteodsi hotfi tbiiK 
legged and two-legged ; and with great delight she found "Polly 
h^ a fine calf and Streaky another superb one brindled just IHsi 
herself. Ellen longed to get near enou^ to toudi their Httle 
innocent heads, but it was impossible ; and recollecting die busi* 
ness on her hands she, too, danced away. 

Whew I ” said Nancy, when Ellen told her of the new inmates 
of the barn-yard ; therell be work to do I Get your milk-^pans 
ready, Ellen ; in a couple of weeks well be making butter.** 

** Aunt Fortune will be well by that time, 1 hope,” said Ellen. 

She won't then, so you may just make up your mind to it. Dr. 
Gibson was to see her yesterday forenoon, and he stopped at Miss 
Lowndes’ on his way back ; and he said it was a chance if she 
got up again in a month an’ more. So that’s what it is, you see.” 

month and more.” It was all that. Miss Fortune wa^ 
not dangerously ill ; but one part of the time in a low, nervous 
fever, part of the time encumbered with other ailments, she lay 
from week to week ; bearing her confinement as ill as possibl^ 
and making it as disagreeable and burdensome as possible for 
Ellen to attend upon her. Those were weeks of trial. Ellen’s 
patience and principle and temper were all put to the proof. She 
had no love, in the first place, for household work, and now her 
whole time was filled up with it. Studies could not be tmiught 
of. Reading was only to be had by mere snatches. Walks and 
rides were at an end. Often when already very tired she had to 
run up and down stairs for her aunt, or stand and bathe her face 
and hands with vinegar, or read the paper to her when Miss 
Fortune declared she was so nervous she should fly out of 'her 
skin if she didn’t hear something besides the wind. And very 
often when she was not wanted upstairs, her old grandmother 
would beg her to come and read to her — perhaps at the very 
moment when Ellen was busiest. Ellen did her best. Miss 
Fortune never could be put off; her old mother sometimes could, 
with a kiss and a promise ; but not always ; and then, rather 
than she should fret, Ellen would leave everything and give half- 
an-hour to soothing and satisfying her. She loved to do this at 
other times ; now it was sometimes burdensome. Nancy could 
not help her at all in these matteis, for neither Miss Fortune nor 
the old lady would let her come near them. Besides all this 
there was a measure of care constantly upon Ellen’s mind \ she 
felt charged with the welfare of all about the house ; and under 
the effort to meet the charge, joined to the unceasing bodily 
exertion, she grew thin and pale. She was tired with Nancy’s 
talk ; she longed to be reading and studying again ; she longed, 
oh how she longed 1 for Alice’s and John’s company again ; and 
it was no wonder if she sometimes cast very sad longing Ipolm 
forther back still. Now and then an old fit of weeping Wbuk} 
comos Bu*. Ellen remembered John’s words ; and often in tiii 




lidiM ether work^ teoppiw short with a sort of rang soirow 
weariness, and the difficulty of doing right, she would press 
her hands together and say to herself, ” I will try to be a good 
pilgrim 1 ^ Her morning hour of prayer was very precious now ; 
and her JBible grew more and more dear. Little Ellen found its 
words a mighty refreshment ; and often when reading it she 
loved to recall what Alice had said at this and the other place, 
and John, and Mr. Marshman, and before them her mother. 
The passages about heaven, which she well remembered reading 
to her one particular morning, became great favourites ; they 
were joined with her mother in Ellen’s thoughts ; and she used 
to go over and over them till she nearly knew them by heart. 

What you keep reading that for, the whole time ? ” said 
Nancy one day. 

Because I like to,” said Ellen. 

Well, if you do, you’re the first one ever I saw that did.” 

Oh, Nancy ! ” said Ellen ; “ your grandma J ” 

“Well, she does, I believe,” said Nancy, “for she’s always at 
It ; but all the rest of the folks that ever I saw are happy to get 
it out of their hands, / know. They^ think they must read a 
little, and so they do, and they are too glad if something happens 
to break ’em off. You needn’t tell I’ve seen ’em.” 

“ I wish loved it, Nancy,” said Ellen. 

“ Well, what do you love it for ? come I let’s hear ; maybe 
you’ll convert me.” 

“ 1 love it for a ^eat many reasons,” said Ellen, who had some 
difficulty in speaking of what she felt Nancy could not under- 
stand. 

“ Well, I ain’t any wiser yet.” 

** 1 like to read it because I want td go to heaven, and it tells 
me how.” 

“ But what’s the use ? ” said Nancy ; “ you ain’t going to die 
yet; you are too young ; you’ve time enough,” 

“Oh, Nancy! little John Dolan, and Eleanor Parsons, and 
Mary Huff, all younger than you and 1 ; how can you say so?” 

“ Well,” said Nancy, “ at any rate, that ain’t reading it because 
you love it ; it’s because you must, like other folks.” 

“ That’s only one of my re^ons,” said Ellen, hesitating and 
speaking gravely ; “ 1 like to read about the Saviour, and what 
He has done for me, and what a friend He will be to me, and how 
He forgives me. I had rather have the Bible, Nancy, than all 
the other books in the world.” 

“ That ain’t saying much,” said Nancy ; “ but how come you 
to be so sure you are forgiven ? ” 

“ Because the Bible says, * He that £elieveth on Him shall not 
be ashamed,’ and 1 believe in Him ; and that He will not cast out 
anyone that comes to Him, and 1 have come to Him ; and that 
He loves those that love Him, and I love Him. If it did not 
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speak so very plainly I should be afraid, but it makes me happy to 
read such verses as these. I wish you knew, Nancy, how happy 
it makes me.** This profession of faith was not spoken without 
starting tears. Nancy made no reply. 

As Miss Fortune had foretold, plenty of people came to the 
house with proffers of service. Nancy’s being there made it easy 
for Ellen to get rid of them all. Many were the marvels that 
Miss Fortune should trust her house “ to two girls like that,” and 
many the guesses that she would rue it when ‘She got up again. 
People were wrong. Things went on very steadily and in an 
orderly manner ; and Nancy kept the peace as she would have 
done in few houses. Bold and insolent as she sometimes was to 
others, she regarded Ellen with a mixed notion of respect and 
protection, which led her at once to shun doing anything 
that would grieve her, and to thrust her aside from every heavy 
or difficult job, taking the brunt herself. Nancy might well do 
this, for she was at least twice as strong as Ellen ; but she 
would not have done it for everybody. 

There were visits of kindness as well as visits of officiousness. 
Alice and Mrs. Van Brunt and Margery, one or the other every 
day* Margery would come in and mix up a batch of bread ; 
Alice would bring a bowl of butter, or a basket of cake ; and Mrs. 
Van Brunt sent whole dinners. Mr. Van Brunt was there always 
at night, and about the place as much as possible during the day ; 
when obliged to be absent, he stationed Sam Larkens to guard the 
house, also to bring wood and water, and do whatever he was b^d* 
All the help, however, that was given from abroad could not 
make Ellen’s life an easy one ; Mr. Van Bmnt’s wishes that Miss 
Fortune would get up again began to come very often. The 
history of one day may serve for the history of all those 
weeks. 

It was In the beginning of April. Ellen came downstairs 
early, but come when she would she found the fire made and the 
kettle on. Ellen felt a little as if she had not quite slept off the 
remembrance of yesterday’s fatigue ; however, that was no 
matter ; she set to work. She swept up the kitchen, got her milk 
strainer and pans ready upon the buttery shelf, and began to set 
the table. By the time this wa^half done, in came Sam Larkens 
with two great pails of milk, and Johnny Low followed with 
another. They were much too heavy for Ellen to lift, but, true 
to her charge, she let no one come into the buttery but herself ; 
she brought the pans to the door, wdiere Sam filled them for her, 
and as each was done she set it in its place on the shelf. This 
took some time, for there^ were eight of them. She had scarce 
wiped up the spilt milk and finished setting the table when Mr. 
Van Brunt came in. 

“ Good morning 1 ” said he. “ How d/c do to*day ? " 

“ Very well, Mr. Van Brunt.” 
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** 1 wish youM look a littlo redder in the face. Don't you be too 
busy. Where's Nancy ? ” 

** Oh, she’s busy out with the clothes." 

** Same as ever upstairs ? What are you going to do for break- 
fast, Ellen?" 

*' 1 don't know, Mr. Van Brunt ; there isn’t anything cooked 
in the house ; we have eaten everything up.” 

Cleaned oujt, eh ? Bread and all ? ” 

** Oh, no, not bread ; there's plenty of that, but there’s nothing 
dsc." 

“ Well, never mind ; you bring me a ham and a dpzen of eggs, 
and I’ll make you a first-rate breakfast.” 

Ellen laughed, for this was not the first time Mr. Van Brunt 
bad acted as cook for the family. While she got what he had 
asked for, and bared a place on the table for his operations, he 
went to the spout and washed his hands. 

** Now a sharp knife, Ellen, and the frying-^an, and a dish, and 
that’s all I want of you.” 

Ellen brought them, and while he was busy with tjie ham she 
made the coffee and set it by the side of the fire to boil ; got the 
cream and butter ; and set the bread on the table ; and then set 
herself down to rest, and amuse herself with Mr. Van Brunt’s cook- 
ery. He was no mea*n hand ; his slices of ham were very artist- 
like, and frying away in the most unexceptional manner. Ellen 
watched him and laughed him, till the ham was taken out and 
all the eggs broke in ; then after seeing that the coffee was right 
she went upstairs to dress her grandmother — always the last 
thing before breakfast. 

** Who’s frying ham and eggs ^downstairs ? ” Inquired Miss 
Fortune. 

“Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen. 

This answer was unexpected. Miss Fortune tossed her head 
over in a dissatisfied kind of way, and told Ellen to “ tell him to 
be careful.” 

“ Of what ? ” thought Ellen ; and wisely concluded with herself 
not to deliver the message ; very certain she should laugh if she 
did, and she had running in her head an indistinct notion of the 
command, “ Honour thy fathef and thy mother.” 

Breakfast was ready, but no one there when she got downstairs. 
She placed her grandmother at table, and called Nancy, who all 
this time had been getting the clothes out of the rinsing water 
and hanging them out on the line to dry ; said clothes having 
been washed the day before by Miss Sarah Lowndes, who came 
there for the purpose. Ellen poured out the coffee, and then in 
came Mr. Van Brunt with a head of early lettuce which he had 
pulled in the garden and washed at the spout. Ellen had to jump 
up a^ain to get Jhe salt and pepper and vinegar ; but she always 
jumped willirfgly for Mr. Van Brunt. The meals were pleasanter 



during ihose weeks than in all the time Ellen had1)een In HIM* 
widl before ; or she thought so. That sharp eye at the head of 
the table was pleasantly missed. They with one accord sat 
longer at meals ; more talking and laughing went on ; nobody 
felt afraid of being snapped up. Mr. Van Brunt praised Ellen^s 
coffee (he had taught her how to make it), and ^e praised his 
ham and eggs. Old Mrs. Montgomery praised everything, and 
seemed to be in particular comfort ; talking as mpch as she had a 
mind, and was respectfully attended to. Nancy was in high 
feather ; and the clatter of latives and forks and tea-cups went on 
very pleasantly. But at last chairs were pushed from the Ud>le, 
and work began again. 

Nancy went back to her tubs. Ellen supplied her grandmother 
with her knitting and filled her snuff-box ; cleared the table and 
put up the dishes ready for washing. Then she went into the 
buttery to skim t^e cream. This was a part of the work she 
liked. It was heavy lifting the pans of milk to the skimming 
shelf before the window, but as Ellen drew her spoon round the 
edge of tha cream she liked to see it wrinkle up in thick yellow 
leathery folds, showing how deep and rich it was ; it looked half 
butter already. She knew how to take it off now very nicely. 
The cream was set by in a vessel for future churning, and the 
milk, as each pan w'as skimmed,* was poured down the wooden 
trough at the left of the window, through which it went into a 
great hogshead at the lower kitchen door. 

This done, Ellen went upstairs to her aunt. Dr. Gibson always 
came early, and she and her room must be put in apple-pie order 
first. It was a long and wearisome job. Ellen brought the basin 
for her to wash her face and hands ; then combed her hair and 
put on her clean cap. That was always the first thing. The next 
was to make the bed ; and for this, Miss Fortune, weak or strong, 
wrapped herself up and tumbled out upon the floor. When she 
was comfortably placed again, Ellen had to go through a laborious 
dusting of the room and all the things in it, even taking a dust- 
pan and brush to the floor if any speck of dust or crumbs could 
be seen there. Every rung of every chair roust be gone over, 
though ever so clean ; every article put up or put out of the way ; 
Miss Fortune made the most of tfle little province of housekeeping 
that was left her; and a fluttering tape escaping through the 
crank of the door would have put her whole spirit topsy-turvy. 
When all was to her mind, and not before, she would have her 
breakfast. Only gruel and biscuit, or toast and tea, or some such 
trifle, but Ellen must prepare it, and bring it upstairs, and waft 
till it was eaten. And very particularly it must be prepared, and 
very faultlessly it must be sensed, or, with an impatient expression 
of disgust, Miss Fortune would send it down again. On the 
whole; Ellen always thought herself happy wbep this part bf 
day was well over. 



' gol down this morning she found the kitchen in nice 

order, and Nancy standing by the fire in a little sort of pause, 
having just done her brealdast dishes. 

I” said Nancy, “what are you going to do now?" 

Put away these dishes, and then chum,” said Ellen. 

^ My goodness ! so you are. What’s going to be for dinner, 
Ellen?” 

“That’s more than I know,” said Ellen, laughing. “We have 
eaten up Mrs. Van Bmnt’s pie and washed the dish ; there’s 
nothing but some cold potatoes.” 

“ TAat won’t do,” said Nancy. “ I tell you what, Ellen, we’ll 
just boil pot for to-day ; someb(^y else will send us something by 
to-morrow most likely.” 

“ I don't know what you mean by * boil pot,’ ” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, you don’t know everything yet, by half. / know — I’ll fix 
It You just give me the things. Miss Housekeeper, that’s all 
you’ve got to do ; 1 want a piece of pork and apiece of beef, and 
all the vegetables you’ve got” 

“All? ’’said Ellen. 

“ Every soul on ’em. Don’t be scared, Ellen ; you shall see 
what I can do in the way of cookery ; if you don’t like it, you 
needn’t eat it What have you got in the cellar ? ” 

“ Come and see, and take what you want, Nancy ; there is plenty 
of potatoes and carrots and onions, and beets 1 believe ; the turnips 
are all gone.” 

“ Parsnips out in the yard, ain’t there?” 

" Yes, but you’ll have to do with n piece of pork, Nancy, I don’t 
know anything about beef.” 

While Nancy went round the cellar gathering in her apron the 
various roots she wanted, Ellen uncovered the pork barrel, and 
after looking a minute at the dark pickle she never loved to plunge 
into, bravely bared her arm and fished up a piece of pork. 

“ Now, Nancy, just help me with this chum out of the cellar. 
Will you ? and then you may go.” 

“ My goodness 1 it is heavy,” said Nancy. “ You’ll have a time 
of it, Ellen ; but I can’t help you.” 

She went off to the garden for parsnips, and Ellen quietly put 
in the dasher and the cover, and began to churn. It was tiresome 
work. The chum was pretty full, as Nancy had said ; the cream 
was rich and cold, and at the end of half an hour grew very stiff. 
Itspattered and sputtered up on Ellen’s face and hands and apron, 
and over the floor ; legs and arms were both weary ; but still that 
pitiless dasher roust go up and down, hard as it might be to force 
it either way ; she must not stop. In this state of matters she 
heard a pair of thick shoes come clumping down the stairs, and 
beheld Mr. Van Brunt. 

“ Here you are,” said he. “ Churning I — ^been long at it?" 

**4 good wlnle,” said Ellen, with a sigh. 
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••Coming?* 

*• I don't know when.” 

Mr. Van Brunt stepped to the door and shouted for Sam Larkens. 
He was ordered to take the chum and bring the butter ; and 
Ellen, very glad of rest, went out to amuse herself with feeding 
the chickens, and then upstairs to see what Nancy was doing. 

** Butter come ?” said Nancy. 

••No, Sam has taken it How are you getting on ? Oh, I am 
tired I ” 

•‘ I’m getting on first-rate ; IVe got all the things in,” 

“ In what ? ” 

•‘ Why, in the pot I — in a pot of water, boiling away as fast as 
they can ; we’ll have dinner directly. Hurra 1 who comes 
there ? ” 

She jumped to the door. It was Thomas, bringing Margery’s 
respects, and a custard-pie for Ellen. 

“ I declare,” said Nancy, “ it’s a good thing to have friends, 
ain’t it ? I’ll try and get some. Hollo 1 what’s wanting ? Mr. Van 
Brunt’s casing you, Ellen.” 

Ellen ran down. 

•* The butter’s come,” said he. •• Now do you know what to do 
with It?” 

“Oh, yes," said Ellen, smiling ; ••Margery showed me nicely.” 

He brought her a pail of water from the spout, and stood by 
with a pleased kind of look, while she carefully lifted the cover and 
rinsed down the little bits of butler which stuck to it and the 
dasher ; took out the butter with her ladle into a large wooden 
bowl, washed it, and and finally salted it. 

“ Don’t take too much pams,” said be ; •* the less of the hand 
it gets the better. That will do very well.” 

“Now, are you ready?” said Nancy, coming downstairs, 
“’cause dinner is. My goodness I ain’t that a fine lot of butter? 
theie’s four pounds, ain’t there ?” 

“ Five,” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“ And as sweet as it can be,” said Ellen. •• Beautiful, isn’t it ? 
Yes, I’m ready, as soon as 1 set this m the cellar and cover it 
up.” 

Nancy’s dish, the pork, potatoI:s, carrots, beets and cabbage, 
all boiled in the same p^t together, was found very much to every- 
body’s taste except Ellen’s. She made her dinner off potatoes 
and bread, the former of which she declared, laughing, were very 
porky and cabbagy ; her meal would have been an extremely light 
one had it not been for the custard-pie. 

After dinner new labours'began. Nancy had forgotten to hang 
on a pot of water for the dishes ; so after putting away the eat- 
ables in the buttery, while the water was he^ating, Ellen warmed 
some gruel and carried it w^ith a plate of biscuit upstairs to her 
aunt. But Miss Fortune said she was tired of gruel and couldn’t eat 
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It ; she must have some milk porridge ; and she gave Ellen very 
particular directions how to make it. Ellen sighed only once as 
she went down with her despised dish of gruel, and set about 
doing her best to fulfil her aunt’s wishes. The first dish of milk 
she burnt ; another sigh and another trial ; better care this time 
had better success, and Ellen had the satisfaction to see her aunt 
perfectly suited with her dinner. 

When she canie down with the empty bowl, Nancy had a pile 
of dishes ready washed, and Ellen took the towel to dry them. 
Mrs. Montgomery, who had been in an uncommonly quiet fit all 
day, now laid down her knitting and asked if Ellen would not 
come and read to her. 

“ Presently, grandma, as soon as I have done here.” 

I know somebody that’s tired,” said Nancy. “ I tell you 
what, Ellen, you had better take to the liking of pork ; you can’t 
work on potatoes. 1 ain’t tired a bit. There’s sc^ebody corning to 
the door again ! Do run and open it, will you ? My hands are 
wet. 1 wonder why folks can’t come in without giving so much 
trouble.” 

It was Thomas again, with a package for Ellen which had just 
come, he said, and Miss Alice thought she would like to have it 
directly. Ellen thanked her and thanked him, with a face from 
which all signs of weariness had fled away. The parcel was 
sealed up, and directed in a hand she was pretty sure she knew. 
Her fingers burned to break the seal ; but she would not open it 
there, neither leave her work unfinished : she went on wiping the 
dishes with trembling bands and a beating heart. 

“ What’s that ? ” said Nancy ; “ what did Thomas Grimes want ? 
what have you got there ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen, smiling ; something good, 1 
guess,” 

** Something good I Is it something to cat?” 

No,” said Ellen, ** I didn’t mean anything to eat when I said 
something good ; 1 don’t think those are the best things.” 

To Ellen’s delight she saw that her grandmother had forgotten 
about the reading, and was quietly taking short naps with her head 
against the chimney. So she«put away the last dish, and then 
seized her package and dew upstairs. She was sure it had come 
from Doncaster ; she was right. It was a beautiful copy of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progiess,” on the first leaf written, “ To my little sister, 
Ellen Montgomery, from J. H. ;” and within the cover lay a 
letter. This letter Ellen read in the course of the next six days 
at least twice as many times; and never without crying 
over it. 

“Alice has told me” (said John) “about your new troubles. 
There is said to be a time * when clouds return after the rain.’ 
I am sorry, my little sister, this time should come to you so early. 
1 often think of you, and wish I could be near you. Still, dear 
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Ellie, the good Husbandman knows what His plants want ; do you 
believe that, and can you trust Him ? They should have nothing 
but sunshine if that was good for them. He knows it is not ; to 
there come clouds and rams, and * stormy winds fulfilling His 
will* And what is it all for ? ‘ Herein is my father glorified, 
ye bear much fruit;* do not disappoint his purpose, Ellie. We 
shall have sunshine enough by-and-by, but I knpw it is hard foe 
so young a one as my little sister to look much forward ; so do 
not look forward, Ellie ; look up t look off unto Jesus, from all 
your duties, troubles, and wants ; He will help you in them all. 
The more you look up to Him the more He will look down to 
you ; and He especially said, * Suffer little children to come unto 
me * ; you see you arc particularly invited.” Ellen was a Irag 
time upstairs, and when she came down it was with red eyes. 

Mrs. Montgomery was now awake and asked for the reading 
again ; and for three-quarters of an hour Ellen and she were 
quietly busy with the Bible. Nancy meanwhile was downstairs 
washing the dairy things. When her grandmother released her 
Ellen had to go up to wait upon her aunt ; after which she went 
into the buttery, and skimmed the cream, and got the pans ready 
for the evening milk. By this time it was five o'clock, and Nancy 
came in with the basket of dry clothes at which Ellen looked 
with the sorrowful consciousness that they must be sprinkled and 
folded by-and-by, and ironed to-morrow. It happened, however, 
that Jane Huff came in just then with a quantity of hot short-cake 
for tea ; and seeing the basket she very kindly took the business 
of sprinkling and folding upon herself. This gave Ellen spirits to 
carry out a plan she had leng had, to delight the whole family 
with some eggs scrambled in Margery’s fashion ; after the milk 
was strained and put away she went about it, while Nancy set the 
table. A nice bed of coals was prepared ; the spider set over 
them ; the eggs broken in, peppered and salted ; and she began 
carefully to stir them as she had seen Margery do. But instead 
of acting right the eggs maliciously stuck fast to the spider and 
burned. Ellen was confounded. 

“ How much butter did you put in ? ” said Mr. Van Brunt, who 
had come in, and stood looking dh. 

“Butter?” said Ellen, looking up, “oh, I forgot all about it I 
1 ought to have put that in, oughtn’t I ? I’m sorry.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Van Brunt, “’tain’t worth your being 
sorry about Here, Nancy — clean off this spider, and we’ll try 
again.” 

At this moment Miss Fortune was heard screaming ; Ellen ran 
up. 

“What did she want?” said Mr. Van Brunt when she came 
down again. 

“ She wanted to know what was burning.” * 

“Did you tell her?” 
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••Yes." 

•Well, what did she Say ? " 

• Said I mustn*t use any more eggs without asking her." 

•That ain’t fair play,” said Mr. Van Brunt : “you and I are 
the head of the house now, I take it. You just use as many on 
*em as you’ve a mind ; and all you spile I’ll fetch you again from 
hum. That’s you, Nancy t Now, Ellen, here’s the spider ; try 
again ; let’s have plenty of butter in this time, and plenty of eggs 
too.” This time the eggs were scrambled to a nicety, and the 
supper met with great favour from all parties. 

Ellen’s day was done when the dishes were. The whole family 
went early to bed. She was weary, but she could rest well. She 
had made her old grandmother comfortable ; she had kept the 
peace with Nancy ; she had pleased Mr. Van Brunt ; she had 
liuthfully served her aunt. Her sleep was uncrossed by a dream, 
untroubled by a single jar of conscience, ^nd her awaking to 
another day of labour, though by no means joyful, was yet not 
unhopeful or unhappy. 

She had a hard trial a day or two after. It was in the end of 
the afternoon, she had her big apron on, and was in the buttery 
skimming the milk, when she heard the kitchen door open, and 
footsteps enter the khchen. Out went little Ellen to see who it 
was, and there stood* Alice and old Mr. Marshman t He was 
going to take Alice home with him the next morning, and wanted 
Ellen to go too ; and they had come to ask her. Ellen knew it 
was impossible, that is, that it would not be right, and she said 
so; and in spite of Alice’s wistful look, and Mr. Marshman’s 
insisting, she stood her ground. Not without some difficulty, and 
some glistening of the eyes. They had to give it up. Mr. 
Marshman then wanted to know what she meant by swallowing 
herself up in an apron in that sort of way ? so Ellen had him into 
the buttery and showed him what she had been about. He would 
see her skim several pans, and laughed at her prodigiously ; 
though there was a queer look about his eyes, too, all the time. 
And when he went away, he held her in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again ; and said that “ some of these days he would 
take her away from her aunt, and she should have her no more.” 
Ellen stood and looked after^hem till they were out of sight, and 
then went upstairs and had a good cry. 

The butter-making soon became quite too much for Ellen to 
manage ; so Jane Huff and Jenny Hitchcock were engaged to 
come by turns and do the heavy part of it ; all within the buttery 
being still left to Ellen, for Miss Fortune would have no one else 
go there. It was a great help to have them take even so much 
off her hands ; and they often did some other little odd jobs for 
her. The milk, however, seemed to increase as fast as the days 
mvr long, and fllen could not find that she was much less busy, 
llie da«« were growing pleasant too ; soft airs began to come ; 
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the grass was of a beautiful green ; the buds on the branches 
began to swell, and on some trees to put out. When Ellen had a 
moment of time she used to run across the chip-yard to the bam, 
or round the garden, or down to the brook, and drink in the sweet 
air and the lovely sights which never had seemed quite so lovely 
before. If once in a while she could get half an hour before tea, 
she used to take her book and sit down on the threshold of the 
front door, or on the big log under the apple-tree in the chip-yard. 
In those minutes the reading was doubly sweet ; or else the 
loveliness of earth and sky was such that Ellen could not take her 
eyes from them ; till she saw Sam or Johnny coming out of the 
cow-house door with the pails of milk, or heard their heavy tramp 
over the chips ; then she had to jump and run. Those were 
sweet half-hours. Ellen did not at first knowihowTmuch reason 
she had to be delighted with her “ Pilgrim*s Progress ” ; she saw 
to be sure that it war a fine copy, well bound, with beautiful cuts. 
But when she came to look further, she found all through the 
book, on the margin or at the bottom of the leaves, in John’s 
beautiful hafidwriting, a great many notes — simple, short, plain, 
exactly what was needed to open the whole book to her and make 
it of the greatest possible use and pleasure. Many things she 
remembered hearing from his lips when fthey were reading it 
together ; there was a large part of the book where all was new ; 
the part he had not had time to finish. How Ellen loved the 
book and the giver when she found those beautiful notes, it Is 
impossible to tell. She counted it her greatest treasure next to 
her little red Bible. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BROWKIE. 

Oh what will 1 do wi’ him, quo’ he, 

What will I do wi’ him ? 

What will I do wi’ hici, quo’ he, 

What wi)' 1 do wi’ him ? Osj> Somo. 

I N the course of time Mi?s Fortune showed signs of mending, 
and at last, towards the latter end of April, she was able to 
come downstairs. All parties hailed this event for different 
reasons ; even Nancy was gjown tired of her regular life, and 
willing to have a change. Ellen’s joy was, however, soon 
diminished by the terrible rummaging which took place. Miss 
Fortune's hands were yet obliged to lie still, but her eyes did 
double duty ; were never known to be idle' im the best of 
times, and it seemed to Ellen now as if they were making amends 
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for all their weeks of forced rest Oh, those eyes I Dust was 
found where Ellen had never dreamed of looking for any ; things 
were said to be “dreadfully in the way” where she had never 
found it out ; disorder and dirt were groaned over, where Ellen 
did not know the fact or was utterly ignorant how to help it ; 
waste was suspected where none had been, and carelessness 
charged where rather praise was due. Impatient to have things 
to her mind, ahd as yet unable to do anything herself, Miss 
Fortune kept Nancy and Ellen running, till both wished her back 
in bed ; and even Mr. Van Brunt grumbled that “ to pay Ellen 
for having grown white and poor, her aunt was going to work the 
little flesh she had left off her bones.” It was rather hard to bear, 
just when she was looking for ease too ; her patience and temper 
were more tried than in all those weeks before. But if there was 
small pleasure in pleasing her aunt, Ellen did earnestly wish to 
please God ; she struggled against ill tern per, 4}rayed against it ; 
and though she often blamed herself in secret, she did so go 
through that week as to call forth Mr. Van Brunt’s admiration, 
and even to stir a little the conscieqjce of her aunt.* Mr. Van 
Brunt comforted her with the remark that “ it is darkest just before 
day,” and so it proved. Before the week was at an end, Miss 
Fortune began, as she expressed it, to “take hold”; Jenny 
Hitchcock and Jane Huff were excused from any more butter- 
making ; Nancy was sent away ; Ellen's labours were much 
lightened ; and the house was itself again. 

The third of May came. For the flrct time in near two months, 
Ellen found in the afternoon that she could be spared awhile ; 
there was no need to think twice what she would do with her 
leisure. Perhaps Margery could fell her something of Alice I 
Hastily and joyfully she exchanged her working frock for a 
merino, put on nice shoes and stockings and ruffle again, and 
taking her bonnet and gloves to put on out of doors, away she 
ran. Who* can tell how pleasant it seemed, after so many weeks, 
to be able to walk abroad again, and to walk to the mountain I 
Ellen snuffed the sweet air, skipped on the gtcen sward, picked 
nosegays of grass and dandelion, and at last, unable to contain 
herself, set off to run. Fatigue soon brought this to a stop ; then 
she walked more leisurely on, enjoying. It w^as a lovely spring 
day. Ellen's eyes were gladdened by it ; she felt thankful in her 
heart that God had made everything so beautiful ; she thought it 
was pleasant to think He had made them ; pleasant to see in ihcm 
everywhere so much of the wisdom and power and goodness of 
Him she looked up to with joy her best friend. She felt 
quietly happy, and sure He would take care of her. Then a 
thought of Alice came into her head ; she set off to run again, 
and kept it up this time till she got to the old house and ran 
round the oorifer. She stopped at the shed door, and went 
through into the lower kitchen. 
y.w.w.w 
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** Why, Miss Ellen, dear I ” exclaimed Margery, “ if that Isn^t 
you 1 Aren’t you come in the zwy nick of time I Mo% iAf 
you do? I am very^ glad to see you — ^uncommon glad, to be 
sure* What witch told you to come here just now ? Run In, nm 
into the parlour and see what you’ll find there." 

“ Has Alice come back ? " cried Ellen. 

But Margery only laughed and said, “ Run in ! • 

Up the steps, through the kitchen, and across* the hall Ellen 
ran, burst open the parlour door, and was in Alice’s arms. There 
were others in the room ; but Ellen did not seem to know it, 
clinging to her and holding her in a fast, glad embrace, till Alice 
bade her look up and attend to somebody else. And then she 
was seized round the neck by little Ellen Chauncey ; and then 
came her mother, and then Miss Sophia. The two children weffs 
overjoyed to see each other, while their joy was touching to see, 
from the shade of sorrow in the one, and of sympathy in the other. 
Ellen was scarcely less glad to see kind Mrs. Chauncey ; Miss 
Sophia’s greeting, too, was very affectionate. But Ellen returned 
to Alice, and rested herself in her lap with one hand round her 
neck, the other hand being in little Ellen’s grasp. 

** And now you are happy, 1 suppose ? " said Miss Sophia, when 
they were thus placed. „ 

“ Very,’’ said Ellen, smiling. 

“ Ah, but you’ll be happier by-and-by,” said Ellen Chauncey. 

^^Hush, Ellen I" said Miss Sophia; “what curious things 
children are 1 You didn’t expect to find us all here, did you, 
Ellen Montgomery?” 

“ No, indeed, ma’am,” said Ellen, drawing Alice’s cheek nearer 
for another kiss. « 

“ We have but just come, Ellie,” said her sister. ** I should 
not have been long in finding you out. My child, how thin you 
have got.” 

“ Oh, I’ll grow fat again now,” said Ellen. 

“ How is Miss Fortune ? ” 

“ Oh, she is up again and well.” 

“ Have you any reason to expect your father home, Ellen ? ” 
said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“Yes, ma’am ; Aunt Fortune say# perhaps he will be here in a 
week.” 

“Then you are very happy in looking forward, aren’t you?” 
said Miss Sophia, not noticing the cloud that had come over 
Ellen’s brow. 

Ellen hesitated, coloured, coloured more, and finally with a 
sudden motion hid her face against Alice. 

“ When did he sail, Elbe?” said Alice gravely. 

In the /?u^ d* Orleans — he said he would^— • 

^WhenV' . . 

^The fifth April Oh, I can’t he4> itl” exclaimed 23leih| 
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tilUng Ib the efiTort to control herself ; she clasped Alice as if she 
feared even then the separating hand. Alice bent her head down 
and whispered words of comfort. 

** Mamma 1 " said little Ellen Chauncey under her breath, and 
looking solemn to the last degree, ** don’t Ellen want to see her 
fether ? ” 

** She’s afraid, that he may take her away where she will not be 
with Alice any more ; and you know she has no mother to go 
to.” 

‘^•Oh I said Ellen, with a very enlightened face ; “ but he won’t, 
will he?” 

” 1 hope not ; I think not.” 

** Cheered again, the little girl drew near and silently took one 
of Ellen’s hands. 

“We shall not be parted, Ellie,” said Alice, “ you need not fear. 
If your father takes you away from your Auitt Fortune, 1 think it 
will be only to give you to me. You need not fear yet” 

“ Mamma says so too, Ellen,” said her little friend. 

'^This was strong consolation. Ellen looked up ancT smiled. 

“ Now come with me,” said Ellen Chauncey, pulling her hand, 
“ I want you to show me sunielhing ; let’s go down to the garden, 
come ! exercise ,is gocTd for you.” 

“ No, no,” said her mother, smiling, “ Ellen has had exercise 
enough lately ; you mustn’t take her down to the garden now ; 
you would find nothing there. Come here I ” 

A long whisper followed, which seemed to satisfy little Ellen, and 
she ran out of the room. Some time passed in pleasant talk and 
telling all that had happened since ^ey had seen each other ; then 
little Ellen came back and called Ellen Montgomery to the glass 
door, saying she wanted her to look at something. 

“ It is only a horse we brought with us,” said Miss Sophia. 
“ Ellen thinks it is a beauty, and can’t rest till you have seen it.” 

Ellen i^ent accordingly to the door. There to be sure was 
Thomas before it holding a pony bridled and saddled. He was 
certainly a very pretty little creature ; brown all over except one 
white forefoot ; his coal; abone, it was so glossy ; his limbs were 
fine ; his eye gentle and bright ; his tail long enough to please 
the children. He stood as quiet as a lamb, whether Thomas 
held him or not. 

“ Oh, what a beauty 1 ” said Ellen ; “ what a lovely little horse 1 ” 

“ Ain’t he 1 ” said Ellen Chauncey ; “ and he goes so beautifully 
besides, and never starts nor nothing ; and he is as good-natured 
as a little dog.” 

**As a ^oo<i~naiufrd little dog, she means, Ellen,” said Miss 
Sophia ; “ there are little dogs of very various character.” 

“ Well, he Ipoks good-nature^,” said Ellen. “ What a pretty 
head I and Vhat a beautiful new side-saddle, and all 1 never saw 
such a dear little horse in my life. Is it yours, Alice? ” 
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** No,” said Alice, it is a present to a friend of Mr. Marsh- 
man’s.” 

** She’ll be a very happy friend, I should "think,” said Ellen. 

That’s what 1 said,” said Ellen Chauncey, dancing up and 
down, “ that’s what 1 said. 1 said you’d be happier by-and-by, 
didn’t I?” 

**17” said Ellen colouring. 

** Yes, you — you are the friend It is for ; it’s for ybu, it’s for you I 
you are grandpa’s friend, aren’t you?” she repeated, springing 
upon Ellen, and hugging her up in an ecstasy of delight. 

“ But it isn’t really for me, Is it ?” said Ellen, now looking 
almost pale. “ Oh, Alice ! ” 

** Come, come,” said Miss Sophia, “ what will papa say if 1 tell 
him you received his present so ? come, hold up your head 1 Put 
on your bonnet and try him : come, Ellen I let’s see you.” 

Ellen did not knqw whether to cry or laugh, till she mounted 
the pretty pony ; that settled the matter. Not Ellen Chauncey’s 
unspeakable delight was as great as her own. She rode slowly 
up and down before the house, and once agoing would not havp 
known how to stop if she had not recollected that the pony had 
travelled thirty miles that day and must be tired. Ellen took not 
another turn after that. She jumped down, and begged Thomas , 
to take the tenderest care of him ; patted his neck ; ran into 
the kitchen to beg of Margery a piece of bread to give him from 
her hand ; examined the new stirrup and housings, ^and the pony 
all over a dozen times ; and after watching him as Thomas led 
him off, till he was out of sight, finally came back into the house 
with a face of marvellous contentment. She tned to fashion some 
message of thanks for the kind giver of the pony ; but she wanted 
to express so much that no words would do. Mrs Chauncey, how- 
ever, smiled and assured her she knew exactly what to say. 

** That pony has been destined for you, Ellen,” she said, “ this 
year and more ; but my father wailed to have him thoroughly 
well broken. You need not be afraid of him ; he is perfectly 
gentle and well-trained ; if he had not been sure of that my father 
would never have sent him ; though Mr. John is making such a 
horsewoman of you.” 

** I wish I could thank him,” sai(^ Ellen ; ** but I don’t know 
how.” 

** What will you call him. Ellen 1 ” said Miss Sophia. ** My 
father has dubbed him * George Marshman ’ ; he says you will 
like that, as my brother is such a favourite of yours.” 

** He didn’t really^ did he ? ” said Ellen, looking from Sophia 
to Alice, “ I needn’t call him that, need I ?” 

** Not unless you like,” said Miss Sophia, laughing, ** you may 
change it ; but what will you call him ? ” 

** 1 don’t know,” said Ellen very gravely, “ he must have a 
name to be sure.” 
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But why don’t you call him that ? ” said Ellen Chauncey j 
“ George is a very pretty name ; I like that ; I should call him 
‘ Uncle George.’ ” 

** Oh, I couldn’t ! ” said Ellen, ** 1 couldn’t call him so ; I 
shouldn’t like it at all.” 

“ George Washington ! ” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“ No indeed I” said Ellen. “ 1 guess 1 wouldn’t I " 

“ Why ; is it too good, or not good enough ? ” said Miss Sophia. 

Too good I A great deal too good for a horse 1 1 wouldn’t 

for anything.” 

** How would Brandywine do then, since you are so patriotic ? ” 
said Miss Sophia, looking amused. 

“ What is ‘ patriotic ’ ? ” said Ellen. 

** A patriot, Ellen,” said Alice, smiling, is one who has a 
strong and true love for his country.” 

“ 1 don’t know whether I am patriotic,” sai<^ Ellen, “ but I won’t 
call him Brandywine. Why, Miss Sophia I ” 

“No, I wouldn’t either," said Ellen Chauncey; “it isn’t a 
a pretty name. Call him Seraphine j — like Miss Angell’s pony — 
that’s pretty.” 

“ No, no, — * Seraphine’ ! nonsense 1” said Miss Sophia ; “call 
him Benedict Arnold, ^Ellen ; and then it will be a relief to your 
mind to whip him." 

“ Whip him 1 ” said Ellen, “ 1 don’t want to whip him, I am 
sure ; and 1 should be afraid to besides.” 

“Hasn’t John taught you that lesson yet?” said the young 
lady ; “ he is perfect in it himself. Do you remember, Alice, the 
chastising he gave that fine black horse of ours we called the 
‘ Black Prince ’ — a beautiful creatare he was, — more than a year 
ago ? My conscience 1 he frightened me to death.’’ 

“ 1 remember," said Alice ; “ 1 remember 1 could not look on.” 

“ What did he do that for ? ” said Ellen. 

“What’s the matter, Ellen Montgomery?” said Miss Sophia, 
laughing, *“ where did you get that long face from ? Are you 
thinking of John or the horse.” 

Ellen’s eye turned to Alice. 

“My dear Ellen,” said Alice, smiling, though she spoke 
seriously, “it was necessary ;*it sometimes is necessary to do such 
things. You do not suppose John would do it cruelly or un- 
necessarily ? ” 

Ellen’s face shortened considerably. 

“ But what had the horse been doing ? " 

“ He had not been doing anything ; he would noi do, that was 
the trouble ; he was as obstinate a9*a mule.” 

“ My dear Ellen,” said Alice, “ it was no such terrible matter as 
Sophia’s words have made you believe. It was a clear case of 
obstinacy. The horse was resolved to have his own way and not 
to do what fiis rider required of him ; it was necessary that cither 




the horse or the man should give up ; and as John has no 
for giving op, he carried his point, — ^partly by management, partly, 
1 confess, by a judicious use of the whip and spur ; but there was 
no such furious flagellation as Sophia seems to mean, and which 
a good horseman would scarce be guilty of.” 

** A very determined * use,' ” said Miss Sophia. I advise you, 
Ellen, not to trust your pony to Mr. John ; he’ll have no mercy 
on him.” 

''Sophia is laughing, Ellen,” said Alice. "You and 1 know 
John, do we not?” 

"Then he did right?” said Ellen. 

" Perfectly right — except in mounting the horse at all, which I 
never wished him to do. No one on the place would ride him.” 

“He carried John beautifully all the day after that though” 
said Miss Sophia, " and I dare say he might have ridden him to 
the end of the chapter if you would have let papa give him to him. 
But he was of no use to anybody else. Howard couldn’t manage 
him — I suppose he was too lazy. Papa was delighted enough 
that day to have given John anything. And I can tell you Black 
Prince the second is spirited enough ; 1 am afraid you won't like 
him.” 

"John has a present of a horse too, Ellen,” said Alice* 

" Has he ? — ^from Mr. Marshman ? " 

"Yes.” 

" I am very glad 1 Oh, what rides we can take now, can't we, 
Alice? We shan't want to borrow Jenny's pony any more. 
What kind of a horse is Mr. John’s?” 

" Black — perfectly black.” 

"Is he handsome?” ^ 

"Very.” 

“ Is his name Black Prince?” 

"Yes.” 

Ellen began to consider the possibility of calling her pony the 
Brown Princess, or by some similar title — the name of John's two 
chargers seeming the very most striking a horse could be known 

by. 

"Don't forget, Alice,” said Mrs. Chauncey, "to tell John to 
stop for him on his way home. It w^l give us a chance of seeing 
him, which is not a common pleasure, in any sense of the 
term.” 

They went back to the subject of the name, which Ellen 
pondered with uneasy visions of John and her poor pony flitting 
through her head. The little horse was hard to flt, or else Ellen's 
taste was ve^ hard to suit ; a.great many names were proposed, 
none of which were to her mind. Charley, and Cherry, and 
Brown, and Dash, and Jumper, — ^but she said they bad "John” 
and "Jenny” already in Thirl wall, and she didn’t want n 
“ Charley ” ; " Brown ” was not pretty, and she hoped tie wouldn’t 



^dadi** tt anything, nor be a "jumper" when she was on hii 
back. Cherry she mused awhile about, but it wouldn’t do. 

" Call him Fairy," said Ellen^ Chauncey ; ** that’s a pretty name. 
Mamma says she used to have a horse called Fairy. Do, Ellen 1 
call him Fairy.” 

"No,” said Ellen; "he can’t have a lady’s name — that’s the 
trouble.” 

" 1 have it, Ellen t ” said Alice ; " I have a name for you, — call 
him *The Browdie.’” 

"‘The Brownie*?” said Ellen. 

"Yes — ^brownies are male fairies ; and brown is his colour ; so 
how will that do ? ” 

It was soon decided that it would do very well. It was simple, 
descriptive, and not common ; Ellen made up her mind that 
“The Brownie” should be his name. No sooner given, it began 
to grow dear. Ellen’s face quitted its look of anxious gravity and 
came out into the broadest and fullest satis^ction. She never 
showed joy boisterously ; but there was a light in her eye which 
brought many a smile into those of her friends as they sal round 
the tea-table. « * 

After tea it was necessary to go home, much to the sorrow of all 
parties. Ellen knew, however, it would not do to stay ; Miss 
Fortune was but just got well, and perhaps already thinking her- 
self ill-used. She put on her things. 

” Are you going to take your pony home with you ? ” inquired 
Miss Sophia. 

" Oh, no, ma’am, not to-night. I must see about a place for 
him ; and besides, poor fellow, he is tired, 1 dare say.” 

” 1 do believe you would take more care of his legs than of 
your own,” said Miss Sophia. 

** But you'll be here to-morrow early, Ellie ? ” 

" Oh, won’t I 1” exclaimed Ellen, as she sprang to Alice’s neck ; 
"as early as 1 can, at least ; 1 don’t know when Aunt Fortune will 
have doneVith me.” 

The way home seemed as nothing. If she was tired she did 
not know it. The Brownie 1 the Brownie 1 — the thought of him 
carried her as cleverly over the ground as his very back would 
have done. She came running into the chip-yard. 

" Hollo 1 ” cried Mr. Van Brunt, who was standing under the 
apple-tree cutting a piece of wood for the tongue of the ox-cart, 
which had been broken, ” 1 am glad to see you can run. 1 was 
afeard you’d hardly be able to stand by this time ; but there you 
come like a young deer ! ” 

"Oh, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Elleq, coming close up to him and 
speaking in an under tone, "you don’t know what a present 1 
have had 1 What do you think Mr. Marsh man has sent me from 
Ventnor?” 

^ "Couldn’t guess,” md Mr. Vin Brunt, resting the end of hit 
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pole on the log and chipping at it with his hatchet; ** novel 
guessed anything in my life ; what is it?” 

He has sent me the most beautiful little horse you ever saw ! 
— for my own — for me to nde ; and a new beautiful saddle and 
bridle ; you never saw anything so beautiful, Mr. Van Brunt ; he 
is all brown, with one white forefoot, and IVe named him 'The 
Brownie * ; and oh, Mr. Van Brunt ! do you think Aunt Fortune 
will let him come here?” 

Mr. Van Brunt chipped away at his pole, and*was looking very 
good-humoured. 

" Because you know I couldn*t have half the good of him if he 
had to stay away from me up on the mountain. 1 shall want to 
ride him every day. Do you think Aunt Fortune will let him be 
kept here, Mr. Van Brunt ! ” 

“ 1 guess she will,” said Mr. Van Brunt soberly, and his tOne 
said to Ellen, “/will, if she don*t.” 

“Then will you rsk her and see about it? — if you please Mr. 
Van Brunt. I’d rather you would. And you won't have him put 
to plough or anything, will you, Mr. Van Brunt ? Miss Sophia 
says It would spoil him.” • 

“I'll plough myself first,” said Mr. Van Brunt, with his half 
smile ; “there shan’t be a hair of his coat turned the wrong way. 
rU see to him — as if he was a prince.” • 

“Oh, thank you, dear Mr. Van Brunt I How good you are. 
Then I shall not speak about him at all till you do, remember. I 
am very much obliged to you, Mr. Van Brunt I” 

Ellen ran in. She got a chicling for her long stay, but it fell 
upon ears that could not hear. The Brownie came like a shield 
between her and all trouble. She smiled at her aunt's hard words 
as if they had been sugar-pluAis. And her sleep that night might 
have been prairie land, for the multitude of horses of all sorts that 
chased through it. 

“ Have you heerd the news ? ” said Mr. Van Brunt, when he 
had got his second cup of coffee at breakfast next morning, 

“ No,” said Miss Fortune. “ What news ? ” 

“ There ain't as much news as there used to be when I was 
young,” said the old lady ; “ seems to me 1 don't hear nothing 
now-a-days.” 

“ You might if you’d keep your ears open, mother. Wkat news, 
Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“Why, here’s Ellen got a splendid little horse sent her a 
present from some of her great friends — Mr. Marshchalk ” 

“ Mr. Marshrnan,” said Ellen. 

“Mr. Marshrnan, There, ain’t the like in the country, as I’ve 
heerd tell ; and I expect next thing she’ll be flying over all the 
fields and fences like smoke.” 

There was a meaning silence. Ellen’s heart beat. 

“What's going to be done *witb him, do you* suppose?” said 



Miss Fortune. Her look said, ^ U you think I am coining round 
you are mistaken.** 

** Humph 1 ” said Mr. Van Brunt slowly, ** I s*pose he*Q eat 
grass in the meadow — and there’ll be a place fixed for him in the 
stables.” 

** Not in my stables,** said the lady shortly. 

**No, — in mine,” said Mr. Van Brunt, half smiling ; **and 1*11 
settle with you about it by-and-by — when we square up our 
accounts.” 

Miss Fortune was very much vexed ; Ellen could see that ; 
but she said no more, good or bad, about the matter ; so the 
Brownie was allowed to take quiet possession of meadow and 
stables ; to his mistiess’s unbounded joy. 

Anybody that knew Mr. Van Brunt would have been surprised 
to hear what he said that morning ; for he was thought to be 
quite as keen a looker after the main chance as Miss Fortune her- 
self, only somehow it was never laid against him as it was 
against her. However that might be, it •was plain he took 
pleasure in keeping his word about the pony. Ellen herself could 
not have asked more careful kindness for her favourite than the 
Brownie had from every man and bcfy about the farm* 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TIMOTHY AND HIS MASTER. 

Thou mult run to him ; for thou hast stayed so long that going wiU 
•carce serve the turn — Shakesfeare. • 

C APTAIN MONTGOMERY did not come the next week, 
nor the week aftei ; and what is more, the Duck Dorleens^ 
as^his sister called the ship in which he had taken passage, 
was never heaid of from that time. She sailed duly on the 5 th of 
April, as they learned from the papers ; but whatever became of 
her she never reached port. It remained a doubt whether 
Captain Montgomery had actually gone in her ; and Ellen had 
many weeks of anxious watfhing, fiist for himself, and then for 
news of him in case he were still in France. None ever came. 
Anxiety gradually faded into uncertainty ; and by mid-summer 
no doubt of the truth remained m any mind. If Captain Mont- 
gomery had been alive, he would certainly have written, if not 
before, on leaining the fate of the vessel in which he had told his 
friends to expect him home. 

Ellen rather felt that she was an orphan than that she had lost 
her father. She had never learned to love him ; he had never 
given hex lyuch cause. Comparatively a small portion of her life 



had passed in hh Socii^, and idia looked bacde to k m> 0i» 
least agteeable of all ; and it had not been possible for her %o 
expect with pleasure his return to America and visit toThklwaU $ 
she dreaded it Life had nothing now worse for her than a 
separation from Alice and John Humphreys ; she feared her 
father might take her away and put her in some dreadful 
boarding-school, or carry her about the world wherever he went» 
a wretched wanderer from everything good and pleasant The 
knowledge of his death had less pain for her thap die removal of 
this fear brought relief. 

Ellen felt sometimes, soberly and sadly, that she was thrown 
upon the wide world now. To all intents and purposes so she 
had been a year and three quarters before ; but it was something 
to have a father and mother living even on the other side of the 
world. Now, Miss Fortune was her sole guardian and owneh^ 
However, she could hardly realise that with John and Alice so 
near at hand. Without reasoning much about it, she felt tolerably 
secure that they would take care of her interests, and make good 
their claim to interfere if ever need were. 

Ellen and her little horse grew more and more fond of each 
other. This friendship, no doubt, was a comfort to the Brownie ; 
but to his mistress it made a large part of the pleasure of her 
every-day life. To visit him was her delight at hours, early 
and late ; and it is to the Brownie’s credit that he always seemed 
as glad to see her as she was to see him. At any time Ellen’s 
voice would bring him from the far end of the meadow where he 
was allowed to run. He would come trotting up at hei call, and 
stand to have her scratch his forehead or pat him and talk to him ; 
and though the Brownie could not answer her speeches he 
certainly seemed to hear them with pleasure. Then, throwing up 
his bead, he would bound off, take a turn in the held, and come 
back again to stand as still as a lamb as long as she stayed there 
herself. Now and then, when she had a little more time, she 
would cross the fence and take a walk with him ; and there, with 
his nose just at her elbow, wherever she went the Brownie went 
after her. After a while there was no need that she should call 
him ; if he saw or heard her at a distance it was enough ; he 
would come running up directly. Ellen loved him dearly. 

She gave him more proof of i: than words and caresses. 
Many were the apples and scraps of bread hoarded up for him ; 
and if these failed, Ellen souietimes took him a little salt to show 
him that he was not forgotten. There were not certainly many 
scraps left at Miss Fortune’s table ; nor apples to be had at home 
for such a purpose, except what she gathered up from the poor 
ones that were left under the trees for the hogs ; but Ellen had 
other sources of supply. Once she had begged from Jenny 
Hitchcock a waste bit that she was going to throw away ; Jenny 
found what she wanted to do wijth it, and after thajt many m basket 
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the Brownie when disposing of her 
odds end cndte ; likewise did Mrs. Van Brunt ; so that among 
diem all EUen. seldom wanted something to give him, Mr. 
Marshman did not know what happiness he was bestowing when 
he sent her that little horse. Many, many were the hours of 
enjoyment she had upon his back. Ellen went nowhere but upon 
die Brownie. Alice made her a riding dress of dark gingham ; 
and it was the admiration of the country to see her trotting or 
cantering by, all alone, and always looking happy. Ellen soon 
found that if the Brownie was to do her much good she must 
learn to saddle him and bridle him herself. This was very 
awkward at first, but there was no help for it. Mr. Van Brunt 
showed her how to manage, and after a while it became quite 
easy. She used to call the Brownie to the bar-place, put the 
bridle on, and let him out ; and then he would stand motionless 
before her while she fastened the saddle on ; looking round 
sometimes as if to make sure that it was she «herself, and giving 
a little kind of satisfied neigh when he saw that it was. Ellen’s 
heart began to dance as soon as she felt him moving under her ; 
and once off and away on the docile and spirited little animal, 
Ofver the roads, through the lanes, up and down the hills, her 
horse her only companion, but having the most perfect under* 
standing with him, both Ellen and the Brownie cast care to the 
winds. ** I do believe,” said Mr. Van Bnint, “ that critter would 
a leetle rather have Ellen on his back than not.” He was the 
Brownie’s next best friend. Miss h ortune never said anything to 
him or of him. 

Ellen, however, reaped a reward for her faithful steadiness to 
duty while her aunt was ill. Things were never after that as they 
had been before. She was looked on with a different eye. To 
be sure, Miss Fortune tasked her as much as ever, spoke as 
sharply, was as ready to scold if anything went wrong ; all that was 
just as it used to be ; but beneath all that Ellen felt with great 
satisfaction* that she was trusted and believed. She was no longer 
an interloper, in everybody’s way ; she was not watched and 
suspected ; her aunt treated her as one of the family and a person 
to be depended on. It was a very great comfort to little Ellen’s 
life. Miss Fortune even owned that “she believed she was an 
honest child and meant to do right,” a great deal from her ; Miss 
Fortune was never over forward to give any one the praise of honesty, 
Ellen now went out and came in without feeling she was an alien. 
And though her aunt was always bent on keeping herself and 
everybody else at work, she did not show any particular desire 
for breaking off Ellen from her studies ; and was generally willing, 
when the work was pretty well done up, that she should saddle 
fhe Brownie and be off to Alice or Mrs. Vawse. 

Though Eilqp was happy, it a sober kind of happiness; 


and many a place 
Manrery. toOi remembered 


the sun was lining behind a doud. And if others thought her 
so, it was not because she laughed loudly or wore a merry face^ 

** I can't help but thin V said Mrs. Van Brunt, ^ that that child 
has something more to make her happy than what she gets in 
this world.” 

There was a quilting party gathered that afternoon at Mrs. Van 
Brunt’s house. 

“ There is no doubt of that, neighbour,” said Mrs. Vawse ; ** no- 
body ever found enough here to make him happy yet.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to see a prettier girl than that,” said Mrs. 
Lowndes ; “ you’ll never catch her, working at home or riding 
along on that handsome little crittter of her’n that she han't a 
pleasant look and a smile for you, and as pretty behaved as can 
be. I never see her look sorrowhil but once.” ^ 

“Ain’t that a pretty horse ?” said Mirny Lawson. 

“ rve seen her look sorrowful though,” said Sarah Lowndes ; 
“ I’ve been up at the house when Miss Fortune was hustling every- 
body round, and ds sharp as vinegar, and you’d think it would 
take Job’s patience to stand it ; and for all there wouldn’t be a bit 
of crossnesf in that child’s face, she’d go round, and not say a 
word that wasn’t just so ; you’d ha’ thought her bread was all 
spread with honey ; and everybody knows it ain’t. I don’t see how 
she could do it, for my part. I know / couldn’t.” 

" Ah, neighbour,” said Mrs, Vawse, “ Sllen looks higher than 
to please her aunt ; she tries to please her God ; and one can bear 
people’s words or looks when one is pleasing Him. She is a dear 
child I ” 

“ And there’s ’Brahm,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “ he thinks the 
hull world of her. I never see him take so to any one. 
There ain’t an airthly thing he wouldn’t do to please her. If she 
was his own child I’ve no idee he could set her up more than he 
does.” 

“Very welll” said Nancy coming up, “good reason! Ellen 
don’t set him up any, does she ? 1 wish you’d just seen her once, 

the time when Miss Fortune was abed, the way she’d look out for 
him ! Mr. Van Brunt’s as good as at home in that house, sure 
enough ; whoever’s downstairs.” 

“ Bless her dear little heart I ” said his mother. 

“ A good name is better than previous ointment.” 

August had come, and John was daily expected home. One 
morning Miss Fortune was in the lower kitchen, up to the elbows 
in making a rich fall cheese ; Ellen was busy upstairs, when her 
aunt shouted to her to “ come and see what was all that splashing 
and crashing in the garden.” Ellen ran out. 

“ Oh, Aunt Fortune,” said she, “ Timothy has broken down the 
fence and got in.” 

“Timothy 1 ” said Miss Fortune, “ what Timothy?” 

“Why Timothy, the near ox,” said Ellen, laughinj: ; “be has 
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knocked down the fence over there where it was low, you 
know." 

“The near ox ! ” said Miss Fortune, “ 1 wish he wam*t quite 
so near this time. Mercy I he'll be at the corn and over every- 
thing. Run and drive him into the barn-yard, can’t you ? ” 

But Ellen stood still and shook her head. “ He wouldn’t stir 
for me,” she said ; “ and besides, 1 am as afraid of that ox as can 
be. If it was Clover 1 wouldn’t mind.” 

But he’ll have every bit of the corn eaten up in five minutes I 
Where’s Mr. Van Brunt ? ” 

“ I heard him say he was going home till noon,” said 
Ellen. 

“ And Sam Larkens is gone to mill — and Johnny Low is laid 
up with the shakes. Very careless of Mr. Van Brunt ! ” said Miss 
Fortune, drawing her arms out of the cheese-tub, wringing off the 
whey, “ 1 wish he’d mind his own oxen. There was no business 
to be a low place in the fence I Well, come along 1 you ain’t 
afraid with me, 1 suppose.” 

Ellen followed, at a respectful distance. Miss Fortune, how- 
ever feared the face of neither man nor beast ; she pulled up a 
bean pole, and made such a show of fight that Timothy, after look- 
ing at her a little, fairly pinicd tail, and marched out at the breach 
he had made. Miss Foitune went after, and rested not till she 
had driven him quite into the meadow ; get him into the barn- 
yard she could not. 

“ You ain’t worth a straw, Ellen ! ” said she, when she came 
back ; “couldn’t you ha' beaded him and driv’ him into the barn- 
yard? Now that plaguy beast will just be back again by the 
time 1 get well to work. He ha’n’P done much mischief yet — 
there’s Mr. Van Brunt’s salary, he’s made a pretty mess of ; I’m 
glad on’t ! He should ha’ put potatoes, as 1 told him. 1 don’t 
know what’s to be done — 1 can’t be leaving my cheese to run and 
mind the gar^^en every minute, if it was full of Timothys ; aLTid^fou'd 
be scared if a mosquito fiew at you ; you had better go right off 
for Mr. Van Brunt and fetch him straight home — serve him right I 
he has no business to leave things so. Run along, and don’t let 
the grass grow under your feet I ” 

Ellen wisely thought her (150/5 feet would do the business 
quicker. She ran and put on her gingham dress and saddled and 
bridled the Brownie in three minutes ; but before setting off she 
had to scream to her aunt that Timothy was just coming round 
the corner of the barn again ; and Miss Fortune rushed out to the 
garden as Ellen and the Brownie walked down to the gate. 

The weather was fine, and Ellen thbught to herself it was an ill 
wind that blew no good. She was getting a nice ride in the early 
morning, that she would not have had but for Timothy’s lawless 
behaviour. I^o vide at that time «iras particularly pleasant and 
rare ; and forgetting how she had left poor Miss Fortune between 
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the OX and the cheese-tub, Ellen and the Brownie cantered obJii 
excellent spirits. 

She looked in vain as she passed his grounds to see Mr. Van 
Brunt in the garden or about the bam. She went on to the little 
gate of the court-yard, dismounted, and led the Brownie in. 
Here she was met by Nancy, who came running from the way of 
the bam-yard. 

“ How d’ye do, Nancy ? ” said Ellen ; “ where’s Mr. Van Brunt." 

Goodness I Ellen I what do you want ? ” 

“ I want Mr. Van Brunt, where is he ? ’’ 

** Mr. Van Brunt 1 he’s out in the bam, but he’s used himself 
up.** 

“ Used himself up 1 what do you mean ?** 

'*Why, he’s fixed himself in fine style ; he’s fell through the 
trap-door and broke his leg.” 

*‘Oh, Nancy 1 ” screamed Ellen, “he hasn’t I how could he?" 

“Why, easy enough if he didn’t look where he was going, 
there’s so much hay on the fioor. But it’s a pretty bad place to 
fall.” 

“ How do you know his leg is broken ? " 

“ ’Cause he says so, and anybody with eyes can see it must be. 
I’m going over to Hitchcock’s to get somebody to come and help « 
in with him ; for you know me and Mrs. Van Brunt ain’t 
Samsons.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Van Bmnt ? ” 

“ She’s out there — in a terrible to do.” 

Nancy sped on to the Hitchcocks’ ; and greatly frightened and 
distressed, Ellen ran over to the barn, trembling like an aspen. 
Mr. Van Brunt was lying the lower fioor, just where he had 
fitllen ; one leg doubled under him in such a way as left no doubt 
it must be broken. He had lam there some time before any one 
found him ; and on trying to change his position when he saw his 
mother’s distress, he had fainted from pain. She sat by weeping 
most bitterly. Ellen could bear but (uie look at Mr. Van Brunt ; 
that one sickened her. She went up to his poor mother and 
getting down on her knees by her side put both aims round her 
neck. 

“ Dof^f cry so, dea* Mrs. Van Brunt ” (Ellen was crying so she 
could hardly speak herself), “ pray don’t do so ! he’ll be better 
—Oh, what shall we do ? ” 

“ Oh, ain’t it dreadful 1 " said poor Mrs. Van Brunt. “ Oh, 
'Brahm, ’Brahm 1 my son 1 the best son that ever was to me — OK, „ 
to see him, there — ain’t it dreadful ? he’s dying 1 ” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,” said Ellen, “oh, no, he isn’t I what shall we 
do, Mrs. Van Brunt ? what shall we do ? ” 

“ The doctor ! " said Mrs. Van Brunt, “ he said send for the 
doctor ; but 1 can’t go, and there’s nobody to* sepd Oh, he’ll 
die 1 Oh, my dear ’Brahm ; I wish it was me ) " 
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doctor?’’ laid Ellen; find somebody to go; tell 
me e^t doctor?” 

’* Dr. Gibson, he said ; but he’s away off to Thirlwall ; and he’s 
been lying here all the morning a’ready 1 nobody found him-^he 
couldn’t make us hear. Oh, isn’t it dreadful 1 ” 

" Oh, don’t cry so, dear Mrs. Van Brunt,” said Ellen, pressing 
her cheek to the poor old lady’s ; ” he’ll be better — he will ! I’ve 
got the Brownie here, and I’ll ride over to Mrs. Hitchcock’s and 
get somebody to go right away for the doctor. I won’t be long, 
we’ll have him here in a little while ; feel so bad I " 

“ You’re a dear blessed darling 1 ” said the old lady, hugging 
and kissing her, *Mf ever there was one. Make haste, dear, if 
you love him 1 he loves you.” 

Ellen stayed but to give her another kiss. Trembling so that 
she could hardly stand she made her way back to the house, led 
out the Brownie again, and set off full speed fo];Mrs. Hitchcock’s. 
It was well her pony was sure-footed, for letting the reins hang, 
Ellen bent over his neck crying bitterly, only urging him now and 
then to greater speed, till at length the feeling that she*had some- 
thing to do came to her help. She staightened herself, gathered 
up her reins, and by the time she reached Mrs. Hitchcock’s was 
looking calm again, thqpgh very sad and very earnest. She did 
not alight, but stopped before the door and called Jenny. Jenny 
came out, expressing her pleasure. 

*‘Dear Jenny,” said Ellen, “isn’t there somebody here that 
will go right off to Thirlwall for Dr, Gibson? Mr. Van 
Brunt has broken his leg, 1 am afraid, and wants the doctor 
directly.” 

“ Why, dear Ellen,” said Jenny, ‘^the men have just gone off 
this minute to Mrs. Van Brunt’s. Nancy was here for them to 
come and help move him in a great hurry. How did it happen ? 
1 couldn’t get anything out of Nancy.” 

“Hefell^own through the trap-door. But, dear Jenny, isn’t 
there anybody about ? Qb,” said Ellen, clasping her hands, “ I 
want somebody to go for the doctor so much.” 

“There ain’t a living soul I ” said Jenny ; “two of the men and 
all the teams are ’way on the other side of the hill ploughing, and 
‘ pa and June and Black Bill h^ve gone over, as 1 told you ; but I 
don’t believe they’ll be enough. Where’s his leg broke ? ” 

“ 1 didn’t meet them,” said Ellen ; “ 1 came away only a little 
while after Nancy.” 

“ They went ’cross lots, I guess, — that’s how it was ; and that’s 
the way Nancy got the start of you.” 

“What shall 1 do?” said Ellen. *She could not bear to wait 
tiU they returned ; if she rode back she might miss them again, 
besides the delay ; and then a man on foot would make a long 
journey of Jenny told her of a<house or two where she might 
try lar a messenger ; but they were strangers to her ; she could 
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not make up her mind to ask such a favour of them. Her friends 
were too far out of the way. 

” ril ^o myself I ” she said suddenly. “ Tell *em, dear Jenny» 
will you, that I have gone for Dr. Gibson, and that I’ll bring him 
back as quick as ever I can. I know the road to Thirlwall.” 

But Ellen 1 you mustn’t,” said Jenny ; “lam afraid to have 
you go all that way alone. Wait till the men come back, 
they won’t be long.” 

“ No, I can’t, Jenny,” said Ellen, “ I can’t wait ; I must go. 
You needn’t be afraid. Tell ’em I’ll be as quick as I can.” 

“ But see, Ellen 1 ” cried Jenny, as she was moving off. “ I 
don’t like to have you 1 ” 

I must, Jenny, Never mind.” 

“ But see, Ellen I ” cried Jenny again, “ if you will go — if you 
don’t find Dr. Gibson, just get Dr. Marshchalk ; he’s every bit as 
good, and some fqlks think he’s better ; he’ll do just as well. 
Good-bye 1 ” 

Ellen nodded and rode off. There was a little fluttering of the 
heart at taking so much upon herself; she had never been to 
Thirlwall but once since the first time she saw it. But she 
thought of Mr. Van Brunt, suffering for help which could not be 
obtained, and it was impossible for her to hesitate. “ I am sure 
1 am doing right,” she thought, “ and what is there to be afraid 
of I If I ride two miles alone, why shouldn’t I four ? And 1 ajp> 
doing right — God will take care of me.” Ellen earnestly asked 
Him to do so ; and after that she felt pretty easy. “ Now, dear 
Brownie,” said she, patting his neck, “you and 1 have work 
to do to-day, behave like a good little horse as you are.” The 
Brownie answered with a litth; cheerful kind of neigh, as much as 
to say, “ Never fear me I ” They trotted on nicely. 

But nothing could help that being a disagreeable ride. Do 
what she would, Ellen felt a little afraid when she found herself 
on a long piece of road where she had never been alone before. 
There were not many houses on the way ; the few there were 
looked strange ; Ellen did not know exactly where she was, or 
how near the end of her journey ; it seemed a long one. She 
felt rather lonely ; a little shy of meeting people, and yet a little 
unwilling to have the intervals between them so very long. She 
repeated to herself, “ I am doing right — God will take care of 
me,” still there was a nervous trembling at heart Sometimes she 
would pat her pony’s neck and say, “ Trot on, dear Brownie 1 
we’ll soon be there I ” by way of cheering herself ; for certainly 
the Brownie needed no cheering, and was trotting on bravely. 
Then the thought of Mr. Vaii Brunt, as she had seen him lying 
on the bam floor, made her feel sick and miserable ; many tears 
fdl during her ride when she remembered him. “ Heaven will 
be e good place,” thought little* Ellen as she went “ there wiU 
be no sickness, no pain, no sorrow ; but Mr. Van Brunt 1—1 
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wonder if he is lit to go to heaven 1 ” This was a new matter of 
thought and uneasiness, not now for the first time in Ellen’s mind ; 
and so the time passed till she crossed the bridge over the little 
river, and saw the houses of Thirlwall stretching away in the 
distance. Th^n she felt comfortable. 

Long before, she had bethought her that she did not know 
where to find Dr. Gibson, and had forgotten to ask Jenny. For 
one instant Ellen drew bridle, but it was too far to go back, and 
she recollected anybody could tell her where the doctor lived. 
When she got to Thirlwall, however, Ellen found that she did not 
like to ask anybody; she remembered her old friend Mrs. Forbes 
of the Star Inn, and resolved she would go there in the first place. 
She rode slowly up the street, and looking carefully till she came 
to the house. There was no mistaking it ; there was the very 
same big star over the front door that had caught her eye from 
the coach-window, and there was the very same boy or man, Sam, 
lounging on the side-walk. Ellen reigned up, dnd asked him to 
ask Mrs. Forbes if she would be so good as to come out to her 
for one minute. Sam gav#* her a long Yankee look# and dis- 
appeared, coming back again directly with the landlady. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Forbes?” said Ellen, holding out her 
hand ; “ don’t you know me ? I am Ellen Montgomery — that 
you were so kind to, and gave me bread and milk — when I first 
came here, — Miss Fortune’s 

“ Oh, bless your dear little heart,” cried the landlady ; “ don’t I 
know you 1 and ain’t 1 glad to see you I I must have a kiss. 
Bless you ! 1 couldn’t mistake you in Jerusalem, but the sun was 
in my eyes in that way 1 was a’most blind. But ain’t you grown 
though 1 Forget you ? 1 guess I ha’nit I tbei’s one o’ your friends 
wouldn’t let me do that in a hurry ; if 1 ha’n’t seen you I’ve 
heerd on you. But what are you sitting there in the sun for ? 
Come in— come in — and I’ll give you something better than bread 
and milk this time. Come, jump down.” 

“ Oh, I caift, Mrs. Forbes,” said Ellen ; “ I am in a great hurry. 
Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg, and 1 want to find the doctor.” 

“ Mr. Van Brunt I ” cried the landlady. “ Broken his leg I 
The land’s sakes I how did he do that ? ke too I ” 

“ He fell down through the Ifap-door in the bam ; and I want 
to get Dr. Gibson as ^oon as I can to come to him. Where does 
he live, Mrs. Forbes ?” 

“ Dr. Gibson ? You won’t catch him to hum, dear ; he’s flying 
round somewheres. But how come the trap-door to be open? 
and how happened Mr. Van Brunt not to see it afore he put his 
foot in it? Dear! I declare I’m real sorrow to hear you tell. 
How happened it, darlin’ ? I’m cur*ous to hear." 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Forbes,” said Ellen; “but oh, where 
shall 1 find Dr. ^ibson ? Do tell jne 1 He ought to be there 
now. Oh, helfi me 1 Where shall 1 go for him 7 ” 
rw.w.w. 
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** Wen, I dedarej^ said the landlady, stepph^ hade a pace | 
** 1 don^t know as I can tell. There ain’t no sort of likelihood 
that he’s to hum at this time o’ day. Sam f you lazy feller, you 
ha’n’t got nothing to do but to gape at folks ; ha’ you seen the 
doctor go by this forenoon ? ” 

1 seen him go down to Mis* Perriman’s,” sdd Sam. Mis’ 
Perriman was a dyin’, Jim Barstow said.” 

How long since ? ” said his mistress. 

But Sam shuffled and shuffled, looked every way but at Elleii 
or Mrs. Forbes, and “didn’t know.” 

Well then,” said Mrs. Forbes, turning to Ellen, “ I don’t know 
but you might about as well go down to the post-office ; but if / 
was you, I’d just get Dr. Marshchalk instead 1 He’s a smarter man 
than Dr. Gibson any day in the year ; and he ain’t quite so awful 
high neither, and that’s something. /*£i get Dr. Marshchalk ; they 
say there ain’t the like o’ him in the country for settin’ bones ; 
it’s quite a giA — he takes to it natural like.” 

But Ellen said Mr. Van Brunt wanted Dr. Gibson, and if sUxt 
could she^must find him. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fofbes, “everyone has their fancies. I 
wouldn’t let Dr. Gibson come near me with a pair of tongs ; but 
anyhow, if you must have him, your best way is to go right straight 
down to the post-office and ask for him there ; maybe you’ll cat^ 
him.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Ellen. “ Where is the post-office ?" 

“ It's that white-faced house down street,” said the landlady, 
pointing with her finger where Ellen saw no lack of white-faced 
houses. “You see that big red store with the man standing out 
in front ? — the next white ^ouse below, that is Mis* Perriman’s ; 
just run right in and ask for Dr. Gibson. Good-bye, dear, I’m 
real sorry you can’t come in. That first white house.” 

Glad to get free, Ellen rode smartly down 'to the post-office. 
Nobody before the door ; there was nothing for it but to get oflF 
here and go in ; she did not know the people either. ^ Never mind 1 
wait for me a minute, dear Brownie, like a good little horse as 
you arc ! ” 

No fear of the Brownie. He stood as if he did not mean to 
budge again in a century. At fiiot going in Ellen saw nobody in 
the post-office ; presently, at an opening in a kind of boxed-up 
place in one comer a foce looked out and asked what she 

“Is br. Gibson here?" 

“ No,” said the owner of the face, with a disagreeable kind of 
smile. 

“ Isn’t this Miss Perriman’s house?” 

“ You are in the right box, my dear, and no mistake,” said the 
young man ; “but then it ain’t Dr. Gibson’s house, you know." 

“Cm you tell me, sir, where 1 can find him V’ • 
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** Can’t indeed. The doctor never tells me where he is going, 
and I never ask him. I am sorry 1 didn’t this morning, for your 
sake.” 

The way, and the look, made the words extremely disagreeable, 
and furthermore, Ellen had an uncomfortable feeling that neither 
was new to her. Where had she seen the man before ? She 
puzzled herself to think. Where but in a dream had she seen that 
bold, ill-favoured face, that horrible smile, that sandy hair, — she 
knew 1 It was Mr. Saunders, the man who had sold her the merino 
at St Clair and Fleury’s. She knew him ; and she was very sorry 
to see that he knew her. All she desired now was to get out ctf 
the house and away ; but on turning she saw another man, older 
and respectable- looking, whose face encouraged her to ask again 
if Dr. Gibson was there. He was not, the man said ; he had been 
there and gone. 

<< Do you know where 1 should be likely to find him, sir ? ” 

“ No, 1 don’t,” said he. “ Who wants him ? ” 

“ 1 want to sec him, sir." 

F or yourself ? " • * 

^ No, sir ; Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg, and wants Dr. 
Gibson to come directly and set it” 

“Mr. Van Brunt 1 "*said he. “Farmer Van Brunt that lives 
down towards the Cat’s Back ? I’m very sorry I How (hd it 
happen ? ” 

Ellen told as shortly as possible, and again begged to know 
where she might look for Dr. Gibson. 

“Well,’* said he, “the best plan 1 can think of will be for 
you How did you come here ?” 

“ 1 came on horseback, sir.” 

“ Ah, well, the best plan will be for you to ride up to his house ; 
maybe he’ll have left word there, and an>'hovv you can leave word 
for him to come down as soon as he gets home. Do you know 
where the doctor lives ? ” 

“No, sir," 

“ Come here,” said he, pulling her to the door, “ You can’t 
see it from here ; but you must nde up street till you have passed 
two churches, one on the rigl^ hand first, and then a good piece 
beyond you’ll come to another red brick one on the left hand ; 
and Dr. Gibson lives in the next block but one after that, on the 
other side. Anybody will tell you the house. Is that your 
horse ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. I’m very much obliged to you." 

“ Well 1 will say 1 if you ha’n’t the^ prettiest fit out in ThtrlwalL 
Shall I help you ? will you have a cheer ? ” 

“ No, 1 thank you, sir ; I’ll bring him up to this step ; it will do 
just as well. I am very much obliged to you, sir.” 

He did not sehm to hear her thafiks ; he was all eyes ; and with 
his ctok sto^ looking after her tiU she was out of sight 
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Poor Ellen found it a long way up to the doctor’s. The post- 
office was near the lower end of the town, and the doctor’s house 
was near the upiper ; she passed one church and then the other ; 
but there was a long distance between, or what she thought so. 
Happily the Brownie did not seem tired at all : his little mistress 
was tired and disheartened too. And there, all this time, was poor 
Mr. Van Brunt lying without a doctor 1 She could not bear to 
think of it. , 

She jumped down when she came to the block she had been 
told of, and easily found the house where Dr. Gibson lived. She 
knocked at the door. A grey-haired woman with a very dead 
and-alive face presented herself. Ellen asked for the doctor. 

" He ain’t to hum.” 

“ When will he be at home?" 

“ Couldn’t say.” 

Before dinner ?^" 

The woman shook her head. ** Guess not till late in the day.” 

“ Where is he gone ? ” 

“ He is gone to Babcocl( — ^gone to * attend a consuinmatioiii' 
I guess, he told me — Babcock is a considerable long way.” 

Ellen thought a minute. 

Can you tell me where Dr. Marshchalk lives ? ” 

** I guess you’d better wait till Dr. Gibson comes back, ha’n’t 
you ? ” said the woman coaxingly ; “ he’ll be along by-and-by. 
If you’ll leave me your name I’ll give it to him.” 

“ I cannot wait,” said Ellen, “ 1 am in a dreadful hurry. Will 
you be so good as to tell me where Dr. Marshchalk lives ? ” 

“ Well — if so be you’re in such a takin, you can’t wait— you 
know where Miss Forbes livfs?” 

“ At the inn ? — the Star — yes.” 

“ He lives a few doors this side o’ her’n ; you’ll, know it the first 
minute you set your eyes on it — it’s painted a bright yallor.” 

Ellen thanked her, once more mounted, and rode down the 
street. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

WHEREIN THE BLACK PRINCrf* ARRIVES OPPORTUNELY. 

And he had ridden o’er dale and down 
By eight o’clock in the day, 

When he wai ware of a bold Tanner, 

Came riding along the way. Old Ballad. 

T he yellow door, as the old woman had said, was not to be 
mistaken. Again Ellen dismounted and knocked ; then 
she heard a slow step coming along the entry, and the 
pleasant, kind face of Miss Japet appeared at the open door* It 
was a real refreshment, and Ellen wanted one. 
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••Why, It's dear little — ain*t it — her that lives down to Miss 
Fortune Emerson’s ? — yes, it is ; come i^, dear ; 1 am very glad 
to see you. How’s all at your house ?” 

Is the doctor at home, ma’am ? ” 

No, dear, he ain’t to home just this minute, but he’ll be in 
directly. Come in ; — is that your horse just hitch him to the 
post there so he won’t run away, and come right in. Who did 
you come along with ? ” 

Nobody, ma am ; I came alone,” said Ellen, while she obeyed 
Miss Janet’s directions. 

** Alone I on that ’ere little skittish creeter ? — he’s as handsome 
as a picture too>~why do tell if you wam’t afraid ? it a’most scares 
me to think of it.” 

“1 was a little afraid,” said Ellen, as she followed Miss Janet 
along the entry, — “but I couldn’t help that. You think the 
doctor will soon be in, ma’am ? ” 

“Yes, dear, sure of it,” said Miss Janet,# kissing Ellen and 
taking off her bonnet ; “ he won’t be five minutes, for it’s a’most 
dinner time. What’s the matter, dear? is Miss Fortune sick 
again?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said Ellen sadly, “ Mr. Van Brunt has fallen 
through the trap-door in the barn and broken his leg.” 

“ Oh 1 ” cried the oW lady, with a face of real horror, “ you 
don’t tell me 1 Fell through the trap-door ! and he ain’t a light 
weight neither. Oh, that is a lamentable event 1 And how is 
the poor old mother, dear ? ” 

“ She is very much troubled, ma’am,” said Ellen, crying at the 
remembrance : “ and he has been lying ever since early this 
morning without anybody to set it ; J have been going round and 
round for a dqcitor this ever so long.” 

« Why, waen’t there nobody to come but you, you poor lamb ? ” 
said Miss Janet; 

“No, ma’am ; nobody quick enough ; and I had the Brownie, 
there, and so I came.” 

“ Well, cheer up, dear 1 the doctor will be here now, and we'll 
send him right off ; he won’t be long about his dinner, I’ll engage. 
Come and set in this big cheer — do — it’ll rest you ; I see you’re 
a’most tired out, and it ain’b a wonder. There, don’t that feel 
better? now I’ll give you a little sup of dinner, for you won’t want 
to swallow it at the rate Leander will his’n. Dear I dear ! to 
think of poor Mr. Van Brunt. He’s a likely man too ; I’m very 
sorry for him and his poor mother. A kind body she is as ever 
the sun shined upon.” 

“ And so is he,” said Ellen, 

“Well, so I daresay,” said Miss Janet, “but 1 don’t know so 
much about him ; howsoever he’s got everybody’s good word as 
^ &r as I knoVi' ; he’s a likely man.” 

The little room in which Miss 7anet had brought Ellen was 
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The carpet was as crumbless and lintless as if meals were never 
taken there nor wcnk seen ; and yet a little table ready set for 
dinner forbade the one conclusicm, and a huge basket of naperies 
in one comer showed that Miss Janet's industry did not spend 
itself in housework alone. Before the lire stood a pretty good- 
sized kettle, and a very appetising smell came from it to Klkn's 
nose. In spite of sorrow and anxiety her ride had made her 
hungry. It was not without pleasure that she saw her kind 
hostess arm herself with a deep plate and tin dipper, and carefully 
taking off the pot-cover so that no drops might fall on the hearth, 
proceed to ladle out a goodly supply of what Ellen knew was that 
excellent country dish called pot-pie. Excellent it is when well 
made, and that was Miss Janet's. The pieces of crust were white 
and light like new bread, the very tit-bits of the meat she culled 
out for Ellen ; and the soup-gravy poured over all would have 
met even Miss Fortune’s wishes, from its just degree of richness 
and exact seasoning. Smoking hot it was placed before Ellen on 
a little stand by her easy chair, with some nice bread and butter ; 
and presently Miss Janet poured her out a cup of tea ; “for," she 
said, “ Leander never could take his dinner without it.'’ Ellen's 
appetite needed no silver fork. Tea and' pot- pie were never 
better liked ; yet Miss Janet's enjoyment was perhaps greater 
still. She sat talking and looking at her little visitor with secret 
but immense satisfaction. 

“ Have you heard what fine doings we’re agoing to have here 
by-and-by ? " said she. “ The doctor’s tired of me ; he’s going to 
get a new housekeeper ; he's going to get married some of these 
days.” 

“ Is he I '* said Ellen. “ N*bt to Jenny ? ” 

“Yes, indeed he is- -to Jenny — Jenny Hitchcock; and a nice 
little wife she'll make him. You’re a great fnend of Jenny, 1 
know.” 

“ How soon ?" said Ellen. 

“ Oh, not just yet — by-and-by — after we get a little smarted Up, 
1 guess ; before a great while. Don't you think he'U be a happy 
man ? ” 

Ellen could not help wondering, ?s the doctor just then came in 
and she looked up at hi:; unfortunate three-cornered face, whether 
Jenny would be a happy woman. But as people often do, she 
only judged from the outside; Jenny had not made such a bad 
choice after all. 

The doctor said he would go directly to Mr. Van Brunt after he 
had been over to Mrs. Sibnorth’s ; it wouldn’t be a minute* 
Ellen meant to ride back in his company ; and having finished 
her dinner, waited now only for him. But the one minute passed 
— ^two minutes — ten — twenty — she waited impatiently, but he came 
not ‘ 
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**Mllell you^ow it must be,*’ said his »ster, **1ie’i goa^ioff 
without his dinner, calculating to get it at Miss Hitchcock’s,*^e*d 
be glad of the chance. That's how it is, dear^ wd you^ll have to 
ride home alone ; I’m real sony. S'pose yiou stop till evening, 
and ru make the doctor go along with you. But, oh dear t may- 
be he wouldn’t be able to neither ; he’s got to go up to that tire- 
some Mrs. Robin’s ; it’^ too tiad. Well, take good care of 
yourself, darling ; couldn’t you stop till it’s cooler ? — well, come 
and see me as Soon as you can again, but don’t come without 
some one else along t Good-bye 1 1 wish I could keep you.” 

She went to the door to see her mount, and smiled and nodded 
her off. 

Ellen was greatly refreshed with her rest and her dinner ; it 
grieved her that the Brownie had not fared as well. All the re- 
freshment that kind words and patting could give him, she gave ; 
promised him the freshest of water and the sweetest of hay when 
he should reach home ; and begged him to keep up his spirits 
and hold on for a little longer. It may be doubted whether the 
Brownie understood the full sense of her words, but he probably 
knew what the kind tones and gentle hand meant. He answered 
cheerfully ; threw up his head and gave a little neigh, as much as 
to say, Ae wasn’t going to mind a few hours of sunshine ; and 
trotted on as if he knew his face was towards home, — which no 
doubt he did. Luckily it was not a very hot day ; for August it 
was remarkably cool and beautiful ; indeed, there was little very 
hot weather ever known in Thirlwall. Ellen’s heart felt easier, 
now that her business was done ; and when she had left the town 
behind her and was again in the fields, she was less timid than 
she had been before ; she was goin^ towards home ; that makes 
a great difference ; and every step was bringing her nearer. “ I 
am glad 1 came after all,” she thought ; ” but 1 hope 1 shall never 
have to do such ^ thing again. But 1 am glad I came.” 

She had no more than crossed the little bridge, however, when 
she saw what brought her heart into her mouth. It was Mr. 
Saunders, lolling under a tree. What could he have come there 
for at that time of day ? A vague feeling crossed her mind that if 
she could only get past him she should pass a danger ; she thought 
to ride by without seemingpto see him, and quietly gave the 
Brownie a pat to make him go faster. But as she drew near Mr. 
Saunders rose up, came to the middle of the road, and taking hold 
of her bridle, checked her pony’s pace so that he could walk along- 
side, to Ellen’s unspeakable dismay. 

'’What’s kept you so long?” said he ; "I’ve been looking out 
for you this great while. Had hard work to find the doctor ? ” 

" Won’t you please to let go of my horse,” said Ellen, her heart 
beating very fast I am in a great hurry to get home ; please 
don’t keep me.” 

"Obf I want to see yon a little, ”*said Mr. Saunders ; " you 9in*X 
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in such a hurry to get away from me as that comes to, are 
you ? ” 

Ellen was silent. 

" It*s quite a long time since I saw you last,” said he ; *'how 
have the merinoes worn ? ” 

Ellen could not bear to look at his face, and did not see the 
expression which went with these words, yet she felt it. 

“They have worn very w'ell,” said she, “but I want to get 
home very much — please let me go.” 

“ Not yet — ^not yet,” said he, — “ oh no, not yet. I want to talk 
to you ; why, what are you in such a devil of a hurry for ? I came 
out on purpose ; do you think 1 am going to have all my long 
waiting for nothing ? ” 

Ellen did not know what to say ; her heart sprang with a 
nameless pang to the thought, if she ever got free from this t 
Meanwhile she was not free. 

“ Whose horse iu that you're on ? • 

Mine,” said Ellen. 

“Your’n I that’s a likely story. I guess he ain’t your’iijand so 
you won’t mind if I touch him up a little ; 1 want to see how well 
you can sit on a horse.” 

Passing his arm through the bridle as he said these words, Mr. 
Saunders led the pony down to the side of the road where grew a 
clump of high bushes ; and with some trouble cutoifa long stout 
saplings Ellen looked in every direction while he was doing this, 
despairing, as she looked, of aid from any quarter of the broad 
quiet open country. O for wings 1 But she could not leave the 
Brownie if she had them. 

Returning to the middle the road, Mr. Saunders amused him- 
self as they walked along with stripping off all the leaves and little 
twigs from his sapling, leaving it when done a very good imitation 
of an oxwhip in si^e and length, with a hne lash-Iike point. Ellen 
watched him in an ecstasy of appiehension, afraid alike to speak 
or to be silent. 

“ There I what do you think of that ? ” said he, giving it two or 
three switches in the air to try its suppleness and toughness ; “ don’t 
that look like a whip ? Now we’ll see how he’ll go ! ” 

“ Please don’t do anything witi»- it,” said Ellen earnestly ; “ I 
never touch him with a whip, — he doesn’t need it, — he isn’t used 
to it ; pray, pray do not 1 ” 

“Oh, we’ll just tickle him a little with it,” said Mr. Saunders 
coolly ; “ 1 want to see how well you’ll sit him ; just make him 

caper a little bit.” 

He accordingly applied the switch lightly to the Brownie’s heels, 
enough to annoy without hurting him. The Brownie showed signs 
of uneasiness, quitted his quiet pace, and took to little starts and 
springs and whiskey motions, most unpleasing to his rider. 

“ Oh, do not 1 ” cried Eflen, almost beside herself, “ he*$ 
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vify spirited^ and 1 don’t know what he will do If you trooble 
him.” 

** You let me take care of that,” said Mr. Saunders ; if he 
troubles I’ll give it to him I If he rears up, only you catch 
hold of his mane and hold on tight, and you won’t falLoff ; I want 
to see him rear.” 

“ But you’ll give him bad tricks I ” said Ellen. “ Oh, pray 
don’t do so ! It’s very bad for him to be teased. 1 am afraid he 
will kick if you do so, and he’d be ruined if he got a habit of 
kicking. Oh, please let us go 1 ” said she with the most acute 
accent of entreaty, — “ I want to be home.” 

^ “You keep quiet,” said Mr. Saunders coolly; “if he kicks I’ll 
give him such a lathering as he never had yet ; he won’t do it but 
once. 1 ain’t agoing to hurt him, but 1 am agoing to make him 
rear ; no, I won’t, — I’ll make him leap over a rail, the first bar- 
place we come to ; that’ll be prettier.” , 

“ Oh, you mustn’t do that,” said Ellen ; “ 1 l^ve not learned to 
leap yet ; I couldn’t keep on ; you mustn’t do that, if you please.” 

“ You just hold fast and hold your tongue. Catch hold of his 
ears, and you’ll stick on fast enough ^ if you can’t yoih may get 
down, for 1 am going to make him take the leap whether you will 
or no.” Ellen feared still more to get off and leave the Brownie 
to her tormentor’s mercy than to stay where she was and take her 
chance. She tried in vain, as well as she could, to soothe her 
horse ; the touches of the whip coming now in one place and 
now in another, and some of them pictty sharp, he began to gp-ow 
very frisky indeed ; and she began to be very much frightened 
for fear she should suddenly be jerked off. With a good deal of 
presence of mind, though wrought up to a terrible pitch of excite- 
ment and fear, Ellen gave her best attention to keeping her seat 
as the Biownie sprang and started and jumped to one side and 
the other, Mr. Saunders holding the bridle as loose as possible so 
as to give him plenty of room. For some little time he amused 
himself with this game, the horse growing more and more irritated. 
At length a smart stroke of the whip upon his haunches made the 
Brownie spring in a way that brought Ellen’s heart into her 
mouth, and almost threw her off. 

“ Oh, don’t I ” cried Ellen, bursting into tears for the first time ; 
she had with great effort cominanded them back until now. 
“ Poor Brownie ! How can you 1 Oh, please let us go I — please 
let us go ! ” 

For one minute she dropped her face in her hands. 

“ Be quiet 1 ” said Mr. Saunders. “ Here’s a bar-place — now 
for the leap 1 " 

Ellen wiped away her tears, forced l)ack those that were coming, 
and began the most earnest remonstrance and pleading with Mr. 
Saunders that she knew how to make. He paid her no sort of 
attention. H^ led the Brownie to the side of the road, let down 
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little off {Hrepared with his whip to force the hme to like 
spring. 

** I tell you I shall foil,” said Ellen, reining him back. ** How 
can you be to cruel 1 I want to go home I ” 

** Well, you ain’t agoing home yet Get off, if you are afoaid,” 
said Mr. Saunders. 

But though trembling in every nerve from head to foot, Ellen 
foncied the Brownie was safer so long as he had her on his back ; 
she would not leave him. She pleaded her best, which Mr. 
Saunders heard as if it was amusing, and, without making any 
answer, kept the horse capering in front of the bars, pretending, 
every minute he was going to whip him up to take the leap. His 
object, however, was merely to gratify the smallest of minds by 
teasing a child he had a spite against ; he had no intention^ to 
risk breaking her bones by a foil from her horse ; so in time he 
had enough of the bar>place ; took the bridle again and walked 
on. Ellen drew breath a little more freely. 

Did you hear how I handled your old gentleman after that 
time?” said Mr. Saunders. 

Ellen made no answer. 

“ No one ever affronts me that don’t hear news of it afterwards, 
and so he found to his cost / paid, him off, to my heart’s 
content. 1 gave the old fellow a lesson to behave in future. I 
forgive him now entirely. By the way. I’ve a little account to 
settle with you. Didn’t you ask Mr. Perriman this morning if 
Dr. Gibson was in the house ? ” 

1 don’t know who it was,” said Ellen. 

*’Well, hadn’t I told you just before be wam’t there?” 

Ellen was silent 

“What did you do that for, eh? Didn’t you believe me?" 

Still she did not speak. 

“ I say 1 ” said Mr. Saunders, touching the Brownie as he spoke, 
“ did you think 1 told you a lie about it ? — eh ? ” 

“ 1 didn’t know but he might be there,” Ellen forced herself to 
say. 

“Then you didn’t believe me?” said he, always with that same 
smile upon his face ; Ellen knew /hat 

“ Now that wam’t handsome of you ; and I am agoing to punish 
you for it, somehow or ’nolher ; but it ain’t pretty to quarrel with 
ladies, so Brownie and me’ll settle it together. You won’t mind 
that, I dare say." 

“What are you going to do?" said Ellen, as he once more 
drew her down to the side^of the fence. 

“Get off, and you’ll see," said he, laughing. “Get end 
you’ll sec.” 

“What do you want to do?" repeated Ellen, though scarce 
able to speak the words. ' ' « ^ 



^Vm just going ^ tickle Brownie a little^ to teacb you te 
bdieve honest folks when they speak the truth. Get off I ” 

'*NoiI won%” said Ellen, throwing both arms round the neck 
of her pony. Poor Brownie I You shan't do it. He hasn’t 
done you any harm, nor 1 either. You are a bad man J ** 

“ Get off 1 ** repeated Mr. Saunders. 

** I will not ] ” said Ellen, still clinging fast 
" Very well,” said he coolly, “ then I will take you off ; it don’t 
make much differerce. We’ll go along a little farther till I hnd a 
nice stone for you to sit down upon. If you had got ^ff then I 
wouldn’t ha’ done much to him, but I’ll give it to him now 1 If 
he ^sn’t been used to a whip he’ll know pretty well what it means 
by ^e time 1 have done with him ; and then you may go home as 
as you can.” 

It is very likely Mr. Saunders would have been as good, or as 
bad, as his word. His behaviour to Ellen in the store at New 
York, and the measures taken by the old gentleman who had be- 
friended her, had been the cause of his dismissal from the employ 
of Messrs. St. Clair and Fleury. Two or three other attempts to 
get into business had come to nothing, and he had been obliged 
to return to his native town. Ever since, Ellen and the old gentle- 
man had lived in his memory as objects of the deepest spite ; — the 
one for interfering, the other for having been the innocent cause ; 
and he no sooner saw her in the post-office ^han he promised him- 
self revenge, such revenge as only the meanest and most cowardly 
spirit could have taken pleasure in. His best way of distressing 
Ellen, he found, was through her horse ; he had almost satisfied 
himself ; but very naturally his feelings of spite had grown 
stronger and blunter with indulgence, and he meant to wind 
up with such a treatment of her pony, real or seeming, as 
he knew would give great pain to the pony’s mistress. He was 
prevented. 

As they went slowly along, Ellen still clasping the Brownie’s 
neck, and resolved to cling to him to the last, Mr. Saunders 
making him caper in a way very uncomfortable to her, one was too 
busy and the other too deafened by fear to notice the sound of 
fast-approaching hoofs behind them. It happened that John 
Humphreys had passed the night at Ventnor ; and having an 
errand to do for a friend at Thirlwall, had taken that road, which 
led him but a few miles out of his way, and was now at full speed 
on his way home. He had never made the Brownie’s acquaint- 
ance, and did not recognise Ellen as he came up ; but in passing 
them some strange notion crossing his min(^ he wheeled his horse 
round directly in front of the astonished pair. 

Ellen quitted her pony’s neck, and stretching out both arms to- 
wards him, exclaimed, and almost shrieked, Oh, John, John I 
send him away t make him let me go 1 ” 

*'What are you kbout, sirP said the new comer sternly* 
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'* lt*s none of your business t ** answered Mr Saunders, 171 whdm 
rage for the time overcame cowardice. 

Take your hand off the bridle 1 ” with a slight touch of the 
riding-whip upon the hand in question. 

Not for you, brother," said Mr. Saunders sneeringly. 1*11 walk 
with any lady iVe a mind to. Look out for yourself 1 ” 

“We will dispense with your further attendance,’* said John 
coolly. “ Do you hear me ? Do as 1 order you I ” 

The speaker did not put himself in a passion, and Mr. Saunders, 
accustomed for his own part to make bluster serve instead of 
prowess, despised a command so calmly given. Ellen, who knew 
the voice, and still better, could read the eye, drew conclusions very 
different. She was almost breathless with terror. Saunders was 
enraged and mortified at an interference that promised to laffle 
him ; he was a stout young man, and judged himself the stronger 
of the two, and took notice besides that the stranger had nothing 
in his hand but a slight ridmg-whip. He answered very insolently 
and with an oath ; and John saw that he was taking the bridle in 
his left hand and shifting his sapling whip so as to bring the club 
end of it uppermost. The next instant he aimed a furious blow at 
his adversary’s horse. The quick eye and hand of the rider dis- 
appointed that with a sudden swerve. In another moment, and 
Ellen hardly saw how, it was so quick, John had dismounted, taken 
Mr. Saunders by the collar, and hurled him quite over into the 
gully at the side of the road, where he lay at full length without 
stirring. “ Ride on, Ellen I ” said her deliverer. 

She obeyed. He stayed a moment to say to his fallen adversary 
a few words of pointed warning as to ever repeating his offence ; 
then remounted and spurred forward to join Ellen. All her power 
of keeping up was gone, now that the necessity was over. Her 
head was once more bowed on her pony’s neck, her whole frame 
shaking with convulsive sobs ; she could scarce with great effort 
keep from crying out aloud. 

“ Elbe I ” said her adopted brother, in a voice that could hardly 
be known for the one that had last spoken. She had no words, 
but as he gently took one of her hands, the convulsive squeeze it 
gave him showed the state of nervous excitement she was in. It 
was very long before his utmost ,efforts could soothe her, or she 
could command herself enough to tell him her story. When at 
last told, it was with many tears. 

“ Oh, how could he ! how could he I ” said poor Ellen ; “ how 
could he do so— it was very hard ! ** 

An involuntary touch of the spurs made John’s horse start. 

“ But what took you to .Thirlwall alone ? ’’ said he ; “ you have 
not told me that yet." 

Ellen went back to Timothy’s invasion of the cabbages, and gave 
him the whole history of the morning. 

“ I thought when 1 was gbing for the doctor atefirst," said she, 
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** and tlien afterwards when 1 had found him, what a good thing 
it was that Timothy broke down the garden fence and got in this 
morning ; for if it had not been for that 1 should not have gone to 
Mr. Van Brunt’s ; and then again after that 1 thought, if he only 
hadn’t I » 

“ Little things often draw after them long trains of circum- 
stances,” said John, and that shows the folly of those people who 
think that God does not stoop to concern Himself about trides ; 
life, and much more than life, may hang upon the turn of a hand. 
But Ellen, you must ride no more alone. Promise me that you 
will not.” 

“ 1 will not to Thirlwall, certainly,” said Ellen, but mayn’t 1 
to Alice’s ? how can 1 help it ? ” 

“ Well — to Alice’s — that is a safe part of the country ; but 1 
should like to know a little more of your horse before trusting you 
even there.” ^ 

“ Of the Brownie ? ” said Ellen. Oh 1 he is as good as he can 
be ; you need not be afraid of him ; he has no trick at all ; there 
never was such a good little horse.” • • 

John smiled. “ How do you like mine ? ” said he. 

“ Is that your new one ? Oh, what a beauty 1 — oh, me — what 
a beauty 1 1 didn’t look at him before. Oh, 1 like him much 1 he’s 
handsomer than the Brownie ; do you like him ? ” 

Very well 1 this is the first trial 1 have made of him. I was 
at Mr. Marshman’s last night, and they detained me this morning, 
or 1 should have been here much earlier. 1 am very well satisfied 
with him so far.” 

And if you had not been detained,” said Ellen, 

** Yes, Elbe, 1 should not have fretted at my late breakfast, and 
having to try Mr. Marshman’s favourite mure, if 1 had known 
what good purpose the delay was to serve. 1 wish 1 could have 
been here half-an-hour sooner, though.” 

his naipe the Black Prince?” said Ellen, returning to the 

horse. 

^ Yes, 1 believe so ; but you shall change it, Ellie, if you can 
find one you like better.” 

“ Oh, 1 cannot 1 1 like that very much. How beautiful he is 1 

Is he good ? ” 

1 hope so,” said John smiling ; ** if he is not 1 shall be at the 
pains to make him so. We are hardly acquainted yet.” 

Ellen looked doubtfully at the black horse and his rider, and 
patting the Brownie’s nedc, observed with great satisfaction that 
ho was very good. 

John had been riding very slowly on* Ellen’s account ; they now 
mended their pace. He saw, however, that she still looked 
miserable, and exerted himself to turn her thoughts from every- 
thing disagreeable. Much to her ainusement he rode round her 
two or three times, to view her horse and show her his own ; 
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commended the Brownie ; praised her bridle hand ; corrected ^ 
several things about her riding ; and by degrees engaged her in a 
very animated conversation. Ellen roused up ; the colour came 
back to her cheeks ; and when they reached home and rode 
round to the glass door she looked almost like herself. 

She sprang off as usual without waiting for any help.^ John 
scarce saw that she had done so, when Alice’s cry of joy brought 
him to the door, and from that together they went into their 
father’s study. Ellen was left alone on the lawn. Something 
was the matter, for she stood with swimming eyes and a trembling 
lip rubbing her stirrup, which really needed no polishing, and 
forgetting the tired horses, which would have had her sympathy 
at any other time. What was the matter ? Only — that Mr. J^hn 
had forgotten the kiss he always gave her on going or coming. 
Ellen was jealous of it as a pledge of sistership, and could not 
want it ; and thoiagh she tried as hard as ahe could to get her face 
in order, so that she might go in and meet them, somehow it 
seemed to take a great while. She was still busy with her stirrup, 
when she suddenly felt tvio hands on her shoulders, and looking 
up, received the very kiss, the want of which she had been 
lamenting. But John saw the tears in her eyes, and asked her, 
she thought with somewhat of a comical look, what the matter 
was. Ellen was ashamed to tell, but he had her there by the 
shoulders, and besides, whatever that eye demanded, she never 
knew how to keep back, so with some difficulty she told him. 

**You are a foolish child, Ellie,” said he gently, and kissing her 
again. Run in out of the sun while 1 see to the horses.” 

Ellen ran in, and told her long story to Alice ; and then feeling 
very weary and weak she sat on the sofa and lay resting in her 
arms in a state of the most entire and unruffled happiness. 
Alice, however, after a while, transferred her to bed, thinking, 
with good reason, that a long sleep would be the best thing for 
her. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HALCYON DAYS. 

Now if the pleasant time, 

The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night- warbling bird ; that now awake, 

Tunes sweetest her love-iabourej song ; now reigns 
Full orbed the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy, sets off the face of things. MiLttiif. 

W HEN Ellen came out of Alice’s room again it was late in ' 
the afternoon. The sun was so low that the shadow 
of the house had crossed the narrow lawn and mounted 
up near to the top of the trees ; but on them he was still 
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Mglitljp, and on tlie broad landscape beyond, which lay open to 
^ew through the gap in the trees. The glass door was open ; the 
•veet summer air and the sound of birds and insects ahd flutter* 
ing leaves floated into the room, making the stillness musical. 
On the threshold pussy sat crouched, with his fore feet doubled 
under his breast, watching with intense gravity the operations of 
Margery, who was setting the table on the lawn just before his 
eyes. Alice was paring peaches. 

*'Oh, we are going to have tea out of doors, aren’t we?” said 
Ellen “ I’m very glad. What a lovely evening, isn’t it ? Just 
look at pussy, will you, Alice ? don’t you believe he knows what 
Maigery is doing ? Why didn’t you call me to go along with you 
after peaches ? ” 

I thought you were doing the very best thing "you possibly 
could, Ellie, my dear. How do you do?” 

“Oh, nicely now I Where’s Mr. John? I hope he won’t ask 
for my last drawing to-night, I want to fix tne top of that tree 
before he sees it” 

“ Fix the top of your tree, you little Yankee I ” Said Alice ; 
“what do you think John would say to that? it, you mean ; 
it is too stiff already, isn’t it ?” 

“ Well, what shall I ,say ?” said Ellen laughing. “ I am sorry 
that is Yankee, for I suppose one must speak English. 1 want to 
do something to my tree, then. Where is he, Alice ? ” 

“ He is gone down to Mr. Van Brunt’s to see how he IS| and to 
speak to Miss Fortune about you on his way back.” 

“ Oh, how kind of him ! he’s very good ; that is just what 1 
want to know ; but Tarn sorry, after this long ride-* — ” 

“ He don’t mind that^ Ellie. He’ll be home presently.” 

“ How nice those peaches look ; they are as good as straw- 
berries, don’t you think so? better, 1 don’t know which is the 
best; but Mr. John likes these best, don’t he? Now you’ve 
done ; shall, 1 set them on the table ? and here’s a pitcher of 
splendid cream, Alice 1 ” 

“ You had better not tell John so, or he will make you define 
splendid^ 

John came back in good tigie, and brought word that Mr. Van 
Brunt was doing very well, so far as could be known ; also, that 
Miss Fortune consented to Ellen’s remaining where she was. 
He wisely did not say, however, that her consent had been slow 
to gam till he had hinted at his readiness to provide a substitute 
for Ellen’s services ; on which Miss Fortune had instantly de- 
clared that she did not want her, and^ she might stay as long as she 
pleased. This was all that was needed to complete Ellen’s felicity. 

“Wasn’t your poor horse too tired to go out again this after- 
nCKMi, Mr. Jqhn?” 

“1 did not ride him, Ellie ; 1 took yours.” 

*9The Brownie 1 did you ? I’m very glad 1 How did you 
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him ? But perhaps Ae was tired a little, and yoa couldn’t tell so 
well to-day.” 

He was not tired with any work you had given him, Elllej 
perhaps he may be a little now.” 

** Why ? ” said Ellen, somewhat alarmed. 

" I have been trying him ; and instead of going quietly along 
the road we have been taking some of the fences in our way. As 
1 intend practising you at the bar, 1 wished to make sure in the 
first place that he knew his lessons.” 

“Well, how did he do?” 

“ Perfectly well ; 1 believe he is a good little fellow. I wahted 
to satisfy myself if he was fit to be trusted with you, and I rather 
think Mr. Marshman has taken care of that.” 

The whole wall of trees was in shadow when the little family 
sat down to table ; but there was still the sunlit picture behind ; 
and there was another kind of sunshine in every face at the table. 
Quietly happy the vThole four, or at least the whole three, were ; 
first, in being together, after that, in all things besides. Never was 
tea so refreshing, or bread and butter so sweet, or the song of birds 
so delightsome. When the birds had gone to their nests, and the 
cricket and grasshopper and tree toad and katy-did, and nameless 
other songsters, kept up a concert, — nature’s own, in delicious 
harmony with woods and flowers, and sunimer breezes and even* 
ing light. Ellen’s cup of enjoyment was running over. From 
one beautiful thing to another her eye wandered, from one joy to 
another her thoughts went till her heart full fixed on the God 
who had made and given them all, and that Redeemer whose 
blood had been their purchase money. From the dear friends be- 
side her, the best-loved she had in the world, she thought of the 
one dearer yet, from whom death had separated her, yet living 
still, and to whom death would restore her, thanks to Him who 
had burst the bonds of death and broken the gates of the grave, 
and made a way for His ransomed to pass over. And^the thought 
of Him was the joyfullest of all I 

“ You look happy, Ellie,” said her adopted brother. 

“ So I am,” said Ellen, smiling a very bright smile. 

“ What are you thinking about ? ” 

But John saw it would not do to jSress his question. 

“ You remind me,” said he, “ of some old fairy story that my 
childish ears received, in which the fountains of the sweet and 
bitter waters of life were said to stand very near each other, 
and to mingle their streams but a little way from their source. 
Your tears and smiles seem to be brothers and sisters ; whenever 
we see one we may be sure the other is not far off.” 

“ My dear Jack,” said Alice, laughing, “ what an unhappy simile I 
Are brothers and sisters always found like that ? ” 

“ I wish they were,” said John, sighing and smiling ; “but my 
last words had nothing to do with my simile as you ct^l it” 
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When tea was over, and Margery had withdrawn the things 
and taken away the table, they still lingered in their places. It 
•Ivas far too pleasant to go in. Mr. Humphreys moved his' chair 
to the side of the house, and throwing a handkerchief over his 
head to defend him from the mosquitoes, a few of which were 
buzzing about, he either listened, meditated, or slept ; most pro- 
bably one of the two latter ; for the conversation was not very 
loud nor very hvely ; it was happiness enough merely to breathe 
so near each other. The sun left the distant fields and hills ; 
soft twilight stole through the woods, down the gap, and over the 
plain ; the grass lost its green ; the wall of trees grew dark and 
dusky ; and very faint and dim showed the picture that was so 
bright a little while ago. As they sat quite silent, listening to 
what Nature had to say to them, or letting fancy and memory take 
their way, the silence was broken — hardly broken — by the distinct 
far-off cry of a whip-poor-will. Alice grasped her brother's arm, 
and they remained motionless, while it came nearer, nearer, — then 
quite near, — with its clear, wild, shrill, melancholy note sounding 
close by them again and again, strangely, plaintively* then leaving 
the lawn, it was heard farther and farther off, till the last faint 
“ whip-poor-will,” in the far distance, ended its pretty interlude. 
It was almost too dark to read faces, but the eyes of the brother 
and sister had sought each other and :eraained fixed till the bird 
was out of hearing ; then Aliceas hand was removed to his, and her 
head found its old place on her brother’s shoulder. 

“Sometimes, John,* said Alice, “ I am afraid 1 have one tie too 
strong to this world. 1 cannot bear, as 1 ought, to have you away 
from me.” 

Her brother’s lips were instantly pressed to her forehead. 

“ I may say to you, Alice, as Colonel Gardiner said to his wife, 
‘ we have an eternity to spend together 1 * ” 

“ I wonder," said Alice, after a pause, “ how those can bear to 
love and be loved, whose affection can see nothing but a blank 
beyond the grave.” 

“ Few people, 1 believe," said her brother, “ would come exactly 
under that description ; most flatter themselves with a vague hope 
of reunion after death.” , 

“ But that is a miserable hope — very different from ours.” 

“Very different indeed 1 and miserable ; for it can only deceive ; 
but ours is sure. *Them that sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.* ” 

“ Precious I ” said Alice. “ How exactly fitted to every want 
and mood of the mind are the sweet Bible words.” 

“ Wtll I ” said Mr. Humphreys, ‘rousing himself, “ I am going 
In I These mosquitoes have half eaten me up. Are you going 
to sit there all night ? ” 

“ We are thinking of it, papa,** said Alice cheerfully. 

He went in, and was heard codling Margery for a light 

T.W.W.W SB 
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They had better lights on the lawn. The stars begsan to peep 
oot through the soft blue, and as the blue grew deeper they came 
more and brighter, till all heaven was hung with lamps. But that, 
was not all. In the eastern horizon, just above the low hills that 
bordered the far side of the plain, a white light, spreading 
and growing and brightening, promised the moon, and promised 
that she would rise very splendid ; and even before she came 
began to throw a faint lustre over the landscape. , All eyes were 
fastened, and exclamations burst, as the first silver edge showed 
itself, and the moon rap dly rising looked on them with her whole 
broad, bright face ; lighting up not only their faces and figures, 
but the wide country view that was spread out below, and touch* 
ing most beautifully the trees in the edge of the gap, and faintly the^ 
lawn ; while the wall of woods stood in deeper and blacker sh^ow 
than ever. 

** Isn’t that beauti^l I ” said Ellen. 

“Come round here, Ellie,” said John. “Alice may have you 
all the rest of the year, but when 1 am at home you belong to me. 
What was ydhr little head busied upon a little while ago ? ” 

“ When ? ” said Ellen. 

“ When I asked you ** 

“ Oh, I know, — I remember. I was thinjfing— 

••Well? 

“ I was thinking — do you want me to tell you ? ” 

“ Unless you would rather not.” 

“ 1 was thinking about Jesus Christ,” said Ellen in a low tone. 
“What about Him, dear Ellie?” said her brother, drawing her 
closer to his side. 

“Different things, — I was Ihinking of what He said about 
little children — and about what He said, you know, — 'In my 
Father’s house are many mansions’; and I was thinking that 

mamma was there ; and 1 thought — that we all ” 

Ellen could get no further. . 

“ ' He that believeth in Him shall not be ashamed,’” said John 
softly. “ ' This is the promise that He hath promised us, even 
eternal life ; and who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Not death, nor things present, nor tlungs to come. But he dtat 
hath this hope in him purifiefh himself even as He is pure ; ’ let us 
remember that too.” 

“ Mr. John,” said Ellen presently, “ don’t you like some of the 
chapters in the Revelation very much ? ” 

“ Yes, very much. Why ?-^o you ? " 

“ Yes. I remember reading parts of them to mammaj and that 
is one reason, 1 suppose ; but I like them very much. There is 
a great deal I can’t understand, though.” 

“ There is nothing finer in the Bible than parts of boolt,’* 
said Alice. • * 

“ Mr. John,” uid Ellen, “ what ia meant 1^ the ‘ lAife atone ’>• 
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^ And in the stone a new name written—** 

•• Yes, that I mean.** 

** Mr. Baxter says it is the sense of God’s love in the heart 
and indeed that is it * which no man knoweth saving him that 
receiveth iL* This, I take it, Ellen, was Christian’s certificate 
which he used to comfort himself with reading in, you remember ? ’* 

** Can a child have it ?” said Ellen thoughtfully. 

“ €crtainly-r-niany children have had it — you may have it. 
Only seek it faithfully. *Thou meetest him that rejoiceth and 
wprketh righteousness, those that remember thee m thy ways.* 
And Christ said, ' He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and 1 will manifest myself to him,* There is 
no failure in these promises, Ellie ; he that made them is the 
same yesterday, to>day, and for ever.** 

For a little while each was busy with his own meditations. 
The moon meanwhile, rising higher and higher, poured a flood of 
light through the gap in the woods before them, and stealing 
among the trees here and there lit up a spot of ground under 
their deep shadow. The distant picture lay in mdzy brightness. 
All was still, but the ceaseless chirrup of insects and gentle 
flapping of leaves ; the summer air just touched their cheeks with 
the lightest breath ^of a kiss, sweet from distant hay-fields, and 
nearer pines and hemlocks, and other of nature’s numberless 
perfume-boxes. The hay-harvest had been remarkably late this 
year. 

**This is higher enjoyment,” said John, **than half those who 
make their homes in nch houses and mighty palaces have any 
notion of.** 

** But cannot rich people look at the moon ? ” said Ellen. 

** Yes, but the taste for pure pleasure is commonly gone when 
people make* a trade of pleasure." 

“ Mr. John,” Ellen began. 

** I wUl forewarn you,’’ said he, ** that Mr. John has made up 
his mind he will do nothing more for you. So if you have any- 
thing to ask, it must lie still, unless you will begin again." 

Ellen drew hack. He looked grave, but she saw Alice smiling. 

** But what shall I do ?^" said she, a little perplexed and half 
laughing. “What do you mean, Mr. John? What does he 
mean, Alice?" 

“ You could speak without a * Mr.’ to me this morning when 
you were in trouble.” 

“ Oh 1 ’* said Ellen laughing, “ I forgot myself then. ’ 

“ Have the goodness to forget yourself permanently for the 
future." 

“ Was that man hurt this morning, John ?" said his sist^. 

«* What man?” 

“ That man you delivered BUen trom." 

^ Hurt ? no— nothing material ; 1 did not uridt to hurt Uai. 
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He nchly* deserved punishment, but it was not for me to 
give it.” 

“ He was in no hurry to get up,” said Ellen. 

“ 1 do not think he ventured upon that till we were well out of 
the way. He lifted his head and looked after us as we rode off.” 

“ But ! wanted to ask something,” said Ellen. “ Oh 1 what is 
the reason the moon looks so much larger when she first gets up 
than she does afterwards ? ” , 

“ Whom are you asking ? " 

“You.” 

“ And who is you ? Here are two people in the moonlight.” 

“ Mr. John Humphreys, Alice’s brother, and that Thomas calls 
‘the young master,’” said Ellen laughing. 

“You are.more shy of taking a leap than your little horse is,” 
said John smiling, “ but I shall bring you up to it yet. What is 
the cause of the suddep enlargement of my thumb ? ” 

He had drawn a small magnifying glass from his pocket and 
held it between his hand and Ellen. 

“Why, it isViot enlarged,” saad Ellen, “it is only magnified.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ Why, the glass makes it look larger.” 

“ Do you know how, or why ? ” 

“No.” 

He put up the glass again. 

“ But what do you mean by that ? ” said Ellen, “ there is no 
magnifying glass between us and the moon to make her look 
larger.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“ Why, yes I ” said Ellen ; “ I im perfectly sure ; there is nothing 
in the world. There she is, right up there, looking straight down 
upon us, and there is nothing between.” 

“What is it that keeps up that pleasant fiuttering of leaves 
in the wood ? ” ^ 

“ Why, the wind.” 

“And what is the wind ?” 

“ It is air — air moving, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly. Then there is somethingjbetween us and the moon,” 
“The air I But, Mr. John, one can see quite clearly through 
the air ; it doesn’t make things look larger or smaller.” 

“ How far do you suppose the air reaches from us towards the 
moon.” 

Why all the way, don’t it ?” 

^‘No — only about forty miles. If it reached all the way there 
would indeed be no magnifying 'glass in the case.” 

“ But how is it ? ” said Ellen. “ I don’t understand.” 

“ I canno: tell you to-night, Ellie. There is a long ladder of 
knowledge to go up before we ca» get to the moorf, but we will 
begin to mount to-morrow, if nothing happens. Alice, you have 
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that little book of Conversations on Natural Philosophy, which you 
and 1 used to delight ourselves with in old time?" 

“ Safe and sound in the book-case,” said Alice. I have thought 
of giving it to Ellen before, but she has been busy enough with 
what she had already." 

** I have done {tollin now, though," said Ellen : ^ that is lucky. 
I am ready for the moon.” 

This new study was begun the next day, and Ellen took great 
delight in it. • She would have run on too fast in her eagerness but 
for the steady hand of her teacher ; he obhgcd her to be very 
thorough. This was only one of her items of business. The weeks 
of John’s stay were as usual not merely weeks of constant and 
varied delight, but of constant and swift improvement too. 

A good deal of time was given to the ridmg-lessons. John 
busied himself one morning in preparing a bar for her im^he lawn ; 
so placed that it might fall if the horse’s heels touched fe'^'^ere 
Ellen learned to take first standing, and th^ running, leaj^,. She 
was afraid at first, but habit wore that off ; and the bar wili raised 
higher and higher, till Margery declared she couldn’t stand and 
look at her going over it.” Then -John made her ride without the 
stirrup, and with her hands behind her, while he, holding the horse 
by a long halter, made him go round in a circle, slowly at first, 
and afterwards trotting and cantering, till Ellen felt almost as 
secure on his back as in a chair. It took a good many lessons, 
however, to bring her to this, and she trembled very much at the 
beginning. Her teacher was careful and gentle, but determined ; 
and whatever he said she did, tremble or no tremble ; and in general 
loved her riding lessons dearly. 

Drawing too went on finely. JJe began to let her draw things 
from nature ; and many a pleasant morning the three went out 
together with pencils and books and work, and spent hours in the 
opeit air. They would find a pretty point of view, or a nice shady 
place where the breeze came, and where there was some good old 
rock with a tree beside it, or a piece of fence, or the house or bam 
in the distance, for Ellen to sketch ; and while she drew and Alice 
worked, John read aloud to them. Sometimes he took a pencil 
too, and Alice read ; and often, often, pencils, books and work 
were all laid down ; and ialk, lively, serious, earnest, always de- 
lightful, took the place of them. When Ellen could not understand 
the words, at least she could read the faces ; and that was a study 
she was never weary of. At home there were other studies and 
much reading ; many tea-drinkings on the lawn, and even break* 
fastings, which she thought pleasanter still. 

As soon as it was decided that^lr. Van Brunt’s leg was doing 
well, and in a fair way to be sound again, Ellen went to see him ; 
and after that rarely let two days pass without going again. John 
and Alice us^d to ride with her so far, and taking a turn beyond 
while she made her visit, call idr her on their way back. She had 



. « t^qg nwdvt % going m die pleasure' herpresencenhniTs gave, 
both to Mr. Van Brunt and his mothef. Sun fjtrir*t>^ had 

and SMn Mrs. Forbes^ and from bim tbey had hoard 
. tfao story of her riding tip and down the town in search Of the 
TOtor ; neither of them could forget it Mrs. Van Brunt poured 
4 ml her affection in all sorts of expressions whenever she had 
.-^ens ear ; her son was not a man of many words t but Ellen 
knew his face and manner well enough without them, and read 
there whenever she went into his room what gave ^er great pleas- 
ure. 

How do you do, Mr. Van Brunt ? • she said on one of these 
occasions. 

“ Oh, Pm getting along, I s'pose,” said he ; “getting along as 
well as a man can that*s lying on his back from morning to night : 
prosfrated, as 'Squire Dennison said his com was t'other 

u J tiresome, isn't it ?" said Ellen. 

It's Ae tircsomest work that ever was, for a man that has two 
arms to be a doing nothing, day after day. And what boihers nie 
is the wheat in that ten-acre lot, that to be prostrated too. 
and am t, nor ain't like to be, as I know, unless the rain comes 
and does it. Sam and Johnny'll make no head-way at all with it 
—I can tell as well as if 1 see 'em." ^ “ 

“But Sam is good, isn't he?” said Ellen. 

Sam's as good a boy as ever was ; but then Johnny Low is 
mischievous, you see, and he gets Sam out of his tracks once in 
a whfle. I never see a finer growth of wheat. I had a sight rather 
cut and han^est the hull of it than to lie here and think of it get- 
ting spoiled. I m a most out o' conceit o' trap doors. Ellen ” 

Ellen could not help smiling. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“ The^ ain't nothing,” said he ; « I wish there waa. How are 
you coming along at home ?'' 

now, you 

^ Staying up with Miss Alice again.” 

J her brother's at home. He's a splendid man, 

that young Mr. Humphreys, ain't he?” 

®eo,” said Ellen, the bright 

colour of pleasure overspreading her face. * 

‘*'*‘’*’ day, when he came here. 

*®® getting on. I wish something 

so a man talk I liked to hev 

Ellen secretly WBblved some<>iing bring him ; and went 
ODj^ a purpose she had had for some time in her mind 

i«.rt,ir;» ■ * 1 J *^‘**•0 you are lying there and can do 

TOthing,— wouldn’t you like to have ir ^ • 

Mr. Van Brunt? 


. - — »•- toe read smnething to yon. 

/ should like td^ very much.”' 



gratdbliy, ^to think of that ; but 1^ 
Muldn't have be botheeed with iu” 

^ It wouldn’t indeed. I should like it very much.” 

», ** Well, if you’ve a mind^” said he ; ‘‘I can’t say but it weuld 
be a kind o’ cotnfort to keep that^grain out o’ my head a whileif . 
Seems to me 1 have cut and housed it all three times over alreaify^ 
Read just whatever you have a mind to. If you was to go over a . 
last yaai’s almanac, it would be as good as a fiddle to me.” 

«« I’d do better for you than that, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen, 
laughing in high glee at having gained her point. She had 
secretly brought her “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” with her, and now with 
marvellous satisfaction drew it forth. 

^ I ha'n’t been as much of a reader as I had-ought to,” said Mr. 
Van Brunt, as she opened the book and turned to the first page ; 
^but, however, I understand my business pretty well ; and a man 
can’t be everything to once. Now let’s hear what you’ve got 
Aere.” 

^ With a throbbing heart, Ellen began ; aifd read, notes and all, 
till the sound of tramping hoofs and Alice’s voice made her 
break off. It encouraged and delighted her to see that Mr. Van 
Brunt’s attention was perfectly fixed. He lay still, without mov« 
ing his eyes from her face, till she stopped ; then thanking her, 
he declared that was a *’first>rate book,” and he ” should like 
mainly to hear the hull on it.” 

From that time Ellen was diligent in her attendance on him. 
That she might have more time for reading than the old plan gave 
her, she set off by herself alone some time before the others, of course 
riding home with them. It cost her a little sometimes, to forego 
so much of their company ; but she never saw the look of grate- 
ful pleasure with which she was* welcomed without ceasing to 
regret her Self-denial. How Ellen blessed those notes as she went 
on with her reading I They said exactly what she wanted Mr. 
Van Brunt to hear, and in the best way, and were too short and 
simple to^interrupt the interest of the story. After a while she 
ventured to ask if she might read him a chapter in the Bible. 
He agreed very readily ; owning ”he hadn't ought to be so long 
without reading one as he had been.” Ellen then made it a rule 
to herself, without asking any more questions, to end every read- 
ing with a chapter in th^ Bible ; and she carefully sought out 
those that might be most likely to take hold of his judgment or 
feelings. They took hold of her own very deeply, by the means ; 
what was strong, or tender, before, now seemed .to her too mighty 
to be withstood ; and Ellen read not only with her lips, but, wi^ 
her whole heart the precious words, longing that they might come 
with their just effect upon Mr. Vaft Brunt’s mind. 

Once as she finished reading the tenth chapter of John, a 
favoudte chapter^ which between her Q\m feeling it and her 
strong wish fer film had movcd^er even.to tears, she cast a glance 




at his face to see how he took it. His head was a little tinned to one 
side, and his eyes closed ; she thought he was asleep. Ellen was 
very disappointed. She sank her head upon her book and prayed 
that a time might come when he would know the worth of those, 
words. The touch of his hand startled Her. 

“ What is the matter ? ” said he. “ Are you tired 
No,” said Ellen, looking hastily up ; “ oh, no ! Pm not tired,” 

**But what ails you?” said the astonished Mr. Van Brunt; 
“ what have you been a crying for ? what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Ellen, brushing her hand over her eyes, 
“ it’s no matter.” 

“ Yes, but 1 want to know,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; ” you shan’t 
have anything to vex you that 1 can help ; what is it?” 

It is nothing, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen, bursting into tears 
again, only 1 thought you were asleep ; I — I thought you didn’t 
care enough about the Bible to keep awake ; 1 want so much that 
you should be a Christian 1 ” 

He half groaned ahd turned his head away. 

“ What makes you wish that so much ? ” said he after a minute 
or two. 

“ Because I want you to be happy,” said Ellen, and I know 
you can’t without.” 

“Well, I am pretty tolerable happy,” said he ; “as happy as 
most folks, 1 guess.” 

“ But 1 want you to be happy when you die, too,” said Ellen ; 
“ I want to meet you in heaven.” 

“ 1 hope I will go there, surely,” said he gravely, “ when the 
time comes.” 

Ellen was uneasily silent, not knowing what to say. 

“ I ain’t as good as 1 ought ‘•to be,” said he presently, with a 
half sigh ; “ I ain’t good enough to go to heaven ; I wish I was. 
You are, I do believe.” , 

“ 1 I Oh, no, Mr. Van Brunt, do not say that ; I am not good 
at all ; I am full of wrong things.” 

“ Well, I wish 1 was full of wrong things too, in the same way,” 
said he. 

“ But I am,” said Ellen, “ whether you will believe it or not 
Nobody is good, Mr. Van Brunt. But Jesus Christ has died for 
us, and if we ask Him He will forgiVe us, and wash away our 
sins, and teach us to love Him, and make us good, and take us 
to be with Him in heaven. Oh, I wish you would ask Him I ” she 
repeated, with an earnestness that went to his heart. “ 1 don’t 
believe anyone can be very happy that doesn’t love Him.” 

“ Is that what makes you happy ? ” said he. 

“ 1 have a great many things to make me happy,” said Ellen 
soberly, ‘'but that is the greatest ol all. It always makes me 
happy to think of Him, and it makes everything else a thousand 
times pleasstnter. 1 wish you kn^w how it is, Mr Van Brunt.” 
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He was silent for a little, and disturbed, Ellen thought 
** Well ! said he, at length, Hain’t the folks that thinks 
themselves the best that is the best always ; if you ain't good I 
should like to know what goodness is. There's somebody that 
thinks you be,” said he a minute or two afterwards, as the horses 
were heard coming to the gate. 

No, she knows me better than that,” said Ellen. 

“ It isn't any she that I mean,” said Mr. Van Brunt “ There's 
somebody else out there, ain’t there ? ” 

“Who?” sai^ Ellen, “Mr. John? Oh, no, indeed he donjt 
It was only this morning he was telling me of something I did 
that was wrong.” Her eyes watered as she spoke. 

“ He must have mighty sharp eyes, then,” said Mr. Van Brunt, 
“for it beats all wy powers of seeing things.” 

“And so he has,” said Ellen, putting on her bonnet, “he always 
knows what 1 am thinking of just as well as if 1 told him. 
Good-bye I ” ^ 

“ Good-bye,” said he ; “ I ha’n’t forgotten what you’ve been 
saying, and 1 don’t mean to.” 

How full of sweet pleasure was the ride home I * 

The “ something wrong,” of which Ellen had spoken, was this. 
The day before, it happened that Mr. John had broken her off 
from a very engaging book to take her di a wing-lesson ; and as 
he stooped down to give a touch or two to the piece she was to 
copy, he said, “ 1 don’t want you to read any more of that, Ellie ; it 
is not a good book for you.” Ellen did not for a moment question 
that he was right, nor wish to disobey ; but she had become very 
much interested, and was a good deal annoyed at having such a 
sudden stop put to her pleasure. She said nothing, and went on 
with her work. In a little while Alfce asked her to hold a skein 
of cotton for her while she wound it. Ellen was annoyed again 
at the .interruption ; the harp-strings were jarring yet, and gave 
fresh discord to every touch. She had, however, no mind to let 
vexation be seen ; she went immediately and held the cotton, and 
as soon as It was done sat down again to her drawing. Before 
ten minutes had passed Margery came to set the table for 
dinner ; Ellen’s papers and desk must move. 

“ Why, it IS not dinner-time yet this great while, Margery,” 
said she, “it isn’t much aftef twelve.” 

“No, Miss Ellen,” said Margery under her breath, for John 
was in one corner of the room reading, “ but by-ancl-by I’ll be 
busy with the chops and frying the salsify, and 1 couldn’t leave 
the kitchen ; if you’ll let me have the table now.” 

Ellen said no more, and moved her things to a stand before 
the window, where she went on withf her copying till dinner was 
ready. Whatever the reason was, however, her pencil did not 
work smoothly ; her eye did not see true ; and she lacked her 
usual steady patience. The ncs^t morning, after aii hoitf ead 



more’s work and much painstaking, Ac dramng was finiiked. 
Ellen had quite forgotten her yesterday^s trouble. But wben John 
came to review her drawing, he found several faults with it; 
pointed out two or three places in which it had suffered from 
haste and want of care ; and asked her bow it had happened 
Ellen knew it happened yesterday. She was vexed again, though 
she did her best not to show it ; she stood quietly and heard what 
he had to say. He then told her to get ready for her riding 
lesson. 

** Mayn’t I just make this right first?” said Ellen ; "it won’t 
take me long.” 

" No,” said he, " you have been sitting long enough ; I must 
break you off. The Brownie will be here in ten minutes.” 

Ellen was impatiently eager to mend the bad places in her draw- 
ing, and impatiently displeased at being obliged to ride first 
Slowly and reluctantly she went to get ready ; John was already 
gone ; she would n^t have moved so leisurely if he had been any- 
where within seeing distance. As it was, she found it convenient 
to quicken her movements, and was at the door ready as soon as 
he and the Brownie. She v/as soon thoroughly engaged in the 
management of herself and her horse ; a little smart riding shook 
all the ill humour out of her, and she was entirely herself again. 
At the end of fifteen or twenty minutes they drew up under the 
shade of a tree to let the Brovvnie rest a little. It was a warm 
day, and John had taken off his hat and stood resting too, with 
his arm leaning on the neck of the horse. Presently he looked 
round to Ellen, and asked her with a smile if she felt right again. 

" Why ? ” said Ellen, the crimson of her cheeks mounting to 
her forehead. But her eye sank immediately at the answering 
glance of his. He then, in very few words, set the matter before 
her, with such a happy mixture of pointedness and kindness, that 
while the reproof, coming from him, went to the quick, Ellen yet 
joined with it no thought of harshness or severity. She was com- 
pletely subdued, however ; the rest of the lesson had to be given ' 
up, and for an hour Ellen’s tears could not be stayed. But it 
was, and John had meant it should be, a strong check given to 
her besetting sin. It had a long and lasting effect 



CHAPTER XL 

“prodigious I" 


Sptii, But tell mt true, be a match? 

Laun, Aak my dog ; if he say, ay, it will ; if he tay, iiO| it will ; if 
he shake his tail and say nothing, it will. 

Two Gentlemen or Verona. 

I K due time M?. Van Brunt was on his legs again, much to 
everybody’s joy, and much to the advantage of fields, fences, 
and grain. Sam and Johnny found they must “spring to," 
as their leader said ; and Miss Fortune declared she was thank- 
ful she could draw a long breath again, for to do what she would 
she couldn’t be everywhere. Before this John and the Black 
Prince had departed, and Alice and Ellen were left alone again. 

“How long will It be, dear Alice," said Ellen, as they stood 
sorrowfully looking down the road by which he had gone, “ before 
he will be through that — before he will be able to Shave Don- 
caster?” 

“ Next summer.” 

“And what will he do then?” 

“ Then he will be ordained.” 

“ Ordained ? — what is that ? ” 

“He will be solemnly set apart for the work of the ministry, 
and appointed to it by a number of clergymen.” 

“ And then will he come and stay at home, Alice ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know what then, dear Ellen,” said Alice, sighing ; “he 
may for a little; but papa wishes very much that before he is 
settled anywhere he should visit England and Scotland and see 
our friends there, though I hardly think John will do it unless he 
sees some further reason for going. If he do not, he will pro- 
bably soon be called somewhere — Mr. Marshman wants him to 
come to Randolph. 1 don’t know how it will be.” 

“ Well ! ” said Ellen, with a kind of acquiescing sigh, “ at any 
rate now we must wait until next Christmas.” 

The winter passed away with little to mark it except the 
usual visits to Ventnor ; whTch, however, by common consent, 
iUice and Ellen had agreed should not be when John was at 
borne. At all other times they were much prized and enjoyed. 
Every two or three months Mr. Marshman was sure to come for 
them, or Mr. Howard, or perhaps the carriage only with a letter ; 
and it was bargained that Mr. Humphreys should follow to see 
them home. It was not always that Ellen could go, but the 
disappointments were seldom ; she too had become quite 
domesticated at Ventnor, and was sincerely loved by the whole 
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family. Many as were the times she had been thpre, it had oddly 
happened that she had never met her old friend of the boat 
again ; but she was very much attached to old Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshman, and Mrs. Chauncey and her daughter ; the latter >of 
whom reckoned all the rest of her young friends as nothing com- 
pared with Ellen Montgomery. Ellen, in her opinion, did every- 
thing better than anyone else of her age. 

“She has good teachers,” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“Yes, indeed 1 1 should think she had. Ali<;e — I should think 
anybody would learn well with her ; and Mr. John — 1 suppose 
he’s as good, though I don’t know so much about him ; but he 
must be a great deal better teacher than Mr. Sandford, mamma, 
for Ellen draws ten tunes as well as 1 do ! ” 

“ Perhaps that is your fault and not Mr. Sandford’s,” said hisr 
mother, “ though I rather think you overrate the difference.” 

“ I am sure 1 take pains enough, if that’s ail,” said the little 
girl ; “ what more can I do, mamma ? But Ellen is so pleasant 
about it always ; she never seems to think she does better than 
1 ; and she is always ready to help me and take ever so much 
time to shbw me how to do things ; she is so pleasant ; isn’t she 
mamma ? I know 1 have heard you say she is very polite.” 

“She is certainly that,” said Mrs. Gillespie, “and there is a 
grace in her politeness that can only proceed from great natural 
delicacy and refinement of character ; how she can have such 
manners, living and working in the way you say she does, 1 con- 
fess is beyond my comprehension.” 

“ One would not readily forget the notion of good-breeding in 
the society of Alice and John Humphreys,” said Miss Sophia. 

“ And Mr. Humphreys,” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“There is no society about him,” said Miss Sophia; “he don't 
say two dozen words a day.” 

“ But she is not with them,” said Mrs. Gillespie. 

“She is with them a great deal, Aunt Matilda,” said Ellen 
Chauncey, “ and they teach her everything, and she, does learn ! 
She must be very clever; don't you think she is, mamma? 
Mamma, she beats me entirely in speaking French, and she 
knows all about English history ; and arithmetic 1 — and did you 
ever hear her sing, mamma ? ” ^ 

“1 do not believe she beats you, as you call it, in generous 
estimation of others,” said Mrs. Chauncey smiling, and bending 
forward to kiss her daughter ; “ but what is the reason Ellen is so 
much better read in history than you ? ” 

“I don’t know, mamma, unless — 1 wish 1 wasn’t so fond of 
reading stories.” 

“ Ellen Montgomery is just as fond of them. I’ll warrant,” said 
Miss Sophia. 

“ Yes. Oh, I know she is fond *of them ; but then Alice and 
Mr. John don't let her read them, except now anH then one.” 
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1 fancy she does it thoug^h when their backs are turned,” said 
Mrs. Gillespie. 

She 1 Oh, Aunt Matilda ! she wouldn’t do the least thing 
they don’t like for the whole world. 1 know she never reads a 
stoiy when she is here, unless it is my Sunday books, withovit 
asking Alice first.” 

**5110 is a most extraordinary child 1 ” said Mrs. Gillespie. 

** She IS a good child 1 ” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

**Yes, mamma, and that is what I wanted to say ; I do not 
think Ellen is so polite because she is so much with Alice and 
John, but because she is so sweet and good. 1 don’t think she 
could help being polite.” 

“ It is not that,” said Mrs. Gillespie ; “ mere sweetness and 
goodness would ne/er give so much elegance of manner. As 
far as 1 have seen, Ellen Montgomery is a perfectly well-behaved 
child.” ^ 

“ That she is,” said Mrs. Chauncey ; “ but neither would any 
cultivation or example be sufficient for it without Ellen’s thorough 
good principle and great sweetness of temper.” * 

“ That’s exactly what I think, mamma,” said Ellen Chauncey. 

Ellen’s sweetness of temper was not entirely born with her ; it 
was one of the blessed fruits of religion and discipline. Discipline 
has not done with it yet. When the winter came on, and the 
housev/ork grew less, and with renewed vigour she was bending 
herself to improvement in all sorts of ways, it unluckily came into 
Miss Fortune’s head that rome of Ellen’s spare time might be 
turned to account in a new line. With this lady, to propose and 
to do were two things always very nc|ir together. The very ne^t 
day Ellen was summoned to help her downstairs with the big 
spinning-wheel. Most unsuspiciously, and with her accustomed 
pleasantness, Ellen did it. But when she was sent up again for 
the rolls of wool, and Miss Fortune after setting up the wheel, 
put one of th^m into her hand and instructed her how to draw 
out and twist the thread of yam, she saw all that was coming. 
She saw it with dismay. So much yarn as Miss Fortune might 
think it well she should spin, so much time must be taken daily 
from her beloved reading an^ writing, drawing and studying ; 
her very heart sank within her. She made no remonstrance, 
Itttless her disconsolate face might be thought one ; she stood 
half a day at the big spinning-wheel, fretting secretly, while Miss 
Fortune went round with an inward chuckle visible in her 
countenance, that in spite of herself increased Ellen’s vexation. 
And this was not the annoyance of a day ; she must expect it day 
after day through the whole winter! It was a grievous trial. 
Ellen cried for a great while when she got to her own room, and 
a long, hard stniggle was necessary before she could resolve to 
do her duty. “ To be patient and quiet ! and spin nobody knows 
bow much yarn—and my poor history and philosophy and drawing 
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mnA ’Frexkdi and reading!^ Ellen cried very heartily. But die 
knew what she ought to do : she prayed long, humbly, earnestly, 
that *‘her little rushlight might shine bright ; ” and her aunt had 
no cause to complain of her. Sometimes, if overpressed, Ellen 
would ask Miss Fortune to let her stop ; saying, as Alice had 
advised her, that sAe wished to have her do such and such things. 
Miss Fortune never made any objection ; and the hours of spin- 
ning that wrought so many knots of yam for her aunt, wrought 
better things yet for the little spinner : patience and gentleness 
grew with the practise of them ; this wearisome work was one of 
the many seemingly untoward things which in reality bring out 
good. The time Ellen did secure to herself was held the more 
precious and used the more carefully. After all it was a 
pit^table and pleasant winter to her. 

John's visit came as usual at the holidays, and was enjoyed as 
usual ; only that every one seemed to Ellen more pleasant than 
the last The sole other event that broke the quiet course of 
things (besides the journey to Ventnor) was the death of Mrs. 
Van Brunt. This happened very unexpectedly and after a short 
illness, not far from the end of January. Ellen was very sorry ; 
both for her own sake, and Mr. Van Brunt’s, who she was sure 
felt much, though according to his general custom he said nothing. 
Ellen felt for him none &e less. She little thought what an 
important bearing this event would have upon her own future 
well-being. 

The winter passed and the spring came. One fine mild 
pleasant afternoon early in May, Mr. Van Brunt came into the 
kitchen and asked Ellen if ghe wanted to go with him and see the 
sheep salted. Ellen was seated at the table with a large tin pan 
in her lap, and before her a huge heap of white beans, which she 
was picking over for the Saturday’s favourite ' dish of pork and 
beans. She looked up at him with a hopeless face. 

1 should like to go very much indeed, Mr. Van Brunt, but 
you see I can’t. All these to do I ” 

** Beans, eh?” said he, putting one or two in his mouth. 
“Where’s your aunt ?” 

Ellen pointed to the buttery. pHe immediately went to the 
door and rapped on it with his knuckles. 

“ Here ma’am ! ” said he, “ can’t you let this child go with me ? 
I want her along to help feed the sheep.” 

To Ellen’s astonishment her aunt called to her through the 
closed door to “ go along and leave the beans till she came back.” 
Joyfully Ellen obeyed. S^e turned her back upon the beans, 
careless of the big heap which would still be there to pick over 
when she returned ; and ran to get her bonnet. In all the time 
she had been at Thirlwall something had always prevented her 
seeing the sheep fed with salt, and she went eagerly out the 
deor with Mr. Van Brunt to a new pleasure. 
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^thef crossed two or three meadows back of die barn to a low 
rocky hill covered with trees. On the other side of this they 
came to a fine field of spring wheat. Footsteps must not go over 
ikie young grain ; Ellen and Mr. Van Brunt coasted carefully 
round by the fence to another piece of rocky woodland that lay 
on the ^ side of the wheat-field. It was a very fine afternoon. 
The grass was green in the meadow ; the trees were beginning 
to show their leaves ; the air was soft and spnng-like. In great 
glee Ellen dancud along, luckily needing no entertainment from 
Mr. Van Brunt, who was devoted to his salt-pan. His natural 
taciturnity seemed greater than ever ; be amused himself all the 
way over the meadow with turning over his salt and tasting it, 
till Ellen laughingly told him she believed he was as fond of it as 
the sheep were ; and then he took to chucking little bits of it right 
and left, at anything he saw that was big enough to serve for a 
mark. Ellen stopped him again by laughing at his wasteful- 
ness ; and so they came to the wood. She left him then to do as 
he liked, while she ran hither and thither to search for flowers. 
It was slow getting through the wood. He was fain |o stop and 
wait for her. 

“Aren’t these lovely?” said Ellen, as she came up with her 
hands fiill of anemones, “and look — there’s the liverwort 1 
thought it must be ou; before now — the dear little thing ; but 1 
can’t find any blood-root, Mr. Van Brunt” 

“ 1 guess they’re gone,” said Mr. Van Brunt 
“ 1 suppose they must,” said Ellen. “ I am sorry ; I like them 
so much. Oh, 1 believe 1 did get them earlier than this two 
years ago, when 1 used to take so many walks with you. Only 
think of my not having been to looktfor flowers before this spring.” 

“It hadn’t ought to ha’ happened so, that’s a fact,” said Mr. 
Van Brunt “ I don’t know how it has.” 

“ Oh, there are my yellow bells I ” exclaimed Ellen. “ Oh, you 
beauties 1 Aren’t they, Mr. Van Brunt ? ” 

“ 1 won’t 'Say but what I think an ear of wheat’s handsomer,” 
said he, with his half smile. 

“ Why, Mr. Van Brunt 1 how can you ? but an ear of wheat’s 
{iretty too. Oh, Mr. Van Brunt, what ts that ? Do you get me 
some of it, will you, please ? • Oh, how beautiful 1 what is it ? ” 
“That’s black birch,” said he ; “’Ar kind o’ handsome ; stop, 
I’ll find you some oak blossoms directly. There’s some Solomon’s 
ical-<-do you want some of that ? ” 

Ellen sprang to it with exclamations of joy, and before she could 
rise firom her stooping posture discovered some cowslips to be 
scrambled for. Wild columbine, the delicate corydalis, and more 
uvularias, which she called yellow bells, were added to her hand* 
ful, till it grew a very elegant bunch Jndeed. Mr. Van Brunt 
looked complacently on, much as JBfien would at a kitten rumuag 
lotmd after its taiL 
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“ Now I won't keep you any longer, Mr. Van Brunt," said she, 
when her hands were as full as they could hold ; “ 1 have kept 
you a great while ; you are very good to wait for me." 

They took up their line of march again, and after crossing the 
last piece of rocky woodland came to an open hillside, sloping 
gently up, at the foot of which were several large flat stones. 

“ But where are the sheep, Mr. Van Brunt ? " said Ellen. 

guess they ain’t fur,” said he. “You ke^p quiet, 'eause 
they don’t know you ; and they are mighty scary. Just stand 
still there by the fence. Ca-nan ! ca-nan 1 Ca-nan, nan, nan, 
nan, nan, nan, nan ! ” 

This was the sheep call, and raising his voice, Mr. Van Brunt 
made it sound abroad far over the hi Us. Again and again it 
sounded ; and then Ellen saw the white nose of a sheep at the 
edge of the woods on the top of the hill. On the call’s sounding 
again the sheep set^forward, and in a long tram they came running 
along a narrow footpath down towards where Mr. Van Brunt was 
standing with his pan. The soft tramp of a multitude of light 
hoofs in another direction turned Ellen’s eyes that way, and there 
were two more single files of sheep running down the hill from 
different points in the woodland. The pretty things came scamper- 
ing along, seeming in a great hurry, till they got very near ; then 
the whole multitude came to a sudden halt, and looked very wist- 
fully and doubtfully indeed at Mr. Van Brunt and the strange 
little figure standing so still by the fence. They seemed in great 
doubt, every sheep of them, whether Mr. Van Brunt was not a 
traitor, who had put on a friend’s voice and lured them down there 
with some dark, evil intent, which he was going to carry out by 
means of that same dangerous- looking stranger by the fence. Ellen 
almost expected to see them turn about and go as fast as tliey 
had come. But Mr. Van Brunt, gently repeating his call, went 
quietly up to the nearest stone and began to scatter the salt upon 
it, full in their view. Doubt was at an end ; he had hung out the 
white flag ; they flocked down to the stones, no longer at all in 
fear of double-dealing, and crowded to get at the salt ; the rocks 
where it was strewn were covered with more sheep than Ellen 
would have thought it possible cojjld stand upon them. They 
were like pieces of floating ice heaped up with snow, or queen- 
cakes with an immoderately thick frosting. It was one scene of 
pushing and crowding ; those which had not had their share of the 
feast foi cing themselves up to get at it, and shoving others off in 
consequence. Ellen was wonderfully pleased. It was a new and 
pretty sight, the busy, hustling crowd of gentle creatures ; with 
the soft noise of their tieaS upon grass ahd stones, and the 
eager devounpg of the salt. She was fixed with pleasure, look- 
ing and listening ; and did not moVe till the entertainment was 
ewer, and the body of the flockdvcrc carelessly scattering here and 
there, while a few that had perhaps been disappointed of their 
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Ijaft tdn lingered upon the stones in the vain h(^ of yet licking a 
little saltness from them. 

** Well,” said Ellen, ^ I never knew what salt was worth before. 
How they do love it I Is it good for them, Mr. Van Brunt ? ” 
Good for them ? " said he, “ to be sure it is good for them. 
There ain’t a critter that walks as I know, that it ain’t good for,— 
’cept chickens, and it’s very queer it kills them.” 

They turned to go homeward. Ellen bad taken the empty pan 
^ lay the dowers in, thinking it would be better for them than 
the heat of her hand ; and greatly pleased with what she haa 
come to see, and enjoying her walk as much as it was possible, 
she was going home very happy 1 yet she could not help missing 
'Mr. Van Brunt’s old sociableness. He was uncommonly silent, 
even for him, considering that he and Ellen were alone together ; 
and she wondered what had possessed him with a desire to cut 
down all the young saplings he came to that were large enough 
for walking sticks. He did not want to make any use of them, 
that was certain, for as fast as he cut and trimmed out one he 
threw it away and cut another. Ellen was glad when they got 
out into the open fields where there were none to be found. 

*‘It is just about this time a year ago,” said she, ‘‘that Aunt 
Fortune was getting well of her long fit of sickness.” 

“Yesl” said Mr. Van Brunt, with a very profound afr; 
“ something is always happening most years.” 

Ellen did not know what to make of this philosophical remark. 

“ 1 am very glad nothing is happening this year,” said she ; “ I 
think it is a great deal pleasanter to have things go on quietly.” 

“ Oh, something might happen without hindering things going 
on quietly, 1 s’pose, — mightn’t it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen wonderingly ; “ why, Mr. Van Brunt, 
what is going to happen ? ” 

“ 1 declare,” said he, half laughing, “ you’re as cute as a razor ; 
1 didn’t say there was anything going to happen, did 1 ? ” 

“ But is there ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Ha’n’t your aunt said nothing to you about it ? ” 

“ Why no,” said Ellen, “ she never tells me anything ; what is It ? ” 
. Why, tjie story is,” said Mr. Van Brunt, “ at least I know, for 
understood as much from herself^ that — 1 believe she’s going 
to be married before long.” 

** She 1 ” exclaimed Ellen. “ Married I — Aunt Fortune ! ” 

“ 1 believe so,” said Mr. Van Brunt, making a lunge at a tuft of 
tall grass and pulling ofif two or three spears of it, which he 
carried to his mouth. 

There was a long silence, during which Ellen saw nothing m 
earth, atr, or sky, £id knew no tonger whether she was passing 
through ^^)i^oodland or meadow. To frame words into another 
fentence was p^ast her power. They came in sight of the bam at 
la^ih. She muldnot have muth more time. 

i»w.w«w ac 
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Will it be soon, Mr. Van Brunt?* 

*‘Why, pretty soon, as soon as next week, t guess; so I 
thought it was time you ought to be told. Do you know to who ? ^ 

“ I don’t know” said Ellen, in a low voice ; ^ I couldn’t help 
guessing.” 

** 1 reckon you’ve guessed about right,” said he, without loojsing 
at her. 

There was another silence, during which it seemed to Ellen 
that her thoughts were tumbling head over beds, they were in 
such confusion. 

" The short and the long of it is,” said Mr. Van Brunt, as they 
rounded the comer of the bam, we have made up our minds to 
draw in the same yoke ; and we’re both on us pretty go-ahead 
folks, so I guess well contrive to pull the cart along. 1 had just 
as lief tell you, Ellen, that all this was as good as settled a long 
spell back, — ’afore eycr you came to Thirl wall ; but I was nevei 
agoing to leave my old mother without a home ; so I stuck to her, 
and would, to the end of time, if I had never been married. But 
now she is ‘gone, and there is nothing to keep me to the old 
place any longer. So now you know the hull on it, and I wanted 
you should.” 

With this particularly cool statement of his matrimonial views, 
Mr. Van Brunt turned off into the bara-yard, leaving Ellen to go 
home by herself. She felt as if she were walking on air while she 
crossed the chip-yard, and the very house had a seeming of un- 
reality. Mechanically she put her flowers in water, and sat down 
to finish the beans ; but the beans might have been flowers and 
the flowers beans for all the difference Ellen saw in them. Miss 
Fortune and she shunned each other’s faces most carefully for a 
long time ; Ellen felt it impossible to meet her eyes ; and it is a 
matter of great uncertainty which in fact did first look ' at the 
other. Other than this there was no manner of difference in any- 
thing without or within the house. Mr. Van Brpnt’s being 
absolutely speechless was not a uncommon thing. 


CHAPTER «XLI, 

"THE CLOUDS RETURN AFTER THE RAIN.” 

Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing. 

Must we no longer lire together f 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing 
To take thy flight thou knoweit not whither? Piuot. 

A S soon as she could, Ellen carried this wonderful news 
to Alice, and eagerly poured out the whole story, her 
walk and all. She w%s somewhgt disappointed at the 
calmness of her hearer. 
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** But you don’t seem half as surprised as I expected, Alice ; 1 
thought you would be so much surprised.* 

* ** 1 am not surprised at all, Elbe.” 

” Not 1 — aren’t you ? — why, did you know anything of this 
before?* 

“ I did not know^ but I suspected. 1 thought it was very likely. 
1 am very glad it is so.* 

^ Glad 1 are vou glad ? 1 am so sorry why are you glad, 
Alice?” 

” Why are you sorry, Ellic ? ” 

“ Ob because 1 — I don’t know — it seems so queer t — I don’t 
like it at all. 1 am very sorry indeed.” 

“For your aunt’s sake, or for Mr. Van Brunt’s sake?* 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“I mean, do you think he or she will be a loser by the 
bargain ? ” ^ 

“ Why, he, to be sure ; I think he will ; I don’t think she will. 
I think he is a great deal too good. And besides — 1 wonder if he 
wants to really ; it was settled so long ago— may be he has 
changed his mind since.” 

“ Have you any reason to think so, Ellie ? ” said Alice, smiling. 

“ I don’t know ; 1 don’t think he seemed particularly glad.” 

“It will be safest to conclude that Mr Van Brunt knows his 
own mind, my dear ; and it is certainly pleasanter for us to hope so.” 

“ But then, besides,” said Ellen, with a face of great perplexity 
and vexation, 1 don’t know ; it don’t seem right I How can 1 
ever ? must I ? do you think 1 shall have to call him anything but 
Mr. Van Brunt ? ” , 

Alice could not help smiling again. 

“ What is your objection, Ellie ? ” 

“ Why, because 1 / I couldn’t do it somehow. It would 

seem so strange. Must I, Alice? Why in the world are you 
glad, dear Abe® ? ” 

“ It smooths my way for a plan 1 have had in my head ; you 
will know by-and-by why I am glad, Ellie.” 

“Well, 1 am glad if you are glad,” said Ellen, sighing ; “I 
don’t know why I was so sprry, I couldn’t help it ; 1 suppose 1 
shan’t mind it after a while.” 

She sat for a few minutes, musing over the possibility or 
impossibility of ever forming her lips to the words “Uncle 
Abraham,” “ Uncle Van Brunt,” or barely “ Uncle ; * her soul re- 
belled against all three. “ Yet if he should think me unkind, then 
I must ; oh, rather fifty times over than that 1 ” Looking up, she 
saw a change in ATice’s countenance, and tenderly asked — 

“What is the matter, dear Alice? what are you thinking 
about?” 

“ 1 am thinking, Ellie, how I shall tell you something that will 
give you pam.” 
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** Pain ! you needn’t be afiaid of giving me pain,” said Ellen 
fondly, throwing her arms around her, ** tell me, dear Alice ; is it 
something 1 have done that is wrong ? what is it ? ” 

Alice kissed her, and burst into tears. 

What is the matter, oh, dear Alice ; ” said Ellen, encircling 
Alice’s head with both her arms ; ** oh, don’t cry ! do tell me what 
it is I " 

“ It is only sorrow for you, dear Ellie.” ♦ 

But why } ” said Ellen, in some alarm ; “ why are you sorry 
for me ? I don’t care, if it don’t trouble you, indeed I don’t 1 Never 
mind me ; is it something that troubles you, dear Alice ? ” 

“ No, except for the effect it may have on others.” 

“ Then I can bear it,” said Ellen ; " you need not be afraid to 
tell me, dear Alice ; what is it ? don’t be sorry for me I ” 

But the expression of Alice’s face was such that she could not 
help being afraid toCiear ; she anxiously repeated “ what is it ? ” 

Alice fondly smoothed back the hair from her brow, looking her- 
self somewhat anxiously and somewhat sadly upon the uplifted 
face. 

Suppose, Ellie,” she said at length, “that you and I were 
taking a journey together — a troublesome, dangerous journey — and 
that / had a way of getting at once safe to dhe end of it ; would 
you be willing to let me go, and you do without me for the rest of 
the way ? ” 

“ 1 would rather you should take me with you,” said Ellen, in a kind 
of maze of wonder and fear ; “ why, where are you going, Alice ? ” 

“ I think I am going home, Ellie, before you." 

“ Home ? ” said Ellen, 

“ Yes, home I feel it to be ; it is not a strange land ; I thank 
God it is my 1 am going to.” 

Ellen sat looking at her, stupefied. 

“It is your home too; love, 1 trust and believe,” said Alice 
tenderly ; “ we shall be together at last. 1 am not sorry for my- 
self ; 1 only grieve to leave you alone, and others, but God knows 
best. We must both look to Him.” 

“ Why, Alice,” said Ellen, starting up suddenly, “ what do you 
mean ? what do you mean ? I don’t understand you ; what do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Do you not understand me, Ellie ?” 

“But Alice 1 but Alice, dear Alice, what makes you say so? it 
there anything the matter with you ? ” 

“ Do I look well, Ellie ? ” 

With an eye sharpened to painful keenness, Ellen sought In 
Alice’s face for the tokens of what she wished and what she feared. 
It had once or twice lately fo'tted thi^ugfa her mind that Alice was 
very thin, and seemed to want her old strength, whether in riding, 
or walking, or any other exertion ; and it had struck her that the 
blight spots of colour in Alice’s foce were just like viHhat her moth^s 
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die^ks used to wear in her last illness. These thoughts had just 
come and gone ; but now as she recalled them and was forced to 
acknowledge the justness of them, and her review of Alice’s face 
pressed them home anew, hope for a moment faded. She grew 
white, even to her lips. 

** My poor Ellie 1 my poor Ellie 1 ” said Alice, pressing her little 
MSter to her bosom, it must be t We mus/ say * the Lord’s will 
be done ; ’ we must not forget He does all tilings well.” 

But Ellen rallied ; she raised her head again ; she could not 
believe what Alice had told her. To her mind it seemed an evil 
^reat to happen; it could not be 1 Alice saw this in her look, 
and again sadly stroked her hair from her brow. *Mt must be, 
Ellie,” she repeated. 

But have you seen somebody ? have you asked somebody ? ” 
said Ellen ; “ some doctor? ” 

“ 1 have seen, and I have asked,” said Alice ; “ it was not 
necessary, but 1 have done both. They think as I do.” 

“ But these Thirlwall doctors • 

“ Not them ; 1 did not apply to them. I saw an excellent 
physician at Randolph, the last time I went to Ventnor.” 

“ And he said ^ 

^ As I have told you.” Ellen’s countenance fell — fell. 

^ It is easier for me to leave you than for you to be left, I know 
that, my dear little Ellie I You have no reason to be sorry for me ; 

1 am sorry for you : but the hand that is taking me away is one 
that will touch neither of us but to do us good ; 1 know that too. 
We must both look away to our dear Saviour, and not for a 
moment doubt His love. I do not ; you must not. Is it not said 
that * He loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus ’ ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, who never stiisred her eyes from Alice’s. 

And might He not, did it not rest with a word of His lips, to 
keep Lazarus from dying, and save his sisters from all the bitter 
sorrow his death caused them ? ” 

Again Ellen said, “ Yes,” or her lips sbemed to say it. 

“And yet there were reasons, good reasons, why He should not, 
little as poor Martha and Mary could understand it. But had He 
at all ceased to tove them when He bade all that trouble come ? 
Do you remember, Ellie — oh, how beautiful those words arc ! — 
when at last He arrived nea^the place, and first one sister came 
to Him with the touching reminder that He might have saved them 
from this, and then the other, weeping and falling at His feet, and 
repeating, * Lord, if thou hadst been here ’ 1 when He saw their 
tears, and more, saw the tom hearts that tears could not ease, He 
even wept with them too 1 Oh, I thank God for those words 1 
He saw reason to strike, and His hand did not spare ; but His 
love shed tears for them } and He is just the same now.” 

Some drops fell from Alice’s eyes, not sorrowful ones ; Ellen had 
hid her frice. • 
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** Let us never doubt His love, dear Ellie, and surely then we 
can bear whatever that love may bring upon us. I do trust it. 1 
do believe it shall be well with them that fear God. I believe it 
will be well for me when 1 die, well for you my dear, dear Ellie ; 
well even for my father ” 

She did not finish the sentence, afraid to trust herself. But.oh, 
Ellen knew what it would have been ; and it suddenly startled 
into life all the load of grief that had been settling heavily oft her 
heart. Her thoughts had not looked that way before ; now when 
they did, this new vision of misery was too much 'to bear. Quite 
unable to contain herself, and unwilling to pain Alice more than 
she could help, with a smothered burst of feeling she sprang away, 
out of the door, into the woods, where she would be unseen and 
unheard. 

And there in the first burst of her agony, Ellen almost thought 
she should die. Her grief had not now indeed the goading sting 
of impatience ; she knew the hand that gave the blow, and did 
not raise her own 'Against it ; she believed, too, what Alice had 
been saying, and the sense of it was, in a manner, present with 
her in her^ darkest time. But her spirit died within her ; she 
bowed her head as if she were never to lift it up again ; and she 
was ready to say with Job, “ What good is my life to me 

It was long, very long after, when slowly and mournfully she 
came in again to kiss Alice before going bAtk to her aunt’s. She 
would have done it hurriedly and turned away ; but Alice held 
her and looked sadly for a minute into the woe-begone little face, 
then clasped her close and kissed her again and again. 

“ Oh, Alice,” sobbed Ellen on her neck, aren’t you mistaken ? 
maybe you are mistaken?” 

** 1 am not mistaken, my dear Ellie, my own Ellie,” said Alice’s 
clear, sweet voice ; “ nor sorry, except for others. 1 will talk with 
you more about this. You will be sorry for me at first, and then 
1 hope you will be glad. ^ It is only that I am going home a little 
before you. Remember* what I was saying to you a while ago. 
Will you tell Mr. Van Brunt 1 should like to see him for a few 
minutes some time when he has leisure ? And come to roe early 
to-morrow, love.” 

Ellen could hardly get home. Her blinded eyes could not see 
where she was stepping ; and again And again her fulness of heart 
got the better of everything else, and, unmindful of the growing 
twilight, she sat down on a stone by the wayside or flung herself 
on the ground to let sorrow have full sway. In one of these fits 
of bitter struggling with pain, there came on her mind, like a sun- 
beam across a cloud, the thought of Jesus weeping at the grave of 
Lazarus. It came with singular power. Did He love them so 
well ? thought Ellen — and is He looking down upon us with the 
same tenderness even now ? She felt that the sUn was shining 
Still, though the cloud might be between ; her broken heart crept 
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to His feet and laid its burden there, and after a few minutes she 
rose up and went on her vray, keeping that thought still close to 
her heart. The unspeakable tears that were shed during those 
few minutes were that softened out-pouring of the heart that 
leaves it eased. Very, very sorrowful as she was, she went on 
calmly now and stopped no more. 

It was getting dark, and a little way from the gate on the road, 
she met Mr. Van Brunt. 

** Why, I was beginning to get scared about you,” said he. ** I 
was coming to see where you was. How come you so late ? ” 
Ellen made no answer, and as he now came nearer and he 
could see more distinctly, his tone changed. 

** What’s the matter?” said he, ‘*you ha’n’t been well I what 
has happened ? what ails you, Ellen ? ” 

In astonishment and then in alarm, he saw that she was unable 
to speak, and anxiously and kindly begged her to let him know 
what was the matter, and if he could do anything. Ellen shook 
her head. 

Ain’t Miss Alice well ? ” said he ; “ you ha’n’t h^erd no bad 
news up there on the hill, have you ? ” 

Ellen was not willing to answer this question with yea or nay. 
She recovered herself enough to give him Alice’s message. 

**ril be sure and go,” said he, ‘*but you ha’n’t told me yet 
what’s the matter 1 Has anything happened ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen ; “ don’t ask me — she’ll tell you — don’t ask 
me.” 

** 1 guess I’ll go up the first thing in the morning, then,” said 
he, “ before breakfast.” 

** No,” said Ellen ; ** better not — perhaps she wouldn’t be up so 
early.” 

” After breakfast then, — I’ll go up right after breakfast. I was 
agoing with the* boys up into that ’ere wheat lot, but anyhow I’ll 
do that first. They won’t have a chance to do much bad or good 
before I get back to them, I reckon.” 

As soon as possible she made her escape from Miss Fortune’s 
eye and questions of curiosity which she could not bear to answer, 
and got to her own room. There the first thing she did was to 
find the eleventh chapter of john. She read it as she never had 
read it before ; she found in it what she never had found before ; 
one of those cordials that none but the sorrowing drink. On the 
love of Christ, a» there shown, little Ellen’s heart fastened ; and 
with that one sweetening thought amid all its deep sadness, her 
sleep that night might have been envied by many a luxurious 
roller in pleasure. ^ • 

At Alice’s wish she immediately took up her quarters at the 
parsonage, to leave her no more. But she could not see much 
difference in hier from what she had been for several weeks past ; 
and with the natural hopefulness t>f childhood, her mind presently 
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almost refused to believe the extremity of the evil which had been 
threatened. Alice herself was constantly cheerful, and sought by 
all means to further Ellen’s cheerfulness ; though careful at the 
same time to forbid, as far as she could, the rising of the hope she 
saw Ellen was inclined to cherish. 

One'*' evening they were sitting together at the window, looking 
out upon the same old lawn and distant landscape, now in aU the* 
fresh greenness of the young spring. The woods were not yet in 
full leaf ; and the light of the setting sun upon the trees bordering 
the other side of the lawn showed them in the most exquisite and 
varied shades of colour. Some had the tender green of the new 
leaf, some were in the red or yellow browns of the half- opened 
bud ; others in various stages of forwardness mixing all the tints 
between, and the evergreens standing dark as ever, setting off the 
delicate hues of the surrounding foliage. This was all softened 
off in the distance ; the very light of the spring was mild and 
tender compared whh that of other seasons ; and the air that 
stole round the corner of the house and came in at the open 
window was laden with aromatic fragrance. Alice and Ellen had 
been for some time silently breathing it, and gazing thoughtfully 
on the loveliness that was abroad. 

** I used to think,” said Alice, ** that it must be a very hard 
thing to leave such a beautiful world. Did you ever think so, 
Ellie?” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Ellen faintly, “ I don’t remember.” 

1 used to think so,” said Alice. “But I do not now, Ellie ; 
my feeling has changed. Do jfou feel so now, Ellie ?” 

“ Oh, why do you talk about it, dear Alice ? ” 

“ For many reasons, dear Ellie. Come here and sit in my lap 
again.” 

“ 1 am afraid you cannot bear it” 

" Yes, I can. Sit here, and let your head rest where it used 
to ; ” and Alice laid her cheek upon Ellen’s forehead ; “ you are a 
great comfort to me, dear Ellie.’’ 

“ Oh, Alice, don’t say so — ^you’ll kill me ? ” exclaimed Ellen, in 
great distress.” 

“ Why should 1 not say so, love ? ” said Alice soothingly. “ I 
like to say it, and you will be glad lo know it by-and-by. You 
are a £y‘ea^ comfort to me." 

“ And what have you been to me 1 ’* said Ellen, weeping bitterly. 
What I cannot be much longer ; and I want to accustom you 
to think of it, and to think of it rightly. 1 want you to know that 
if 1 am sorry at all in the thought, it is for the sake of others, not 
myself. Ellie, you yourself will be glad for me in a little while ; 
you will not wish me back.” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“ I know you will not — after a while ; and I shall leave you in 
good hands-^1 have arranged for that, my dear little sister.” 
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Tht sorrowiAg child neither knew nor cared what she meant, 
hut a mute caress answered the ^trif of Alice’s words. 

f* Look up, Ellie — look out again. Lovely — ^lovely I all that ts 
—hut 1 know heaven is a great deal more lovely. Feasted as 
<nir eyes are with beauty, I believe that eye has not seen nor 
heart imagined the things that God has prepared for them that 
love llim. You believe that, Ellie ; you must not be so very 
sorry that I have gone to see it a little before you.” 

Ellen could say^ nothing. 

** After all, Ellie, it is not beautiful things nor a beautiful world 
that make people happy — it is loving and being loved ; and that 
is the reason why I am happy in the thought of heaven. 1 
shall, if He receives me — I sh^l be with my Saviour ; I shall see 
Him and know Him, without any of the clouds that come between 
here. I am often forgetting and displeasing Him now, — never 
serving Him well nor loving Him right. I sh^l be glad to find 
myself where all that will be done with for ever. I shall be like 
Him 1 Why do you cry so, Ellie ? ” said Alice tenderly. 

1 can’t help it, Alice.” 

*‘It is only my love for you — and for two more — that could 
make me wish to stay here — nothing else ; and 1 give all that up, 
because 1 do not know what is best for you or myself. And I 
look to meet you all again before long. Try to think of it as 1 
do, Ellie.” 

But what shall I do without you ? ” said poor Ellen. 

** I will tell you, Ellie. You must come here and take roy 
place, and take care of those I leave behind ; will you ? and they 
will take care of you. ” ^ 

“ But,” said Ellen, looking up eagerly, “ Aunt Fortune ” 

** I have managed all that. Will you do it, Ellen ? I shall 
feel easy and happy about you, and far easier and happier about 
my father, if I leave you established here to be to him, as far as 
you can, what I have been. Will you promise me, Ellie ? ” 

In words it* was not possible ; but what silent kisses, and the 
close pressure of the arms round Alice’s neck could say, was said. 

“ 1 am satisfied, then,” said Alice presently. “ My father will 
be your father — ^think him so, ^ear Ellie, and 1 know John will 
take care of you. And my place will not be empty. I am very, 
very glad.” 

Ellen felt her place surely would be empty, but she could not 
say so. 

It was for this 1 was so glad of your aunt’s marriage, Ellie,” 
Alice soon went on. ** I foresaw she might raise some difficulties 
in my way, hard to rrtnove perhaps ;*but now I have seen Mr. 
Van Brunt, and he has promised me that nothing shall hinder 
your taking up your abode and* making your home entirely here. 
Though I believe^ Ellie, he would tnily have loved to have you in 
his own housot” 
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**I am lute he would,** said Ellen, *'but oh, how mudi 
rather ** 

** He behaved very well about It the other morning ; in a very 
manly, frank, kind way ; showed a good deal of feeling I think, too. 
He gave me to understand that for his own sake he should be 
extremely sorry to let you go ; but he assured me that nothing 
over which he had any control should stand in the way of your 
good.” 

“ He is vefy kind — he is very good — he is< always so,” said 
Ellen. ** I love Mr. Van Brunt very much. He always was as 
kind to me as he could be.” 

They were silent for a few minutes, and Alice was looking out 
of the window again. The sun had set, and the colouring of all 
without was graver. Yet it was but the change from one beauty 
to another. The sweet air seemed still sweeter than before the 
sun went down. 

** You must be happy, dear Ellie, in knowing that 1 am. I am 
happy now. I enjoy all this, and 1 love you all, but I can leave 
it and can leave you — yes, both, — for I would seek Jesus I He 
who has taught me to love Him will not forsake me now. Good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all the days of my life, and 1 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. I thank Him 1 
Oh, I thank Him 1” 

Alice’s face did not belie her words, though her eyes shone 
through tears. 

“ Ellie, dear, you must love Him with all your heart, and live 
constantly in His presence. I know if you do He will make you 
happy in any event. He can always give more than He takes 
away. Oh, how good He is 1 and what wretched returns we 
make Him I 1 was miserable when John first went away to Don- 
caster ; 1 did not know how to bear it. But now, Ellie, I think 1 
can see it has done me good, and I can even be thankful for it. 
All things are ours, all things ; the world, and life, and death 
too.” • * 

** Alice,” said Ellen, as well as she could, “ you know what you 
were saying to me the other day ? ” 

“ About what, love ? ” 

** That about — you know, — that<chapte r — ^ 

“ About the death of Lazarus ? ” 

Yes. It has comforted me very much.” 

“ So it has me, Ellie. It has been exceeding sweet to me at 
different times. Come sing to me, — ‘ How firm a foundation.’ ” 

From time to time Alice led to this kind of conversation, both 
for Ellen's sake and her own pleasure. Meanwhile she made her 
go on with all her usual studies and duties ; and but for these 
talks Ellen would have scarce knpwn how to believe that it could 
be true which she feared. ^ 

The wedding of Miss Fordme and Mr. Van Brunt was a very 
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quiet one. It happened ai far too busy a time of year, and they 
were too cool calculators, and looked upon their union in much too 
business-like a point of view, to dream of such a wild thing as a 
wedding-tour, or even resolve upon so troublesome a thing as a 
wadding- party. Miss Fortune would not have left her cheese and 
butter-making to see all the New Yorks and Bostons that ever 
were built ; and she would have scorned a tnp to Randolph. And 
Mr. Van Brunt would as certainly have wished himself all the 
while back among his furrows and crops. So one day they were 
quietly married at home, the Rev. Mr. Clark having been fetched 
from Thirlwall for the purpose. Mr. Van Brunt would have pre- 
ferred that Mr. Humphreys should perform the ceremony ; but 
Miss Fortune was quite decided in favour of the Thirlwall gentle- 
man, and of course he it was. 

The talk ran high all over the country on the subject of this 
marriage, and opinions were greatly divided ; some congratulating 
Mr. Van Brunt on having made himself one of the richest land- 
holders “ in town ” by the junction of another fa^ farm to his own ; 
some pitying him for having got more than his match within doors, 
and “ guessing he*d missed his reckoning for once." , 

** If he has, then,” said Sam Larkens, who heard some of 
these condoling remarks, “it*s the first time in his life, 1 can 
tell you. If sfu ain’t a little mistaken, 1 wish 1 mayn’t get a 
month’s wages in a year to come. 1 tell you, you don’t know Van 
Brunt ; he’s as easy as anybody as long as he don’t care about 
what you’re doing ; but, if he once takes a notion, you can’t make 
him gee nor haw no more than you can our near ox Timothy when 
he’s out o* yoke, and he’^ as ugly a beast to manage as ever 
1 see when he ain’t yoked up. Why, bless you I there ha’n’t been 
a thing done on the farm this five years but just what he liked — 
sfie don’t know it. I’ve heerd her,” said Sam chuckling, — “ I’ve 
heerd her a telling him how she wanted this thing done, and 
t’other, and he’d just not say a word and go and do it right t’other 
way. It’ll be a wonder if somebody ain’t considerably startled in 
her calculations afore summer’s out.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 

ONB LESS IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD, 

Shf* enjoys inre peace for evermore, 

Ai weather-beaten ship arrived on happy shore. 

SpxNsxa. 

I T was impossible at first to make Mr. Humphreys believe that 
Alice was right in her notion about her health. The greatness 
of the evil was such that his mind refused to receive it, 
much as Ellen’s had done. His unbelief, however, lasted longer 



than hers. ConsUntiy with Alice as she was>and taHd^ to her 
on the subject^ Ellen slowly gave up the hope she had clung to ; 
though still, bending all her energies to the present pleasure and 
comfort of her adopted sister, her mind shrank from looking at the 
end. Daily and hourly, in every way, she strove to be what Alice 
said she was, a comfort to her, and she succeeded. Daily and 
hourly Alice’s look and smile and manner said the same thing 
over and over. It was Ellen’s precious reward, and in seeking to 
earn it she half the time earned another in forgetting herself. It 
was different with Mr. Humphreys. He saw much less of his 
daughter ; and when he was with her, it was impossible for Alice, 
with all her efforts, to speak to him as freely and plainly as she 
was in the habit of speaking to Ellen. The consequences were 
such as grieved her, but could not be helped. 

As soon as it was known that her health was failing, Sophia 
Marshman came and took up her abode at the parsonage. Ellen 
was almost sorry ; it broke up in a measure the sweet and peace- 
ful way of life she^ and Alice had held together ever since her own 
coming. Miss Sophia could not make a third in their conversations. 
But as Aljce’s strength grew less, and she needed more attendance 
and help, it was plain her friend’s being there was a happy thing 
for both Alice and Ellen. Miss Sophia was active, cheerful, un- 
tiring in her affectionate care, always pleasant in manner and 
temper ; a very useful person in a house where one was 
ailing. Mrs. Vawse was often there too, and to her Ellen 
clung, whenever she came, as to a pillar of strength. Miss 
Sophia could do nothing to help her; Mrs. Vawse could, a 
great deal. 

Alice had refused to write or allow others to write to her brother. 
She said he was just finishing his course of study at Doncaster ; 
she would not have him disturbed or broken off by bad news from 
home. In August he would be quite through ; the first of August 
he would be home. • 

Before the middle oi June, however, her health began to fail 
much more rapidly than she had counted upon. It became too likely 
that if she waited for his regular return at the first of August she 
would see but little of her brother. She at last reluctantly con- 
sented that Mrs. Chauncey should write to him ; and from that 
moment counted the days. ^ 

Her father had scarcely till now given up his old confidence 
respecting her. He came into her room one morning when j*ust 
about to set out for Carra-carra to visit one or two of his poor 
parishioners. 

“ How are you to-day, my daughter ? ” he asked tenderly. 

** Easy, papa, and happy^” said Alice. 

“You are looking better,” said he. “We shall have you weB 
again among us yet.” 

There was some sorrow for him in Alice’s smile, as she looked 
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ttp fit film aad answered, Yes, papa, in the land where the in* 
hi4>itants shall no more say ‘ I am sick.’ ” 

He kissed her hastily and went out 

almost wish 1 was in your place, Alice,” said Miss 
Sophia. hope 1 may be half as happy when my time 
comes."” 

^’What right have you to hope so, Sophia?” said Alice rather 
sadly. 

“ To be sure,” said the other, after a pause, you have been ten 
times as good as 1. I don’t wonder you feel easy when you look 
back and think how blameless your life has been.” 

** Sophia, Sophia ! ” said Alice, “ you know it is not that. 1 
never did a good thing in all my life that was not mixed and 
spoiled with eviL I never came up to the full measure of duty in 
any matter.” 

“ But surely,” said Miss Sophia, ** if one does the best one can, 
it will be accepted ? ” 

It won’t do to trust to that, Sophia. God’s law requires per- 
fection ; and nothing less than perfection will be received as pay- 
ment of its demand. If you owe a hundred dollars, and your 
creditor will not hold you quit for anything less than the whole 
sum, it is of no manner of signification whether you offer him ten 
or twenty.” 

** Why, according to that," said Miss Sophia, “ it makes no 
difference what kind of life one leads.” 

Alice sighed and shook her head. 

The fruit shows what the tree is. Love to God w/// strive to 
please Him — always." * 

“And is it of no use to strive to please Him ?” 

“ Of no manner of use, if you make that your /rus/.^ 

“ Well, I don’t see what one ts to trust t(^" said Miss Sophia, "if 
it isn’t a gpod life.” 

“ I will answer you,” said Alice, with a smile in which there was 
no sorrow, “in some words that 1 love very much, of an old 
Scotchman, 1 think, — * 1 have taken all my good deeds and all my 
bad, and have cast them together m a heap before the Lord ; and 
from them all 1 have fled to* Jesus Christ, and in Him alone 1 
have sweet peace.* ” 

Sophja was silenced for a minute by her look. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I don’t understand it ; that Is what 
George is always talking about ; but 1 can’t understand 
him.” 

“ I am Vdfy sorry you cannot,” said Alice gravely. 

They were both silent for a little while. 

“ If all Christians were like*you," said Miss Sophia, “ ] might 
think more about it ; but they are such a dull set ; there seems to 
be no Hfe nor pleasure among them.” 

Ahce thott^ht of these tines--* 
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** Their pleaiurei rite to thing! unseen. 

Beyond the bounds of time ; 

Where neither eyei nor ears have been, 

Nor thoughts of mortals climb.** 

“You judge," she said, “like the rest of the world, of that 
which they see not. After all, they know best whether they are 
happy. What do you think of Mrs. Vawse ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know what to think of her ; she is wonderful to me ; 
she is past my comprehension entirely. Don’t make her an 
example.” 

“No, religion has done that for me. What do you think of 
your brother ? ” 

“ George — he is happy — there Is no doubt of that ; he is the 
happiest person in the family, by ail odds ; but then I think he 
has a natural knack at being happy ; it is impossible for anything 
to put him out.” * 

Alice smiled and shook her head again. 

“ Sophistry, Sophia. WJiat do you think oi me 

“ I don’t see what reason you have to be anything but happy.” 

“ What have I to make me so ? ” 

Sophia was silent. Alice laid her thin hand upon hers. 

“ 1 am leaving all I love in this world. Should I be happy if I 
were not going to somewhat I love better ? Should I be happy if 
1 had no secure prospect of meeting with them again ?— -or if 1 
were doubtful of my reception in that place whither I hope to go 
to,” 

Sophia burst into tears. “ Well, 1 don’t know,” said she ; “ 1 
suppose you are right ; but *I don’t understand it.” 

Alice drew her face down to hers and whispered something in 
her ear. 

Undoubtedly Alice had much around as well as within her to 
make a declining life ffappy. Mrs. Vawse and Miss Marshman 
were two friends and nurses not to be surpassed, in their different 
ways. Margery’s motherly affection, her zeal, and her skill, left 
nothing for heart to wish in her line of duty. And all that 
affection, taste, and kindness, which abundant means could supply, 
was at Alice’s command. Still htT greatest comfort was Ellen. 
Her constant thoughtful care ; the thousand tender attentions, 
from the roses daily gathered for her table to the chapters she 
read and the hymns she sang to her ; the smile that often covered 
a pang ; the pleasant words and tone that many a time came 
from a sinking heart ; they were Alice’s daily and nightly cordial. 
Ellen had learned self-command in more than one school ; 
affection, as once before, was her powerful teacher now, and 
taught her well. Sophia openly confessed that Ellen was the 
best nurse ; and Margery, when nobody heard her, muttered 
blessings on the child’s head.^ 

Mr. Humphreys came in often to see his daughter, but never 
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Stayed long. It was plain he could not bear it. It might have 
been difficult too for Alice to bear, but she wished for her brother. 
She reckoned the time from Mrs. Chauncey’s letter to that when 
h6 might be looked for ; but some irregularities in the course of 
the post-office made it impossible to count with certainty upon 
the exact time of his arrival. Meanwhile her failure was very 
rapid.. Mrs. Vawse began to fear he would not arrive in time. 

The weeks of June ran out ; the roses, all but a few late kinds, 
blossomed and died. 

July came. 

One morning when Ellen went into her room, Alice drew her 
close to her and said, “You remember, Ellie, in the ‘Pilgrims 
Progress,* when Christiana and her companions w’ere sent to go 
over the ^river ? — I think the messenger has come for me. You 
mustn’t cry, love ; — listen — this is the token he seems to bring 
me, — ‘ I have loved thee with an everlasting love.* I am sure of 
it, Ellie, I have no doubt of it ; — so don’t cry Jor me. You have 
been my dear comfort — my blessing — we shall love each other in 
heaven, Elbe.” 

Alice kissed her earnestly several tinges, and then Ellen escaped 
from her arms and fled away. It was long before she could come 
back again. But she came at last ; and went on through all that 
day as she had done for weeks before. The day seemed long, 
for every member of the family was on the watch for John’s arrival, 
and it was thought his sister would not live to see another. It 
wore away ; hour after hour passed without his coming ; and the 
night fell. Alice showed no impatience, but she evidently wished 
and watched for him ; and Ellen, whose affection read her face 
and knew what to make of the look aj the opening door, — the eye 
turned towards the window, — the attitude of listening, — grew 
feverish w'ith her intense desire that she should be gratified 

From*molives*of convenience, Alice had moved upstairs to a 
room that John generally occupied when he was at home, directly 
over the -sitting-room, and with pleasant windows towards the 
east. Mrs. ‘Chauncey, Miss Sophia, and Mrs. Vawse were all 
there. Alice was lying quietly on the bed, and seemed to be doz- 
ing ; but Ellen noticed, after lights were brought, that every now 
and then she opened her eyes^nd gave an inquiring look round 
the room. Ellen could not bear it ; slipping softly out, she went 
downstairs and seated herself on the threshold of the glass door, 
as if by watching there she could be any nearer the knowledge of 
what she wished for. 

It was a perfectly still summer night. The moon shone brightly 
on the lawn and poured its rays over Ellen, just as it had 
done one well-remeihbered evening* near a year ago. Ellen’s 
thoughts went back to it. How like and how unlike ! All around 
was just the same as it had be&n then ; the cool moonlight upon 
the ^stant fields', the trees in the gap lit up, as then, the lawn a 



flood of brightness. But there was no happy party gathered &ere 
now ; they were scattered. One was away ; one a eottowfiil 
watcher alone in the moonlight ; one waiting to be gone where 
there is no need of moon or stars for evermore. Ellen almost 
wondered they could shine so bright upon those that had no heart 
to rejoice in them ; she thought they looked down coldly and un- 
feelingly upon her distress. She remembered the whip-poor-will ; 
none was heard to-night, near or far ; she was glad of it ; it^ould 
have been too much ; and there were no fluttering leaves ; the 
air was absolutely still. Ellen looked up again at the and 

stars. Ther shone calmly on, desoite the reproaches she cast 
upon them ; and as she still gazed up towards diem in their purity 
and steadfastness, other thoughts began to come into her head of 
that which was more pure still, and more steadfast. How long 
they have been shining, thought Ellen ; going on just the same 
from night to night and from year to year, as if they never would 
come to an end. But they wt// come to an end ; the time will come 
when they will stc/p shining, bright as they are ; and then, when 
they are all swept away, then heaven will be only begun; that 
will never^end ! never. Arid in a few years we who were so happy 
a year ago and are so sorry now, shall be all glad together there ; 
this will be all overl And then as she looked, and the tears 
sprang to her thoughts, a favourite hymn of Alice’s came to her 
remembrance. 

Ye start are but the shining daat 
Of my divine abode ; 

The pavements of those heavenly covrta 
Where 1 shall see my God. 

**The Father of eternal lights 

Shall there His beams display ; 

And not one moment’s darkness mix 
With that unvaried day,” 

“‘Not one moment’s darkness!* Oh,” thought little Ellen, 
** there are a great many here t ” Still gazing up at "the bright 
calm heavens, while the tears ran fast down her face, and fell 
into her lap, there came trooping through Ellen’s mind many of 
those words she had been in the habit of reading to her mother 
and Alice, and which she knew loved so well. 

** And there shall be no night there ; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them light ; and 
they shall reign for ever and ever. And there shall be no more 
curse, but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it ; and 
His servants shall serve Him ; and they shall see His face ; and 
His name shall be in their foreheads. And, God shall wipe aiiway 
all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither, shall there be any more pain : 
for the former things have passed away.” 




^ And if 1 go and prepare a place for yon, I Tvill come agarn and 
receive you unto myself ; that where 1 am, there ye thay be 
also.*’ ' 

While EUen was yet going over and over these precious things^ 
with a strong sense of their preciousness in all her throbbing grief, 
there came to her ear through the perfect stillness of the night the 
faint, far-oif, not-to-be-mistaken sound of quick-coming horse’s 
ftfCt, nearer and nearer every second. It came with a mingled 
pang of pain and pleasure, both very acute ; she rose instantly to 
her feet, and atood pressing her hand to her heart while the quick- 
measured beat of hoofs grew louder and louder, qntil it ceased at 
the very door. The minutes were few, but they were moments of 
intense bitterness. The tired horse stooped his head, as the rider 
flung himself from the saddle and came to the door where Ellen 
stoc^ fixed. A look asked, and a look answered, the question 
that lips could not speak. Ellen only pointed the way, and 
uttered the words, ** upstairs ; ” and John rushed thither. He 
checked himself, however, at the doQr of the room, and 
opened it and went in as calmly as if he had but come from a 
walk. But his caution was very needless. Alice, knew his step, 
she knew his horses step too well ; she had raised herself up and 
stretched out both arms towards him before he entered. In 
another moment they were round his neck, and she was supported 
in his. There war a long, long silence. 

“ Arc you happy, Alice ? ” whispered her brother. 

Perfectly, This was all I wanted. Kiss me, dear John.” 

As he did so, again and again, she felt his tears on her cheek, 
and put up her hands to his face to wipe them away ; kissed him 
then, and then once again laid her head on his breast. They 
remained so a little while wiihout stirring ; except that some 
whispers were exchanged too low for others to hear, and once 
more she raised her face to kiss him. A few minutes after, those 
who could Took saw his colour change ; he felt the arms unclasp 
their hold ; and as he laid her gently back on the pillow, they fell 
languidly down ; the will and the power that had sustained them 
were gone. Alice was gone ; but the depaiting spirit had left a 
ray of brightness on its earthly house ; there was a half smile on 
the sweet face, of most entire peace and satisfaction. Her brother 
looked for a moment, closed the eyes, kissed, once and again, the 
sweet lips, and left the room. 

Ellen saw him no more that night, nor knew how he passed it. 
For her, wearied with grief and excitement, it was spent in long, 
heavy slumber. From the pitch to which her spirits had been 
wrought by care, sorrow, and self-restraint, they now suddenly 
and completely, sank down ; naturally and happily, she lost aU 
sense of trouble in sleep. 

When sleep at last left her, and she stole downstairs into the 
•ilting-room in the morning, it was rather early. Nobody was 
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■dnii^ about the bouse but berselt It seoned deserted ; the 
old sitting-room looked empty and forlorn ; the stillness was 
oppressive. Ellen could not bear iu Softly opening the glass 
door, she went out upon the lawn, where everything was spark- 
ling in the early freshness of the summer morning. How could it 
look so pleasant without, when all pleasantness was gone from 
within ? It pressed upon Ellen’s heart. With a restless feeling 
of pain, she went on, round the comer of the house, and pacdd 
slowly along the road till she came to the footpath that led*up to 
the place on the mountain John had called the Bridge of the Nose. 
Ellen took that path, often travelled and much loved by her*; and 
slowly, with slow-dnpping tears, made her way up over moss wet 
with the dew, and the stones and rocks with which the rough way 
was strewn. She passed the place where Alice at first found her ; 
she remembered it well ; there was the very stone beside which 
they had kneeled together, and where Alice’s folded hands were 
laid. Ellen knelt down beside it again, and for a moment laid 
her cheek to the cold* stone while her arms embraced it, and a 
second time it was watered with tears. She rose up again quickly 
and went on her way, toiling up the steep path beyond, till she 
turned the edge of the mountain and stood on the old place where 
she and Alice that evening had watched the setting sun. Many 
a setting sun they had watched from thence ; it had been a 
favourite pleasure of them both to run up there for a few minutes 
before or after tea and see the sun go down at the far end of the 
long valley. It seemed to Ellen one of Alice’s haunts ; she 
missed her there ; and the thought went keenly home that there 
she would come with her no more. She sat down on the stone 
she called her own, and leaning her head on Alice’s, which was 
close by, she wept bitterly, yet nftt very long ; she was too tired 
and subdued for bitter weeping ; she raised her head again, and 
wiping away her tears, looked abroad over the beautiful lajad- 
scape. Never more beautiful than then. 

The early sun filled the valley with patches of light and shade. 
The sides and tops of the hills looking towards the east were 
bright with the cool brightness of the morning ; beyond and 
between them deep shadows lay. The sun could not yet look at 
that side of the mountain where Ellen sat, nor at the long reach 
of ground it screened from his view, strdtching from the mountain 
foot to the other end of the valley ; but to the left, between that 
and the Cat’s Back, the rays of the sun streamed through, 
touching the houses of the village, showing the lake, and making 
every tree and bam and clump of wood in the distance stand out 
in bright relief. Deliciously cool, both the air and the light, 
though a warm day was promised: The night had swept away aU 
the heat of yesterday. Now, the air was fresh with the dew and 
sweet from hayfield and meadow ; and the birds were singing like 
mad all around. There was no gnswering echo in the little 
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human heart that looked and listened Ellen loved all these 
^ things too well not to notice them even now ; she fcJt their full 
beauty ; but she felt it sadly. “ She will look at it no more I *• 
she said to herself. But instantly came an answer to her thought ; 
** Behold 1 create new heavens, ahd a new earth ; and the former 
shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. Thy sun shall no 
more go down ; neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; lor the 
Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourn* 
ing shall be ended'’ 

“ She is there now,” thought Ellen, ** she is happy, why should 
I be sorry for her ? I am not ; but oh 1 I must be sorry for my- 
self. Oh, Alice 1 dear Alice!” 

She wept ; but then again came sweeping over her mind the 
words with which she was so familiar, “ the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended ; ” and again with her regret mingled the conscious- 
ness that it must be for herself alone. And for herself, Can 1 
not trust Him whom she trusted ? ” she* thought. Somewhat 
soothed and more calm, she sat still looking down into the 
brightening valley or off to the hills that stretched ftway on either 
hand of it ; when up through the still air the sound of the little 
Carra-carra church bell came to her ear. It rang for a minute 
and then stopped. It crossed Ellen’s mind to wonder what it 
could be ringing for at that time of day ; but she went back to her 
rnusings and had entirely forgotten it, when again, clear and full 
through the stillness the sound came pealing up. 

“ One — two I ” 

Ellen knew now I It went through her very heart. 

It is the custom in the countjy to toll the church bell upon 
occasions of death of anyone tn the township or parish. A few 
strokes are rung by way of drawing attention ; these are followed 
after a little pause by a single one if the knell is for a man, or two 
for a woman. Then another shorl^pause. Then follows the 
number pf years the person has lived, told in short, rather slow 
strokes, as one would count them up. After pausing once more 
the tolling begins, and is kept up for some time ; the strokes 
following in slow and sad succession, each one being permitted 
to die quite away before another breaks upon the ear. 

Ellen had been told of this custom, but habit had never made 
it familiar. Only once she had happened to hear this notice of 
death given out, and that was long ago ; the bell could not be 
heard at Miss Fortune’s house. It came upon her now with all 
the force of novelty and surprise. As the number of the years of 
Alice’s life was sadly told out, every stroke was to her as if it fell 
upon a raw nerve. Ellen hid her face in her lap and tried to keep 
from counting, but she could not ; and as the tremulous sound of 
the last of, the twenty •f6ur died away upon the air, she was 
shuddering from head to foot • A burst of tears relieved ber when 
the sound ceased. 
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Jost then a voice close beside her said low, as if the speaker 
might not trust its higher tones, 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help ! ” 

« How differently thtU sound struck upon Ellen’s ear 1 With an 
Indescribable air of mingled tenderness, weariness, and sorrow, 
she slowly rose from her seat and put both her arms round the 
speaker’s neck. Neither said a word ; but to Ellen the arm that 
held her was more than all words ; it was the dividing line between 
her and the world, on this side everything, on that side nothing. 

No word was spoken for many minutes. 

My dear Ellen,” said her brother softly, ** how came you 
here?” 

** I don’t know,” whispered Ellen, there was nobody there — 1 
couldn’t stay in the house." 

Shall we go home now ? ” 

Oh yes — wheneve'- you please.” 

But neither moved yet. Ellen had raised her head ; she still 
stood with her arm upon her brother’s shoulder ; the eyes of both 
were on the scene before them ; the thoughts of neither. He 
presently spoke again. 

“ Let us tpr to love our God better, Ellie, the less we have left 
to love in this world ; that is His meaning — let sorrow but bring 
us closer to Him. Dear Alice is well — she is well, and if we are 
made to suffer, we know and we love the hand that has done it, do 
we not, Ellie?” 

Ellen put her hands to her face ; she thought her heart would 
break. He gently drew her to a seat on the stone beside him, and 
still keeping his arm round her, slowly and soothingly went on — 

** Think that she is happy ; think that she is safe ; think that 
she is with that blessed One whose face we seek at a distance, 
satisfied with his likeness instead of wearily struggling with sin ; 
think that sweetly and easily she has got home ; and it is our home 
too. We must weep, because we are left alone ; but for her ‘ I 
heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord ’ ! ” 

As he spoke in low and sweet tones, Ellen’s tears calmed and 
stopped ; but she still kept her hands to her face. 

** Shall we go home, Ellie?” said her brother after another 
silence. 

She rose up instantly and said yes. But he held her still, and 
looking for a moment at the tokens of watching and grief and care 
in her countenance, he gently kissed the pale little face, adding a 
word of endearment which almost broke Ellen’s hf.art again. Then 
taking her hand they went down the .mountain together. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 


THOSE THAT WERE LEFT. 

I have teen angelt by the tick one*t pillow ; 

There wat the toft tone and ^e toundlett tread, 

Where tmitten heartt were* drooping like the willow, 

They ttood ** between the living and the dead.*’ 

Unknown. 

T he whole Marshman family arrived to-day from Ventnor ; 
some to see Alice’s lovely remains, and all to follow them 
to the grave. The parsonage could not hold so many ; 
the two Mr. Marshmans, therefore, with Major and Mrs. Gillespie, 
made their quarters at Thirlwall. Margery’s hands were full 
enough with those that were left. 

In the afternoon, however, she found time for a visit to the room, 
room. She was standing at the foot of the bed, gazing on the 
sweet face she loved so dearly, when M&. Chauncey and Mrs. 
Vawse came up for the same purpose. All three stood some time 
in silence. * 

The bed was strewn with flowers, somewhat singularly dis- 
posed. Upon the pillow, and upon and about the hands which 
were folded on the breast, were scattered some of the rich late 
roses, roses and rose buds, strewn with beautiful and profuse care- 
lessness. A single stem of white lilies lay on the side of the bed ; 
the rest of the flowers, a large quantity, covered the feet, seeming 
to have been flung there without any attempt at arrangement. 
They were of various kinds, chosen however with exquisite taste 
and feeling. Beside the roses^ there were none that were not 
either white or distinguished for their fragrance. The de- 
licate white verbena, the pure feverfew, mignonette, sweet 
geranium, white myrtle, the rich-scented heliotrope, were mingled 
with the late blossoming damask ait^ purple roses ; no yellow 
flowers, no purple, except those mentioned ; even the flaunting 
petunia, 'though white, had been left out by the nice hand that had 
culled.them. But the arranging of these beauties seemed to have 
been little more than attempted ; though indeed it might be 
questioned whether the finest art could have bettered the effect of 
what the overtasked hana of affection had left half done. Mrs. 
Chauncey, however, after a while began slowly to take a flower or 
two from the foot and place them on other parts of the bed. 

“ Will Mrs. Chauncey pardon my being so bold,” said Margery 
then, who had looked on with no pleasure while this was doing ; 
” but if she had seen when those dowers were put there, it wouldn’t 
be her wish, 1 aih sure it wouldn^ be her wish, to stir one of them.” 

Mrs. Chauncey’s hand, which was stretched out for a fourth, drew 
iNick. 
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^ Why, who put them there ? ” she a^ed 

"Miss Ellen, ma’am.** 

"Where IS Ellen?" 

" 1 think she is sleeping, ma*am. Poor child I she’s the most 
wearied of us all with sorrow and watching,** said Margery, 
weeping. 

" You saw her bring them up, did you ?** 

" 1 saw her, ma’am. Oh, will I ever forget it as long as I live 1 " 

" Why ? ” said Mrs. Chauncey gently. 

" It’s a thing one should have seen, ma’am, to understand. 1 
don’t know as 1 can tell it well.” 

Seeing, however, that Mrs. Chauncey still looked her wish, 
Margery went on, half under her breath. 

" Why, ma’am, the way it was, 1 had come up to get some linen 
out of the closet, for I had watched my time ; Mrs. Chauncey sees, 
1 was afeared of finding Mr. John here, and I knew that he was 
lying down just then, so ” 

"Lying down, was he?” said Mrs. Vawse. “I did not know 
he had taken any rest to-day.” 

** It was vcvy little he took, ma’am, indeed, though there was 
need enough, I am sure ; he had been up with his father the live* 
long blessed night. And then the first thing this morning he was 
away after Miss Ellen, poor child 1 wherever she had betaken 
herself to ; 1 happened to see her before anybody was out, going 
round the comer of the house, and so 1 knew when he asked me 
for her.” 

"Was she going after flowers //ien f ” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

" Oh, no, ma’am, it was a long time after ; it was this morning 
some time. 1 had come up to the linen closet, knowing Mr. John 
was in his room, and 1 thought S was safe ; and 1 had just taken 
two or three pieces on my arm, you know, ma’am, when somehow 
I forgot myself, and forgot what 1 had come for, and leaving what 
1 should ha’ been a doing, I was standing there, looking out this 
way at the dear features 1 never thought to see in death — and 1 
had entirely forgotten what I was there for, ma’am jr— when 
1 heard Miss Ellen’s little footstep coming softly upstairs. I 
didn’t want her to catch sight of me just then, so I had just 
drew myself back a bit, so as I could see her without her see* 
ing me back in the closet where I was.o But it had like to have 
got the better of me entirely, ma’am, when I see her come in with 
a lap full of them flowers, and looking so as she did too I but with 
much trouble I kept quiet. She went up and stood by the side of 
the bed, just where Mrs. Chauncey is standing, with her sweet, 
sad little face — it’s the hardest thing to see a child’s face look so 
— and the flowers all gathered up in her frock. 4 was odd to see 
her, she didn’t cry — not at all — only once 1 saw her brow wrinkle, 
but it seemed as if she had a mind not to, for she put her hand up 
to her fact and held it a little, and then she b^an to take out the 
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flowers one by one, and she'd lay a rose here and a rose-bod 
there and so ; and then she went round to the other side and laid 
the lilies, and two or three more roses there on the pillow. But I 
' could see all the while it was getting too much for her ; I see very 
soon she wouldn't get through ; she just placed two or three more, 
and one rose there in that hand, and that was the last I could 
see it working in her face ; she turned as pale as her lilies all at 
once, and just tossed up all the flowers out of her frock on the 
bedfoot there — that's just as they fell — and down she went on her 
knees, and her face in her hands on the side of the bed. I thought 
no more about my linen," said Margery, weeping — “ 1 couldn't do 
anything but look at that child kneeling there, and her flowers — 
and all beside her she used to call her sister, and that couldn’t be 
a sister to her no more ; and she’s without a sister now to be sure, 
poor child 1 

She has a brother, unless I am mistaken,” said Mrs. Chauncey, 
when she could speak. « 

“ And that's just what I was going to tell you, ma'am. She had 
been there flve or ten minutes without moving, o^ more — 1 am 
sure I don't know how long it was, I didn’t think how time went 
— when the first thing I knew I heard another step, and Mr. John 
came in. 1 thought, and expected, he was taking some sleep ; 
but I suppose,” said Margery, sighing, “ he couldn't rest. I knew 
his step, and just drew myself back farther. He came just where 
you are, ma’am, and stood with his arms folded a long time look- 
ing. I don't know how Miss Ellen didn’t hear him come in ; but, 
however, she didn’t ; and they were both as still as death, one on 
one side and the other on the other side. And I wondered be 
didn’t see her ; but her white dress and all — and I suppose he had 
no thought but for one thing. 1 knew the first minute he did see 
her, when he looked over and spied her on the other side of the 
bed ; 1 see his colour change ; and then his mouth took the look 
it always did whenever he sets himself <o do anything. He stood 
-a minute, and then he went round and knelt down beside of her, 
and softly took away one of her hands from under her face, and 
held it in both of his own, and then he made such a prayer 1 Oh,” 
said Margery, her tears falling fast at the recollection, “ 1 never 
heard the like 1 1 never did. He gave thanks for Miss Alice, and 
he had reason enough to be sure, and for himself and Miss Ellen 

wondered to hear him I and he prayed for them too, and others 
—and — oh, I thought I couldn’t stand and hear him ; and I was 
afeared to breathe the whole time, lest he would know I was there. 
It was the beautifullest prayer 1 did ever hear, .or ever shall, how- 
ever.” ^ , 

And how did Ellen behave?” said Mrs. Chauncey, when she 
could speak. 

“ She didn’t stir, nor make the least motion nor sound, till he 
had done, and spoke to her. Tlfiey stood a little while then, and Mr. 
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John put the rest of the flowers up there round her hands and the 
pillow — Miss Ellen hadn’t put more than half-a-dozen ; I noticed 
how he kept hold of Miss Ellen’s hand all the time. 1 heard her 
begin to tell him how she didn’t finish the flowers, and he told her, 
* 1 saw it all, Ellie,’ he said ; and he said, * it didn’t want finish- 
ing.* I wondered how he should see it, but 1 suppose he did, 
however. / understood it very well. They went away downsufirs 
after that.” 

He is beautifully changed,” said Mrs. Vawse. 

** 1 don’t know, ma’am,” said Margery, ** I’ve heard that said 
afore, but I can’t say as I ever could see it. He always was the 
same to me — always the honourablest, truest, noblest — my hus- 
band says he was a bit fiery, but 1 never could tell that the one 
temper was sweeter than the other ; only everybody always did 
whatever Mr. John wanted, to be sure ; but he was the perfectest 
gentleman, always.” 

** 1 have not seen either Mr. John or Ellen since my mother 
came,” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“No, ma’afh,” said Margery, “they were out reading under 
the trees for a long time ; and Miss Ellen came in the kitchen 
way a little while ago and went to lie down.” 

“ How is Mr. Humphreys ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 can’t tell you, ma’am ; he is worse than anyone knows 
of, I am afraid, unless Mr. John ; you will not see him, ma’am ; 
he has not been here once, nor don’t mean to, 1 think. It will 
go hard with my poor master, I am afraid,” said Margery, weep- 
ing. “Dear Miss Alice said Miss Ellen was to take her place; 
but it would want an angel to do that.” 

“ Ellen will do a great deal,” said Mrs. Vawse ; Mr. 
Humphreys loves her well now, I know.” 

“ So do 1, ma’am, I am sure ; and so does everyone : but 
still ” 

Margery broke off her sentence and sorrowfully went .down- 
stairs. Mrs. Chauncey moved no more flowers. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day Margery came softly into 
Ellen’s room. 

“Miss Ellen, dear, you are awake, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, Margery,” said Ell*n, sitting up on the bed ; “ come in. 
What is it?” 

“ 1 came to ask Miss Ellen if she cou/d do me a great favour ; 
there’s a strange gentleman come, and nobody has seen him yet, 
and it don’t seem right. He has been here this some time.” 

“ Have you told Mr. John ?” 

“No, Miss Ellen ; he’s in thb library with my master ; and 
somehow I dursn’t go to the door; mayhap 4hey wouldn’t be 
best pleased. Would Miss Ellen mind telling Mr. John of the 
gentleman’s being here ? ” , • 

EUen would mind it very much, there was np doubt of that | 
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Mtffgery could baldly have ^sked her to put a greater force upon 
herself ; she did not say sa 

^ You are sure he is there, Margery ? ” 

I am sure, Miss Ellen. I am very sorry to disturb you ; but 
if you wouldn't mind-*l am ashamed to have the gentleman left 
to himself so long.'' 

** I'M do it, Margery.’ 

She got up, slipped on her shoes, and mechanically smoothing 
her hair, set off to the library. On the way she almost repented 
her willingness to oblige Margery ; the errand was marvellously 
disagreeable to her. She had never gone to that room except 
with .\lice ; never entered it uninvited. She could hardly make 
up her mind to knock at the door. But she had promised ; it must 
be done. 

The first fearful tap was too light to rouse any mortal ears. At 
the second, though not much better, she heard someone move, and 
John opened the door. Without waiting to J;tear her speak he 
immediately drew her in, very unwillingly on her part, and led 
her silently up to his father. The old gentleman was sitting in 
his great study-chair with a book open at his side. Ihle turned 
from it as she came up, took her hand in his and held it for 
a few moments without speaking. Ellen dared not raise her 
eyes. 

**My little girl,” said he very gravely, though not without a 
tone of kindness too, “ are you coming here to cheer my loneli- 
ness ? ” 

Ellen in vain struggled to speak an articulate word ; it was im- 
possible ; she suddenly stooped down and touched her lips to the 
hand that lay on the arm of the chaiij^ He put the hand tenderly 
upon her head. 

**God bless you," said he, ** abundantly, for all the love you 
showed Cbme — if you will — and be, as far as a withered 

heart will let you, all that she wished. All is yours — except what 
will be buHed with her.” 

Ellen was awed and pained very much. Not because the words 
and manner were sad and solemn ; it was the /one that distressed 
her. There was no tearfulness in it ; it trembled a little ; it 
seemed to come indeed fron^a withered heart. She shook with 
the effort she made to control herself. John asked her presently 
what she had come for. 

“A gentleman,” said Ellen — “ there's a gentleman a 
stranger ” 

He went immediately out to see him, leaving her standing there. 
Ellen did not know whether to go tQo or stay, she thought from 
‘his not taking her with him he wished her to stay ; she stood 
doubtfully. Presently she heard steps coming back along the hall 
— steps of two persons — the door opened, and the strange gentle- 
ipan eaiae ia. Np stranger to Ellen ! she knew him in a moment ; 
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It was her M friend, her friend of the boat^-^Mb George Marsh- 
man. 

Mr. Humphreys rose up to meet him, and the two gentlemen 
■hook hands in silence. Ellen had at first shrunk out of the wa^y 
to the other side side of the room, and now when ^he saw an 
opportunity she was going to make her escape, but John gently 
detained her ; and she stood still by his side, though with a kind 
of feeling that it was not there the best place or time for her old 
friend to recognise her. He was sitting by Mr. Humphreys and 
for the present quite occupied with him. Ellen thouj^ht nothing 
of what they were saying ; with eyes eagerly fixed upon Mr. 
Marshman she was reading memory’s long story over again. The 
same pleasant look and kind tone that she remembered so well 
came to comfort her in her first sorrow — the old way of speaking, 
and even of moving an arm or hand, the familiar figure and face ; 
how they took Ellen’s thoughts back to the deck of the steam-boat, 
the hymns, the talks ; the love and kindness that led and 
persuaded her so ^ithfully and effectually to do her duty ; it vras 
all present again ; and Ellen gazed at him as at a picture of the 
past, forgetting for the moment everything else. The same love 
and kindness were endeavouring now to say something for Mr. 
Humphrey’s relief ; it was a hard task. The old gentleman heard 
and answered, for the most part briefly, but so as to show that his 
friend laboured in vain ; the bitterness and hardness of grief were 
unallayed yet. It was not till John made some slight remark 
that Mr. Marshman turned his head that way ; he looked for a 
moment in some surprise, and then said, his countenance lighten- 
ing, “Is that Ellen Montgomery?” 

Ellen sprang across at that word to take his outstretched hand. 
But as she felt the wel 1- re m ciphered grasp of it, and met the whole 
look the thought of which she had tieasured up for years, it was 
too much. Back as in a flood to her heart, seemed to come at 
once all the thoughts and feelings of the time since then ; the 
difference of this meeting from the joyful one she had so often 
pictured to herself ; the sorrow of that time mixed with the sorrow 
now ; and the sense that the very hand that had wipeci those first 
tears away was the one now laid in the dust by dfath. All 
thronged on her heart at once ; and it was too much. She had 
scarce touched Mr. Marshman’s hand when she hastily withdrew 
her own, and gave way to an ovcrwM'.elming burst of sorrow. It 
was infectious. There was such an utter absence of all bitterness 
or hardness in the tone of «.his grief ; there was so touching an 
expression of submission mingled with it, that even Mr. 
Humphreys was overcome. Ellen was not the only subdued 
weeper there ; not the only one wnose tears came from a broken- 
up heart. For a few minutes *the silence of sthled sobs was in the 
jToom, till Ellen recovered enough to make her escape ; and then 
the colour of sorrow was lightened, in one breast at least 
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^Brother/' said Mr. Humphreys, "I can hear you now better 
than I could a little while ago. I had almost forgotten that God 
is good. ' Light in the darkness ’ ; I see it now. That child has 
gjven nie a lesson.” 

Ellen did not know what had passed around her, nor what had 
followed her quitting the room, put she thought when John 
came to the tea-table he looked relieved. If his general kindness 
and tandemess of manner towards herself have been greater 
than usual, she might have thought it was that night ; but she 
only thought he felt better. 

Mr. Marshman was not permitted to leave the house. He was 
a great comfort to everybody. Not himself overburdened with 
sorrow, he was able to make that effort for the good of the rest, 
which no one yet had been equal to. The whole family, except 
Mr. Humphreys, were gathered together at this time ; and his 
grave, cheerful, unceasing kindness matlc that by far the most 
comfortable meal that had been taken. It was exceeding grateful 
to Ellen to see and hear him, from the old remembrance as well as 
the present effect. And he bad not lorgotten his old kindness for 
her ; she saw it in his look, his words, his voice, sho^m in every 
way ; and the feeling that she had got her old hi end again and 
should never lose him now gave her more deep pleasure than 
anything else could possibly have done at that time. His own 
family, too, had not seen him in a long time, so his presence was 
a matter of general satisfaction. 

Later in the evening Ellen was sitting beside him on the sofa, 
looking and listening — he was like a piece of old music to her — 
when John came to the back of the sofa and said he wanted to 
speak to her. She went with him to the other side of the room. 

“ Elbe,” he said in a low voice, “ J think my father would like 
to hear you sing a hymn ; do you think you could ? ” 

Ellen looked up, with a peculiar mixture of uncertainty and 
resolution m her countenance, and said yes. 

** Not if it will pain you too much, and not unless you think you 
can surely go through with it, Ellen,” he said gently. 

“ No,” said Ellen ; “ 1 will try.” 

** Will it not give you too much pain ? do you think you can ? ” 

« No — I will try," she repeated. 

As she went along the hall«he said and resolved to herself that 
she would do it. The library was dark ; coming from the light 
Ellen at first could see nothing. John placed her in a chair, and 
went away himself to a little distance, where he remained per- 
fectly still. She covered her face with her hands for a minute, 
and prayed for strength ; she was afraid to try. 

Alice and her brq^her were remaijcable for beauty of voice and 
utterance. The latter Ellen had in part caught from them ; in 
the former she thought herself greatly inferior. Perhaps she 
underrated htsself ; her voice, though not indeed powerful, was 



low and swee^ and very daari and the entiie iimplidty and 
feeling with which she sang hymns was more effectoal than any 
higher qualities of tone and compass. She had been very much 
accustomed to sing with Alice » who excelled in beautiful truth 
and simplicity of expression ; listening with delight, as she had 
often done, and often joining with her, Ellen hi^ caught some- 
thing of her manner. 

She thought nothing of all this now ; she had a trying task to 
go through. Sing ! — then, and there ! And what should she 
sing ? All that class of hymns that bore directly on the subject 
of their sorrow must be left on one side ; she hardly dared think 
of them. Instinctively she took up another class, that without 
baring the wound would lay the balm close to it. A few minutes 
of deep stillness were in the dark room ; then very Low, and in 
tones that trembled a little, rose the words — 

** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believerU ear ; 

It sqothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 

And drives away his fear.” 

The trer.jble in her voice ceased, as she went on-> 

<<lt makes the wounded spirit whole, 

And calms the troubled breast ; 

Tis manna to the hungry soul, 

And to the weary, rest. 

" Him my prayers acceptance gala, 

Although with sin defiled ; 

Satan accuses me in vain, 

And I am owned a child. 

** Weak is the efiurt of my heart, 

And cold my warmest thought, 

But when I see Thee as Thou art, 
ril praise Thee as I ought, 

“Till then*l would Thy love proclaim 
With every laboring breath ; 

And may the music of Thy name 
Refresh my soul in death.” 

Ellen paused a minute. There was not a sound to be heard in 
il.e room. She thougnt of the hymn, ** Loving Kindness but 
the tune, and the spint of the words, was too lively. Her mother’s 
favourite, “Tis my happiness below,” but Ellen could not venture 
that ; she strove to forget it as fast as possible. She sang, 
clearly and sweetly as ever now — 

“Hark my soul, lx is the Lord, , 

Tis thy Saviour, hear His word ; 

Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 

* Say, poor tinner, lov’kt thou Mtf 
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• delivered thee when bound, 

And when bleeding healed thy wound ; 

Sought thee wandering, ict thee rights 
Turned thy darknesa into light. 

** * Can a mother's tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare! 

Yea — sh» may forgetful be, 

Yet will 1 remember thee. 

** ‘ Mine is an unchanging loYe ; 

Higher than the heights above. 

Deeper than the depths beneath, 

Free and faithful, strong as death. 

** ‘Thou shalt see My glory soon, 

When the work of life is done, 

Partner of My throne shalt be, 

Say, poor sinner, iovest thou Me?* 

•• ‘Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my love is Weak and faint ; 

Yet I love Thee and adore. 

Oh for grace to love Thee more I •• 

Ellen’s task was no longer painful, but most delightful. She 
hoped she was doing some good ; and that hope enabled her, after 
the first trembling beginning, to go on without any difficulty. She 
was not thinking of herself. It was very well she could not see 
the effect upon her auditors. Through the dark her eyes could 
only discern a dark figure stretchea upon the sofa and another 
standing by the mantel-piece. The room was profoundly still, 
except when she .was singing. The choice of hymns gave her the 
greatest trouble. She thought of “ Jcrusal^em, my happy home,” 
but it would not do ; she and Alice had too often sung it in strains 
of joy. Happily came to her mind the beautiful, 

“?%ow firm a foundation, ye salnti of the Lord,” etc. 

She went through all the sei^n long verses. Still, when Ellen 
paused at the end of this, the breathless silence seemed to invite 
her to go on. She waited a minute to gather breath. The 
blessed words had gone down into her very*heart ; did they ever 
seem half so sweet before ? She was cheered and strengthened, 
and thought she could go through with the next hymn, though it 
had been much loved uid often used, both by her mother and 
Alice. 

“ Jctu, lover of nsy toul, 

•Lot me to Thy boiom fiy, 

While the billows nHr me coil, 

WMie the tempset still is nigh. 
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me, O my Saviour, hide. 

Till the itorm of liie be past 
Safe into the haven guide,— 

0 receive my soul at laet 1 

** Other refuge have I none, 

H.ings my helpiegs soul on Thee-i— 

Leave, ah 1 leave me not alone I 
Still support and comfort me. 

All my trust on Thee is stayed, 

All my help from Thee I bring 
Cover my defenceless head, 

'Neath the shadow of Thy wing. 

•*Thou, O Christ, art all 1 want ; 

More than all in Thee 1 find ; 

Raise the fallen, cheer the faint. 

Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 

Jtfrt and holy is Thy name, 

1 am all unrighteousness ; 

Vile and full of sin 1 am, 

Thou art full of truth and grace.** 

Still silence ; “ silence that spoke 1 ” Ellen did not know what 
it said, except that her hearers did not wish her to stop. Her 
next was a favourite hymn of them all. 

** What are these in bright array,’* etc. 

Ellen had allowed her thoughts to travel too far along with the 
words, for in the last lines her voice was unsteady and faint. She 
was fain to make a longer^ pause than usual to recover herself. 
But in vain ; the tender nerve was touched ; there was no stilling 
its quivering. 

“ Ellen,” said Mr. Humphreys then after a few minutes. She 
rose and went to the sofa. He folded her close to his breast. 

“ Thank you, my child,” he said presently ; “ you have been a 
comfort to me. Nothing but a choir of angels could have been 
sweeter.” 

As Ellen went away back through the hall her tears almost 
choked her ; but for all that there Vas a strong throb of pleasure 
at her heart. 

I have been a qomfort to him,” she repeated. ** Oh, dear 
Alice 1 so 1 wiiL” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TUB LITTLE SPIRIT THAT HAUNTED THB BIO HOUSBt 

A child no more!— a maiden now— 

A graceful maiden with a gentle brow ; 

A cheek tinged lightly, and a dove-like eye, 

And all hearts blest her as she pastes by. 

Mart Howrrr. 

T he whole Marshman family returned to Ventnor im- 
mediately after the funeral, Mr. George excepted ; he 
stayed with Mr. Humphreys over the Sabbath, and 
preached for him ; and much to every one’s pleasure lingered 
still a day or two longer ; then he was obliged to leave them. 
John also must go back to Doncaster for a fewnveeks ; he would 
not be able to get home again before the early part of August. 
For the month between and as much longer indeed as possible, 
Mrs. Marshman wished to have Ellen at Ventnor ; assuring her 
that it was to be her home always whenever she chose to make it 
so. At first neither Mrs. Marshman nor her daughter would take 
any denial ; and old Mr. Marshman was fixed upon it But Ellen 
begged with tears that she might stay at home and begin at once, 
as far as she could, to take Alice’s ptac^. Her kind friends insisted 
that it would do her harm to be left alone for so long, at such a 
season. Mr. Humphreys at the best of times kept very much to 
himself, and now he would more than ever ; she would be very 
lonely. “ But how lonely he will be i# I go away ! ” said Ellen : 
“ I can’t go.” Finding that her heart was set upon it, and that it 
would be a real gnef to her to go to Ventnor, John at last joined 
to excuse her ; and he made an arrangement with Mrs. Vawse 
instead that she could come and stay with Ellen at the parsonage 
till he came' back. This gave Ellen great satisfaction ; and her 
kind Ventnor friends were obliged unwillingly to leave her. 

The first few days after John’s departure were indeed sad days 
— ^very sad to every one ; it could not be otherwise. Ellen 
drooped miserably. She had, however, the best possible 
companion in hec old Swi^s friend. Her good sense, her steady 
cheerfulness, her firm principle, were always awake for Ellen’s 
good, ever ready to comfort her, to cheer her,* to prevent her from 
giving undue way to sorrow, to urge her to useful exertion. 
Affection and gratitude, to the living and the dead, gave powerful 
aid to these efforts, l^llen rose up in 4he morning and lay down 
at night witli the present pressing wish to do and be for the ease 
and comfort of her adopted farther and brother all that it was 
possible for her. . Very soon, so soon as she could rouse herself to 
anything, she began, to turn over in \itr mind all manner of ways 




smd means for this end. And In {general, whatever AIio6 would 
have wished, what John did wish, was law to her. 

** Margery,” said Ellen one day, I wish you wQuld tell me all 
the things Alice used to do ; so that I may begin to do them, you 
know, as soon as 1 can.” 

, “What things, Miss Ellen?” 

“ I mean, the things she used to do about the house, or^to help 
you, don’t you know? all sorts of things. I want to know 
them all, so that I may do them as she did. 1 want to very 
much.” 

“Oh, Miss Ellen, dear,” said Margery, tearfully, “you are too 
little and tender to do them things ; Pd be sorry to see you, 
indeed I ” 

“Why no, I am not, Margery,” said Ellen; “don’t you know 
how I used to do at Aunt Fortune’s ? Now tell me — please, dear 
Margery. If I can’t do it, I won’t, you know.” 

“ Oh, Miss Ehen, she used to see to various things about the 
house ; I don’t know as 1 can tell ’em all directly ; some was to 
help me t and some to please her father or Mr. John, if he was at 
home ; sne thought of everyone before herself, sure enough.” 

“ Well what, Margery ? what are they ? Tell me all you can 
remember.” 

“Why, Miss Ellen, for one thing, she used to go into the 
library every morning to put it in order, and dust the books and 
papers and things ; in fact, she took the charge of that room 
entirely ; 1 never went into it at all, unless once or twice in the 
year, or to wash the windows.” 

Ellen looked grave ; she thought with herself there might be a 
difficulty in the way of her, taking this part of Alice’s daily duties ; 
she did not feel that she had the freedom of the library. 

“ And then,” said Margery, “ she used to skim the cream for 
me, most mornings, when I’d be busy ; and wash up the break- 
fost things.” 

Oh, I forgot all about the breakfast things ! ” exclaimed Ellen, 
“ how could 1 ? I’ll do them, to be sure, after ' this. I never 
thought of them, Margery. And I’ll skim the cream too.” 

“ Dear Miss Ellen, 1 wouldn’t want you to ; I didn’t mention it 
for that, but you was wishing nje tell you — I don’t want you to 
trouble your dear littie head about such work. It was more the 
thoughtfulness that cared about me than the help of all she could 
do, though that wasn’t a little ; I’ll get along well enough 1 ” 

“ But 1 should like to, it would make me happier ; and don’t 
you think / want to help you too, Margfery ? ” 

“ The Lord bless you, Miss Ellen,” said Margery, In a sort of 
desperation, setting down one iron and taking up* another^ “ dop’t 
talk in that way or you’ll upset me entirely. I ain’t a bit better 
than a child,” said she, her tears falling fost on the sheet she was 
hurriedly ironing. 
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* What else, dear Margery?** said Ellen, presently, "Tell me 
what else?” 

“Well, Miss Ellen,*’ said Margery, dashing away the water 
fibn^ either eye, " she used to look over the clothes when they 
went up from the wash ; and put them away ; and mend them if 
there was any places wanted mendixtg.” 

" L» am afoid I don’t know how to manage that,”* said Ellen 
very gravely. " There is one thing I can do, I can darn stock- 
ings very nicely ; but that’s only one kind of mending. 1 don’t 
know much about the other kinds.” 

"Ah well, but sAa did, however,” said Margery, searching in 
her basket of clothes for some particular pieces. "A beautiful 
mender she was, to be sure t Look here, Miss Ellen, just see 
that patch — ^the way it is put on — so evenly by a thread all round ; 
and the stitches, see — and see the way this rent is darned down ; 
oh, that Was the way she did everything ! ” 

" I can’t do it so,” said Ellen, sighing, “ bijt I can learn ; that 
I can do. You will teach me, Margery, won’t you ? ” 

" Indeed, Miss Ellen, dear, it’s more than I can myself ; 
but I will tell you who will ; and that’s Mrs. Vawse. *I am think- 
ing it was her she learned of fn the first place, — ^but I ain’t certain. 
Anyhow, she’s a first-rate hand.” 

** Then I’ll get her to teach me,” said Ellen ; " that will do very 
nicely. And now, Margery, what else ? ” 

" Oh, dear. Miss Ellen, — I don’t know, — there was a thousand 
little things that I’d only recollect at the minute ; she’d set the 
table for me when my hands was uncommon full ; and often she’d 
come out and make some little thing for the master when 1 
wouldn’t have the time to do the sajpe myself ; and I can’t tell — 
one can’t think of those things but just at the minute. Dear Miss 
Ellen, I’d be sorry indeed to see you a trying your little hands to 
do all that she done.” 

" Never mind, Margery,” said Ellen, and she threw her arms 
round the kind old woman as she spoke. " I won’t trouble you — 
and you won’t be troubled if I am awkward about anything at 
first, will ^ou ? ” 

Margery could only throw down her holder to return most 
affectionately as well as respectfully Ellen’s caress, and press a 
very hearty kiss upon her forehead. 

Ellen next went to Mrs. Vawse to beg her help in the mending 
and patching line. Her old friend was vepy glad to see her take 
up anything with interest, and readily agreed to do her best in the 
matter. So some old clothes were looked up ; pieces of linen, 
cotton, and flannel gathered together ; a large basket found to 
hold all these rags 6f shape and no shape ; and for the next week 
or two Ellen was indefatigable. She would sit making vain 
endeavours to grange a large linen patch properly, till her cheeks 
were burning with excitement ; and bend over a dam, doing her 
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^ best to make invisible stitches, till Mrs. Vawse was obliged to 
assure her it was quite unnecessary to take mu^Jk pains. 

Taking pains, however, is the sure way to success. Ellen could 
not rest satisfied till she had equalled Alice’s patching and darn* 
ing ; and though, when Mrs. Vawse left her, she had not quite 
reached that point, she was bidding fair to do so in a little while. 

In other things she was more at home. She could skin» milk 
well enough, and immediately began to do it for Margery. She 
at once also took upon herself the care of the parlour cupboard 
and all the things in it, which she well knew nad been Alice’s 
office ; and thanks to Miss Fortune’s training, even Margery was 
quite satisfied with her neat and orderly manner of doing it Ellen 
begged her when the clothes came up from the wash, to show her 
where everything went, so that for the future she might be able 
to put them away ; and she studied the shelves of the linen closetf 
and the chests of drawers in Mr. Humphrey’s room, till she almost 
knew them by he^. As to the library, she dared not venture. 
She saw Mr. Humphreys at meals and at prayers,— only then. 
He had neyer asked her to come into his study since the night 
she sang to him, and as for Aer aslyng — ^nothing could have been 
more impossible. Even when he was out of the house, out by the 
hour, Ellen never thought of going where she had not been 
expressly permitted to go. 

When Mr. Van Brunt informed his wife of Ellen’s purpose to 
desert her ser\Mce and make her future home at the parsonage, 
the lady’s astonishment was only less than her indignation, the 
latter not at all lessened by learning that Ellen was to become 
the adopted child of the house. For a while her words of dis- 
pleasure were poured forth in a torrent ; Mr. Van Brunt mean- 
time saying very little, and standing by Hke a steadfast rock that 
the waves dash not She declared that this was “ the 

cap-sheaf of Miss Humphreys’ doings ; she might have been wise 
enough to have expected as much ; she w'ouldn’t have been such 
a fool if she had 1 This was what she had let Ellen g^o’ there for ! 
a pretty return I ” But she went on. “ She wondered who they 
thought they had to deal with ; did they think she was going to 
let Ellen go in that way ? sAd had the first and only right to her ; 
and Ellen had no more business toego and give herself away than 
one of her oxen ; they would find it out, she ^guessed, pretty 
quick; Mr. John and all ; she’d have her back in no timet” 
What were her thoughts and feelings, when after having spent her 
breath she found her husband quietly opposed to this conclusion, 
words cannot tell, //er words could not ; she was absolutely 
dumb, till he had said his say ; and then, appalled by the serenity 
of his manner, she left indignation on one side for the present and 
began to argue the matter. But Mr. Van Brunt coolly said he 
had promised ; she might get as* many helps ^s she liked, he 
would pay for them and welcome ; but Ellen would have to stay 
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where she was. He had promised Miss Alice ; and he wouldn't 
break his word “ for kings, lords, and commons.” A most extra- 
ordinary expletive for a good Republican, — which Mr. Van Brunt 
had probably inherited from his father and grandfather. What 
can waves do against a rock? The whilom Miss Fortune dis- 
dained a struggle which must end in her own contusion, and 
wiselj' kept her chagrin to herself, never even approaching 
the subject afterwards, with him or any other person. Ellen 
had left the whoje matter to Mr. Van Brunt, expecting a storm 
and not wishing to share it Happily it all blew over. 

As the month drew to an end, and indeed long before, Ellen's 
thoughts began to go forward eagerly to John coming home. 
She had learned by this time how to mend clothes ; she had 
grown somewhat wonted to her new round of little household 
duties ; in everything else the want of him was felt. Study 
flagged ; though, knowing what his wish would be, and what her 
duty was, she faithfully tried to go on with it. • She had no heart 
for riding or walking by herself. She was lonely ; she was 
sorrowful , she was weary ; all Mrs. Vawse’s pleasant society was 
not worth the mere knowledge that he was in the house ; she 
longed for his coming. 

He had written what day they might expect him. But when it 
came Ellen found that her feeling had changed ; it did not look 
the bright day she had expected it would. Up to that time she 
had thought only of herself ; now she remembered what sort of a 
coming home this must be to him ; and she dreaded almost as 
much as she wished fur the moment of his arrival. Mrs. Vawse 
was surprised to see that her face was sadder that day than it had 
been for many past ; she could not ifnderstand it. Ellen did not 
explain. It was late in the day before he reached home, and her 
anxious watch of hope and fear for the sound of his horse's feet 
grew very painful. She busied herself with setting the tea-table ; 
it was all done ; and she could by no nlbans do anything else. 
She could npt go to the door to listen there ; she remembered too 
well the last time ; and she knew he would remember it. 

He cante at last. Ellen’s feelings had judged rightly of his, for 
the greeting was without a word on either side ; and when he left 
the room to go to his father^ it was very, very long before he 
came back. And it seemed to Ellen for several days that he was 
more grave and talked less than even the last time he had been 
at home. She was sorry when Mrs. Vawse proposed to leave 
them. But the old lady wisely said they would all feel bcttei 
when she was gone ; and it was so. Truly as she was respected and 
esteemed, on^ all sides, it was felt a relief by every one of the 
* family when she went back to her mountain top. They were left 
|o themselves ; they saw wha^ their numbers were ; there was no 
restraint upon dooks, words, or silence. Ellen saw at once that 
tjie gentlemen felteasier, that wasf enough to make her sa The 
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extreme oppression that had grieved and disappointed her the 
first few days after John’s return, gave place to a softened 
gravity ; and the household fell again into all its old ways ; oh^y 
ftiat upon every brow there was a chastened air of sorrow, in 
everything that was said a tone of remembrance, and that a little 
figure was going about where Alice’s used to move as mistress of 
the house. 

Thanks to her brother, that little figure was an exceeding busy 
one. She had, in the first place, her househoM duties, in dis- 
charging which she was perfectly untiring. From the cream 
skimmed for Margery, and the cups of coffee poured out every 
morning for Mr. Humphreys and her brother, to the famous 
mending which took up often one half of Saturday, whatever she 
did was done with her best diligence and care ; and from love lo 
both the dead and the living, Ellen’s zeal never slackened. 
These things, however, filled but a small part of her time, let her 
be as particular as t*he would ; and Mr. John effectually hindered 
her fiom being too particular. He soon found plenty for both her 
and himself to do. 

Not that they ever forgot or tried to forget Alice; on the 
contrary. They sought to remember her, humbly, calmly, hope- 
fully, thankfully. By diligent performance of duty, by Christian 
faith, by conversation and prayer, they s^trove to do this ; and 
after a time succeeded. Sober that winter was, but it was very 
far from being an unhappy one. 

John,” said Ellen one day, some time after Mrs. Vawse had 
left them, “ do you think Mr. Humphreys would let me go into his 
study every day when he is out, to put it in order and dust the 
books ? ” • 

“ Certainly. But why does not Margery do it ? ” 

She does, 1 believe, but she never used to ; and 1 should like 
to do it very much if 1 was sure he would not dislike it. I would 
be careful not to distuib anything ; I would leave everything just 
as I found it.” , 

** You may go when you please, and do what you please there, 
EUic.” 

But I don’t like to — 1 couldn’t without speaking to him first ; 
I should be afraid he would come *back, and find me there, and 
he might think 1 hadn’t had leave.” 

** And you wish nu to speak to him, is that it ? Cannot you 
muster resolution enough for that, Ellie ? ” 

Ellen was satisfied, for she knew by his tone he would do what 
she, wanted. 

“Father,” said John, the* next morning <at breakfast, “Ellen 
wishes to take upon herself the daily care of your study, but she is 
afraid to venture without being assured it will please you to see 
her there.” . 

The old gentleman laid his Sand affectionately on Ellen’s head. 
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and told her she was welcome to come and go when she would ; 
the whole house was hers. 

ne grave kindness and tenderness of the tone and action 
spoiled Ellen’s breakfast. She could not look at anybody nor 
hold up her head for the rest of the time. 

As Alice had anticipated, her brother was called to take charge 
of a ^church at Randolph, and at the same time another more 
distant was offered him. He refused them both, rightly judging 
that his place for the present was at home. But the call from 
Randolph being<pressed upon him very much, he at length agreed 
to preach for them during the winter ; riding thither for the pur- 
pose every Saturday, and returning to Carra-carra on Monday. 

As the winter wore on, a grave cheerfulness stole over the 
household. Ellen little thought how much she had to do with it. 
She never heard Margery tell her husband, which she often did 
with great affection, “ that that blessed child was the light of the 
house,” and those who felt it the most said nothing. Ellen was 
sure, indeed, from the way in which Mr. Humphreys spoke to her, 
looked at her, now and then laid his hand on her head, and 
sometimes, very rarely, kissed her forehead, that he Icfved her and 
loved to see her about ; and that her wish of supplying Alice’s 
place was in some little measure fulfilled. Few as those words 
and looks were, they said more to Ellen than whole discourses 
would from other people ; the least of them gladdened her heart 
with the feeling that she was a comfort to Inm. But she never 
knew how much. Deep as the gloom still over him was, Ellen 
never dreamed how much deeper it would have been but for the 
little figure flitting round and filling up the vacancy ; how much 
he reposed on the gentle look of affection, the pleasant voice, the 
watchful thoughtfulness that never fefl anything undone that she 
could do for his pleasure. Perhaps he did not know it himself. 
She was not sure he even noticed many of the little things she 
daily did or tried to do for him. Always silent and reserved, he 
was more so now than ever ; she saw him little, and very seldom 
long at a tkne, unless when they were riding to church together ; 
he was always in his study or abroad. But the trifles she thought 
he did not see were noted and registered, and repaid with all the 
affection fie had to give. 

As for Mr. John, it nevtr came into Ellen’s head to think 
whether she was a comfort to him ; he was a comfort to hery she 
looked at it in quite another point of view^ He had gone to his 
old sleeping-room upstairs, which Margery had settled with her- 
self he would make his study ; and for that he had taken the 
sitting-room. This was Ellen’s study too, so she was constantly 
with him ; and of the quietest she thought her movements would 
have to be. 

What are you stepping so softly for ? ” said he, one day catch- 
ing her hand ks she was passing pear him. 
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"You were busy— I thought you were busy,’’ said ElleiL 

"And what then?” 

" 1 was afraid of disturbing you." 

" You never disturb me,” said he ; " you need not fear It. Sttp 
as you please, and do not shut the doors carefully. 1 see you and 
hear you ; but withput any disturbance.” 

Ellen found it was so. But she was an exception to the 
general rule ; other people disturbed him, as she had one or two 
occasions of knowing. 

Of one thing she was perfectly sure, whatever he might be 
doing, that he saw and heard her ; and equally sure that if any- 
thing were not right she should sooner or later hear of it. But 
this was a censorship Ellen rather loved than feared. In the 
first place, she was never misunderstood ; in the second, however 
ironical and severe he might be to others, and Ellen knew, he 
could be both when there was occasion, he never was either to 
her. With great j)lainness always, but with an equally happy 
choice of time and manner, he either said or looked what he 
wished her to understand. This happened indeed only about 
comparative trifles ; to have seriously displeased him, Ellen would 
have thought the last great evil tKat could fall upon her in this 
world. 

One day Margery came into the toqjq with a paper in her 
hand. 

“ Miss Ellen,” said she in a low tone, " here is Anthony Fox 
again — he has brought another of his curious letters that he wants 
to know if Miss Ellen will be so good as to write out for him once 
more. He says he is ashamed to trouble you so much.” 

Ellen was reading, comfortably ensconced in the comer of the 
wide sofa. She gave a glance, a most ungratifled one, at the very 
original document in Margery’s hand. Unpromising it certainly 
looked. 

“Another ! Dear me ! I wonder if there isn’t somebody else 
he could get to do it for him, Margery ? I think 1 have had my 
share. You don’t know what a piece of work it is to copy out one 
of those scrawls. It takes me ever so long in the firrt place to 
find what he has written, and then to put it so that anyone else 
can make sense of it — IVe got about enough of it* Don’t you 
suppose he could find plenty of other people to do it for 
him ? ” 

“ I don’t know, Miss Ellen, I suppose he could.” 

“Then ask him, do ; won’t you, Margery ? I’m so tired of it 1 
and this is the third one ; and I’ve got something else to do. Ask 
him if there isn’t somebody else he can get to do it ; if there isn’t, 
f will ; tell him I am busy.” ' 

Margery withdrew, and Ellen buried herself again in her book. 
Anthony Fox was a poor Inshman, whose uncouth attempts at a 
letter Ellen had once offered co write out and make straight for 
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him, upon hearing Margery tell of his lamenting that he could not 
make one fit to send home to his mother. 

Presently Margery came in again, stopping this time at the 
table which Mr. John had pushed to the iu aide of the room to 
get away from the fire. 

I beg your pardon, sir,” she said, ** I am ashamed to be so 
troublesome, but this Irish body, this Anthony Fox, has begged 
me, find I didn’t know how to refuse him, to come in and ask for 
a sheet of paper and a pen for him, sir, he wants to copy a letter, 
if Mr. John would be so good ; a quill pen, sir, if you please ; he 
cannot write with any other.” 

*• No," said John coolly. “ Ellen will do it” 

Margery looked in some doubt from the table to the sofa, but 
Ellen instantly rose up and with a burning cheek came forward 
and took the paper from the hand where Margery still held it. 

Ask him to wait a little while, Margery,” she said hurriedly. 
** I’ll do it as soon as I can, tell him in half an hour.” 

It was not a very easy nor quick job. Ellen worked at it 
patiently, and finished it well by the end of the half hour ; though 
with a burning cheek still ; and a dimness over her eyes frequently 
obliged her to stop till she could clear them. It was done, and she 
carried it out to the kitchen herself. 

The poor man’s thanks were very warm ; but that was not what 
Ellen wanted. She could not rest until she had got another word 
from her brother. He was busy ; she dared not speak to him ; 
she sat fidgeting and uneasy in the comer of the sofa till it was 
time to get ready for riding. She had plenty of time to make up 
her mind about the right and the wrong of her own conduct. 

During the ride he was just as usual, and she began to think he 
did not mean to say anything more On the matter. Pleasant talk 
and pleasant exercise had almost driven it out of her head, when 
as they were walking their borses over a level place, he suddenly 
began — 

“ By the by, you are too busy, Ellie,"” said he. “ Which of 
your studies shall we cut off ? ” 

“ P/ease^ Mr. John,” said Ellen, blushing, “ don’t say anything 
about that ! I was not studyifig at all — I was just amusing myself 
with a book — I was only selfish and lazy.” 

“ Onfy — 1 would rather yoif were too busy, Ellie.” 

Ellen’s eyes filled. 

1 was wrong,” she said, “ I knew it at the time, at least as 
soon as you spoke 1 knew it ; and a little before ; I was very 
wrong I ” 

And his keen eye saw that the confession was not out of compli- 
ment to him merely^ it came from the heart 

You are ‘right now,” he said, smiling. ** But bow aie your 
veins?” 

EUen’i heart was at rest agsUn, 




^ Oh t I forgot them,” said she gaily, " 1 was thinking of eome* 
thing else.” ^ 

“ You must not um when you are riding, unless you can contrive 
to manage two things at once ; and no more lose command of your 
horse than you would of yourself.” 

Ellen’s eye met his with all the contrition, affection, 
and ingenuousness that even he wished to see there ; and, they 
put their horses to the canter. 

This winter was in many ways a very precious one to Ellen. 
French gave her no trouble ; she was a clever arithmetician ; she 
knew geography admirably ; and was tolerably at home in both 
English and American history ; the way was cleared for the course 
of improvements in which her brother’s hand led and helped her. 
He put her into Latin ; carried on the study of natural philosophy 
they had began the year before, and which with his instructions 
was perfectly delightful to Ellen ; he gave her some works of 
stronger reading than she had yet tried, beside histories in French 
and English, and higher branches of arithmetic. These things 
were not crowded together so as to fatigue, nor hurried through so 
as to overload. Carefully and thoroughly she was obliged to put 
her mind through every subject th^y entered upon ; and just at 
that age, opening as her understanding was, it grappled eagerly 
with all that he gave her, as well from love to learning as from 
love to him. In reading, too, she began to take new and strong 
delight. Especially two or three new English periodicals, which 
John sent for on purpose for her, were mines of pleasure to Ellen* 
There was no fiction in them either ; they were as full of instruc- 
tion as of interest. At all times of the day and night, in her 
intervals of business, Ellen might be seen with one of these in her 
hand ; nestled among the cushions of the sofa, or on a little bench 
by the side of the fireplace in the twilight, where she could have 
the benefit of the blaze, which she loved to read by, as well as ever. 
Sorrowful remembrance^ were then flown, all things present were 
out of view, and Ellen’s face was dream ingly happy. 

It was well there was always somebody by who, whatever 
he might himself be doing, never lost sight of her. If ever Ellen 
was in danger of bending too long over her studies or indulging 
herself too much in the sofa-corner, ^she was sure to be' broken off 
to take an hour or two of smart exercise, riding or walking, or to 
recite some lesson (and their recitations were very lively things), 
or to read aloud or to .talk. Sometimes if he saw that she seemed 


to be drooping or a little sad, he would come and sit down by her 
side, or call her to his, find out what she was thinking about ; and 
then, instead of slurring it over, talk of it fairly and set it before 
her in such a light that it ^as impossible io think of it again 
gloomily, for that day at least. Sometimes he took other ways f 
but never when he was present allc>wed her long to look weary 
or sorrowful. He often read tether, and every day made her read 
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aloud to him. This Ellen disliked very much at first, and ended 
with as much liking it She had an a^O^able teacher. He 
taught her how to manage her voice and how to manage the 
'language ; in both which he excelled himself, and was determined 
that ^e should ; and besides this their reading often led to talking 
that Ellen delighted in. Always when he was making copies for 
he» she read to him, and once at any rate in the course of the day. 

Every day when the weather would permit, the Black Prince 
and the Brownie with their respective riders might be seen abroad 
in the country far and wide. In the course of their rides Ellen^s 
horsemanship was diligently perfected. Very often their turning- 
place was on the top of the Cat’s Back, and the horses had a rest 
and Mrs. Vawse a visit before they went down again. They had 
long walks too by hill and dale ; pleasantly silent or pleasantly 
talkative, all pleasant to Ellen t 

Her only lonely or. sorrowful time was when John was gone to 
Randolph. It began early Saturday morning, and perhaps ended 
with Sunday night ; for all Monday was hope and expectation. 
Even Saturday she had not much time to mope ; that was the day 
for her great week’s mending. When John was gone and her 
morning affairs were out of the way, Ellen brought out her work- 
basket, and established herself on the sofa for a quiet day’s 
sewing without the least fear of interruption. But sewing did not 
always hinder thinking. And then certainly the room did seem 
very empty, and very still ; and the clock, which she never heard 
the rest of the week, kept ticking an ungracious reminder that she 
was alone. Ellen would sometimes forget it in the intense interest 
of some nice little piece of repair which must be exquisitely done 
in a wristband or a glove ; and^then perhaps Margery would 
softly open the door and come in. 

“ Miss Ellen, dear, you’re lonesome enough ; isn’t there some- 
thing 1 can do for you ? I can’t rest for thinking of your being 
here all by yourself.** • 

“Olvnevcr mind, Margeiy,” said Ellen, smiling, “I am doing 
very well. I am living in hopes of Monday. Come and look 
here, Margery, how will that do ? Don’t you think 1 am learning 
to mend ? ” 

“ It’s beautiful. Miss EUen I I can’t make out how you’ve 
learned so quick. I’ll tell Mr. John some time who does these 
things for him.” 

“ No indeed, Margery, don’t you. P/eas^ not, Margery. I like 
to do it very much indeed, but I don’t want he should know it, nor 
Mr, Humphreys. Now you won’t, Margery, will you ? ” 

Miss Ellen, dear, I wouldn’t dp the least little thing as would 
be worrisome to y6u for the whole world. Aren’t you tired sitting 
here all alone ? ” 

** Oh, sometimes, a little,’^ said Ellen, sighing. " 1 can’t help 
that, you know.” • 
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** 1 fed it even out there in the kitchen,*’ said Margery ; ^ I 
fed it lonesome hearing the house so still ; I miss the want of Mr. 
John’s step up and down the room. How fond he is of walking so 
to be sure 1 How do you manage, Miss Ellen, with him makings 
his study here ? don’t you have to keep uncommon quiet ? ” 

No,” said Ellen, “ no quieter than I like. I do just as I have 
a mind to.” 

** 1 thought, to be sure,” said Margery, ** he would have taken 
upstairs for his study, or the next room, one or t’other ; he used 
to be mighty particular in old times ; he didn’t like to have any- 
body round when he was busy ; but I am glad he is altered 
however ; it is better for you, Miss Ellen, dear, though I didn’t 
know how you was ever going to make out at first.” 

Ellen thought for a minute, when Margery was gone, whether 
It could be that John was putting a force upon his liking for her 
sake, bearing her presence when he would rather have been with- 
out it. But she thought of it only a minute ; she was sure, when 
she recollected herSelf, that however it happened, she was no 
hindrance to him in any kind of work ; that she went out and 
came in, and, as he had said, he saw and heard her without any 
disturbance. Besides he had said so ; and that was enough. 

Saturday evening she generally contrived to busy herself in her 
books. But when Sunday morning came with its calmness and 
brightness, when the business of the week was put away, and 
quietness abroad and at home invited to recollection, then Ellen’s 
thoughts went back to old times, and then she missed the calm, 
sweet face that had agreed so well with the day. She missed her 
in the morning when the early sun streamed in through the empty 
room. She missed her at the breakfast-table, where John was not 
to take her place. On the ridk to church, where Mr. Humphreys 
was now her silent companion, and every tree on the road and 
every opening in the landscape seemed to call .A.lice to see jt with 
her. Very much she missed her in church. The empty seat be- 
side her, the unused hymn-book on the shelf, the waii^t of her 
sweet voice in the singing, oh, how it went to Ellen’s heart 1 And 
Mr. Humphreys’ grave, steadfast look and tone kept it in her 
mind ; she saw it was in his. Those Sunday mornings trifcd Ellen. 
At first they were bitterly sad ; her tears used to flow abundantly 
whenever they could unseen. Time koftened this feeling. 

While Mr. Humphreys went on to his second service in the 
Ullage beyond, Ellen stayed at Carra-carra, and tried to teach a 
Sunday-school. She determined as far as she could to supply be- 
yond the home circle the loss that was not felt only there. She 
was able, however, to gather together but her own four children 
whom she had constantly taught from the l:^ginning, and two 
others. The rest were scattered. After her lunch, which, having 
no companion but Margery, was now^a short one, Ellen went next 
to the two old women that Alice had been accustomed to attend for 
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the purpose of reading, and what Ellen called preaching. These 
poor old people had sadly lamented the loss of the faithful friend 
whose place they never expected to see supplied in this world, and 
'whose kindness had constantly sweetened their lives with one great 
pleasure a week. Ellen felt afraid to take so much upon herself, 
as to try to do for them what Alide had done ; however, she re- 
solved ; and at the very first attempt their gratitude and joy far 
oveipaid her for the effort she had made. Practice, and the 
motive she had, soon enabled Ellen to remember and repeat faith- 
fully the greater part of Mr. Humphreys’ morning sermon. Read- 
ing the Bible to Mrs. Blockson was easy ; she had often done 
that ; and to repair the loss of Alice’s pleasant comments and 
explanations, she bethought her of her “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” To 
her delight the old woman heard it greedily, and seemed to take 
great comfort in it ; often referring to what Ellen had read before, 
and begging to hear such a piece over again. Ellen generally 
went home pretty thoroughly tired, yet feeling happy ; the pleasure 
of doing good still far overbalanced the pains. 

Sunday evening was another lonely time ; Ellen spent it as best 
she could. Sometimes with her Bible and prayer, and then she 
ceased to be lonely ; sometnnes with so many pleasant thoughts 
that had sprung up out of the employments of the morning that 
she could not be sorrowful ; sometimes she could not help being 
both. In any case, she was very apt when the darkness fell to 
take to singing hymns ; and it grew to be a habit with Mr. 
Humphreys when he heard her to come out of bis study and lie 
down upon the sofa and listen, sui!'<*ring no light in the room but 
that of the fire. Ellen never was better pleased than when her 
Sunday evenings were spent sq. She sang with wonderful 
pleasure when she sang for him ; and she made it her business to 
fill her memory with all the beautiful hymns she ever knew or 
could find, or ihat he liked particularly. 

With the first opening of her eyes on Monday morning came 
the thought, ** John will be at home to-day ! ” That was enough 
to carry Ellen pleasantly through whatever the day might bring. 
She generally kept her mending of stockings for Monday morn- 
ing, because with that thought in her head she did not mind 
anything. She had no visitsjrom Margery on Monday ; but Ellen 
sang over her work, sprang about with happy energy, and 
studied her Hardest; for John, in what he expected her to do^ 
made no calculations for work of which he knew nothing. 
He was never at home till late in the day ; and when Ellen 
had done all she had to do, and set the supper-table with 
punctilious care, and a face of busy^happiness it would have been a 
pleasure to see, if there had been anyone to look at it, she would 
take what happened to be the favourite book and plant herself near 
the glass door ; like a very epicure, to enjoy both the present and 
the future at bnce. Even then the present often made her forget 
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the future ; she would be lost in her book, perh^ hunting the 
elephant in IndisL or fighting Nelson’s battles over again, and the 
first news she would have of what she had set herself ^ere to watch 
for would be the click of the door>lock or a tap on the glass, fiar 
the horse was almost always left at the farther door. Back then 
she came, from India or the Nile ; down went the book ; Ellen 
had no more thought but for what was before her. 

For the rest of that evening the measure of Ellen’s happihess 
was foil. It did not matter whether John were in a talkative or a 
thoughtful mood ; whether he spoke to her and looked at her or 
not ; it was pleasure enough to feel that he was tnere. She was 
perfectly satisfied merely to sit down near him, though she did not 
get a word by the hour together. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

'tHE GUARDIAN ANOELi 

No in all the welkin was no clouiL 

Chauces, 

O NE Monday evening, John, being tired, was resting in the 
corner of the sofa. The silence had lasted a long time. 
Ellen thought so, and standing near, she by-and-by put 
her hand gently into one of his, which be was thoughtfully passing 
through the locks of his hair. Her hand was clasped immediately, 
and, quitting his abstracted look, he asked what she had been 
doing that day ? Ellen’s thoughts went back to toes of stockings 
and a long rent in her dress ; ^she merely answered, smiling, that 
she had been busy. 

Too busy. I’m afraid. Come round here and sit down. . What 
have you been busy about ? ” 

Ellen never thought of trying to evade a question of his. She 
coloured and hesitated. He did not press it any further. 

“ Mr. John,” said Ellen, when the silence seemed to have set in 
again, “ there is something I have been wanting to ask you this 
great while " 

“Why hasn’t it been asJSse ^/ this grbat while?” 

“1 didn’t quite like to. 1 didn’t know what you would say 
to it” 

“ I am sorry I am at' all terrible to you, Ellie.” 

“Why, you are notl” said Ellen, laughing; “how you talk!' 
But I don’t much like to ask people things.” 

“1 don’t know about that^” said he, smiling; “my memory 
rather seems to say that you ask things prett/ often.” 

“Ah, yes^those things ; but I mean, 1 don’t like to ask things 
when I am not quite sure how people will take it” 
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** You are right, certainly, to hesitate when you are doubtful in 
such a matter; but it is best not to be doubtful when 1 am 
'concerned.” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “ I wish very much — 1 was going to ask— 
if you would have any objection* to let me read one of your 
sermons?” 

** None in the world, Ellie,” said he, smiling ; ** but they have 
never been written yet.” 

“Not written I” 

“ No ; there is all I had to guide me yesterday.” 

^ “ A half sheet of paper 1 and only written on one side I Oh, 1 
can make nothing of this. What is /Ais t Hebrew ? ” 

“Shorthand.” 

“ And is that all ? I cannot understand it,” said Ellen, sighing 
as she gave back the paper. 

“ What if you were to go with me next time ? They want to 
see you very much at Ventnor.” • 

“ So do I want to sec them,” said Ellen ; “ very much indeed." 

“ Mrs. Marshman sent a most earnest request by me that you 
would come to her the next*lime I go to Randolph.” 

Ellen gave the matter a very serious consideration, if one might 
judge by her face. 

“ What do you say to it ? ” 

“ 1 should like to go — very much,” said Ellen slowly, “ but ^ 

“ But you do not think it would be pleasant ? ” 

“ No, no,” said Ellen laughing, “ 1 don’t mean that ; but I think 
1 would rather not.” 

“Why?” 

Oh, 1 have some reasons.” * 

“ You must give me very good ones, or 1 think I shall overrule 
your decision, Ellie.” 

“ I have very good ones— plenty of t^em — only ” 

A glance, somewhat comical in its keenness, overturned Ellen’s 
hesitation. 

“ I have indeed,” said she, laughing, “ only 1 did not want to 
tell you. The reason why I didn’t wish to go was because I 
thought I should be missec^ You don’t know how much I miss 
you,” said she, with tears in her eyes. 

“That is what 1 was afraid ot Your reasons make against you, 
EUie.” 

“ 1 hope not. I don’t think they ought.” 

“ But, Ellie, I am very sure my father would rather miss you 
once or twice than have you want what would be good for you.” 

“ I know that*l 1 am sure of that I but that don’t alter my 
feeling, you know. And besides — that isn’t all.” 

“ Who else will miss you ? ” 

Ellen’s quids looked seemed to say that he knew too much 
already, ana that she did not wish him to know more. He did 
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not repeat the question, but Ellen felt that her secret was no 
longer entirely her own. 

‘‘And what do you do, Ellie, when you feel lonely?” he went^ 
on presently. 

Ellen’s eyes watered at the, tone in which these words were 
spoken ; she answered, “ Different things.” 

“ The best remedy for it is prayer. In seeking the face of our 
best Friend we forget the loss of others. That is what 1 try, 
Ellie, when I feel alone. Do you try it ? ” said he softly. 

Ellen looked up ; she could not well speak at thdt moment. 

“ There is an antidote in tliat for every trouble. You know who 
said, ‘ He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst.* ** 

“ It troubles me,” said he, after a pause, “ to leave you so much 
alone. 1 don’t know that it were not best to take you with me 
every week.” 

“ Oh, no 1 ” said Ellen, “ don’t think of me. I don’t mind it 
indeed. 1 do not always feel so— sometimes ; but I get along 
very well ; and 1 would rather stay here, indeed 1 would. 1 am 
always happy as soon as Monday monnng comes.” 

He rose up suddenly, and began to walk up and down the room. 

“ Mr. John ^** 

“What, Ellie?” 

“ 1 do sometimes seek His face very much when I cannot find it." 

She hid her face in the sofa cushion. He was silent a few 
minutes, and then stopped his walk. 

“There is something wrong then with you, Ellie,” he said 
gently. “ How has it been through the week ? If you can let 
day after day pass without remembering your best Friend, it may 
be that when you feel the want you will not readily find Him. 
How is it daily, Ellie ? is seeking His face your first concern ? do 
you give a sufficient time faithfully to your Bible and prayer ? ” 

Ellen shook her head ; no words were possible. He took up his 
walk again. The silence had lasted a length of time, and he was 
still walking when Ellen came to his side and laid her hand on 
his arm. * 

“ Have you settled that question with your conscience^ Ellie ? ” 

She weepingly answered yes. They walked a few turns up and 
down. 

“ Will you promise me, Ellie, that every day when it shall be 
possible, you will give an hour a/ least to this business — what- 
ever else may be done or undone ? ” 

Ellen promised ; and then with her hand in his they continued 
their walk through the room tiV Mr. Humphreys and the servants 
came in. Her brother’s prayer that night Ellen lievef forgot. 

No more was said at diat time about her going to Ventnor. 
But a week or two after, John smilingly told her to get all her 
private affairs arranged, and to let her fnends know they need , 
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not expect to tee her the next Sunday, for that he was going to 
take her with him. As she saw he had made up his mind, Ellen 
'said nothing in the way of objecting ; and now that the decision 
was taken from her was really very glad to go. She arranged every* 
thing, as he had said ; and was ready Saturday morning to set off 
with a very light heart 

They went in the sleigh. In a happy, quiet mood of mind, 
Ellen enjoyed everything exceedingly. She had not been to 
Ventnor in several months ; the change of scene was very gratefuL 
She could not help thinking, as they slid along smoothly and 
swiftly over the hard-frozen snow, that it was a good deal 
pleasanter, for once, than sitting alone in the parlour at home with 
her work-basket Those days of solitary duty, however, had pre- 
pared her for the pleasure of this one ; Ellen knew that, and was 
ready to be thankful for everything. Throughout the whole way, 
whether the eye and mind silently indulged in roving, or still 
better loved talk interrupted, that as it oftgn did, Ellen was in a 
state of most unmixed and unruffled satisfaction. John had not 
the slightest reason to doubt the correctness of his judgment in 
bringing her. He went in but a moment at Ventnor, and leaving 
her there, proceeded himself to Randolph. 

Ellen was received as a precious lending that must be taken the 
greatest care of and enjoyed as much as possible while one has 
it. Mrs. Marshman and Mrs. Chauncey treated her as if she had 
been their own child. Ellen Chauncey overwhelmed her with 
joyful caresses, and could scarcely let her out of her arms by 
night or by day. She was more than ever Mr. Marshman’s pet ; 
but indeed ahe was wrll petted by all the family. It was a very 
happy visit • 

Even Sunday left nothing to wish for. To her great joy not 
only Mrs. Chauncey went with her in the morning to hear her 
brother (for his church was ,not the one the family attended), but 
the carriage was ordered in the afternoon also ; and Mrs. 
Chaundey and her daughter and Miss Sophia went with her again. 
When they returned Miss Sophia, who bad taken a very great 
fancy to her, brought her into her own room and made her lie 
down with her upon the bed, though Ellen insisted she was not tired. 

Well you ought to be, if you are not,” said the lady. ” 1 am. 
Keep away, l^llen Chauncey, you can’t be anywhere without talking. 
You can live without Ellen, for half-an-hour, can’t ye ? Leave us 
a little while in quiet.” * 

Ellen fnr her part was quite willing to be quiet But Miss 
Sophia was not sleepy, and it soon appeared had no intention of 
being silent herself. 

** Well, how do you like your brother in the pulpit ? ” she began. 

** I like him anywhere, ma’am,” said Ellen, with a very un- 
equivocal sipile. 

** 1 thought would have come here with you last night ! it It 
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very mean of him t He never comes near ns ; he always goes to 
some wretched little lodging or place in the town there-~always ; 
never so much as looks at Ventnor, unless sometimes he may stop, 
for a minute at the door." 

** He said he would come here to-night,” said Ellen. 

** Amazing condescending of him ! However, he isn’t like any- 
body else ; I suppose we must not judge him by common ruJjM. 
How is Mr. Humphreys, Ellen ? ” 

** I don’t know, ma’am,” said Ellen, ** it is hard to tell ; he 
doesn’t say much. I think he is rather more cheerful — if anything 
— >than I expected he would be.” 

** And how do you get along there, poor child I with only two 
such grave people about you 1 ” 

“ I get along very well, ma’am,” said Ellen, with what Miss 
Sophia thought a somewhat curious smile. 

“ I believe you will grow to be as lober as the rest of them,” said 
she. “ How does Mr. John behave ?” 

Ellen turned so indubitably curious a look upon her at thi^that 
Miss Sophia half laughed and went on. 

Mr. Humphreys was not always as silent and reserved as he 
Is now ; I remember him when he was different ; though I don’t 
think he ever was much like his son. Did you ever hear 
about it ? ” 

About what, ma’am ? ” ' 

** Oh, about coming to this country ; what brought him to 
Carra-carra ? ” 

No, ma’am.” 

•‘ My father, you see, had come out long before, but the two 
families had been always very intimate in England, and it was 
kept up after he came away, he was a particular friend of an 
elder brother of Mr. Humphreys ; his estate and my grandfather’s 
lay very near each other ; and besides, there were , other tilings 
that drew them to each o^er ; he married my aunt, for one. My 
hither made several joume3rs back and forth in the course of 
years, and so kept up his attochment to the whole family, you 
know ; and he became very desirous to get Mr. Humphreys over 
here — this Mr. Humphreys, you know. He was the younger 
brother— younger brothers in England generally have little or 
nothing ; but you don’t know anything about that, Ellen. He 
hadn’t anything then but his living, and that was k small one ; 
he had some property left him though, just before he came to 
America.” 

But Miss Sophia” — Ellen hesitated — “are you sure they 
would like 1 should here all this?” 

“ Why^yes, child I— of course they would ; everybody knows it 
Some things made Mr. Humphreys as willing to leave England 
about that time as my father was to have him. An excelleiit 
dtuation was offered him in one ctf the best instituticois herct and 



ht came out That’s about — let me see — 1 was just twelve yean 
old and Alice was one year younger. She and 1 were just like 
sisters always from that time. We lived near together, and saw 
'each other every day, and our two families were just like one. But 
they were liked by everybody. Mrs. Humphreys was a very fine 
person — ^very ; oh very I I never &aw any woman I admired more. 
Her death almost killed her husband ; and 1 think Alice — I don’t 
know — there isn’t the least sign of delicate health about Mr. 
Humphreys nor Mr. John — not the slightest — nor about Mrs. 
Humphreys either. She was a very fine woman 1 ” 

** How long ago did she die ? ” said Ellen. 

“Five — six, seven — seven years ago. Mr. John had been left 
in England till a little before. Mr. Humphreys was never the same 
after that. He wouldn’t hold his professorship any longer ; he 
couldn’t bear society ; he just went and buried himself at Carra- 
carra. That was a little s^tef we came here.” 

How much all this interested Ellen 1 She was glad, however, 
when Miss Sophia seemed to have talked herself out, for she wanted 
very much to think over John’s sermon. And as Miss Sophia 
happily fell into a dose soon after, she had a long quiet time for 
it, till it grew dark, and Ell^n Chauncey, whose impatience could 
hold no longer, came to seek her. 

John came in the evening. Ellen’s patience and politeness were 
severely tried in the course of it ; for while she longed exceedingly 
to hear what her brother and the older members of the family 
were talking about — animated, delightful conversation she was 
sure — Ellen Chauncey detained her in another part of the room ; 
and for a good part of the evening she had to bridle her impati- 
ence, and attend to what she did ^ot care about. She did it, and 
Ellen Chauncey did not suspect it ; and at last she found means 
to draw both her and herself near the larger group. But they 
seemed to have got through what they were talking about ; there 
was a lull. Ellen waited ; and hoped tjiey would begin again. 

**Yoii had a full church this afternoon, Mr. John,” said Miss 
Sophia. • 

He bpwed gravely. 

** Did, you Imow whom you had among your auditors? the— — 

and were there ; ” naqiing some distinguished strangers in 

the neighbourhood. 

I think I saw them.” 

** You * ftiink ’ you did 1 Is that an excess of pride or an excess 
of modesty ? Now do be a reasonable creature, and confess that 
you are not insensible to the pleasure and honour of addressing 
sych an audience ! ” * 

Ellen saw something like a flash of contempt for an instant in 
his face, instantly succeeded by a smile. 

** Honestly, Miss Stqihia,.! was much more interested in an old 
woman tharisat at the foot of tbe pslpit stairs.” 
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*‘That old thing 1 ” said Miss Sophia. 

** 1 saw her,’^ said Mrs. Chauncey ; poor old creature t she 
seemed most deeply attentive when I looked at her.” 

“ 1 saw her,” cried Ellen Chauncey, “ and the tears were* 
running down her cheeks several times.” 

** I didn’t see her,” said Ellen Montgomery, as John’s eye met 
hers. He smiled. 

“ But do you mean to say,” continued Miss Sophia “ that you 
are absolutely careless as to who hears you ? ” 

** 1 have always one hearer, Miss Sophia, of so^ much dignity, 
that it sinks the rest into great insignificance.” 

“That is a rebuke,” said Miss Sophia; “but, nevertheless, I 
shall tell you that I liked you very much this afternoon.” 

He was silent. 

“ 1 suppose you will tell me nex^” said the young lady, laugh-^ 
ing, “ that you are sorry to hear me say so.” 

“ I am,” said he, gravely, 

“ Why, may I ask ? ” 

“ You show me that I have quite failed in my aim, so far at 
least as one of my hearers was concerned.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ Do you remember what Louis the Fourteenth said to Mas- 
sillon ? — Mon p6re, j’ai entcndu plusieurs grinds orateurs dans ma 
chapelle ; j’en ai ^t^ fort content, pour vous, toutes les fois que 
je vous ai entendu, j’ai tr^s m^content de moi-mSme I ” 

Ellen smiled. Miss Sophia was silent for an instant. 

“ Then you really mean to be understood, that provided you fail 
of your aim, as you say, you do not care a straw what people 
think of you?” , 

“ As I would take a bankrupt’s promissory note in lieu of told 
gold. It gives me small gratification, Miss Sophia — very small 
indeed — to see the bowing head of, the grain that yet my 'sickle 
cannot reach.” « 

“ I agree with you most "heartily,” said Mr. George Ma'rshman. 
The conversation dropped ; and the two gentlemen began another 
in an undertone, pacing up and down the floor together. • 

The next morning, not sorrowfully, Ellen entered the sleigh 
again and they set off homewards, t 

“ What a sober little piece that is,” said Mr. How^d. 

“ Oh 1 sober 1 ” cried Ellen Chauncey. “ That is because you 
don’t know her. Uncle Howard. She is the cheerfiillest, happiest 
girl that I ever saw always.” 

“ Except Ellen Chauncey — always,” said her uncle. 

“ She is a singular child,” sajd Mrs. Gillespie. “ She is grave 
certainly, but she don’t looked moped at all, amd I should think 
•he would be, to death.” 

“There’s not a bit of moping about her,” said Jdiss Sophia. 
” She can laugh and smile as well as anybe^y though she has 
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sometimes that ^culiar grave look of the eyes that would make 
a stranger doubt it. I think John Humphreys has infected her ; 
he has something of the same look himself.” 

** 1 am not sure whether it is the eyes or the mouth, Sophia,** 
said Mr. Howard. 

**It is both,” said Miss Sophia. Did you ever see the eyes 
look* one way and the mouth another ? ” 

** And besides,” said Ellen Chauncey, she has reason to look 
sober, 1 am sure.” 

** She is a fascinating child,” said Mrs. Gillespie. ** I cannot 
comprehend where she gets the manner she has. I never saw a 
more perfectly polite child ; and there she has been for months 
with nobody to speak to her but two gentlemen and the servants. 
It is natural to her, 1 suppose ; she can have nobody to teach 
her.” 

** I am not so sure as to that,” said Miss Sophia ; ** but 1 have 
noticed the same thing often. Did you observe her last night, 
Matilda, when John Humphreys came in ? you were talking to 
her at the moment ; I saw her, before the door was opened, i saw 
the colour come and her eye sparkle, but she did not look towards 
him for an instant, till you had finished what you were saying to 
her, and she had given, as she always does, her modest, quiet 
answer ; and then hei eye went straight as an arrow to where he 
was standing.” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Chauncey, “she never moved towards 
him when you did, but stayed quietly on that side of the room 
with the young ones till he came round to them, and it was some 
lime too.” 

“ She is an odd child,” said MisS Sophia, laughing ; “ what do 
you think she said to me yesterday ? I was talking to her, and 
getting rather communicative on the subject of my neighbours* 
affairs ; and she asked me gravely — the little monkey — if I was 
sure they would like her to hear it ? I fi?lt quite rebuked ; though 
1 didn*t cl^Jose to let her know as much.” 

“ I wish Mr. John would bring her every week,” said Ellen 
Chauncey, sighing ; “ it would be so pleasant to have her.” 

Towards the end of the winter Mr. Humphreys began to pro- 
pose that his son should visft England and Scotland during the 
following summer. He wished him to see his family and to 
know his native country, as well as some of the most distinguished 
men and institutions in both kingdoms. Mr. George Marshman 
also urged upon him some business in which he thought he could 
be eminently useful. But Mr. John declined both propositions, 
still thinking he had more important duties at home. This only 
cloud that rose above Ellen’s horizon, scattered away. 

One evening, it was a Monday, in the twilight, John was as 
usual pacing*up and down the door. Ellen was reading in the 
window.. 
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Too late for you, Ellic.** 

** Yes,” said Ellen, “ I know — I will stop in two minutes.* 

But in a quarter of that time she had lost every thoui^fat olt 
stopping, and knew no longer that it was growing dusk. Some- 
body else, however, had not forgotten it. The two minutes were 
not ended, when a hand came between her and the page and 
quietly drew the book away. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon t ” cried Ellen, starting up. I 
entirely forgot all about it ! ” 

He did not look displeased ; he was smiling. He drew her 
arm within his. 

** Come and walk with me. Have you had any exercise to*day ? * 

II Nojw 

“Why not?” 

“ I had a good deal to do, and*I had fixed myself so nicely 
on the sofa with my books ; and it looked cold and disagreeable 
out of doors.” ® 

“ Since when have you ceased to be a fixture ? " 

“What I Oh,” said Ellen, laughing, “how shall I ever get 
rid of that troublesome word ? What shall I say ? 1 had 

arranged myself, established myself, so nicely on the sofa.* 

“And did you think that a sufficient reason for not going out?” 
“ No,” said Ellen, “ I did not ; and I did not decide that I 
would not go ; and yet I let it keep me at home after all ; just as 
1 did about reading a few minutes ago. I meant to stop, but 1 
forgot, and 1 should have gone on 1 don’t know how long if you 
had not stopped me. I very often do so.” 

He paused a minute and then said — 

“ You must not do so any more, Ellie.” 

The tone, in which there was a great deal both of love and 
decision, wound round Ellen’s heart, and constrained her to 
answer immediately — ^ 

“ I will not — I will not.” 

“ Never pailey with conscience ; it’s a dangerous habit” 

“ But then — it was only ** 

“ About trifles ; I grant you ; but the habit is no trifle. There 
will not be a just firmness of mind and steadfastness of action, 
where pampering with duty is permitted even in little things.” 

“ 1 will try not to do it,'’ Ellen repeated. 

“ No,” said he, smiling, “ let it stand as at first * / will not^ 
means something ; ' I will is very apt to come to nothing. 

‘ 1 will keep thy precepts with my whole heart ! ’ not ‘ 1 will 
Your reliance is precisely the same in either case.” 

“ I will not, John,” said Ellen, smiling. 

“ What were you poring over so intexidy a while ago ? ” 

“ It was an old magazine — * Blackwood’s Magazine,’ I believe, 
Is the name of it I found two^ great piles of theta in a closet 
upstairs the other day ; and 1 brought this one down.” 




^HiU It the first that you have read?^ 

** Yes ; I got very much interested in a curious story there ; 
why?” 

; ** What will you say, Ellie, If I ask you to leave the rest of the 
' two piles unopened ? ” 

” Why, I will say that I will do^ It, of course,” said Ellen, with 
a little smothered sigh of regret, however ; “ if you wish it.” 

** 1 do wish it, Ellie.” 

’‘Very well, 1*11 let them alone then. I have enough other 
reading ; 1 don’t know how I happened to take that one up ; 
because I saw it there, I suppose.” 

V Have you finished Nelson yet ?” 

Oh, yes I 1 finished it Saturday night. Oh, I like it 
much 1 1 am going all over it again though. I like Nelson very 

much ; don’t you ? ” 

** Yes ; as well as I can likf a man of very fine qualities with- 
out principle.” 

« Was he that ? ” said Ellen. , 

“ Yes ; did you not find it out ? 1 am afraid your eyes were 
blinded by admiration.” 

“ Were they ? ” said Ellen. ” I thought he was so very fine in 
everything ; and I should Ise sorry to think he was not.” 

** Look over the book again, by all means, with a more critical 
eye ; and when you have done so you shall give me your cool 
estimate of his character.” 

“ Oh, me 1 ” said Ellen. ** Well, bu^ 1 don’t know whether I 
can give you a estimate of him ; however. 111 try. I cannot 
think coolly of him now, just after Trafalgar. I think it was a 
shame that CollingwooJ did not anchor as Nelson told him to ; 
don’t you? I think he might have been obeyed while he was 
living, at least.” 

“ It is difficult,” said John, smiling, ** to judge correctly of many 
actions without having been, on the spot and in the circumstances 
of the actors. I believe you and 1 must leave the question of 
Trafalgar to more nautical heads.” 

“ How pleasant this moonlight Is I ” said Ellen. 

What makes it pleasant ? ” 

** What makes it pleasant I I don’t know I I never thought of 
auch a thing. It is made ta be pleasant. I can’t tell why; can 
anybody?” ^ 

“ The eye loves light for many reasons, but all kinds of light 
are not equally agreeable. What makds the peculiar charm of 
those long streams of pale light across the floor ? and the shadowy 
brightness without ? ” 

• .“You must tell^” said Ellen ; cannot.” 

" You kifl>w we enjoy anything much more by contrast ; I think 
that is one reason. Night is the reign of darkness, which we do 
not love ; qpd here is light struggling with the darkne.<;$, not 
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enough to overcome it entirely, but yet banishing it to nooks and 
corners and distant parts, by the side of which it shows itself in 
contrasted beauty. Our eyes bless the unwonted victory.” 

Yes,” said Ellen, ** we only have moonlight nights once in a 
while.” 

But that is only one reason out of many, and not the greatest. 
It is a very refined pleasure, and to resolve it into its elements is 
something like trying to divide one of these same white rays of 
light into the many various coloured ones that go to form it ; and 
not by any means so easy a task.” 

** Then it is no wonder I couldn’t answer,” said Ellen. 

No, you are hardly a full-grown philosopher yet, Ellie** 

“The moonlight is so calm and quiet,” Ellen observed 
admiringly. 

“ And why is it calm and quiet ? 1 must have an answer to 
that.” 

“ Because we are generally calm and quiet at such times ? ” 
Ellen ventured, aftei^a little thought. 

“ Precisely I we and the world. And association has given tlie 
moon herself the same character. Besides that, her mild, sober 
light is not 6tted for the purposes »of active employment, and 
therefore the more graciously invites us to the pleasures of thought 
and fancy,” 

“ 1 am loving It more and more, the more you talk about it,” 
said Ellen. 

“And there you have touched another reason, Ellie, for the 
pleasure we have, not only in moonlight, but in most other things. 
When two things have been in the mind together, and made any 
impression, the mind associates them ; and you cannot see or think 
of the one without bringing batk the remembrance or the feeling 
of the other. If we have enjoyed the moonlight in pleasant scenes, 
in happy hours, with friends that we loved, — though the sight of it 
may not always make us directly remember them, it yet brings 
with it a waft from the feeling of the old times, sweet as long as 
life lasts 1 ” 

“ And sorrowful things may be associated loo,” said fcllen. 

“ Yes, and sorrowful things. But this power of association is 
the cause of half the pleasure we enjoy. There is a tune my 
mother used losing — I cannot hear if now without being carried 
swiftly back to my boyish days, to the very spirit of the time ; I 
feel myself spring over tjie green sward as I did then.” 

“ Oh, I know that is true ” said Ellen. “ The camellia, the 
white camellia, you know, I like it so much ever since what you 
said about it one day. I. never see it without thinking of it ; and 
it would not seem half so beautiful but for that.’,’ 

“ What did 1 say about it ? ” 

“ Don’t you remember ? You said it was like what you ought to 
be, and what you should be if you ever reached heaven ; and 
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yoa repeated that verse In the Revelation about * those that 
^ve not dehled their garments.’ 1 always think of it It seems to 
give me a lesson.” 

* “ How eloquent of beautiful lessons all nature would be to us,” 
said John musingly, ” if we had but the eye and ear to take them 
in." 

^d in that way you would heap associations upon associa- 
tions?" 

“ Yes ; till our storehouse of pleasure was very full.” 

“ You do tha^ now,” said Ellen. “ I wish you would teach me.” 
have read precious things sometimes in the bunches of 
flowers you are so fond of, Ellie. Cannot you ? ” 

1 don’t know — 1 only think of themselves, except sometimes 
they make me think of Alice.” 

“ You know from any works we may form some judgment of 
the mind and character of their author ? ” 

From their writings, I know you can,” said Ellen ; from what 
other works ? ” • 

“ From any which arc not mechanical ; from any in which the 
mind, not the hand, has been the creating power. 1 saw you 
very much interested the other day in the Eddystone lighthouse ; 
did it help you to form no opinion of Mr. Smeaton ?” 

“Why, yes, certainly,” said EUen|“ 1 admired him exceedingly 
for his cleverness and perseverance ; but what other works ? I 
can’t think of any.” 

“ There is the lighthouse, that is one tiling. What do you think 
of the ocean waves that now and then overwhelm it ? ” 

Ellen half shuddered “ I shouldn’t like to go to sea, John I 
But you were speaking of men’s works and women’s works. ” 

“Well, women's works ; I canndt help forming some notion of 
a lady’s mind and character from the way she dresses herself.” 

“ Can you ? .do you ? ” 

“ I cannot help doing it. Many things appear in the style of a 
lady’s dress that she never dreams of— the style of her thoughts 
among otlysrs.” 

“It is a pity ladies didn’t know that,” said Ellen, laughing; 
“ they wbuld be very careful.” 

“ It wouldn’t^mend the matter, Ellie. That is one of the things 
in which people are obliged so speak truth. As the mind is, so it 
will show itself” 

“ But we have got a great way from the flowers,” said Ellen. 

“ You shall bring me some to-roorrowj Ellie, and we will read 
them together.” 

“ There are plenty over there now,** said Ellen, looking towards 
the little flower-stand, which was a? full and as flourishing as ever, 
“ but we can’t see tliem well by this light.” 

“ A bunch of flowers seems to bring me very near the hand that 
mds them. , They are the* work of His fingers ; and Z cannot 
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consider them without being joyfully assured of the glory and 
loveliness of their Creator. It is written as plainly to me in their 
delicate painting and sweet breath and curious structure, as in the 
very pages of the Bible ; though no doubt without the Bible 1 
could not read the flowers.” 

** 1 never thought much of that,” said Ellen. And thbn you 
And particular lessons in particular flowers ? ” 

“ Sometimes.” 

** Oh, come here ! ” said Ellen, pulling him towards the flower- 
stand, “ and tell me what this daphne is like — you need not see 
that, only smell it, that’s enough ; do, John, and tell me what it 
is like ! ” 

He smiled as he complied with her request, and walked away 
again. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” said Ellen ; “ I know you have thought <«£ 
something.” 

“It is like the fragrance that Christian society sometimes 
leaves upon the spirit ; when it is just what it ought to be.” 

“My Mr. Marshman I” exclaimed Ellen. 

John smiled again. “ 1 thought of him, Ellie. And I thought 
also of Cowper’s lines — 

** * When one who holds communion with the skies, 

Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 

Descends and dwells among us meaner things, 

It is as if an angel shook his wings 1 *** 

Ellie was silent a moment from pleasure. 

** Well, I have got an association now with the daphne I ” she 
said joyously ; and presently^ added, sighing, “How much you 
see in everything that I do not see at all.” 

“Time, Ellie,” said John ; “there must be time for that. It 
will come. Time is cried out upon as a great thief j it is people’s 
own fault. Use him bu^ well, and you will get from his hand 
more than he will ever take from you.” 

Ellen’s thoughts travelled on a little way from this speech, and 
then came a sigh, of some burden, as it seemed ; and her face 
was softly laid against the arm she held. 

“ Let us leave all that to God,” saiji John gently. 

Ellen started. “How did you know — how could you know 
"^hat I was thinking of?” 

“ Perhaps iny thoughts took the same road,” said he, smiling. 

“ But Ellie, dear, let us look to that one source of happiness 
that can never be dried up ; it is not safe to count upon anything 
clse.’» 

“It is not wonderful,” said Ellen in a tremulous voice, “If 
I ” 

“ It is not wonderful, Ellie, nor wrong. But we, who look up 
to God as our Father, who rejoice in Christ our Sai^our, we ai« 
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happy, whatever beside we may gain or lose. Let ot trust Him, 
and never doubt that, Ellle.” 

, “But still said Ellen. 

“ But still, we will hope and pray alike in that matter. And 
while we do, and may, with our whole hearts, let us leave our- 
selves in our Father’s hand. The joy of the knowledge of Christ 1 
the^ joy the world cannot intermeddle with, the peace it cannot 
tidce away 1 Let us make that our own, Ellie, and for the rest put 
away all anxious care about what we cannot control.” 

Ellen’s hant^howevetidid not just then lie quite so lightly on 
his arm as it did a few minutes ago ; he could feel that ; and 
could see the glitter of one or two tears in the moonlight as they 
fell. The hand was fondly taken in his ; and as they slowly 
paced up and down, he went on In low tones of kindness and 
cheerfulness with his pleasant talk, till she was too happy in the 
present to be anxious about* the future ; looked up again and 
brightly into his face, and questions and answers came as gaily as 
ever. • 


CHAPTER XLVL 
SOMETHING TURNS UP. 

m 

Who knows whit may happen? Patience and shuffle the cards I . • • 
Pei haps after all, 1 shall some day go to Rome, and come back St. Peter. 

Lonosellow. 

T he rest of the winter, or rather the early part of the 
spring, passed happily eaway. March, at Thirl wall, 
seemed more to belong to the former than the latter. 
Then spring came in good earnest ; April and May brought warm 
days and wild dowers. Ellen refreshed herself and adorned the 
room with quantities of them ;^and as Soon as might be she set 
about restoring the winter-ruined garden. Mr. John was not 
fond of gardening ; he provided her with all manner of tools, 
ordered* whatever work she wanted to be done for her, supplied 
her with' new plants, and seeds, and roots, and was always ready 
to give her his help in any*operations or press of business that 
called for it. • But for the ,most part Ellen boed, and raked, 
transplanted, and sowed seeds, while he walked or read ; often 
giving his counsel, indeed, asked and unasked, and always 
coming in between her and any difficult or heavy job. The hours 
thus spent were to Ellen hours of unmixed delight. When he did 
not choose jto go himself he sent Thomas with her, as the garden 
was some little distance down the mountain, away from the house 
and from everybody ; he never allowed her to go there alone. 

As if to verify Mr. Van 'Brunt’s remark, that “something is 
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always happening most years,” about the mid^e of May there 
came letters that after all determined John’s going abroad. The 
sudden death of two relatives, one after the other, had left the 
family estate to Mr. Humphreys ; it required the personal attend-', 
ance either of himself or his son ; he could not, therefore his son 
must, go. Once on the other side the Atlantic, Mr. John thought 
it best his going should fulfil all the ends for which both Mr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Marshman had desired it ; this wcfuld 
occasion his stay to be prolonged to at least a year, probably 
more. And he must set off without delay. 

In the midst, not of his hurry, for Mr. John Seldom was or 
seemed to be in a hurry about anything ; but in the midst of his 
business, he took special care of everything that concerned or 
could possibly concern Ellen. He arranged what books she could 
read, what studies she could carry on ; and directed that about these 
matters, as well as about all others, she should keep up a con- 
stant communication with him by letter. He requested Mrs. 
Chauncey to see that^she wanted nothing, and to act as her general 
guardian in all minor things, respecting which Mr. Humphreys 
could be expected to take no thought whatever. And what Ellen 
thanked him for most of all, he found time for all his wonted rides, 
and, she thought, more than his wonted talks with her ; endeavour- 
ing as he well knew how, both to strengthen and cheer her mind 
in view of his long absence. The memory qf those hours never 
went from her. 

The family at Ventnor were exceeding desirous that she should 
make one of them during all the time John should be gone; they 
urged it with every possible argument. Ellen said little, but he 
knew she did not wish it ; and finally compounded the matter by 
arranging that she should st^y at the parsonage through the 
summer, and spend the winter at Ventnor, sharing all Ellen 
Chauncey's advantages of every kind. Ellen was all the more 
pleased with this arrangement that Mr. George Marshman would 
be at home. The church, John had been serving were becoming 
exceedingly attached to him, and would by no means -hear of 
giving him up ; and Mr. George engaged, if possible, no supply 
his place while he should be away. Ellen Chauncey » was in 
ecstasies. And it was further promised that the summer should 
not pass without as many visits on jpoth sides as could well be 
brought about, 

Ellen had the comfort, at the last, of 'hearing John say that she 
had behaved unexceptionably well where he knew it was difficult 
for her to behave well at all. That was a comfort from him, 
whose notions of unexceptionable behaviour she knew were 
remarkably high. But the parting, after all, was a dreadfully • 
hard matter ; though softened as much as it codld be at the time^ 
and rendered very sweet to Ellen’s memory by the tenderness, 
|entlenes8, and kindness with which her brother^ without check- 
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lug, soothed her grief. He was to go early in the morning ; and 
he made Ellen take leave of him the night before ; but he was in 
.no hurry to send her away ; and when at length he told her it was 
’ very late, and she rose up to go, he went with her to the very door 
of her room and there bade her good-night. 

How the next days passed Ellen hardly knew ; they were 
unspeakably long. 

Not a week after, one morning Nancy Vawse came into the 
kitchen, and asked in her blunt fashion — 

“ Is Ellen Montgomery at home ? ” 

I believe Miss Ellen is in the parlour,’’ said Margery dryly. 

I want to speak to her.” 

Margery silently went across the hall to the sitting-room. 

**Miss Ellen, dear,” she said softly, ‘^here is that Nancy girl 
vranting to speak with you, — will you please to see her ? ” 

Ellen eagerly desired Margery to let her in, by no means dis- 
pleased to have some interruption to the sorrowful thoughts she 
could not banish. She received Nancy very^kindly. 

** Well, 1 declare, Ellen I ” said that young lady, whose wander- 
ing eye was upon everything but Ellen herself, “ ain’t you as fine 
as a fiddle ? I guess you nhver touch your fingers to a file now-a- 
days, do you ? ” 

“A file I "said Ellen. 

‘*You ha’n’t forgot what it means, I suppose," said Nancy, 
somewhat scornfully, ** ’cause if you think I’m agoing to swallow 
that, you’re mistaken. I’ve seen you file off tables down yonder a 
few times, ha’n't I ? ’’ 

“ Oh, 1 remember now,’* said Ellen, smiling ; “ it is so long 
since I heard the word that 1 ^idn’t know what you meant. 
Margery calls it a dish-cloth, or a fioor-cloth, or something else." 

“ Well, you don’t touch one now-a-days, do you ? ” 

No," said Ellen, “ 1 have other things to do." 

Well, I guess you have. You’ve got enough of books now, 
for once, ha’n’t you ? What a lot 1 1 say, Ellen, have you got to 

read all these ? ” 

** I hope so, in time," said Ellen, smiling. Why haven’t you 
been to .see me before ? " 

' “ Oh, I don’t know I " sa^d Nancy, whose roving eye looked a 
little as if she felt herself out of her sphere. “ 1 didn’t know as 
you would care to sec me mow.” 

** I am very sorry you should think so, Nancy ; I would be as 
glad to see you as ever. I have not forgotten all your old kind- 
ness to me when Aunt Fortune was sick.” 

. . “ You’ve forgotten all that went before that, 1 appose," said 
Nancy, with a half laugh. ** You beat all 1 Most folks remember 
and forget just t’other way exactly. But besides, 1 didn’t know 
but 1 should catch myself in queer company.” 

Well, Tam all alone now, ".said Ellen, with a sigh. 
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^ Yes, if you warn’t I wotd^nH be here, { can tell you. What 
do you think 1 have come for to-day, Ellen ?" 

“ For anything but to see me ? ” 

Nancy nodded very decisively. 

“What ? »» 

“ Guess.” 

“ How can I possibly guess ? What have you got tucked up in 
your apron there ? ” 

“ Ah I that’s the very thing,” said Nancy. “ What Aove I got, 
sure enough?” 

“ Well, I can’t tell through your apron,” said Ellen, smiling. 

“And / can’t tell either ; that’s more, ain’t it ? Now, listen, knd 
I’ll tell you where I got it, and then you may find out what it is, 
for 1 don’t know. Promise me you won’t tell anybody.” 

“ 1 don’t like to promise that, Nancy.” 

“Why!” 

“Because it might be something I ought to tell somebody 
about.” 

« But it ain’t” 

“ If it isn’t, I won’t tell. Can’t you leave it so ? ” 

“ But what a plague 1 Here 1 have gone and done all this just 
for you, and now you must go and make a fuss. What hurt would 
it do you to promise ? It’s nobody’s business but yours and mine, 
and somebody else’s that won’t make any talk about it, I promise 
you.” 

“ I won’t speak of it, certainly, Nancy, unless I think I ought ; 
can’t you trust me ? ” 

“ 1 wouldn’t give two straws for anybody else’s say so,” said 
Nancy ; “ but as you’re as stiff as the mischief, I s’pose I’ll have 
to let it go. I’ll trust you I Now listen. It don’t look like any- 
thing, does it ?” 

“Why, no,” said Ellen, laughing; “you hold your apron so 
loose that I cannot see anything.” 

“ Well, now listen. You know I’ve been helping down at your 
aunt’s— did you ? ” 

“No,” 

“Well, I have, these six weeks. You never see anything go on 
quieter than they do, Ellen. 1 declare it’s fun. Miss' Fortune 
never was so good in he'* days. I don’t mean she ain’t as ugly as 
ever, you know, but she has to keep it in. All I have to do if I 
think anything is going wrong, I just let her think I am going to 
speak to A/m about it ; only I have to do it very cunning, for 
fear she should guess what 1 am up to ; and the next thing I know 
it’s all straight. He is about the coolest shaver,” said Naney, “ I 
ever did see. The way he walks through her ^notions once in a 
while — ^not very often, mind you, but when he takes a fancy, — it’s 
Ion to see ! Oh, I can get along there first-rate now. IWdbave 
a royal time, Ellen.” 
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• Wdl| N^nqr — your story ? • 

« Don't you bie in a hurry ! I am goingf to take my time. Well, 
•We been there this six weeks ; doing all sorts of things, you know, 
taking your place, Ellen ; don’t you wish you was back in it ? 
Well, a couple of weeks since Mrs^ Van took it into her head she 
would have up the waggon and go to Thirlwall to get herself some 
things ; a queer start for her ; but at any rate Van Brunt brought 
up the waggon, and in she got and off they went. Now sfu meant, 
you must know, that I should be fast in the cellar-kitchen all the 
while she was gone, and she thought she had given me enough to 
keep me busy there ; but I was up to her 1 1 was as spry as a 

cricket, and tiew round, and got things put up ; and then 1 thought 
I’d have some fun. What do you think I did ? Mrs. Montgomery 
was quietly sitting in the chimney-corner, and I had the whole 
house to myself. How Van Brunt looks out for her, Ellen £ he 
won’t let her be put out for anything or anybody.” 

** I am glad of it,” said Ellen, her face flashing and her eyes 
watering ; it is just like him. I love him for it.” 

** The other night she was mourning and lamenting at a mat 
rate because she hadn’t you Jto read to her ; and what do you mink 
he does but goes and takes the book and sits down and reads to 
her himself. You should have seen Mrs. Van’s face.” 

\^at book ? ” saM Ellen. 

“ What book ? — ^why, your book, — the Bible, — there ain’t any 
other book in the house as I know. What on earth are you crying 
for, Ellen 7 He’s fetched over his mother’s old Bible, and there 
it lays on a shelf in the cupboard ; and he has it out every once 
in a while. Maybe he’s coming round, Ellen. But do hold up your 
head and listen to me t I can’t talk to you while you lie with your 
head in the cushion like that I ha’n’t more than begun my story 
yet”- 

“ Well, go on,” said Ellen; 

You see, I ain’t in any hurry,” said Nancy, “ because as soon 
as I’ve fiiyshed 1 shall have to be off ; and it’s fun to talk to you. 
What do you think I did when 1 had done up all my chores 7 — 
where do you think I found this, eh 7 you*d never guess.” 

. “ Wh4t is it 7” said Ellen. 

‘*No matter what it is ; Pdon’t know. Where do you think 1 
found it 7 ” • , 

“ How can 1 tell ? I don’t know.” 

“ You’ll be angry with me when I tell you.*’ 

Ellen was silent 

** If it was anybody else,” said Nancy, I’d ha’ seen ’em shot 
afore I’d ha’ done.it, or told of it either ; but you ain’t like any- 
body else. Look here I ” said she, tapping her apron gently with 
one finger and slowly marking of each word, — this— came out 
iff— your— aunt’s — ^box — in— the closet upstairs — in — ^her room.” 
“Navcyl” • 
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Ay, Nancy 1 there it is. Now you look 1 Twon't alter it, 
Ellen ; that’s where it was, if you look till tea-time.” 

** But how came you there ? ” 

’Cause I wanted to amuse myself, I tell you. Partly to please 
myself, and partly because Mrs. Van would be so mad if she 
knew it” 

“Oh, Nancy I" 

“ Well, 1 don’t say it was right, but anyhow 1 did it ; you ha’n’t 
heard what 1 found yet” 

“ You had better put it right back again, Nanc>, the first time 
you have a chance.” 

“ Put it back again ! — I’ll give it to you, and then you may put 
it back again, if you have a mind. 1 should like to see you 1 
Why, you don’t know what I found.” 

Well, what did you find ? ” ^ 

“ The box was chuck full of all sorts%f things, and I had a mind 
to see what was in it, so 1 pulled ’em out one after the other till 
1 got to the bottom. At the very bottom was some letters and 
papers, and there, — staring right in my face, — the first thing I see 
was, ‘ Miss Ellen Montgomery.* ” , 

“ Oh, Nancy 1 ” screamed Ellen, “ a letter for me ? ” 

“ Hush 1 — and sit down, will you ? — yes, a whole package of 
letters for you. Well, thought 1, Mrs. Van^ has no right to that 
anyhow, and she ain’t agoing to take the care of it any more ; so 1 
just iook it up and put it in the bosom of my frock, while I looked to 
see if there was any more for you, but there warn’t. There it is I ” 

And she tossed the package into Ellen’s lap. Ellen’s head swam. 

“ Well, good-bye 1 ” said Nancy, rising ; “ 1 may go now, 
I suppose, and no thanks to nAi.” 

“ Yes, I do— 1 do thanlb you very much, Nancy," cried Ellen, 
starting up and taking her by the hand, — '* 1 do thank you, — 
though it wasn’t right ; but, oh, how*could she 1 how could*she 1” 

“ Dear me I ” said Nkncy ; “ to ask that of Mrs. Van 1 she 
could do anything. H^Ay she did it, ain’t so easy to tell.” 

Ellen, bewildered, scarcely knew, only felt^ that Nancy had 
gone. The outer cover of her package, the seal of which was 
broken, contained three letters ; two addressed to Ellen, in her 
father’s hand, the third to another person. The seals of these had 
not been broken. The first that Ellen opened she saw was all in 
the same hand with the ^direction ; she threw it down and eagerly 
tried the other. And, yes 1 there was indeed the beloved character 
of which she never thought to h^ve seen another specimen. 
Ellen’s heart swelled with jnany feelings — thankfulness, tenderness, 
joy, and sorrow, past and present ; that letter was^ not thrown 
down, but grasped, while tears fell much too fast for eyes to do 
their work. It was long before she could get far in the letter. 
But when she had fairly begun it, sh6 went on swiftly, and almoit 
breathlessly, to the entL 
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*'My DEAR, DEAR LITTLE ELLEN, 

“ 1 am scarcely able—but 1 must write to you once more, 
more, daughter, for it is not permitted me to see your ^ce 
again in this world. I look to see it, my dear child, where it will 
be fairer than ever here it seemed,, even to me. 1 shall die in this 
hope and expectation. Ellen, remember it. 'Your last letters have 
greatly encouraged and rejoiced me. 1 am comforted, and can 
leave you quietly in that hand that has led me and, 1 believe, is 
leading you. God bless you, my child 1 

** Ellen, 1 ha^e a mother living, and she wishes to receive you 
as her own when I am gone. It is best you should know at once 
why 1 never spoke to you of her. After your Aunt Bessie married 
and went to New York, it displeased and grieved my mother 
greatly, that I too, who had always been her favourite child, should 
leave her for an American home. And when I persisted, in spite 
of all that entreaties and luthority could urge, she said she for- 
gave me for destroying all her prospects of happiness, but that 
after 1 should be married and gone she should consider me as lost 
to her entirely, and so 1 must consider myself. She never wrote 
to me, and I never wrote tq her after 1 reached America. She 
was dead to me. I do not say that 1 did not deserve it. 

** But I have written to her lately and she has written to me. 
She permits me to die in the joy of being entirely forgiven, and in 
the further joy of knowing that the only source of care 1 had left 
is done away. She will take you to her heart, to the place I once 
filled, and 1 believe fill yet. She longs to have you, and to have 
you as entirely her own, in all respects ; and to this, in considera- 
tion of the wandering life your father leads, and will lead, 1 am 
willing and he is willing to agree.* It is arranged so. The old 
happy home of my childhood will be yours, my Ellen. It joys me 
to think of it. Your father will write to your aunt and to you on 
the subject, afid furnish you with funds. It is our desire that you 
should take advantage of the very firSt opportunity of proper 
persons going to Scotland who will be willing to take charge of 
you. Yoih: dear friends, Mr. and Miss Humphreys, will, I dare 
say, help you in this. 

“ To them 1 could say much, if 1 had strength. But words are 
little. If blessings and prayers from a full heart are worth any- 
thing, they dit the richer. My love and gratitude to them 
cannot 

The writer had failed here ; and what there was of the letter had 
evidently been written at different times. Captain Montgomerys 
was to the same purpose, tie directed ^llen to embrace the first 
•opportuni^ of suitable guardians, to cross the Atlantic and repair 
' to No. — George’s^treet, Edinburgh ; and that M iss F ortune would 
^give her the money she would need, which he had written to her 
\o do, and that the accompanying letter Ellen was to carry with 
her ahd deliver to Mrs. Lindsay) her grandmother. 



Ellen fdt II her Iien4 woit&d Stst todi 

Ifnze4 at the itmige name and dir^ctba ivtiieli l^d tsdMsd each 
new end startling interest tor her, wondered tlujl)^ of 

what she was ordered to do widt it^ marv^bd what tort 4at Sngm' 
they were which would ojpeti it, or whether it wcbldti^erhe of^ened ; 
ana finally, in a perfect maze, Itnahie to rea4 thinh, or oven weep, 
she caititd hibr package ol letters into imr own io<»n, f^om 
that had been Alice’s, laid henmlf on iQie bed, and dieiA beside 
her i and ^ into a de^ deep. 

woke up towards evening wUh the pressure Of a mountain 
wmght upon her mind. Her thoughts and leelinis were a maze 
still ; and not Mr. Humphreys himself could be more grave and 
abstracted than poor Ell^ was th^ night. ^ So many points were 
to be 'settled, — so many questions answered to bi^elf,«--it was a 
good while before Ell^ could disentangle them, knd know whht 
she did think and feel, and what ^e would da 

She very soon foipid out her own mind subject, — she 

would be exceeding sorry to be obliged to obey the directions in 
the letters. But must she obey them ? 

** 1 have promised Alice,” thought Ellen ; 1 have promised 

Mr. Humphreys — 1 can’t be adopted twice. An^ this Mrs. 
Lindsay, ^ my grandmother 1 she cannot be nice,t>r she wouldn’t 
have treated my mother sa She cannot bq a nice person t hard 
— ^ibe must be hard ; 1 never want, to see her. My mother 1 
But then my mother loved her, and was very glad tobawe toe go 
to hen , Oh 1 oh 1 how could toe t bow could tht^ do so t when 
they didn’t know how it might be With me, and wimt dear fi'iends 
they might make me leave ! Oh, It was cruel t But then they 
did we/ know ; that is the verg thing — ^they thought 1 would have 
nobody but Aunt Fortune, and so i?s no wonder — Ob, what shall 
1 do? What vugAi 1 to do? These people in Scotland must 
have given me up by this time ; it’s — let me see^ it’s jusr about 
three yemwnow, a little«less, since these letters were v^itten, and 
circumstances are changed ; I have a home and a father and a 
brother ; may I not judge for myself? But my mother and my 
&ther have c^ered me ; what shall 1 do ? If John were pnly here 
-.-but perhaps he would make me go, he might think it right 
And to leave him, and^ maybe neve|. to see him again 1 and Mr. 
Humphreys 1 and how lonely he would be without me. 1 cannot I 
I will not 1 Oh, what sAall I do ? What shall 1 3o ? ” Ellen’s 
meditations gradually plunged her in despair ; for she could not 
took at the event of being obliged to go, and she oooid not get rid 
6F the feeling that perhaps it might oome to that She wept 
bitterly ; it didn’t mend '^th^ nj^atter. She thought pa|aiidly, fqarr 
fully, long ; and was no neiHiw ail end. She cbuld WOt endure to 
submit the matter to Mr. Humphreys ; she feared his decision ; 
and she fe^ed also that he would give her the money MisS 
Fortune hiid failed to supply for toe journey ; how ihuto totnigbt 
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be Ellen had no idea. She could not dismiss the subject asV 
decided by circumstances, for conscience pricked her with the 
fifth commandment. She was miserable. It happily occurred to 
her at last to take counsel with Mrs. Vawse. This might be done, 
she knew, without betraying Nancy. Mrs. Vawse was much too 
honourable to press her as to how she came by the letters, and 
her jnrord could easily be obtained not to speak of the affairs to 
any one. As for Miss Fortune's conduct, it must be made known ; 
there was no help for that. So it was settled ; and Ellen's breast 
was a little lightened of its load of care for that time ; she had 
leisure to think of some other things. 

V^hy had Miss Fortune kept back the letters? Ellen guessed 
pretty well, but she did not know quite all. The package, with 
its accompanying despatch to Miss Fortune, had arrived shortly 
after Ellen first heard the news of her mother’s death, when she 
was refuged with Alice at the parsonage. At the time of its being 
sent, Captain Montgomery’s movements were extremely uncertain ; 
and, in obedience to the earnest request of his wife, he directed 
that without waiting for his own return Ellen should immediately 
set out for Scotland. Part of the money for her expenses he sent ; 
the rest he desired his sister to furnish, promising to make all 
straight when he should come home. But it happened that he was 
already this lady’s deb|or in a small amount, which Miss Fortune 
had serious doubts of ever being repaid ; she instantly determined 
that if she had once been a fool in lending him money, she would 
not a second time in adding to the sum ; if he wanted to send his 
daughter on* a wild-goose-chase after great relations, he might 
come home himself and see to it ; it was none of her business. 
Quietly taking the remittance to refund his own owing, she of course 
threw the letters into her box, as the delivery of them would expose 
the whole transaction. There they lay till Nancy found them. 

Early next morning after brpakfast Ellen came into the kitchen, 
and begged Margery to ask Thomas to bring the Brownie to the 
door. ’Surprised at the energy in her tone and manner, Margery 
gave the message, and added that Miss Ellen seemed to have 
picked up wonderfully ; she hadn't heard her speak so brisk since 
Mr. John jvent away. 

The Brownie was soon at i>)t door, but not so soon as Ellen, 
who had dressed in feverish haste. The Brownie was not alone ; 
there was old John saddled and bridled, and Thomas Grimes in 
waiting. 

** It's not necessary for you to take that trouble, Thomas,” said 
Ellen ; “ 1 don't mind going alone at all.” 

beg ySur pardon, Miss Ellen ^ThoiAas touched his hat), — 
but Mr. Johif left particluar orders that I was to go with Miss 
Ellen whenever it pleased her to ride ; never failing.” 

‘‘Did he? said Ellen; ‘^but is it convenient for you now 
Thomas ? I want, to go as (ax as Mrs. Vawse's.” 
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^ If s always convenient, Miss Ellen, always ; Miss Ellen need 
not think of that at all, I am always ready,” 

Ellen mounted upon the Brownie, sighing for the want of the 
hand that used to lift her to the saddle ; and, spurred by this re« 
collection, set off at a round pace. 

Soon she was at Mrs. Va^se’s ; and soon, finding her alone, 
Ellen had spread out all her difficulties before her and given her 
the letters to read. Mrs. Vawse readily promised to speak on the 
subject to no one without Ellen’s leave ; her suspicions fell upon 
Mr. Van Brunt, not her grand-daughter. She hejird all the story, 
and read the letters before making any remark. 

“ Now, dear Mrs. Vawse,” said Ellen anxiously, when the* last 
one was folded up and laid on the table, “ what do you think ? ” 

“ 1 think, my child, you must go,” said the old lady steadily. 
Ellen looked keenly, as if to find some other answer in her face ; 
her own changing more and more*for a minute, till she sank it in 
her hands. ^ 

“ Cela vous donne beaucoup de chagrin, je le vois bien,” said <.he 
old lady tenderly. (Their conversations were always in Mrs. 
Vawse’s tongue.) 

** But,” said Ellen presently, liftirfg her head again (there were 
no tears), “ 1 cannot go without money.” 

“ That can be obtained without any difficulty.” 

“ From whom ? I cannot ask Aunt Fortune for it, Mrs. Vawse ; 
I could not do it 1 ” 

There is no difficulty about the money. Show your letters to 
Mr Humphreys.” * 

‘ Oh, I cannot 1 ” said Ellen, covering her face again. 

“ Will you let me do it ? I will speak to him if you permit me.” 

But what use ? He ought not to give me the money, Mrs. 
Vawse ? It would not be right ; and to show him the letters would 
be like asking him for it. Oh, I can’t bear to do that 1 ” • 

“ He would give it you, Ellen, with the greatest pleasure.” 

** Oh, no, Mrs. Vawse,” said Ellen, bursting into tears, he would 
never be pleased to send me away from him 1 I know — I know — 
he would miss me. Oh, what shall I do ? ” 

“ Not ///fl/, my dear Ellen,” said the old lady, coming to her and 
gently stroking her head with both Jiands. “You must’ do what is 
right; and you know it cannot be but that will be best and happiest 
for you in the end.” « 

“ Oh I wish — I wisli,” exclaimed Ellen from the bottom of her 
heart, “ those letters had never been found I ” 

“ Nay, Ellen, that is not right.” 

“ But I promised Alite, Mrs, Vawse ; ought I go a^y and leave 
him ? Oh, Mrs, Vawse, it is very hard I Ought Ir” ^ 

“ Your father and your mother have said it, my child.” 

But they never would have said it if they had known 1 " 

But they did not know, Ellen i and here it is.” ' e 
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Elleti wept vi(^titly, regardless of tbe eai^ses and soothing 
words which her ot4 friend lavished tipon herJ^ 

There is one thing !” said she at last, raising her head, ** 1 
don’t know of anybody going to Scotiand, and I am not likely to ; 
and if 1 oidy do not before autumn, that is not a good time to go, 
and then comes winter.” 

“ My dear Ellen,’* said Mrs. Vawse sorrowfully, ** I must drive 
you from your last hope. Don’t you know that Mrs. Gillesine is 
going abroad with all her family ? next month, I think.” 

E^en grew pale for a minute, and sat holding bitter counsel 
with her own heart. Mrs. Vawse hardly knew what to say next. 

‘*You need not feel uneasy about your journeying expenses,” she 
remarked after a pause ; “ you can easily repay them, if you wish, 
when you reach your friends in Scotland.” 

Ellen did not hear her. She*looked up with an odd expression 
of determination in her face, determination taking its stand upon 
difficulties. 

** I sha’n’t stay there, Mrs. Vawse, if I go I 1 shall go, I sup- 
pose, if I must ; but do you think anything will keep me there ? 
Never 1 ” 

You will stay for the same reason that you go for, Ellen ; to 
do your duty.” * 

Yes, till I am old enough to choose for myself, Mrs. Vawse, 
and then 1 shall come back ; if they will let me.” 

** Whom do you mean by ‘ they * ? ” 

Mr. Humphreys and Mr. John.” 

** My dear Ellen,” said the old lady kindly, be satisfied 
with doing your duty now ; leave ^e future. While you follow 
Him, God will be your friend ; is not that enough ? and all things 
shall work for your good. You do not know what you will wish 
when the time •comes you spe^k of. You do not know what new 
friends you may find to love.” > 

Ellen had in her own heart the warrant for what she had said, 
and what she saw by her smile Mrs. Vawse doubted ; but she 
disdained to assert what she could bring nothing to prove. She 
took a soryowful leave of her old friend and returned home. 

After dinner, when Mr. Hqgiphreys was about going back to his 
study, Ellen timidly stopped him and gave him her letters, and 
asked him to look at them some time when he had leisure. She 
told him also wheie they were tound,and how long they had lain 
there, and that Mrs. Vawse had said she ought to show them to 
him. , ^ 

She guessed he would read them ^ at onte, aod waited with 
' a beating heart. In a little while sfie heard his step coming ba^ 
along the hall. He came and sat down by her on the sofa and 
took her hand. 

** What is ybur wish in this matter, my child ? ” he said, gravdy 
-«nd cheerfully. ’ / 
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Ellen’s look answered that 

** I will do whatever you say I must, sir,” she said faintly. 

“ 1 d«ire not ask myself what / would wish, Ellen ; the matter 
is taken out of our hands. You must do your parents’ will, my 
child. 1 will try to hope that you will gain more than I lose. As 
the Lord pleases 1 If 1 am bereaved of my children, L son 
bereaved.” 

“Mrs. Gillespie,” he said after a pause, “is about going to 
England ; 1 know not how soon. It will be best for you to see 
her at once and make all arrangements that may be necessary. 1 
will go with you to morrov^ to Veninor, if the day be a good o'he.” 

There was something Ellen longed to say, but it was impossible 
to get it out ; she could not utter a word. She had pressed her 
hands upon her face to try to keep lierself quiet ; but Mr. 
Humphreys could see the deep criinson Hushing to the very roots 
of her hair. He drew her close within his aims for a moment, 
kissed her forhead, jillen felt it was sadly, and went away. It was 
well she did not hear him sigh as he went back along the hall ; it 
was well she did not see the face of more settled gravity with 
which he sat down to his writing ; she had enough of her own. 

They went to Ventnor. Mrs. Gillespie with great pleasure 
undertook the cliarge of her, and promised to deliver her safely to 
her friends in Scotland. It was arranged that she should go back 
to Thirlwall to make her adieus ; and that in a week or two a 
carriage should be sent to bring her to Ventnor, where her 
preparations for the journey should be made, and whence the 
whole party would set off. 

“ So you are going to be a Scotchwoman after all, Ellen,” said 
Miss Sophia. 

“ 1 had a great deal rather be an American, Miss Sophia." 

“Why, Hutchinson will tell you,” said the young lady, that it 
is infinitely more desiraj^le to be a Scotchwoman than that.” 

Ellen’s face, however, looked so little inclined to be merry that 
she took up the subject in another tone. 

“ Seriously, do you know,” said she, “ I have been thinking it is 
a very happy thing for you. 1 don’t know what would become of 
you alone in that great parsonage house. You would mope 
yourself to death ir4 a little while especially now that Mr. John 
is gone." 

“ He will be back," raid Ellen. 

“ Yes, but what if he is ? he can’t stay at Thirlwall, child. Ho 
can’t live thirty miles from his church, you know. Did you think 
he would ? They think, all the world of him already*. I expa^ 
they’ll barely put up with Mr.* George while he is gone ; they ww 
want Mr. John all to themselves when he comes back, you may 
rely on that. What are you thinking of, child ? ’* 

For Ellen’s eyes were sparkling with two or ^ree tl[ioughtt 
which Mies Sophia could not r^d. ^ 
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“I should like to know what you are smiling at?" she said 

with some curiosity. But the smile was almost immediately 
quenched in tears. 

• Notwithstanding Miss Sophia's discouraging talk, Ellen 
privately agreed with Ellen Chauncey that the Brownie should be 
sent to her to keep and use as her own till his mh tress should 
come back; both children being entirely of opinion that the 
arrangement was a most unexceptionable one. 

It was not forgotten that the lapse of three years since the date 
of the letters left some uncertainty as to the present state of 
affairs among Ellen's friends in Scotland ; but this doubt was not 
thoyght sufficient to justify her letting pass so excellent an 
opportunity of making the journey, especially as Captain 
Montgomery’s letters spoke of an uncle^ to whom, ecjually with her 
grandmother, Ellen was to be consigned. In case circumstances 
would permit it, Mrs. Gillespie engaged to keep Ellen with 
her, and bring her home to America when she herself should 
return. • 

And in little more than a month they were gone ; adieus and pre- 
parations and all were over. Ellen’s parting with Mrs. Vawse was 
very tender and very sad ; yrith Mr, Van Brunt, extremely and 
gratefully affectionate, on both sides ; with her aunt.constrained 
and brief ; with Margery, very sorrowful indeed. But Ellen’s 
longest and most lingering adieu was to Captain Parry, the old 
grey cat. For one whole evening she sat with him in her arms ; 
and over poor pussy were shed the tears that fell for many better 
deserving personages, as well as those not a few that were wept 
for him. Since Alice’s death, Parry had transferred his entire 
confidence and esteem to Ellen ; whether from feeling a want, or 
because love and tenderness had taught her the touch and the 
tone that were fitted to win his regard. Only John shared it. 
Ellen was his chief favourite and almost constant companion. 
And bitterer tears Ellen shed at no time than that evening before 
she went away, over the old cat. She t:ould not distress kitty 
with her distress, nor weary him with the calls upon his sympathy, 
though indeed it is true that he sundry times poked his nose up 
w'onderiugly and caressingly in her face. She had no remonstrance 
or interruption to fear ; and taking pussy as the emblem and 
representative of the whole li®usehold, Ellen wept them all over 
him, with a ^eliderness and a bitterness that were somehow 
intensified by the sight of* the grey coat^ and white paws, and 
kindly face, of her unconscious old brute friend. 

The old people at Carra-carra were taken leave off; the 
Brownie top, with great difficulty. And Nancy. 

. I’m really sorry you are going, jLllen,'’ she said ; “ you’re the 
only soul in tbwn I tare about. 1 wish I’d thrown them letters in 
the fire after all I Who’d ha’ thought it I ’’ 

Ellen could not help in her^ieart echoing the wish. 



Veally sorry, EJlen,** nei^eateiL ^Ain*t Am some- 
thing I can do for yon when you are gone ? " 

“Oh, yes, dear Nancy,” said Ellen, weeping, “if you would 
only take care of your dear grandmother. She is left ^one now. 
If you would only take care of her, and read your Bible, and be 
good, Nancy. Oh, Nancy, Nancy 1 do, do 1 ” 

They kissed each other, and Nancy went away fairly crying. 

Mrs. Marshman’s own woman, a steady, excellent person,* had 
come in the carriage for Ellen. And the next morning, early after 
breakfast, when everything else was ready, she went into Mr. 
Humphreys’ study to bid the last dreaded good-bye. She 
thought her obedience was costing her dear. 

It was nearly a silent parting. He held her a long time in his 
arms ; and there Ellen bitterly thought her place ought to be. 

What have I to do to seek new relations ? ” she said to herself 
But she was speechless ; till gently relaxing his hold he tenderly 
smoothed back her disordered hair, and kissing her, said a very 
few grave words of blessing and counsel. Ellen gathered all her 
strength together then, for she had something that mus/ be 
spoken. 

“ Sir,” said she, falling oii her knees before him and looking up 
in his face, “this don’t alter — you do not take back what you 
said, do you ? ” 

“ What that I said, my child ? ” 

“That,” said Ellen, hiding her face in her hands on his knee, 
and scarce able to speak with great effort, “ that which you said 
when I first came — that which you said about ” 

“ About what, my dear child ? ” 

“My going away don’t change anything, does it, sir ? Mayn’t 
I come back, if ever I can ? ” 

He raised her up and drew her close to his bosom again. 

“My dear little daughter,” said he, “you cannot be so glad to 
come back as my arms and my heart will be to receive you. I 
scarce dare hope to seft that day, but all in this house is yours, 
dear Ellen, as well when in Scotland as here. I take bark 
nothing, my daughter. Nothing is changed.” 

A word 01 two more of affection and blessing, which EUcn was 
utterly unable to answer in any way, and she went to the 
carriage ; with one drop of cordial ^n her heart, that she fed upon 
a long while. “ He called me his daughter I he' never said that 
before since Alice died 1 Oh, so I will be as long' as I live, if I 
find fifty new relation^. But what good will a daughter three 
thousand miles off do him t ” 
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T he voyajre was peaceful and prosperous ; in due time the 
whole party found themselves safe in London. Ever 
since they set out Ellen had been constantly gaining on 
Mrs. Gillespie’s good will ; the major hardly saw her but she had 
something to say about that “best-bred child in the world.” 
“ Best-hearted too, 1 think,” said the major ; and even Mrs. 
Gillespie owned that there Was something more than good- 
breeding in Ellen's politeness. She had good trial of it ; Mrs. 
Gillespie was much longer ailing than any of the party ; and when 
Ellen got well, it was her great pleasure to devote herself to the 
service of the only member of the Marshman family now within 
her reach. She could never*do too much. She watched by her, 
read to her, was quick to see and perform all the little offices of 
attention and kindness where a servant's hand is not so accept- 
able ; and withal never was in the way nor put herself forward. 
Mrs. Gillespie’s own daughter was much less helpful. Both 
she and William, however, had long since forgotten the old 
grudge, and treated Ellen as well as they did anybody ; rather 
better. Major Gillespie was attentive and kind as possible to the 
gentle, well-behaved little body that was always at his wife’s 
pillow ; and even Lester, the maid, •told one of her friends “ she 
was such a sweet little lady, that it was a pleasure and gratifica- 
tion to*do anything for her.” Lester acted this out ; and in her 
kindly disposition Ellen fouhd very substantial comfort and 
benefit throughout the voyage. 

Mrs. Gillespie told her husband she should be rejoiced if il 
turned out that they might keep Ellen with them, and carry her 
back to America ; she only wished it were not for Mr. Humphreys 
but herself. As their destination was not now Scotland but 
Paris, it was proposed to w^ite to Ellen's friends to ascertain 
whether any change had occurred, or whether they still wished to 
receive her. This, however, was rendered unnecessary. They 
were scarcely established in their hotel, when a gentleman from 
Edinburgh, an intimate friend of the Ventnor family, and whom 
Ellen hersdf had more than once met there, came to see them. 
Mrs. Gillespie bethought herself to tnake inquiries of him. 

“Do you happen to know a family of Lindsays, in George’s 
Street, Mr. Dundas ? ” 

“ Lijidsays i yes, perfectly i^elL Do you know them ?” 
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** No ; but I am very much interested in one of the femily. Is 
the old lady living ? ” 

” Yes, certainly ; not very old either, not above sixty or sixty- 
five : and as hale and alert as at forty. A very fine old lady.” 

“ A very large family ? ” 

*'Oh,no ; Mr. Lindsay is a* widower this some years, with no 
children ; and there is a widowed daughter lately come home — 
Lady Keith ; that’s all.” 

“ Mr. Lindsay — that is the son ? ” 

*‘Yes. You would like them. They are excellent people--ex- 
cellent family — wealthy — beautiful country seat oif the south bank 
of the Tyne, some miles out of Edinburgh. I was down there'two 
weeks ago ; — entertain most handsomely and agreeably, two things 
that do not always go together. You meet a pleasanter circle 
nowhere than at Lindsay’s.” 

“ And that is the whole family said Mrs. Gillespie. 

“ That is all. There were two daughters married to America 
some dozen or so yiars ago. Mrs. Lindsay took it very hard, I 
believe, but she bore up, and bears up now as if misfortune had 
never crossed her path ; though the death of Mr. Lindsay’s wife 
and son was another great blow. 1 don’t believe there is a grey 
hair on her head at this moment. There is some peculiarity about 
them perhaps, some pride too ; but that is an amiable weakness,” 
he added, laughing, as he rose to go ; ** Mfs. Gillespie, 1 am sure, 
will not find fault with them for it.” 

** That’s an insinuation, Mr. Dundas ; but look here, what I 
am bringing to Mrs, Lindsay in the shape of a granddaughter.” 

“ What, my old acquaintance. Miss Ellen ! Is it possible ? My 
dear madam, if you had such a treasure for sale, they would pour 
half their fortune into your lap to purchase it, and the other half 
at her feet.” 

“ I would not take it, Mr. Dundas.” 

“It would be no mean price, I a^ure you, in itself, however it 
might be comparatively. I give Miss Ellen joy.” . ^ 

Miss Ellen took none of his giving. 

“ Ah, Ellen, my dear,” said Mrs. Gillespie, when he was gone, 
“ we shall never have you back in America again. I giVe up all 
hopes of it. Why do you look so solemn, my love ? You arq a 
strange child ; most girls would be^lelighted at $uch a prospect 
opening before them.” ^ 

“ You forget what I Jea^'e, Mrs. Gillespie.” 

“ So will you, my love, in a few days ; though 1 love you for 
remembering so well those that have been kind to you. But you 
don’t realise yet what is, before you.” 

“ Why, you’ll have a good time, Ellen,” faid M^fis^nne ; “'I 
wonder you are not out of your wits with joy. / should be.” 

“ You may as well make over the Brownie to me, Ellen,” said 
William ; “ I expect you’ll never want him again.” , 
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I cannoti you know, William ; I lent him to Ellen Chauncey,” 
“ Lmt him ! — that’s a good one. For how long ? " 

Ellen smiled, though sighing inwardly to see how very much 
narrowed was her prospect of ever mounting him again. She did 
not care to explain herself to those around her. Still, at the very 
bottom of her heart lay two thoughts in which her hope refuged 
itself. One was a peculiar assurance that whatever her brother 
pleased, nothing could hinder him from accomplishing ; the other, 
a like confidence that it would not please him to leave his little 
sister unlooked after. But all began to grow misty, and it seemed 
now as if Scotland must henceforth be the limit of her horizon. 

* Leaving their children at a relation’s house, Major and Mrs. 
Gillespie accompanied her to the north. They travelled post, and 
arriving in the evening at Edinburgh, put up at a hotel in Princes 
Street. It was agreed that Ellen should not seek her new home 
till the morrow ; she should eat one more supper and breakfast 
with her old friends, and have a night’s rest first. She was very 
glad of it. The major and Mrs. Gillespie were enchanted with 
the noble view from their parlour windows ; while they were 
eagerly conversing together, Ellen sat alone at the other window, 
looking out upon the curiohs Old Town. There was all the fas- 
cination of novelty and beauty about that singular picturesque 
mass of buildings, in its sober colouring, growing more sober as 
the twilight fell ; and just before outlines were lost in the dusk, 
lights began feebly to twinkle here and there, and grew brighter 
and more as the night came on, till their brilliant multitude were 
all that could be seen where the curious jumble of chimneys and 
house-tops and crooked ways had shown a little before. Ellen 
sat watching this lighting up of tj^e Old 1 own, feeling strangely 
that she was in the midst of new scenes indeed, entering upon a 
new stage of life ; and having some difficulty to persuade herself 
that* she was really Ellen Montgomery. The scene of extreme 
beauty before her seemed rather to increase the confusion and sad- 
ness of her mind. Happily, joyfully, Ellen remembered, as she 
sat gazirg over the darkening city and its brightening lights, that 
there yas One near her who could not change , that Scotland was 
no remove from Him ; that His providence as well as His heaven 
was over her there ; that t|jere, not less than in America, she was 
His child. She rejoiced as she sat in her dusky window, over His 
words of assurance, 1 an the good shepherd and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine ; ” and she loolwd up into the clear sky 
(that at least was home-like), in tearful thankfulness, and with 
earnest prayer that she might be kept from evil. Ellen guessed 
she might have special need to offer that prayer. And as again 
her eye wandered over the singular bright spectacle that kept re- 
minding her she was a stranger in a strange place, her heart joyfully 
leaned upon another lovec^ sentence, This God is our God foT 
eve* and e^er ; Ha will be ou^ guide even unto deadi.” 
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She was called from*’her window to supper. 

“ Why, how well you look,” said Mrs. Gillespie ; 1 expected 

you would have been half tired to death. Doesn’t she took 
well?” ^ 

^ As if she was neither tired, hungry^ nor sleepy,” said Major 
Gillespie, kindly ; " and yet she must be all three.” 

Ellen was all three. But she had the rest of a quiet mind. 

In the same quiet mind, a little fluttered and anxious now, 
she set out m the post-chaise the next morning with her kind 
friends to No. — George s Street It was their intention, after leav- 
ing her, to go straight on to England. They were in a hurry to 
be there ; and Mrs. Gillespie judged that the presence of a stranght 
at the meeting between Ellen and her new relations would be de- 
sired by none of the parties. But when they reached the houso 
they found the family were not at home ; they were in the counti-y 
— at their place on the Tyne. The' direction was obtained, and 
the horses’ heads tuin|_d that way. After a drive of some length, 
through what kind of a country Ellen could hardly have told, they 
arrived at the place. 

It was beautifully situated ; and through well-kept grounds they 
drove up to a large, rather old-fashionecf, substantial-looking house. 
“The ladies were at home and that ascei tamed, Ellen took a 
kind leave of Mrs. Gillespie, shook hands wi(h the major at the 
door, and was left alone for the second time in her life to make her 
acquaintance of new and untried friends. She stood for one 
second looking after the retreating carriage, — one swift thought 
went to her adopted father and brother far away, one to her Friend 
in heaven, — and Ellen quietly turned to the servant and asked for 
Mrs. Lindsay. ^ 

She was shown into a large room vvhci e nobody was, and sat down 
with a beating heart while the servant went upstairs ; looking with 
a strange feeling upon what was to be her future home.. The house 
was.lum^dsome, comfortably, luxuriously furnished; but without 
any^irtteirnpt at display. Things rather old-fashioned than^ oiher- 
^nrise ; plain, even homely, in some instances ; yet evidently there 
'was no sparing of money in any line of use or comfort ; nor were 
reading and writing, painting and music, strangers there, tjneon- 
sciously acting opon her blather’s prijjciple of judging of people 
from their works, Ellen, from what she saw gathered around her, 
formed a favourable opinion of her relations ; without thinking of 
it, for indeed she was thinking of sonieibmg else. 

A lady presently entered, and said that Mrs. Lindsay was not 
very well. Seeing Ellen’s very hesitating look, she added, ** Shall 
I carry her any message for you ? ” 

This lady was wel) -looking ‘and well-dressed ; but somehow 
there was*^ something in her face or manner that encouraged Ellen 
to an explanation ; she could make none. She silently gave her 
her father’s letter, with which the \ady left the room. ' 



In a minute or two she returned and said her mother would see 
Ellen upstairs, and asked her to come with her. Then this must 
be Lady Keith ! but no sign of recognition ? Ellen wondered, as 
•her trembling feet carried her upstairs, and to the door of a room 
where the lady motioned her to enter ; she did nbt follow herselil 
A large, pleasant dressing-room, ; but Ellen saw nothing but the 
dignified figure and searching glance of a lady in black, standing 
'ln4he middle of the floor. At the look which instantly followed 
her entering, however, Ellen sprang forward, and was received in 
arms that folded her as fondly and as dosely as ever those of her 
own mother had done. Without releasing her from their clasp, Mrs. 
Lindsay presently sat down ; and placing Ellen on her lap, and 
for* a long time without speaking a word, she overwhelmed her 
with caresses, caresses often interrupted with passionate bursts 
of tears. Ellen herself cried heartily for company, though Mrs. 
Lindsay little guessed why. Along with the joy and tenderness 
arising from the finding a relation that so much loved and valued 
her, and along with the sympathy that entered into Mrs. Lindsay’s 
thoughts, there mixed other feelings. She began to know, as if by 
instinct, what kind of a person her grandmother was. The clasp 
of the arms that were about her said as plainly as possible, I 
will never let you go 1 ” Ellen felt it ; she did rjot know in her 
confusion whether she was most glad or most sorry; and this 
uncertainty mightily helped the tlow of her tears. 

When this scene had lasted some time, Mis. Lindsay began with 
the utmost tenderness to take off Ellen’s gloves, her cape (her 
bonnet had been hastily thrown off long before), and smoothing 
back her hair, and taking the fair little face in her hands, she 
looked at it and pressed it to her own, as indeed something most 
dearly prized and valued. Then saying, “ I must lie down ; come 
in here, love,” she led her into tfie next room, locked the door, 
made Ellen stretch herself on the bed ; and placing herself 
beside her, drew her close to her bosom again, murmuring, “My 
own child, my precious child, my Ellen, jmy own darling, why did 
you stay away so long fiorn me ? tell me ! ” 

It was necessary to tell ; and this could not be done without 
revealinjg Miss Fortune’s disgraceful conduct, Ellen was sorry 
for that ; she knew her mother’s American match had been un- 
popular with her friends ; syid now what notions ^ts must give 
them of one at least of the near connections to whom it had intro- 
duced her. She winced under what might be her grandmother’s 
thoughts. Mrs. Lindsay heard her in absolute silence, and made 
no comment; and at the end again kissed her lips and cheekS| 
embracing her, Ellen a recovered treasure that would 

not be p'arted with. She was not satisfied till she had drawn 
Ellen’s head fairly. to rest on her* breast, and then her caressing 
hand often touched her cheek, or smoothed back her hair, softly 
now and then asking slight questions about her voyage and 
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journey ; till, exhausted from excitement more than fatigue^ EHen 
fell asleep. 

Her grandmother was beside her when she awoke, and busied 
herself with evident delight in helping her to get off her travelling 
clothes and put on others ; and then she took her downstairs and 
presented her to her aunt. 

Lady Keith had not been at home, nor in Scotland, at the time 
the letters passed between Mrs. Montgomery and her mothhr ; 
and the result of that correspondence, respecting Ellen, had been 
known to no one except Mrs. Lindsay and her son. They had 
long given her up ; the rather as they had seen in Che papers the 
name of Captain Montgomery among those lost in the ill-fated 
Due ePOrleans. Lady Keith therefore had no suspicion who Ellen 
might be. She received her affectionately, but Ellen did not get 
rid of her first impiession. 

Her uncle she did not see until late in the day, when he came 
home. The evening was extremely fair, and having obtained 
permission, Ellen w^dered out into the shrubbery ; glad to be 
alone, and glad for a moment to exchange new faces for old ; the 
fiowers were old friends to her, and never had looked more 
friendly than then. New and old bo,th were there. Ellen went 
on softly from flower-bed to floAver-bed, soothed and rested, 
stopping here to smell one, or there to gaze at some old favourite 
or new beauty, thinking curious thoughts of the past and the 
future, and through it all taking a quiet lesson from the flowers ; 
when a servant came after her with a request from Mrs. Lindsay 
that she would return to the house. Ellen hurried in ; she 
guessed for what, and was sure as soon as she opened the door 
and saw the figure of a gentleman sitting before Mrs. Lindbay. 
Ellen remembered well she was sent to her uncle as well as her 
grandmother, and she came forward with a beating heart to Mrs. 
Lindsay's outstretched h«ind, which presented her to this ^ other 
ruler of her destiny. He was very different from Lddy Keith, her 
anxious glance saw that at once — more like his mother. A nian 
not far from fifty years old ; fine-looking and stately Tike her. 
Ellen was not left long in suspense ; his look instantfy softened 
as his mother’s had done ; he drew her to his arms with great 
affection, and evidently with very great pleasure ; then -held her 
off for a moment while he looked at her changing colour and 
downcast eye, and folded her close in his arms again, from which 
he seemed hardly willing^ to let her go, whispering as he kissed 
her, “ You are my own child now, you are my little daughter, do 
you know that, Ellen ? I am your father henceforth ; you belong 
to me entirely, and I belong to you ; my own little daughter I ” 

“ I wonder how many* times one may be adopted ? ” thought 
Ellen that evening; “but to be sure, my father and ‘my mother 
have quite given me up here, that makes a difference ; they had 
a right to give me away if they pleased. 1 suppose, 1 do belong 
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to my uncle and grandmother in good earnest, and I cannot help 

• myself. Well 1 but Mr. Humphreys seems a great deal more like 
my father than my Uncle Lindsay. 1 cannot help that, but how 
they would be vexed if they knew, it 1” 

That was profoundly true I 

*£llen was in a few days the dear pet and darling of the whole 
household, without exception and almost without limit. At first, 
for a day or two, there was a little lurking doubt, a little anxiety, 
a constant wa*ch, on the part of all her friends, whether they were 
not going to find something in their newly acquired treasure to 
disappoint them ; whether it could be that there was nothing 
behind to belie the first promise. Less keen observers, however, 
could not have failed to see very soon that there was no dis- 
appointment to be looked for ; Ellen was just what she seemed, 
without the shadow of a cloak in anything. Doubts vanished ; 
and Ellen had not been three days in th^ house when she was 
taken home to two hearts at least in unbounded love and tender- 
ness. When Mr. Lindsay was present he was not satisfied with- 
out having Ellen in his anns or close beside him ; and if not 
there she was at the side of her grandmother. 

There was nothing, however, in the character of this fondness, 
great as it was, that would have inclined any child to presume 
upon it. Ellen was least of all likely to try ; but if her will, by 
any chance, had run counter to theirs, she would have found it 
impossible to maintain her ground. She understood this from the 
first with her grandnuther ; and in one or two tnfies since had 
been more and more confirmed in the feeling that they would do 
with her and make of her precisely what they pleased, without the 
smallest regard to her fancy. If it jumped with theirs, very well ; 
if not, it must yield. In one matter Ellen had been roused to 
plea& very haid, and even Ayith tears, to have her wish, which she 
verily thought she ought to have had. •Mrs. Lindsay smiled and 
kissed her, and went on with the utmost coolness in what she was 
doing, which she carried through without in the least regarding 
Ellen’s*distress or showing the slightest discomposure ; and the 
same thing was repeated every day, till Ellen got used to it. Her 
uncle she had never seen ^ned ; but she knew it would be the 
same with When Mr. Lindsay clasped her to his bosom 

Ellen felt it was as his &wn; his eye always seemed to repeat, 
•• my own little daughter ; ” and in hfs own manner love was 
mingled with as much authority. Perhaps Ellen did not like 
them much the worse for this, as she had no sort of disposition to 

• displease them in anything ; but, it gaVe rise to sundry thoughts 
however, which i$he kept to herself ; thoughts that went both to 
the future and the past. 

Lady Ke^th, it may be, had less heart to give than her mother 
and*brother, but pride took up*the matter instead ; and according 
to her measure Ellen held with her the same place she held with 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay ; being the great delight and darling of aH 
three ; and with all three, seemingly, the great object in life. 

A few days after her arrival, a week or more, she underwent 
one evening a kind of catechising from her aunt as to her former 
maimer of life ; where she had been and with whom since her 
mother left her ; what she had been doing ; whether she hdd 
been to school, and how her time was spent at home, etc., etc. 
No comments whatever were made on her answers, but a some- 
thing in her aunt’s face and manner induced Ellen to make her 
replies as brief^and to give her as little information in them,as she 
could. She did not feel inclined to enlarge upon anything, or to 
go at all further than the questions obliged her ; and Lady Keith 
ended without having more than a very general notion of Ellen’r 
way of life for three or four years past. This conversation was 
repeated to her grandmother and uncle. 

“ To think,” said tht latter the next morning at breakfast — ** to 
think that the backwoods of America should have turned us out 
such a little specimen of ” 

“ Of what, uncle ? ” said Ellen, laughing. 

“Ah, I shall not tell you that,” said he. 

“ But it is extraordinary,” said Lady Keith, “ how after living 
among a parcel of thick-headed and thicker tongued Yankees she 
could come out and speak pure English in a clear voice ; it is an 
enigma to me.” 

“ Take care, Catherine,” said Mr. Lindsay, laughing, “ you are 
touching Ellen’s nationality ; look here,” said he, drawing his 
fingers down her cheek. 

“ She must learn to have no nationality but yours,” said Lady 
Keith somewhat shortly. 

Ellen’s lips were open, but she spoke not. 

“ It is well you have come out from the Americans, you see, 
Ellen,” pursued Mr. Lindiky ; “your aunt does not like them.” 

“ But why, sir?” 

“ Why,” said he gravely, “ don’t you know that they are a parcel 
of rebels who have broken loose from all loyalty and feaky^ that 
no good Briton has any business to like ?” 

“ You are not in earnest, uncle ? ” « 

“ you are, I see,” said he, looking amused. “ Are you one of 
those who make a saint of George Washington ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen, “ 1 think he was a great deal better than some 
saints. But I don’t think the Americans were rebels.” 

“ You are a little rebel yourself. Do you mean to say you think 
the Americans were right ? ” i . 

“ Do you mean to say you think they were wrong, uncle ? ” 

“ 1 assure you,” said he, “ if 1 had been in the English army I 
would have fought them with all my hhart’' 

“ And if 1 had been in the American army I would have fdbght 
you with all my heart, Uncle Lindsay.” * . ' 
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•• Come, come,” said he, laughing ; fight I you donH look 
as if you would do battle with a good-sized mosquito.” 

Ah, but 1 mean if 1 had been a man,” said Ellen. 

‘'You had better put in that qualification. After all, I am 
inclined to think it may be as well for you on the whole that we 
did not meet. I don't know buf we might have had a pretty stifif 
encounter, though.” 

A good cause is stronger than a bad one, uncle.” 

“But Ellen, these Americans forfeited entirely the character of 
good friends^ to England and good subjects to King George.” 

“ Yes, but*it was King George’s fault, uncle ; he and the English 
Tforfcited their characters first.” 

“ 1 declare,” said Mr. Lindsay laughing, “ if your sword had been 
as stout as your tongue, 1 don’t know how 1 might have come off 
in that same encounter.” 

“ I hope Ellen will get rid of these strange notions about the 
Americans,” said Lady Keith discontentedly. 

“ I hope not, Aunt Keith,” said Ellen. • 

“ Where did you get them ? ” said Mr. Lindsay. 

“ What, sir ?” 

“ These notions ? ” * 

“ In reading, sir ; reading different books ; and talking,” 

“ Reading 1 so 3;ou did read in the backwoods ? ” 

“ Sir ! ” said Ellen, with a look of surprise. 

“ What have you read on this subject ? ” 

“ Two lives of Washington, and some in the Annual Register, 
and part of Graham’^^^Uniied States*; and one or two other little 
things.” 

“ But those gaye you only on j side, Ellen ; you should read the 
English account Of the matter.” 

“ So I did, sir ; the Annual Register gave me both sides ; the 
bills and messages were enough,” 

“What Annual Register ? ” • 

“ 1 * don’t know, sir ; it is English ; written by Burke, 1 
believed’ 

“ Upon rny word I And what else have you read ? ” 

“ 1 think that’s all about America,” said Ellen. 

“ No, but about other tj^ings ? ” 

“ Oh, I ^n’t know, sir,” said Ellen smiling ; “ a great many 
books ; I can’t tell them all,” 

“ Did you spend all your time over your books ? ” 

“ A good deal, sir, lately ; not so much before,” 

“ Ho.w was that ? ” 

“ I couldn’t, sir. I had a great many other things to do.” 

“ What else had youT to do ? 

“ Different things,” ^id Ellen, hesitating from the remembrance 
of her aunt’s manner the pight b^ore. 

Come*, come 1 answer me.” 
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'* I had to sweep and dust,” said Ellen colouring, and set 
tables and wash and wipe dishes, and chum, and spin, and—” 
Ellen Adard Lady Keith’s look in her could you have ccm- 
ccived it ? ” 

“ What shall we do with her ? " said Mrs. Lindsay ; " send her 
to school or keep her at home ? 

“ Have you never been to school, Ellen ? ” « 

No, sir ; except for a very little while, more than three years 
ago.” 

“ Would you like it ? ” 

“ 1 would a £rfa/ deal rather study at home, sir, if you will let 
me.” 

“ What do you know now ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 can’t tell, sir,” said Ellen ; “ I don’t know anything very 
well, unless ” 

“ Unless what ? ” said her uncle, laughing ; come 1 now for 
’^your accomplishments.” 

“ I had rather not siy what I was going to, uncle ; please don’t 
ask me.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said he ; “I shan’t let you off. Unless what ? ” 

“ 1 was going to say, unless riding,” haid Ellen, colouring. 

“ Riding I And pray how did you learn to ride ? Catch a horse 
by the mane and mount him by the fence a,nd canter off bare- 
backed ? was that it ? eh ? ” 

“ Not exactly, sir,” said Ellen, laughing. 

** Well, but about your other accomplishments. You do not 
know anything of French, I suppose?” 

“ Yes 1 do, sir.” 

“ Where did you get that ? ” 

An old Swiss lady in the mountains taught me.” 

“Country riding and Swiss French,” muttered her uncic. 

“ Did she teach you to speak it ? ” , ' 

“ Yes, sir.” < 

Mr. Lindsay and his mother exchanged glances, which Ellen 
interpreted, “ Worse and w^orse.” , 

“ One thing at least can be mended,” observed Mr. Lindsay. 
“ She shall go to De Courcy’s riding- school as soon as get to 
Edinburgh.” ^ 

“ Indeed, uncle, I don’t think that will be necessary.” 

“ Who taught you to ride, Ellen ? ” asked Lady Kei'th. 

“ My brother.” * 

“ Humph t 1 &ncy a few lessons will do you no harm,” she 
temarked. 

Ellen coloured and was silent 
“ You know nothing of music, of course ?* 

“ I cannot play, uncle.” 

“ Can you sing ? ” 

“ 1 can sing hymns.” 
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•• Sing hymn* I That^a the only fault 1 find with you, Ellen, 
you are too sober. I should like to see you a little more gay, like 
. other children.” 

“ But uncle, I am not unhappy because I am sober.” 

‘*But I am," said he. ** 1 do not know precisely what / shall 
do with you ; I must do something I " 
i* Can you sing nothing but hymns ? ” said Lady Keith. 

Yes, ma’am,” said Ellen, with some humour twinkling about 
her eyes and mouth, “ I can sing * Hail Columbia ’ I " 

“Absurd ! ”^said Lady Keith. 

Why, Ellen,” said her uncle, laughing, “ I did not know you 
could be so stubborn ; 1 thought you were made up of gentleness 
and mildness. Let me have a good look at you; there’s not much 
sOibbomness in those eyes,” he said fondly. 

“ I hope you will never salute my ears with your American 
ditty,” said Lady Keith. * 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr. Lindsay, “she shall sing what she pleases, 
and the more the better.” • 

“ She has a very sweet voice,” said her grandmother. 

“Yes, in speaking, 1 know ; I have not heard it tried otherwise ; 
and very nice English it Aims out. Where did you get your 
English, Ellen ? ” 

“From my brother,” said Ellen, with a smile of pleasure. 

Mr. Lindsay’s brow rather clouded. “ Whom do you mean by 
that?” 

“ The brother of the lady who was so kind to me.” Ellen dis- 
liked to speak the loved names in the hearing of ears to which she 
knew they would be unlovely. 

“ How was she so kind to you ? ” 

“ Oh, sir I in everything — I cannot tell you ; she was my friend 
when I had only one beside ; she did everything for me.” 

“ And w'ho was the other friend ? your aunt ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ this brother?” 

“ No, sir ; that was Wore I knew him.” 

“Wlv> then?” 

“ His.name was Mr. Van Brunt.” 

“ Van Brunt I Humph And what was he ?” 

“ He was atarmer, sir.” 

“ A Dutch farmer, eh ? •how came you to have anything to do 
with A/w f" • 

“He managed my aunt’s farm, and was a great deal in the 
house.” , 

“ He was 1 And what makes yOu call this other y^ur 
brotherf" ‘ • 

“ His sister called me her sister — and that makes me his.” 

“ It is ve^ absurd,” said Xady Keith, “ when they are nothiivf 
at aH to her, an^ ought not to be.” 
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It seems then you did not find a friend in your Aunt, Ellen ? 
€h?” 

“I dcn*t think she loved me much,” said Ellen, in a low voice, 

I am very glad we are clear of obligation on her score,” said* 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

“ Obligation I And so you had nothing else to depend on Ellen 
but this man — this Van something — this Dutchman ? What 
he do for you ? ” 

“ A great deal, sir ; ” Ellen would have said more, but a feel- 
ing in her throat stopped her. 

“ Now just hear that, will you ?” said Lady Keith". ‘‘Just think 
of her in that farm-house, with that sweeping and dusting womftn 
and a Dutch farmer, for these three years I ” 

“No,” said Ellen, “not all the time; this last year 1 have 

been 

“Where, Ellen?” 

“ At the other house, sir,” 

“ What house is th«.t ? ” 

“Wliere that lady and gentleman lived that were my best 
friends.” 

“^Well, it’s all very well,” said Lady* Keith, “but it is past now ; 
it is all over ; you need not think of them any more. We will 
find you better friends than any of these Dutch Brunters or 
Grunters.” " * 

“ Oh, Aunt Keith ! ” said Ellen, “ if you knew ” But she 

burst into tears. 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Lindsay, taking her into his arms, “ I 
will not have that. Hush, my daughter. What is the matter, 
Ellen ? ” 

But Ellen had with some difficulty contained herself two or 
three times before in the course of the conversation, and she wept 
now rather violently. . • 

“ What is the matter, gllen ? ” 

“ Because,” said Ellen, thoroughly roused, “ I love them dearly 1 
and I ought to love them with all my heart. I cannot fojget them 
and never shall ; and I can never have better friends — never I it’s 
impossible — oh, it’s impossible.” * 

Mr. Lindsay said nothing at first except to soothe Her ; but 
when she had wept hers'^lf into q?iietness upon -his breast he 
whispered — , • 

“ it is right to love these people if they were kind to you, but 
as your aunt says, that is past. It is not necessary to go back to 
it. Forget that you were American,. Ellen ; you belong to me ; 
your name is not Montgomery any more, it is Lindsay ; and I will, 
not have you call me * uncle ’ — I*am your father,; you are my own 
little daughter, and must do precisely what I tell you. Do you 
undei stand me?” 

He would have a “ ves” from her/ and then added. “Go^and 
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met yourself ready, and 1 will take you with me to £dui- 
. 5 urgh*” 

Ellen’s tears had been like to burst forth again at his words { 
with great effort she controlled hei^elf and obeyed him. 

“ 1 shall do precisely what he tells me, of course,” she said to 
, hei^lf, as she went to get ready ; ^ but there are some things he 
cannot command ; nor 1 neither ; 1 am glad of that ! Forget 
indeed 1 ” 

She could net help loving her uncle ; for the lips that kissed 
her .were very kind as well as very peremptory : and if the hand 
that pressed her cheek was, as she fell it was, the hand of power, 
its touch was also exceeding fond. And as she was no more in- 
clinea to dispute his will than he to permit it, the harmony 
between them was perfect and^ unbroken. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

HOW OLD FRIENDS WERE INVESTED WITH THE RRHALIA. 

Bear a lify^in thy hand ; 

Ga*tes of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

LoNoraLLew. 

M r. LINDSAY h4id some reason that morning to wish 
that Ellen would look merrier ; u was a very sober 
little face he saw by Ins side as the carriage rolled 
smoothly on with them towards Edinburgh ; almost pale in 
sadness. He lavished the tenderest kindness upon her, and, 
without going back by so much as a hint to the subjects of the 
morning, he exerted himself to direct he^ attention to the various 
- objects of note and interest they were passing. The day was 
fine, and the countiy, also the carnage and tlie horses ; Ellen 
was dejfrly fond of driving ; and long before they reached the 
city Mr. 'Lindsay had the satisfaction of seeing her smile break 
again, her ey^ brighten, anil her happy attention fixing on the 
things he pointed out to her, and many others that she found for 
herself on the wav — his llorscs first of ^all. Mr. Lindsay might 
relax his efforts and look on with secret triumph ; Ellen was is 
the full train of delighted observation. 

“ You are easily pleased, Ellen,” he said, in answer to one of her 
'simple marKs of admiration. • 

“ 1 have a great deal to please me,” said Ellen. 

“What would you like to see in Edinburgh ?” 

“ I don^t know, sir ; anything you please.” 

“ Then 1 will ^how you a lit^ of the city, in the first place.” 
*Thcy*droinB through the streets of Edinburgh, both the Old and 
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the New Town, in various directions ; Mr, Lindsay^ extremely 
pleased to see that Ellen was so, and much amused at the ^ 
curiosity shown in her questions, which, however, were by no 
means as free and frequent as they might have been bad John 
Humphreys filled her uncle’s place. 

What large building is that over there ? " said Ellen. 

That ? that is Holyrood House.” 

“ Holyrood 1 I have heard of that before ; isn’t that where 
Queen Mary’s rooms are ? Where Rizzio was killed ? 

“Yes ; would you like to see them ?” 

“ 0 h,t /«7 much 1 ” 

** Drive to the Abbey. So you have read Scottish history as 
well as American, Ellen ? ” 

“ Not very much, sir ; only the * Tales of a Grandfather ’ yet. 
But what made me say that, 1 have' read an account of Holyrood 

House somewhere. Uncle ** 

. « Ellen I ” ^ 

** I beg your pardon, sir ; I forgot ; it seems strange to me," 
said Ellen, looking distressed. 

** It must not seem strange to you^* my daughter ; what were 
you going to say ? ” 

1 don’t know, sir. Oh, I was going to ask if the silver cross 
is here now, to be seen ? " 

“ What silver cross ? ’’ 

“That one from which the Abbey was named, the silver rood 
that was given, they pretended, to — I forget now what king.” 

“ David First, the founder of the Abbey ? No, it is not here, 
Ellen ; David the Second lost it to the English. But why do you 
say pretended^ Ellen ? It was a very real affair ; kept in England 
for a long time with great veneration.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir ; 1 know the cross was real ; I mean it was' pro- 
tended that an angel gave it to King David when he was hunt- 
ing here.” 

“ Well, how can you tell but that was so ? King David was 
made a saint, you know.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Ellen, laughing, “ I know better than .that ; 1 
know it was only a monkish trick.” 

“ Monkish trick 1 which do you mean ? the giving^ of the cross, 
or making the king a saint ? ” 

“ Both, sir,” said Ellen^ still smiling. 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Lindsay, much amused, “if you are 
such a sceptic, you will take no comfort in anything at the Abbey, 
you will not believe anything is genuine.” 

“ 1 will believe what you tell me, sir.” 

“ Will you 7 I must be careful what I say to you then, or 1 
may run the risk of losing my own credit.” 

Mr. Lindsay spoke this half jestingly, half in. earnest They 
went over the Palace. 
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• Is this v^ry old, sir ? ” asked Ellen. 

Not very ; it has been burnt and demolished and rebuilt, till 
nothing is left of the old Abbey of King David but the ruins of 
the chapel, which you shall see presently. The oldest part of the 
House is that we are going to see now, built by James Fifth, 
Mary’s father, where her rooms are.” 

At these rooms Ellen looked with intense interest. She pored 
e^er the old furniture, the needle-work of which she was told 
was at least in part the work of the beautiful Queen’s own hngers ; 
gazed at the stains in the floor of the bed-chamber, said to be 
those of Rizsio’s blood ; meditated over the trap-door in the 
passage, by which the conspirators had come up ; and finally sat 
down in the room and tried to realize the scene, which had once 
been acted there. She tried to imagine the poor Queen and her 
aitendants and her favourite Rizzio sitting there aft supper, and* 
how that door, that very doo{, had opened, and Ruthven’s ghastly 
figure, pale and weak from illness, presented itself, and then 
others ; the alarm of the moment ; how Ij^izzio knew they were 
come for hinv^nd fled to the Queen for protection ; how she was 
withheld from giving it, and the unhappy man pulled away from 
her and stabbed with a gr^^t many wounds before her face ; and 
there, there 1 no doubt, his blood fell ! 

“ You are tired ; this doesn’t please you much,” said Mr. 
Lindsay, noticing her grave look. 

** Oh, it pleases me vcr)^ much I ” said Ellen, starting up ; “I 
do not wonder she swore vengeance,” 

“ Who ? ” said Mr. Lindsay. 

“ Queen Mary, sir.” 

Were you thinking of her all this while ? I am glad of it. 1 
spoke to you once without getting a word. I was afraid this was 
not amusing enough to detain your thoughts.” 

“ ph yes it was,” said Ellen ; “ I have been trying to think all 
about that. ’ I like to look at old things very much.” 

“ Ferhaps you would like to sec the rhgalia.” 

“ The what, sir ? ” 

“ The Royal things — the old diadem and sceptre, etc., of the 
Scottish kings. Well, come,” said he, as he read the answer in 
Ellen’s -face, “ we will go ; but first let us see the old chapel.” 

With this Ellen was wonderfully pleased. This was much older 
still than Queen Mary’s rooms. Ellen admired the wild, melan- 
choly look of the Gothic pillars and arches springing from the 
green turf, the large carved window empty of glass, the broken 
walls ; and looking up to the blue sky, she tried to imagine the 
time when the Gothic roof closed overhead, and music sounded 
through the arches, and trains .of stoled monks paced through 
them, where now* the very pavement was not. Strange *t seemed, 
and hard, to go back and realise it ; but in the midst of this, the 
familiar fooe of the sky set Ellen’s thoughts off upon a new track. 



and suddenly they were €U home ^ — on the lawn before the parson* 
age. The monks and the abbey were forgotten ; she silently 
S^ve her hand to her uncle, and walked with him to the carriage. 

Amved at the Crown room, Ellen fell into another fit* of grave 
attention ; but Mr. Lindsay, taught better, did not this time 
mistake rapt interest for absence of mind. He answered 
^espons and gave her several pieces of information, and let her 
'$idce her own time to gaze and meditate. 

^ ^ This beautiful sword,” said he, “ was a present from Pope 
Julius Second to James Fourth.” 

“ I don*t know anything about the Popes,” said Ellen. “James 
Fourth ? — I forget what kind of a king he was.” 

“ He was a very good king. He was the one that died at 
Flodden.® 

“ Oh! and ivore an iron girdle because he had fought agaK.3t 
his father, poor man 1 ” 

“ Why ‘ poor man,* Ellen ? He was a very royal prince* Why 
do you say ‘ poor man ’ ? ” 

“ Because he didn’t know any better, sir.” 

“ Didn’t know anjr better than what ? ” 

“ Than to think an iron girdle would do him any good.” 

“ But why wouldn’t it do him any good ? ” 

“ Because, you know, sir, that Is not the way we can have our 
sins forgiven.” 

“ What is the way ? ” 

Ellen looked at him to see if he was in jest or earnest. Her 
look staggered him a little, but he repeated his question. She 
cast her eyes down and answered, — 

“Jesus Christ said, * I am the way, the truth, and the life ; no 
man cometh unto the Father biU by me.’” 

Mr, Lindsay said no more. 

“ I wish that was the Bruce’s crown,” said Ellen, after a while, 
“ 1 should like to see anything that belonged to him.” 

“ I’ll take you to the «field of Bannockburn some day ; that 
belonged to him with a vengeance. It lies over yonder." 

“ Bannockburn 1 will you ? and Stirling Castle I Oh, how I 
should like that ! ” 

“Stirling Castle,” said Mr. Lindsay, smiling at Ellen’s .clasped 
hands of delight ; “ what do you knov* of Stirling Castle ? ” 

“From history, you know, sir; and the ‘Loid or^lie Islci' — 

** ‘Old Stirlins's lowers arose in light—’ " 

“ Go on,” said Mr. Lindsay. 

** ‘And twin^ in links of silver bright 
Her winding r^ver lay.’ '* 

“That's this same river Forth, Ellen, Do you know any 
more?” 
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^ Oh y«*» sir.” 

** Go on, and tell me all you can remember.” 

^ • •* A// i that would be a great deal, sir.” 

“ Go on till 1 tell you to stop.” 

Ellen |ave him a good part nf the battle, with the intro* 
‘ ducdon to it 

‘‘You have a good memory, Ellen,” he said, looking pleased. 

“ Because I like it, sir ; that makes it easy to remember. 1 hke 
the Scots people.” 

“ Do you I ” tfsaid Mr. Lindsay, much gratified. “ 1 did not 
know you liked anything on this side of the water. Why do you 
like them ? ” 


“ Because they never would be conquered by the English.” 
fSo,” said Mr. Lindsay, half amused and half disappointed, 
“the long and the short of i{ is, you like them because they 
fought the enemies you were so eager to have a blow at.” 

“ Oh no, sir,” said Ellen, laughing, “ I do not mean that at all ; 
the French were England’s enemies too, and helped us besides, 
but I like the Scots a great deal better than the F rench. I like 
them because they would be^free.” 

“ You have an extraordinary taste for freedom I And pray, are 
aH the American children as strong republicans as yourself?” 

“ I don’t know, sir <5 I hope so.” 

“ Pretty well, upon my word I Then I suppose even the Bruee 
cannot rival your favourite Washington in your esteem?” 

Ellen smiled. 

“ Eh ? " safid Mr, Lindsay. 

“ 1 like Washington belter, sir, of course ; but 1 like Bruce very 
much.” • 

“ Why do you prefer Washington ? ” 

“ Lshould have to think to tell you that, sir.” 

“ Very well, think, and answer me.” 

“ One reason, I suppose, is because he*was an Amei*ican,” said 
Ellen. ' 

“ That !s not reason enough for so reasonable a person as you 
are, Elian ; you must tiy again, or give up your preference.” 

. “ I like Bruce, very much indeed,” said Ellen musingly, “but he 
did what he did for himself^ Washington didn’t.” 

“ Humph Liam not quite sure as to either of your positions.” 

“ And, besides,” said Ellbn, “ Bruce did one or two wrong things. 
Washington always did right.” 

“He did, eh ? What do you think of the murder of Andrd ? ” 

“ I think it was right,” said Ellen firmly. 

“ Your reasons, my little reasoijer ? ” Asked Mr. Lindsay. 

“ If it had not Seen right, Washington would not have done it." 

“Hal ha 1 so at that rate you may reconcile yourself to any- 
' thing that chances to be done by a favourite.” 

“No, sir,” said Ellcst, a little confused, but standing her ground. 
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••but when a person always does right, if he happened to do 
something that 1 don’t know enough to understand, I have good 
reason to think it is right, even though 1 cannot understand it." , 
** Very well I but apply the same rule of judgment to the 
Bruce, can’t you ? " 

“ Nothing could make me think the murder of the Red Comyn 
right, sir. Bruce didn’t think so himself.” « 

“But remember, there is a great difference in the times, those 
were rude and uncivilised compared to these ; you must tnake 
allowance for that.” 

“ Yes, sir, I do I but I like the civilised times best,” 

“ What do you think of this fellow over here, what’s his name, 
whose monument I was showing you, Nelson 
“ 1 used to like him very much, sir.” 

“ And you do not now ? ” 

” Yes, sir, I do ; I cannot help liking him.” 

That is, to say, you would if you could ? ” 

I don’t think, sif, I ought to like a man merely for being 
great unless he was good. Washington was great and good 
both.” 

“Well, what is the matter with Nelson?” said Mr. Lindsay, 
with an expression of intense amusement. “ I ‘ used to think,’ as 
you say, that he was a very noble fellow.” , 

“ So he was, sir ; but he wasn’t a good man.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Why you know, sir, he left his wife ; and Lady Hamilton per- 
suaded him to do one or two other very dishonouiable things ; it 
was a great pity 1 ” 

“ So you will not like any gr^t man that is not good as well. 
Wliai IS your definition of a good man, Ellen ? ” 

“ One who always does right because it is right, no matter 
whether it is convenient or not,” said pllen, after a little hesitation. 

“ Upon my word, you draw the line close. But opinions differ 
as to what is right ; how shall we know ? ” • ‘ 

“ From the Bible, sir,” said Ellen quickly, with a look^that half 
amused and half abashed him. ^ 

“ And you, Ellen, are you yourself good after this nice fashion ? ” 

“ No, sir ; but 1 wish to be.” ^ 

“ I do believe that. But after all, Ellen, you might hke Nelson ; 
tliose were only the spots in the sun.” • 

“ Yes, sir ; but can a mhn be a truly great man who is not master 
of himself ? ” 

“ That is an excellent remark.” 

“ It is not mine, sir,” sard Ellen, blushing ; “ it was toid me ; I • 
did not find out all that about Nelson myself ; h did not see it all 
the first time I read his life ; 1 thought he was perfect.” 

I know who 1 think is,” said Mr. J-indsay, kissing ner. 

They drove now to bis house iq George’s Stree|. Mx* Liiuiiiay 
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had some business to attend to, and would leave her there for an 
hour or two. And that their fast might not be too long un* 
broken, Mrs. Allen, the housekeeper, was directed to furnish 
* them with some biscuits in the library, whither Mr. Lindsay led 
Ellen. 

She liked the looks of it very much. Plenty of books; old- 
looking, comfortable furniture* pleasant light; all manner of 
et<!eteras around, which rejoiced Ellen’s heart. Mr. Lindsay 
noticed her pleased glance passing from one thing to another. 
He placed her in a deep easy-chair, took off her bonnet and 
threw it on tlic sofa, and kissing her fondly, asked her if she felt 
St home. 

“Not yet,” Ellen said ; but her look said it would not take long 
to jnake her do so. She sat enjoying her rest, and munching her 
biscuit with great appetite and satisfaction, when Mr. Lindsay 
poured her out a glass of swe^et wine. 

The glass of wine looked to Ellen like an enemy marching up 
to attack her. Because Alice and John dii^not drink it, she had 
always, at first without other reason, done the same ; and she 
was determined not to forsake their example now. She took no 
notice of the glass of wine, .though she had ceased to see anything 
else in the room, and went on, seemingly as before, eating her 
biscuits, though she no longer knew how they tasted. 

“ Why don’t you drink your wine, Ellen ? ” 

“ I do not wish any, sir,” 

“ Don’t you like it ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir ; I have never drunk any.** 

. “No I Taste it and .,ee.” 

“ V would rather not, sir, if you please. I don’t care for It.** 

“ Taste it, Ellen I ” » 

This command was not to be disobeyed. The blood rushed to 
Ellen’s temples as she just touched the glass to her lips and set it 
down again* 

“ .Well ?” said Mr, Lindsay. 

“Wiiai, sir?” 

“ How do you like it?” 

“ I like it very well, sir, but 1 would rather not drink it.** 

. “Why?” 

Ellen coloyred again at ♦his exceedingly difficult question, and 
answered a&well as she could, that she had never been accustomed 
to it, and would rather not. 

“ It is of no sort of consequence what you have oeen accustomed 
to,” said Mr. Lindsay. “You are to drink it all, Ellen.” 

Ellen 'dared not disobey.’ When biscu\^s and wine were disposed 
of, Mr. Ljndsay drew her closq to his side, and encircling her 
fondly with his aVms, said — 

“ I shall leave you now for an hour or two, and you must amuse 
yourself as you can. Tbo book-c^es are open -^perhaps you can 



find something there ; or there are prints in those portlalios ; or 
you can go over the house and make yourself acquainted with your 
new home. If you want anytliingi ask Mrs. Allen. Does it look 
pleasant to you ? ” 

“ Very,” Ellen said. 

** You are at home here, daughter ; go where you will and do 
what you will. I shall not leave you long. But b^ore 1 go, Ell<m« 
let me hear you call me father.” 

Ellen obeyed, trembling, for it seemed to her that it was to set 
her hand and seal to the deed of gift her father and mother had 
made. But there was no retreat ; it was spoken ; and Mr. 
Lindsay, folding her close in his arms kissed her again and agaiin. 

Never let me hear you call me anything else, Ellen. You are 
mine own now — my own child — my own little daughter. You 
shall do just what pleases me in everything, and let bygones be 
bygones. And now lie down there ^^nd rest, daughter ; you are 
trembling from head to foot ; rest and amuse yourself in any way 
you like till 1 return.”. 

He left the room. 

“ I have done it now 1 ” thought Ellen, as she sat in the comer 
of the sofa where Mr. Lindsay had tenderly placed her ; “ I have 
called him my father, 1 am bound to obey him after this. I 
wonder what in the world they will make me do next If he 
chooses to make me drink wine every day, I must do it ) I cannot 
help myself. That is only a little matter. But what if they were 
to want me to do something wrong ? — they might ; John never 
did, I could not have disobeyed possibly ; but I could them, 
if it was necessary, and if it is necessary, I will. I should have a 
dieadful time ; I wonder if I could go through with it Oh, yes, 
I could, if it was right ; and besides? would rather bear anything 
in the world from them than have John displeased with me ; a 
great deal rather. But, perhaps, after all they will not want any- 
thing wrong of me. 1 wonder if thrs is really to be my home 
always, and if 1 shall evei^ get home again ? John will no|: Leave 
me here ; but I don’t see how in the world he can help i^ for my 
father and my mother, and 1 myself ; 1 know what he would tell 
me if he was here, and I’ll try to do it God will take cart of me 
if 1 follow Him ; it is none of my business.” 

Simply and heartily commending h^r interests to His keeping, 
Ellen tried to lay aside the care of herself. She went on musing ; 
how very different and how much greater her enjoyment would 
have been that day if John had been with her. Mr. Lindsay, to 
be sure, had answered her questions with abundant kindness and 
sufficient ability ; but his, answers did not, as those of her 'brother 
often did, skilfully draw her on from one thing to another, till a 
train of thought was opened which at the setting out she had never 
dreamed of ; and along with the joy of acquiring new knowledge 
she had the pleasure of discovering new fields of it to be explored, 




9M delight of the feit exerase and enlargement pi her xifm 
{K>wers^ whidi were sure to be actively called into play. Mr* 
Lindsay told her what she asked, and there left her. Ellen found 
hersdf growing melancholy over the comparison -she was drawing ; 
and wisely went to the book-cases to divert her thoughts. Finding 
presently a history of Scotland, she took it down, resolving to 
refresh her memory on a subject *which had gained such new and 
strange interest for her. Before long, however, fatigue, and the 
wine she had drunk, effectually got the better of studious thoughts ; 
she stretched herself on the sofa and fell asleep. 

There Mr. Lindsay found her a couple of hours afterwards under 
the guard of the housekeeper. 

* *** I cam in, sir,” she said, whispering ; “ it*s mair than an hour 
back, and she’s been sleeping just like a baby ever syne ; she 
hasna stirred a finger. Oh, Mr. Lindsay, it’s a bonny baim, and 
a gude. What a blessing to the house I ” 

“ You’re about right there, 1 believe, Maggie ; but how have 
you learned it so fast ? ” 

“ I canna be mista’en, Mr. George ; l^cn it as weel as if we 
had had a year auld acquentance ; I ken it by the sweet mouth 
and een, and by the look she gied me when you tauld her, 
sir, I had been in the house near as long’s yourscl. And look at 
her eenow. There’s heaven’s peace within, I’m a’maist assured.” 

The kiss that wakened Ellen found her in the midst of a 
dream. She thougin that John was a king of Scotland, and stand- 
ing before her in regal attire. She offered him, she thought, a 
glass of wine, but raising the sword of state, silver scabbard and 
all, he with a tremendous swing of it dashed the glass out of her 
ban4$ ; and then as she stood abashed, he went forward with one 
of his old grave kind looks to kiss her. As the kiss touched her lips 
Ellen opened her eyes to find her brother transformed into Mr. Lind- 
say, and the empty glass standing safe and sound upon the table. 

““You must have had a pleasant nap,” said Mr. Lindsay, “ you 
wake up smiling. Come, make haste, ( have left a friend in the 
carriage. Bring your book along if you want it.” 

The presence of the stranger, who was going down to spend a 
day or two at “The Braes,” prevented Ellen from having any 
talking* to do. Comfortably placed in the corner of the front seat 
'of the barouche, leaning on the elbow of the carriage, she was 
left to her own musings. She could hardly realise the change in 
her circumstances. The, carriage rolling fast and smoothly on — 
the two gentlemen opposite to her, one her father — the strange, 
varied, beautiful scenes they were flitting by ; the long shadows 
made by the descending sun ; the cool evening air ; Ellen leaning 
back in the wide easy seat, felt as if, she w'ere in a di-eam. It 
was singularly pheasant ; she coaid not help but enjoy it all very 
much I and yet it seemed to her as if she were caught in a net 
tom which she had no ^wer to get free ; and she longed to 
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clasp that hand that could, she thought, draw her whence and 
whiter it pleased. “ But Mr. Lindsay opposite ? I have called 
him my father ; I have given myself to him,” she thought ; ** but 
1 gave myself to somebody else first ; I can’t undo that, and 1, 
never will 1 ” Again she tried to quiet and resign the care of 
herself to better wisdom and greater strength than her own. 

This may all be arranged, easily, in some way 1 could never 
dream of,” she said to herself ; “ I have no business to be uneasy. 
Two months ago, and I was quietly at home and seemed to be 
fixed there for ever ; and now, without anything extraordinary 
happening, here I am, just as fixed. Yes, and before that at 
Aunt Fortune’s, it didn’t seem possible that I could^ever get aw^y 
from being her child ; and yet how easily all that was managed. 
And just so in some way that I cannot imagine, things may open 
so as to let me out smoothly from this.” She resolved tcr-.he^ 
patient, and take thankfully what she at present had to enjoy ; and 
in this mood of mind the drive home was beautiful ; and the even- 
ing was happily absorbed in the history of Scotland. 

It was a grave question in the family that same evening whether 
Ellen should be sent to school. Lady Keith was decided in favour 
of it ; her mother seemed doubtful ; Mr. Lindsay, who had a vision 
of the little figure lying asleep on his library sofa, thought the room 
had never looked so cheerful before, and had near made up his 
mind that she should be its constant adornment the coming winter. 
Lady Keith urged the school plan. 

“ Not a boai ding -school,” said Mrs. Lindsay ; *• I will not hear 
of that.” 

“ No, but a day-school ; it would do her a vast deal of good, 1 
am certain ; her notions want shaking up very much. And LneveV 
saw a child of her age so much a child.” 

“ I assure you I never saw Sne so much a woman. She has 
asked me to-day, 1 suppose,” said he, smiling, “ a hundred ques- 
tions or less ; and I assure you there was not one foolish or 'vain 
one among them ; not oqp that was not sensible, and most of them 
singularly so.” ■ ‘ 

“ She was greatly pleased with her day,” said Mrs. Lindsay, 

“ I never saw such a baby-face in my life,” said Lady Keith, “ in 
a child of her years.” * 

It is a face of uncommon intelligence,” said her brother. 

“ It is both,” said Mrs. Lindsay. 

1 was struck with it the other day,”* said Lady Keith, — the 
day she slept so long upon the sofa upstairs after she was 
dressed ; she had been crying about something, and her eyelashes 
were wet still, and she had that curious grave, innocent look you 
only see in infants ; you might have thought she was fourteen 
months, instead of fourteen years, old ; fourteen and half she 
says she is.” 

Crying ? ” said Mr, Lindsay ; ” what was the matter ? ” 
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“ Nothing,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “ but that she had been obliged 
to submiUto me in something that did not please her.” 

“ Did she give you any cause of displeasure ? ” 

“ No, though I can see she has strong passions. But she is the 
first child I ever saw that 1 think i could not get angry witli.” 

“ Mother’s heart half misgave her, I believe,” said Lady Keith, 
laughing ; “ she sat there looking at her for an hour,” 

“ She seems to be perfectly gentle and submissive,” said Mr, 
Lindsay. 

“ Yes, but don’t trust too much to appearances,” said his sister. 

If she is not a true Lindsay after all, 1 am mistaken. Did you 
see her colour once or twice this morning, when something 
wa^ said that did not please her?” 

•“You can judge nothing from that,” said Mr. Lindsay ; “she 
colours at everything. You should have seen her to-day when 
1 told her I would take her to BannocLburn.” 

“Ah ! she has got -the light side of yoi* ; you wall be able to 
discern no faults in her presently.” 

“ She has used no arts for it, sister.; she is a stiaightforward little 
hussy, and lliat is one thing I like about her, though I was as near 
as possible being provoked witli her once or twice to-day. Thcie 
is only one thing I wish w^as altered ,* —she has her head filled with 
strange notions, — absurd for a child of her age ; I don’t know what 
to do to get rid of them.” 

After some more conversation, it was decided that school would 
be the best thing foi this end, and half decided that Ellen should 
go. 

But this half decision Mr. Lindsay found it very difficult to keep 
to, and circumstances soon destroyed it entirely. Company was 
constantly coming and going at “ The Braes,” and much of it of a 
kind« that Ellen exceedingly liked to see and hear ; intelligent, 
cultivated, well-informed people, w'hose conversation was highly 
agrce-aljle and always useful to her, ElFbn had nothing to do with 
the talking, so she made good use of her eais. 

One evening Mr Lindsay, a M. Villars, and M. Muller, a 
SwMss gentleman and a noted man of science, very much at 
home in Mr. Lindsay’s house, were carrying on, in French, a con- 
versation in \Yhich the tw^o fiftreiguers took pait against iheir host. 
M. Villars began with talking about Lafayette ; from him they 
went to the American devolution an d^ Washington, from them 
to other patriots and other republics, ancient and modern — MM. 
Villars and Muller taking the side of freedom, and pressing Mr. 
Lindsay ’hard with argument, authority,, example, and historical 
’ testimony.. Ellen as usual was, fast by his side, and delighted 
to see that he could by no means make good his ground. Tfie 
ladies at the other end of the room would several times have 
drawn her* away, but haj»pi1y for her, and also as usual, Mr. 
Lindsay’s arm was artund her*shoulder$, and she was left in*quiet 
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to listen. The conversation was very lively* and on a subject very 
interesting to her ; for America had been always a darling dieinie | 
Scottish struggles for freedom were fresh in her mind i her atten* 
tion had long ago been called to Switzerland and its history by 
Alice and Mrs. Vawse, and Frenth history had formed a good part 
of her last winter’s reading. She listened with the most eager 
delight, too much engrossed to notice the good>humoured glances 
that were every now and then given her by one of the speakers. 
Not Mr. Lindsay ; though his hand was upon her shoulder or 
playing with the light curls that fell over her temples, he did not 
.see that her face was flushed with interest, or notice the quick 
smile and sparkle of the eye that followed every turn in the con- 
versation that favoured her wishes or foiled his — it was M. MuHer, 
They came to the Swiss, and their famous struggle for freedom" 
against Austrian oppression. M. Muller wished to speak of the 
noted battle in which that freedom was made sure, but for the 
moment its name had^escaped him, 

“ Par ma foi,” said M. Villars, “ il m’a enti6rement passd I ’’ 

Mr. Lindsay could not or ^ would not help him out. But M. 
Muller suddenly turned to Ellen, in whose face he thought he saw 
a look of intelligence, and begg^ of her the missing name, 

“Est-ce Morgarten, monsieur?” said Ellen, blushing. 

“ Morgarten I c’est ga I ” said he with a polite, pleased bow of 
thanks. Mr. Lindsay was little less astonished than the Duke of 
Argyle when his gardener claimed to be the owner of a Latin work 
on mathematics. 

The conversation presently took a new turn with M. Villars ; 
and M. Muller withdrawing from it addressed himself to fellen. 
He was a pleasant-looking elderly gentleman ; she had never 
seen him before that evening. 

*'You know French well, then?” said he, speakinj^ to her in 
that tongue. 

“ 1 don’t know, sir,” said Ellen modestly. . * 

** And you have heard of the Swiss mountaineers ? ” ^ 

“ O yes, sir ; a great deal.” 

He opened his watch and showed her in the back of it an 
exquisite little painting, asking her if she knew what it was. 

** It is an Alpine chalet, is it not, sii ? ” 

He was pleased, and went on, always in French, xo tell Ellen 
that Switzerland was his country ; and drawing a little aside from 
the other talkers, he entered into a long and, to her, most delight- 
hil conversation. In the pleasantest manner he gave her a vast 
deal of very entertaining ^dptail about the country and the 'manners 
and the habits of the people of the Alps, especially in. the Tyrol, 
where he had often travelled. It would have been hard to tell 
whether the child had most pleasure in receivings or the man of 
deep^ study and science most pleasure ih giving, alF manner of 
infoiihation. He saw, he said, that she was fond. (Sf the 



Iieroes of freedcmi, and asked if she bad ever heard of Andrew 
Hofer, the Tyrolese peasant whq led on his brethren m their noble 
endeavours to rid themselves of French and Bavarian c^ressioiL 
' Ellen had never heard of hinu 

« You know William Tell ? " 

Oh yes,” Ellen said, ** she knew him.” 

“ Ami Bonaparte ? ” 

^ Yes, very well.” 

He went on then to give her in a very interesting way the 
history of Hofer ; how when Napoleon made over his country to 
the rule of tha King of Bavaria, who oppressed them, they rose in 
ihass i overcame army after army that was sent against them in 
their mountain fastnesses, and freed themselves from the hated 
Bavarian government ; how, years after, Napoleon was at last too 
strong for them ; Hofer and his companions defeated, hunted like 
wild beasts, shot down like them ; how Hofer was at last betrayed 
by a friend, taken, and executed, being only seen to weep at part- 
ing with his family. The beautiful story wsls well told, and the 
speaker was animated by the eager, deep attention and sympathy 
of his auditor, whose changing c^ur, smiles, and even tears, 
showed how well she entered into the feelings of the patriots in 
their struggle, triumph, and downfall ; till, as he finished, she was 
left full of pity for them and hatred of Napoleon. They talked of 
the Alps again. M.* Muller put his hand in his pocket, and pulled 
out a ^tle painting in mosaic to show her, which he said had been 
given him that day. It was a beautiful piece of pietra dura work 
— Mont Blanc. He assured her the mountain often looked 
exactly so. Ellen admired it very much. It was meant to be set 
fyr a* brooch or some such thing, he said, and he asked if she 
yma\d keep it and sometimes wear it, to remember the Swiss, 
and to do him a pleasure.” 

“ Moi, monsieur 1 ” said Ellen, colouring high with surprise and 
pleasure, ” je suis bien obligee, mais, monsieur, je ne saurais vous 
remerqer 1 ” 

He w^uld count himself well paid, he said, with a single touch 
of her lips. 

” Tcdez, monsieur ! ” said Ellen, blushing, but smiling, and 
tenderihg back the mosaic. 

He laughed and bowed gnd begge*d her pardon, and said she 
must keep k to assure l^im she had forgiven him ; and then he 
asked by what name he might remember her. 

“ Monsieur, je m*appclle Ellen M ” 

She stopped short, in utter and blank uncertainty what to call 
herself Montgomery she dared not ; Lindsay stuck in her throat. 

Have you fo^otten it ? ” said M. Muller, amused at her look, 
^or is it a secret r” 

Tell M. Muller your name, Ellen,” said Mr. Lindsay, turning 
icngid from a group wherej* he was standing at a little di«t||cice. 
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The tone wes stem and displeased. Ellen felt it keenly, and 
with difficulty and some hesitation still, murmured — Ellen 
Lindsay.^ 

“ Lindsay ? Are you the daughter of my friend Mr. Lindsay ? • 
Again Ellen hesitated, in great doubt how to answer, but finally, 
not without starting tears, said-L. 

** Oui, monsieur.” » 

** Your memory is bad to-night,” said Mr. Lindsay, In her ear, 
^ you had better go where you can refresh it.” 

Ellen took this as a hint to leave the room, which she did 
immediately, not a little hurt at the displeasure she*'did not think 
she had deserved ; she loved Mr. Lindsay the best of all 'her 
relations, and really loved him. She went to bed and to sleep 
again that night with wet eyelashes. ^ , 

Meanwhile, M. Muller was gratifying Mr. Lindsay in a high 
degree by the praises he bestowed upon his daughter, her intelli- 
gence, her manners, her modesty, and her French. He asked if 
she was to be in Edinburgh that winter, and whether she would 
be at school ; and Mr. Lindsay declaring himself undecided qn 
the latter point, M. Muller said he should be pleased, if she had 
leisure, to have her come to his rooms two or three times a week 
to read with him. This offer, from a person of M. Muller’s 
standing and studious habits, Mr. Lindsay justly took as both a 
great compliment and a great promise of advantage to Ellen. 
He at once, and with much pleasure, accepted it. So the question 
of school was settled. 

Ellen resolved the next morning to lose no time in making up 
her difference with Mr. Lindsay, and schooled herself to ^use ^ 
form of words that she thought would please him. Pride said 
indeed, ” Do no such thing ; ''don’t go to making acknowledg- 
ments when you have not been in the wrong ; you are not bound 
to humble yourself before unjust displeasure.” Pride pleaded 
powerfully. But neither, Ellen’s heart nor her conscience would 
pennit her to take this advice. ** He loves me very much;” she 
thought, and perhaps he did not understand me last night ; and 
besides, 1 owe him — yes, 1 do 1 — a child’s obedience now. I* 
ought not to leave him displeased with me a moment longer than 
1 can help. And besides, I couldn’t be happy so. God gives 
grace to the humble ; I will humble myself.” 

To have a chance for executing this determination she went 
downstairs a good deal earlier than usual ; she knew Mr. Lindsay 
was generally there before the rest of the family, and she hoped 
to see him alone. It was too soon even for him, however ; the 
rooms were empty. So*Ellen took her book from the table, and 
being perfectly at peace with herself, sat down in the window and 
was presently lost in the interest of what she was reading. She 
did not know of Mr. Lindsay’s approach till a little imperative tap 
on her shoulder startled her. ** < 
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** What were you thinking of last night ? What made you answer 
M. Muller in the way you did ? ** 

« Ellen jftarted up^ but to utter her prepared speech was no 
longer possible. 

1 did not know what to say,” §he said, looking down. 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” said he angrily. " Didn’t you 
knew what 1 wished you to say ? ” 

“Yes — ^but — do not speak to me in that way 1” exclaimed 
Ellen, covering her face with her hands. Pride struggled to 
keep back the tears that wanted to flow. 

shall cHbose my own method of. speaking. Why did you 
not 'say what you knew I wished you to say?” 

“I was afraid — 1 didn’t know — but he would think what 
w^sA’t true.” 

“ That is precisely what I wish him and all the world to think. 
I will have no difierence made, Ellen, either by them or you. 
Now lift up your head and listen to me,” said he, taking both her 
hands. 1 lay my commands upon you, whenever the like ques- 
tions may be asked again, that you answer simply according to 
what I have told you, without any ex'planation or addition. It is 
true, and if people draw coriblusions that are not true, it is what I 
wish. Do you understand me ? ” Ellen bowed. 

** Will you obey m^?” She answered again in the same muto 
way. 

He ceased to hold her at ami’s length, and sitting down in her 
chair drew her close to him, saying more kindly — 

“ You must not displease me, Ellen.” 

*^'**.1 had no thought of displeasing you, sir,” said Ellen, bursting 
Into tears, **and 1 was very son^ for it last night. 1 did not 
mean to disobey you — I only hesitated ” 

“ Hesitate no more. My commands may serve to remove the 
cause* of it. You are my daughter, Ellen, and I am your father. 
Poor child I ” said he, for Ellen was viojjenily agitated, f don’t 
beJie\?e I shall have much difficulty \viih you.” 

“If you will only not speak and look at me so,” said Ellen J 
•* it makes me very unhappy ” 

“Hush I” said he, kissing her ; “do not give me occasion.” 

* “ I did not give you occa^on, sir 1 ” • 

“Why, Elltfn I” said Mr. Lindsay, half displeased again, “I 
^all begin to* think your Aunt Keith is right, that you are a true 
Lindsay. But so am I, and I will have only obedience from you — 
without either answering or argument.” 

* “ You shall,” murmured ‘Ellen. “ But do not be displeased 
with me, father.” 

Ellen had schooled herself td say that word ; she knew it 
would greatly please him ; and she was not mistaken ; though it 
•was spoken so low that has, ears could but just catch it. Dis- 
pleasure ,was entirely overcome. He pressed her to his heart, 
e.w»w4w- • at 
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Ikt artiis tiU tie had seen tier &mUe agam t and dmti)y all day 
be not wjUing to have her oat of hts ^ht * . 

It would have been easy that moming for EBexi to baat%ade ' 
a breach between them that would not readily have been bealal 
One word of humility had plrevented it all, and fastened Ker , 
moire firmly than ever in Mr. Lindsay’s affection. She mdt 
nothing from him but tokens of great and tender fondness ; i^d 
Lady Keith told her mother apart that there would be no doing 
anything with George ; she saw he was getting bewitched with 
that child. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THOUGHT tS FREK. 

hty heart Is tafr, I dire nae tell, 

My heart it lair for aotnebody 
1 could wake a winter night 
For the take of losaebody. 

Oh-honl for somebody 1 
Oh hey I for somebody t 
1 wad do— what wad 1 not^ * 

For the sake of somebody. 

Scotch Sonq. 

I N a few weeks they moved to Edinburgh, where arrangements 
w^ere speedily made for giving Ellen every means of irapsOfti- 
ment that masters and^mistresses, books and instrumentSi 
could afford. 

The house in George Street was large and pleasant To Ellen’s 
great joy a pretty little room opening from the first *landing-place . 
of the private staircase was assigned for her special use as a study 
and work-room ; and fitted up nicely for her with a smalKbook- 
case, a practising piano, and various etceteras. Here her bdoved 
desk took its place on a uble in the middle of the floor , where 
Ellen thought she would make many a new drawing when she fns 
by herself. H er work-box' was accoxi^ modated with a smaller stand 
near the window. A glass door at one end of th*e room opened 
upon a small iron balcony ; this door and balcony EUen esteeqfted 
a very particular treasure. With marvellous satisfaction^ she 
arranged and arranged her little sanctum till she bad all things to 
her mind, and it only wanted, she thbught, a glass of fiowers, 1 
will have that, too, some'of thm days,” she said to herself*, and 
tesolved to deserve her pretty room by being very bdky the^ It 
was tiers alone, open indeed to her friends when th^ to 
keep her company ; but lessons were taken eUen^ere; m Aw 
library or the musk-room, or more freqiai^tly tmr ^ndnsqAerb 
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'Wherever^ oc wTaaxfcver, Mts. Lmdsay or Lady 
Kctih always present. 

•* EUeii ms the pbything, pn<]£i^ and delight of the whole 
Not 50 mochfhoweveryLady Keith’s plaything as her pnde ; while 
priue had a less share in the affection of the other two^ or rather 
* perhaps, was more overtopped by it. Ellen felt, however, that all 
their hearts were set upon her : felt it gratefully, and deternnned 
•he would giv^ them all the pleasure she possibly could. Her 
love for other friends, friends that they knew nothing of, AmericaH 
fhends, was, she knew, the sore point with them ; she resolved 
not .to speak of those friends, nor ^lude to them, ^specially in any 
way that would show how much of her heart was out of Scotland. 
Butithis wise resolution it was very hard for poor Ellen to keep* 
She was unaccustomed to concealments ; and in ways that she 
could neither foresee nor prevent, the unwelcome truth would 
come up, and the sore was not healed. 

One day Ellen had a headache and was sent to lie down. 
Alone, and quietly stretched on her bed, very naturally Ellen’s 
thoughts went bark to the last time she had had a headache, at 
kome^ as she always called it to herself. She recalled with a 
straitened heart the gentle and tender manner of John’s care for 
her ; how nicely he had placed her on the sofa ; how he sat by 
her side bathing her temples, or laying his cool hand on her fore- 
head, and once, she remembered, his lips. “ I wonder,” thought 
Ellen, “what 1 ever did to make him love me so much, as 1 know 
be does ? ” She remembered how, when she was able to listen, 
be^stiU sat beside her, tailing such sv^ect winds of kindness and 
com^foft and amusement, that she almost loved to be sick to have 
such tending, and looked up at hint as at an angel. She felt it all 
over again. Unfortunately, after she had follen asleep, Mrs. 
Lindsay came in to see how she was, and two tears, the last pair of 
* them, were slowly making ihar way down her cheeks. Her grand- 
mother i(aw them, and did not rest till shh knew the cause. Ellen 
was extremely sorry to tell, she did her best to get off fiom it, but 
lAie did nm know how to evade questions ; and those that were 
put to h>r indeed admitted of no evasion. 

.A few days hter, just after they cjme to Edinburgh, it was 
vemarked one jnornmg at l^akfast that Ellen was very straight 
and earned herself welL , 

V It IS no thanks to me,” said Ellen, sixuling, “ they never would 
let me hold myself ill,” 

“ Who IS * they ’ ? ” said Lady Keith. 

My blather and sister,” , 

‘ “ 1 wish, Ocorg^* said Lady Keith discontentedly, ** that you 
would lay vour commands upon Ellen to use that form of ex- 
pression no more. My ears are absolutely sick of it.” 

** You do ttot hear it very'often, Aunt Keith,” Ellen could not 
, hdp laying. * ' 
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** Qutte often enough ; and I know it is upon your lips a thousand 
times when you do not speak it.” 

^*And if Ellen does, we do not,” said Mrs. Lindsay/” wish to 
claim kindred with all the world.” 

” How came you tq take up such an absurd habit ? ” said Lady 
Keith. It isn’t like you.” 

” They took it up first,” said Ellen ; “ I was too glad " • 

” Yes, 1 daresay they had their reasons for taking it up,” said 
her aunt ; ” they had acted from interested motives, no doubt ; 
people always do.” « 

” You arc very much mistaken, Aunt Keith,” said Ellen, yniik 
uncontrollable feeling ; ” you do not in the least know what you 
are talking about 1 ” ^ 

Instantly, Mr. Lindsay’s fingers tapped her lips. Ellen coloured 
painfully, but after an instant’s hesitation she said — 

“ 1 beg your pardon. Aunt Keith, 1 should not have said that.” 

” Very well,” said Mr. Lindsay. “ But understand, Ellen, 
however you may have taken it up — this habit — you will lay it 
down for the future. Let us .hear no more of brothers and sisters. 
/ cannot, as your grandmother says, fraternise with all the world, 
especially with unknown relations.” 

” I am very glad you have made that regulation,” said Mrs. 
Lindsay. • 

” 1 cannot conceive how Ellen has got such a way of it,” said 
Lady Keith. 

” It is very natural,” said Ellen, with some huskiness of voice, 
” that 1 should say so, because I feel so.” ^ 

”You do not mean to say,” said Mr. Lindsay, “thsrt this 
Mr. and Miss somebody^tbese people — 1 don’t know their 
names ” 

” There is only one now, sir.” 

” This person you call your brother— do you me&n to say you 
have the same regard foi*him as if he had been born so ? ” , 
“No,” said Ellen, cheek and eye suddenly firing,* “but a 
thousand times more 1 ” • 

She was exceedingly sorry the next minute after she frad said 
this ; for she knew it had given both pain and displeasure in, a 
great degree. No answer was made. Ellen dared not look at 
anybody, and needed not ; she wished the silence might be 
broken ; but nothing w^ heard except* a low “ whew ! ” from Mr. 
Lindsay, till he rose up and left the room. Ellen was sure he was 
very much displeased. Even the ladjes were too much offended 
to speak on the subject.;^ and she was merely bade to 'go to her 
room. She went there, *and sitting down on the floor, covered 
her face with her hands. “ What shall 1 do ? ti^hat s'hall .1 do ? ” 
she said to herself. “ 1 never shall govern this tongue mine. 
Oh, I wish 1 had not said that ! they never will forgiye it. What* 
can I do to make them pleased with me ag^in ? • Shall 1 go to my 



fet^ei^s study and be|f lilm— -but t can't ask him to forgive 
I haven’t done wrong — 1 can’t unsay what I saidl 1 can do 
nothing. I can only go in the way of my duty and do the best 1 
> can, — and maybe they will come round again. But, oh dear 1 " 

A flood of tears followed thlc resolution. 

Ellen kept it ; she tried to be blameless iy all her work and be- 
haviour, but s'-c sorrowfully felt that her friends did not forgive 
heir, '^bere was a cool air of displeasure about all they said and 
oid ; the hand of fondness was not laid upon her shoulder, she 
was not wrapped in loving arms, as she used to be a dozen times 
a day ; no lufses fell on her brow or lips. Ellen felt it, more from 
Mr. Lindsay than both the others ; her spirits sank ; she had 
been forbidden to speak of her absent fnends, but that was not the 
way to make her forget them ; and there was scarce a minute in 
the day when her brother was not present to her thoughts. 

Sunday came ; her first Sunday in Edinburgh. All went to 
church in the morning ; in the afternoon Ellen found that nobody 
was going ; her grandmother was lying down. She asked per- 
mission to go alone. 

*’Do you want to go because you think you must? or for 
pleasure?” said Mrs. Lindaay. 

For pleasure t * said Ellen’s tongue, her eyes opening at the 
same time. 

“ You may go.” • 

With eager delight Ellen got ready, and was hastening along 
the hall to the door, when she met Mr. Lindsay. 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

To church, sir.” 

••/Done 1 What do you want to go for I No, no, I shan’t let 
you. Come in here — 1 want you«with me ; you have been once 
to-day already, haven’t you ? You do not want to go again ? ” 

“ 1 do indeed, sir, very much,” said Ellen, as she reluctantly 
followed him into the library, ** if you have no objection. You 
know I have not seen Edinburgh yet.” • 

Edinburgh I that’s true, so you haven’t,” said he, looking at 
her discomfited face. Well go, if you want to go so much.” 

Ellen got to the hall door, no farther ; she rushed back to the 
Ubiary.* 

“ I did not,say right when I said that,” she burst forth ; “ that 
was not the season 1 wanted to go. I will stay, if you wish me, 
sir.” * • 

“ I don’t wish it,” said he in surprise ; “ I don’t know what you 
^ mean — 1 am willing you should go if you like it. Away with you t 
it is time:” , • 

Once metre Ellen set out, but this time with a heart full ; much 
too full* to thmk dif anything she saw by the way. It was with a 
singular feeling of pleasure that she entered the church alone. It 
‘ was a suange church to htri never seen but onoe before, and as 
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mg ^ the i^eple around her that was not strange, no familiar / 
no ^iUar thing. But it |vas a clmrch, and s|m ahme ; . 
quite alone in the midst of that crowd ; and she went' up to the *• 
empty pew and ensconced herself in the far comer of it, with a / 
curious feeling of quipt and of being at home. She was no Sooner 
seated, however, than leaning forward as much as possible to' 
screen herself from observation, bending her bead upon 
knees, she burst into an agony of tears. It was a, great relief to 
be able to weep freely ; at home she was afraid of being seen ttf 
heard or questioned ; now she was alone and free, a?id sbe pi^red 
out her very heart in weeping that she with diflicuity from 
being loud weeping. 

how could I say that 1 how could I say that I Oh, wh^ 
would John have thought of me if he had heard it 1 Am I 
beginning already to lose my trqth ? Am I going backward 
already ? Oh, what shall 1 do ? what will become of me if 1 do 
not watch over myseif — there is no one to help me or leaid me 
right — ^not a single one — all to lead me wrong 1 what will become 
of me ? But there is One who has promised to keep those that 
follow Him — He is sufficient, without any others — I have not kept 
near enough to Him I that is it ; I have not remembered nor lov^ 
Him. ‘ If ye love me, keep my commandments.* I have not I 
1 have not I Oh, but 1 will 1 1 will ; and Hu will be with me, and 
help me, and bless me, and all will go right with me.” 

With bitter tears Ellen mingled as eager prayers for forgiveness 
and help to be faithful. She resolved that nothing, come what 
would, should tempt her to swerve one iota from the straight line 
of truth ; she resolved to be more careful of her private hoifr ; she 
thought she had scarcely had her full hour a day lately ; she 
resolved to make the Bible her only and her constant rule of life 
in everything ; and she prayed, such prayers as a heart thoroughly 
in earnest can pray, for the seal to these resolutions. Not one * 
word of the sermon did Ellen hear ; but she never passed a.more 
profitable hour in church in her life. 

All her tears were not from the spring of these thoughts and 
feelings ; some were the pouring out of the gathered sadness of 
the week ; some came from recollections, oh, how tender and 
strong ! of lost and distant friends, c Her mother;— and Alice— , 
and Mr. Humphreys — and Margery — and Mr. Van Brunt — and 
Mr. George Marshman ; ^nd she longeS, with longing that seemed 
as if it would have burst her heart, to see her brother. She longed 
for the pleasant voice, the eye of thousand expressions, into whicb^ 
she always looked as if jshe had never seen it before; the calm 
look that told he was satisfied. with her, the touch qf bis handy*’ 
which many a time had said a volume. Ellen \hought she would 
give anything in the world to see him and bear him speak one 
word. As th^LS could not be, she resolved with the greater cpre**" 




find to all be'iMrisiied. , 

She had wnsgft herself oiil ; she liad refreshed and straigtheoed 
. herself hy freeing to the stronghold of the prisoners of hope ; and 
when die last hyxnn was given out she raised her head and to<dt 
die book to find it. To her great suiprise, she saw Mr. Lindsay 
at the other end of the pew, with folded surms, like a man 
to thinking of what is going on around him, Ellen was startled, 
bnt ob^'ng the instinct that told her what he would like, she im« 
mediately moved down the pew and stood beside him while the 
last hymn was singing ; and if Ellen had joined in no other part 
of the tovice that afternoon, she at least did in that with all her 
heart. They walked home then without a word on either side. 
ldr.*Llndsay did not quit her hmid till he had drawn her into the 
library. There he threw off her bonnet and wrappers, and taking 
her to his arms, exclaimed — • 

^ My poor little darling ! what was the matter with you this 
afternoon?” • 

There was so much of kindness again in his tone, that overjoyed, 
^en eagerly returned his caress, and assured him that there was 
nothing the matter with her now. 

^ Nothing the matter 1 ” said he, tenderly pressing her face 
against his own, nothing the matter 1 with these pale cheeks and 
wet eyes ? nothing Ellen ? ” 

Only that I am so glad to hear you speak kindly to me 
again» sir.” 

“Kindly? I will never speak any way but kindly to you, 
dlftiglUei’* Come t 1 will not have any more tears ; you have 
shed- enough for to-day, 1 am sure; lift up your face and I 
will kiss &em away. What the matter with you, my 
child?” 

Bu\ he had to wait a little while for an answer. “ What was it, 
Ellen?” 

“ Ono thing,” said Ellen, “ I was sorry for what 1 had said to 
^ JOU, sir, just before I went out.” 

What was that?. I do not remember anything that deserved 
to be a {ause of grief ” 

* “ 1 told you, sir, when I wanted you to let me go to church, 
diat 1 hadn't seen Edinburgh yet.” 

“Well?” • 

** Well, sir, that wasn't being quite trte ; and I was very sorry 
for it I ” 

^ “ Not true ? yes it was ; what do you mean ? you had mi seen 
•^Edinburgh.” • * 

“ Na sir,- but I encan— /A*/ wa5 true, but I said it to make you 
believeVbat wasn't tme.” 

• “How?” 

M meant you to dunk, sar,»that that was the reason why 1 
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wanted to go to church^to sec the city and the new sights ; and 
It wasn’t at all” 

What was itfthen ?” 

Ellen hesitated. 

^ I always love to go, sir ; and besides, I believe I wanted to 
be alone.” • 

** And you were not, after all,” said Mr. Lindsay, again pressjpg 
her cheek to his, “ for I followed you there. But, Ellen, roy child, 
you were troubled without reason ; you had said nothing that was 
false.” 

“ Ah, sir, but I had made you believe what was false.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Mr. Lindsay, “ you are a nice reasonef. 
And are you always true upon this close scale ? ” 

“ 1 wish I was, sir, but you see I am not. I am sure I ha|e 
everything else I ” 

“Well, I will not quarrel with you for being true,” said Mr. 
Lindsay. “ 1 wish there was a little more of it in the wond. 
Was this the cause ol all those tears this afternoon ? ” 

“ No, sir ; not all.” 

“What beside, Ellen?” * 

Ellen looked down, and was silent. * 

“ Come — I must know,” 

“ Must 1 tell you all, sir ?” 

“ You must, indeed,” said he, smiling ; “ T will have the wholCi 
daughter.” 

“ 1 had been feeling sorry all the week because you and grand- 
mother and Aunt Keith were displeased with me.” 

Again Mr. Lindsay’s silent caress in its tenderness seeme^^o 
say that she should never have the same complaint to make again. 
“ Was that all, Ellen ? ” as sihe hesitated. 

“ No, sir.” 

“Well?" 

“ I wish you wouldn’t |isk me furtKer ; please do not I I shall 
displease you again.” . • 

“ I will not be displeased.” ^ 

“ 1 was thinking of Mr. Humphreys, said Ellen in a low tone* 

“ Who is that ? ” ♦ 

“ You know, sir ; you say I must not call him—" 

“ What w'ere you thinking of him ?*” 

“ I was wishing very much I could spe him again!" 

“ Well, you are a truA-teller,” said Mr. Lindsay, “ or bolder 
than 1 think you.” 

“ You said you would not be displeased, sir," «, 

“ Neither will 1, daifghter ; but what shall I do to make yoii 
forget these people?” • , . 

“Nothing, sir ; I cannot !brget them ; I shouldn’t deserve to 
have you love me a bit if 1 could. Let me love themi and do. 
not be angry with me for iu" . * • ^ 
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^ But 1 am not satisfied to liave your body here and yomr heart 
somewhere else.** 

“I must have a poor little kind of heart,* said Ellen, smiling 
amidst her tears, “ if it had room in it for only one person.* 

Ellen,* said Mr. Lindsay in<^uisitively, ^ did you msinuaU a 
falsehood there?* • 

No^ sir I * 

** There is honesty in those eyes,* said he, ** if there is honesty 
anywhere in the world. I am satisfied — that is, half-satisfied 
Now lie there, my little daughter, and rest,* said he, laying her 
upon the sofa*; you look as if you needed it.* 

* “ 1 don’t need anything now,” said Ellen, as she laid her cheek 
upon the grateful pillow, ** except one thing — ^if grandmother would 
opl/ forgive me too.” 

“ You must try not to offend your grandmother, Ellen, for she 
does not very readily forgive; but I think we can arrange this 
matter. Go you to sleep.” 

I wonder,* said Ellen, smiling as she clbsed her eyes, why 
everybody calls me * little ’ ; 1 don’t think I am very little. 

, Everybody says * little *.* 

Mr. Lindsay thought he tftiderstood it when, a few minutes after, 
he sat watching her as she really had fallen asleep. The innocent 
'brow, the perfect sweet calm of the face, seemed to belong to much 
younger years. Even Mr. Lindsay could not help recollecting the 
housekeepei's comment, ** Heaven’s peace within ; * scarcely 
Ellen’s own mother ever watched over her with more fond tender- 
ness than her adopted father did now. 

ot; several days after this he would hardly permit her to leave 
him. He made her bring her books and study where he was ; he 
went out and came in wi^ her ; add kept her by his side whenever 
they joined the rest of the family at meals or in the evening. 
Whether Mr. Lindsay intended it or not, this had soon the effect 
to abate the displeasure ol^ his mother and sister. Ellen was 
almost taken out of their hands, and they thought it expedient not 
to let him have the whole of her. And though Ellen could better 
> bear their cold looks and words since she had Mr. Lindsay’s favour 
again, s^e was very glad when they smiled upon her too, and went 
dancing about with quite a happy fao^ 

She was ncrw very busy. *She had masters for the piano, and 
singing, and 'different branches of knowledge ; she went to Mr. 
hf^ller regularly twice a week ; and soon her riding-attendance 
began. She had said no more on the subject, but went quietly, 
# hoping they would find out their mistake before long. Lady Kei^ 
always accompanied hen 

-One day *Ellen Jbad ridden near her usual time, when a young 
lady wfih whom she attended a German class came up to where 
. she was testing. This lady was several years older than Ellen, but 
haiLtaken a* foney tp hw * , 




**JH6w Mr y<m fot on ye$ti«aTOy**“raid ibc, ^ HH, 
iiiihftibod. Ah» I expect M. MuUerlidped^rou,** ' " . 

^ Yesi” said Ellen, smiling, ** he did help me a ; be hdtped , 
uie With some troublesome pronunciations.^ . - * 

Widi nothing dse, 1 suppose ? Ah, wdl, we must subtnit to ^ 
be stupid. How do irou do to-day ? 

"lam very tired, Miss Gordon.** , 

" Tired ? Oh, yotfre not used to it” 

" No, it isn*t that,*’ said Ellen ; " I om used ta it, that fi tbs 
reason I am tired. 1 am accustomed to ride up and down the 
country at any pace 1 like ; and it is very tiresome to walk solidly 
round and round for an hour.” 


" But do you know how to manage a horse ? I thought you were 
only just beginning to learn.” • . 

" Oh, no, I have been learning this great while j only they d^'t 
think 1 know how, and they have never seen me. Are you j\ist ^ 
come, Miss Gordon ? ” 

" Yes, and they ar€ bringing out Sophronisbe for me ; do you 
know Sophronisbe ? look, &at light grey, isn't she beautifd ? she’s 
the loveliest creature in the whole stud.” 

" Oh, 1 know I ” said Ellen ; " I saw you on her the other day ; 
she went charmingly. How long shall I be kept walking here, 
Miss Gordon ? ” 

" Why, 1 don’t know ; I should think they Vould find out; what 
does De Courcy say to you ? ” 

" Oh, he comes and looks at me and says, * Tr^s bien, trhs bien,* 
and ‘ Allez comme ga,’ and then he walks off.” 

"Well, I declare that is too tfiad,” said Miss Gordon latfghmg. 

" Look here, I’ve got a good thought in my head ; suppose you 
mount Sophronisbe in my plach, without saying anything to any* 
body, and let them see what you are up to. Can you trust your- 
self ? she’s very spirited.” . ‘ 

"i could trust myself,’* said Ellen'; "but, thank you, 1 think I 
had better not.** 

“Afraid?” . . 

" No, not at all ; but my aunt and father would not like It* 

"Nonsense 1 how should they dislike it ; there’s nO sort of, 
danger, you know. Comal I thought you sat wonderfully for* a 
beginner. I am surprised De Courcy hadn’t better eyes. I guess 
you have learned German before, Ellen ? Come, you ?** 

But Ellen declined, ptbfening her plodding walk round the l^nig 
to any putting of herself forward. Presently Mr. Lindsay came 
in. It was the first time he had *betn there. Hts ey^ souA* 
ragled out Ellen. ^ ^ 

" My daughter sits well,” he Remarked to thQ riding-mas^.. 

" A merveille t Mademoiselle Lindesay does ride 
ment poor une beginner ; qui ne fiiit que commencer. ^ 

be possible that she has had no lessons b6fi>n?” * « 



^ ; sli« Kaft 1 ^ wliat sort I doi^*t ta^/ 

laid VB, Lbdsa^i ffointf '£Ucn. "How do you lik^ifii 
BilcnF". ^ ^ 

' I dpn’t like it at all, sir." 

*^T bought yoa were so fond o[ riding." 

^ I don’t call this riding, sir.” ^ 

f "Ha 1 what di> you call riding ? Here, M. De Courcy, won’t 
ywllitve the goodness to put this young lady on another horse, 
and see if she knows anything about handling him.” 

“ With great pleasure 1 ” M, De Courcy would do anything that 
was requested of him. Ellen was taken out of the ring of walkers, 
and mounted on a fine animal, and set by herself to have her skill 
tried in as many various ways as M. De Courcy’s ingenuity cquld 
point out Never did she bear herself more erectly ; never were 
her hand and her horse’s mouth on nicer terms of acquaintance- 
ship ; never, even to please, her master, had she so given her 
whole soul to the single business of managing her horse and her- 
self perfectly well. She knew as little as sh% cared that a number 
of persons besides her friends were standing to look at her ; she 
thought of only two people there ; Mr. Lindsay and her aunt ; and 
the nding-master, as his opinion might affect theirs. 

C’est tr^s bien,— <’est tr^s bien,” he muttered, — “ c’est parfaite- 
men t— ^Monsieur, mademoiselle votre fille has had good lessons^ 
voil^ qui est enti^rement comme il faut.” 

Asses bien,” said Mr. Lindsay, smiling. “ The. little gipsy I ” 
Mademoiselle” said the riding-master as she paused before 
them, “pourquoi, wherefore have you stopped in . your canter 
tsmtdt — a little^ while ago — et puis r^commenc6?” 

Mbnsieur, he led with the wrong foot.” 

•‘C’est 9a— justement I” he exclaimed. 

‘•Have you practised leaping, Ellen ?” 

« Xes, sir.’» 

“ Try her, de Courcy. • How high will you go, Ellen ? ” ' 

“ high as you please, sir,” said Ellcfti, leaning over and pat- 
ting her ’horse’s neck to hide her smile. 

“How you look, child I” said Mr, Lindsay in a pleased tone. 
^ So what you call riding ? ” 

.“Jlt is’a little more like it, sir.” 


Ellen was tped with standing and ^running leaps, higher and 
higher, till Mr. Lindsay would have no more of it ; and M. De 
JpQUrc;^ assured him that liis daughter had been taught by a very 
acccnttplished rider, and there was little or nothing left for him to 
do ; if nV pouvait plus ; bqt.he should be very happy to have her 
xome there to practise, and show an exap:^le to his pupils. 

The very bright colour in Ellen’^ face as she heard this might 
have bean mist^eh for the flush of gratified vanity, it was nothing 
lesi. Not one word of this praise did she take to herself, nor had 
*ahe sought for herself ; it was all for somebody else ; and perhaps 
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so Lady Keltb understood it, for she looked rather discomfited. 
Btit Mr. Lindsay was exceedingly pleased ; and promised Ellen 
that as soon as the warm weather came she should ha>^ M horse 
and rides to ber^heart's content 


CHAPTER L 

TRIALS WITHOUT. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight 
^ Mott in hit thought, and ever in his sight 

'' DRTD|L|f 

t 

E llen might now have been in some danger of being spoiled» 
‘not indeed with over-indulgence, for that was not the 
temper of the family, but from finding herself a person of 
so much consequence. She could not but feel that in the minds of 
every one of her three friends she was the object of greatest im- 
portance ; their thoughts and care wqre principally occupied with 
her. Even Lady Keith was perpetually watching, superintending, 
and admonishing ; though she every now and then remarked with 
a kind of surprise, that “ really she scarcely ever had to say any- 
thing to Ellen ; she thought she must know things by instinct” 
To Mr. Lindsay and his mother she was the idol of life ; and ex- 
cept when by chance her will might cross theirs, she had what she 
wished and did what she pleased. ^ 

But Ellen happily had two safeguards which effectually kept 
her from pride or presumption. 

One was her love for her brother and longing remembrance of 
him. There was no one to take his place, not indeed in her 
affections, for that would have been impossible, but in the daily 
course of her life. She missed him in everything. Shp had 
abundance of kindness and fondness shown her, but the sympathy 
was wanting. She was talked to^ but not with. No one noHv knew 
always what she was thinking of, nor if they did would ^patiently 
draw out her thoughts, canvass them, set them right *or show 
them wrong. No one noW could tfll what she was fuling^ nor 
had the art sweetly, in a way she scarce knew how, to do away 
with sadness, or dulnes^, or perversehess, and leave her spirits 
clear and bright as the noonday. With all the petting and femd- 
ness she had from her new ^ends, Ellen felt alone. She was 
petted and fondled as a darling possession — a dear plaything — ^ 
thing to be cared for, ‘taugh^, governed, disposed of^ with the 
greatest affection and delight ; but John’s wds a higher, style of 
kindness, that entered into all her innermost feelings and wants ; 
and his was a higher style of authority too, that reached whm' 
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llniri could never attain ; an authority Ellen always felt it utterly 
impossible to dispute ; it was sure to be exerted on the side of 
what was right ; and she could better have borne hard words from 
Mr. Lindsay than a glance of her brother’s eye. Ellen made n6 
objection to the imperativeness of her new guardians ; it seldom 
w%s called up so as to trouble her, and »e was not of late 
particularly fond of having her own way ; but she sometimes drew 
comparisons. . 

1 could not any sooner — I could not as soon — ^have disobeyed 

i ohn ; and yet he never would have spoken to me as they do if 1 
ad." 

Some pride, perhaps," she said, remembering Mr. Dundas's 
words ; “ I should say a great deal — John isn’t proud and yet— 
r don’t know — he isn’t proud as they are ; I wish I knew what 
kinds of pride are right and s^at wrong — ^he would tell ^me if he 
was here.’’ 

“What are you in a ‘brown study’ about, Ellen?" said Mr. 
Lindsay. 

“ I was thinking, sir, about different kinds of pride — I wish I 
knew the right from the wrong — or is there any good kind ? ’’ 

“ All good, Ellen — all good,’’ said Mr. Lindsay, “ provided you 
do not have too much of it." 

“ Would you like me to be proud, sir?” 

“Yes," said he, laughing and pinching her cheek, “as proud as 
you like ; if you only don’t let me see any of it.” 

Not very satisfactory ; but that was the way with the few 
qimtions of any magnitude Ellen ventured to ask ; she was 
kissecl and laughed at, called metaphysical or philosophical, and 
dismissed with no light on the« subject. She sighed for her 
brother. The hours with M. Muller were the best substitute she 
had t they were dearly prized by her, and, to say truth, by him. 
He had no family, he lived alone, and the visits of his docile and 
intelligent little pupil became very •pleasant breaks in the 
monotony of his home life. Truly kind-hearted and benevolent, 
and a true lover of knowledge, he delighted to impart it. Ellen 
soon found she might ask him as many questions as she pleased, 
that were at all proper to the subject they were upon ; and he, 
amused and interested, was^qually al^le and willing to answer her. 
Often when not particularly busy he allowed her hour to become 
two. Excellent hours for Ellen. M. Muller had made his pro- 
position to Mr. Lindsay, partly from grateful regard for him, and 
^ partly to gratify the fancy he had taken to Ellen on 
account 6f her simplicity, intelligence, gtad good manners. This 
latter motive did not disappoint him. He grew very much 
attached to his lifCle pupil ; an attachment which Ellen faithfully 
returned, both in kind, and by every trifling service that it could 
frill in her way to render him. Fine flowers and fruit, that it was 
her spepial delight to«arry to Muller ; little jobs of copying. 
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or netting In order some disordi^y matteri in bis roo^ oduot fio . 
sooii.ivbitld trosi her to do anything ; or a boc^ Irom 
library ; and once or twice when be was indisposed, reading to 
him as she did by the hour patiently, matters that could neftlter 
mteresMor concern her. On the whole, and with good reason* 
the days when they were to meet were hailed with as nMh 
pleasure perhaps by M. Muller as by Ellen herself. 

Her other safeguard was the precious hour alone ^which she had 
promised John never to lose when she could help it The only 
time she could have was the early morning before t&e rest of the 
femily were up. To this hour, and it was often more than*aa 
hour, Ellen was faithful. Her little Bible was extremely predous 
^ now ; Ellen had never gone to it with a deeper sense of need** 
and never did she find more comfort in being able to disburden 
her heart* in prayer of its load of caihs and wishes. Never more 
than now had she fel^the preciousness of that Friend who draws 
closer to His children the closer they draw to Him ; she ; had 
never realised more the joy of having Him to go to. It was bmr 
special delight to pray for those loved ones she could do nothing 
else for ; it was a Joy to think that ' He who hears prayer is 
equally present with all His people, and that though thousands of 
miles lie between the petitioner and the petitioned for, the breath 
of prayer may span the distance and pout blessings on the fer-off 
head.* The burden of thoughts and affections gathered during 
the twenty-three hours, was laid down in the twenty-fourth ; and 
Ellen could meet her friends at the breakfast-table with a $un* 
shiny face. Little they thought w'here her heart had bee%^ 
where it had got its sunshine. 

But notwithstanding this, Ellen had too much to remember and 
regret than to be otherwise than sober — soberer than her friends 
liked. They noticed with sorrow that the sunshine wore oft as 
the day rolled on ; that, though ready to smile upon occasion, her 
face always settled again into a gravity they thought altogether 
unsuitable. Mrs. Lindsay fancied she knew the^ caiuse, and 
resolved to break it up. 

From the first of Ellen’s coming, her grandmother had &ken the 
entire charge of her toilet. ^ Whatever Mrs. Lindsay’s notions in 
general might be as to tho propriety of young girls learning to t^e 
care of themselves, Ellen was much toa precious a plaything to be 
trusted to any other hands, even her own. At eleven o’dtSck 
regularly every day she went to her grandmother's dressing toom 
for a very elaborate bathing and dressing ; though not a. very long ^ 
one, for all Mra. Lindsay'^s^ acts were energetic. Now, without 
hint as to the reason, she was difected to come to her grantobtber 
an hour before the breakfast time, to go through then thedbib^ol 
cold water sponging and hair-glovipg, that Mrs. Lindsay wag < 
accustomed to adminster at eleves. Elimx h|^r4 h3^%nen€e,iahd 
obeyed, but made up h^ hour by rising eal^er than to 





tkanf^ it Before ftSi^ ^ W gnmdmpiiher# It was a littla di%ctilt 
at she soon ifot iato the habit of though the ikiomihft 

,wm wh and cdd* After a while it dianced that this caine im 
Itra ^dsay^s ^sars, and £Uen was told to come to h<»r as soon a* 
jdbie was out of bed in the morning. 

^Buty grandmother,” said Eilhn, I am up a great while before 
3090 ; i !£oald dnd you asleep ; don’t I come soon enough ? ” 

•• What do you get up so early for ? ” 

^ You know, ma’am; I told you some time aga ! want soipe 
time to myscl£” 

** It is nos good for you to be up so long before breakfast, and 
* in these cold mornings. Do not rise in future till I send for you.** 
grandmother, that is the only time for me; there isn’t an 
hdur alter breakfast that 1 can have regularly to myself ; and I 
* cannot be happy if I do not have some time.” 

** Let Ibbe as I said;ibsaid Mrs. Lindsay. . 

** Couldn’t you let me come to you at eleven o’clock again, 
ma’am ? do^ grandmother 1 ” • 

Mra Lindsay touched her lips ; a way of silencing her that 
Ellen particularly disliked, and which both Mr. Lindsay and his 
mother were accustomed to use. 

She thought a great deal on the subjec^ and came soberly to 
ihe conclusion that it was her duty to disobey. promised 
Johi^” she said to herself, “ I will never break that promise! I’ll 
do anything rather. And besides, if 1 had not, it is just as much 
my duty^a duty that no one here has a right to command me 
against. I will do what 1 think right, come what may.” 

« Sjie could not with^^ut its coming to the knowledge of her 
grandmother. A week, or rather two, after the former conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Lindsay made inijuirieft of Mason, her woman, who was 
obliged to confess that Miss Ellen’s light was always burning 
when she lyent to call her. 

“Ellen,” said Mrs. Lindsay the same day, “have you obeyed 
medUAwhat 1 told you the other morning about lying in bed till 
you are^ sent for ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

* “You are frank, to venture to tell me so. Why have you dis- 
obeyed roe? , 

“ Because, grandmotherf I thought it was right’’ 

“You think it is right,to disobey, do you?” 

• “ Yes, ma’am, if—** • 

“If what?” 


“ 1 mean, grandmother, 4here is One I must obey even before 
you.* 

“ if what ?" repeated Mrs. Lindsay. 

do not ask me, grandmother; 1 don’t want to say 

d l l at j 

^ l^y Itfat opcc, Ellen I* , 



t think it 13 right to disobey if 1 am told to do what is wrofig^'* 
said £Uen in a low voice. 

^ Are you to be the judge of right and wrong ? 

“ No, ma*ain." 

“Who, then? « 

“The Bible.” 

“ 1 do not know what is the reason,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “that 
1 cannot be very angry with you. Ellen, I repeat the order I gave 
. you the other day. Promise roe to obey.” 

“ 1 cannot, grandmother ; I must have that hour ; I cannot do 
without it” fc 

“ So must I be obeyed, I assure you, Ellen. You will sleep in ' 
my room henceforth.” 

Ellen heju-d her in despair ; she did not know what to do. 
Appealing was not to be thought of. There was, as she said, nef 
time she could count upon after breakfast.* During tha whole day 
and evening she was either busy with her studies or masters, or in 
the company of her grandmother or Mr. Lindsay ; and if not there, 
liable to be called to them at any moment Her grandmother’s 
. expedient for increasing her cheerfulness had marvellous ill success. 
Ellen drooped under the sense of wrong, as well as the loss of her 
greatest comfort. For two days she felt and looked forlorn, and 
smiling now seemed to be a difficult matter. Mr. Lindsay 
happened to be remarkably busy'those two days, so that he did 
not notice what. was going on. At the end of them, however, in 
the evening, he called Ellen to him, and whisperingly asked what 
was the matter. 

“Nothing, sir,” said Ellen, “only grandmother will not let noe 
do something 1 cannot be happy without doing.” * 

“Is it one of the things you want to do because It is right, 
whether It is convenient or not?” he asked, smiling; 

, Ellen could not smile. 

“ Oh, father,” she whispered, putting* her face close to his, “ if 
you would only get grandmother to let me do it 1 ” , . 

The words were spoken with a sob, and Mr. Lind^ay^felt her 
warm tears upon his neck. He had, however, far too inuch re- 
spect for his mother to say anything against her proceedings', 
while Ellen was present ; he simply answered that she niust do 
whatever her grandmother said. But when Ellen Jiad left the 
rrom, which she did immediately, he took the matter up. Mrs. 
Lindsay explained, and insisted that Ellen was spoiling herself for 
life and the world by a set of dull religious notions that were 
utterly unfit for a child ; that she would very soon get over think- 
ing about her habit of morning prayer, and would then do much 
better. Mr. Lindsay looked gravp ; but with Ellen’s te^-rs yet wet 
upon his cheek, he could not dismiss the matt^ so lightiy, and 
penisted in desiring that his mother should give up the 
which she utterly refosed to do; ^ ^ 



Stl«n meanwhile had fled to her own toom^ The too<»dight ^ 
wai quietly streaming in through the casement ; it looked to her 
Hln aa old friend. She threw herself down on the floor, close by 
the glass, and after some tears which she could not help shOdding, 
she raised her head and looked thoughtfully out. It was very 
seldom now that she had a chance of th^ kind ; she was rarely 
^alone but when she was busy. 

1 wonder if that same moon is this minute shining in at the 
glass door at home ? — ^no, to be sure it can't this minute — what am 
I thinking of? — but it was there, or will be there, let me see, east, 
west, it waifi there some time this morning, I suppose ; looking 
right into our old sitting-room. Oh, moon, I wish 1 was in your 
p^e for once, to look in there too 1 But it is all empty now; 
there's nobody there; Mr. Humphreys would be in hjs study; how 
lonely, how lonely he must be I Oh I wish I was back there with 
him I — ^John isn't there tlm^h — no matter — he will be, and I coidd 
do so much for Mr. Humphreys in the meanwhile. Ke must mis^ 
me. 1 wonder where John is — nobody ^ites to me ; I should 
think someone might. I wonder if I am ever to see them again. 
Oh, he will come to see me surely before he goes home I but then 
he will have to go away jvithout me again — I am fast now — ^fast 
enough— but oh ! am I to be separated from them for ever ? 
Well I I shall see them in heaven I " 

It was a “ Wclli” of bitter acquiescence, and washed down with 
bitter tears. 

it my bonny Miss Ellen?” said the voice of the house- 
keeper, coming softly in ; “ is my bairn sitting a* her lane in the 
•dark ? Why are ye no wi' the rest o* the folk,- Miss Ellen ? ” 

** 1 like to be alone, Mrs. Allen, and the moon shines in here 
nicely." • 

“ Greeting I ” exclaimed the old lady, drawing nearer, “ I ken 
lt.by the sound o' your voice ; greeting eenow I Are ye no weel, 
Miss Elldn ? What vexes my bairn ? Oh, but your father would 
be vexed an' he kenned it 1 ” • 

Never mind, Mrs. Allen,” said Ellen ; 1 shall get oyer it 

directly don't say anything about it.” 

Qut I’m wae to see ye,” said the kind old woman, stooping 
down and stroking the head that again Ellen had bowed on her 
knees. “ Will ye no tell^e what vexes ye ? Ye suld be as blithe 
as a bird iht lang day.” 

1 can't, Mrs, Allen* while -I am ajvay from my friends.” 
**Frinds I and wha has mair frinds than yoursel, Miss Ellen, or 
better frinds ? — ^father and mither and a’ | where wad ye And that 
that will love ye mair ?*' 

*• Ah, but I haven’t my brother I ”* sobbed Ellen. 

••.Your britbiSr, Miss Ellen f An wha’s he ? ” 

• •• He's everything, Mrs. Allen I he's everything I 1 shall nevei 

be happy without him l-roever 1 never I” 



Hildi, d^ariilss £tto 1 li^ tlie lov« 
laSc tl^ gate i mud dinaa grec^ sael ycmr &ther iimA htf wfja: 
va;!^ to hear ya tnr to see ye.^ , 

**1 <&mnot help it,” said ^en ; ^ It Is tine5 
^ It may be sae ; but, d^ MlSs £Uen, dinna let ft coihe to 
your fiuh^s ken ; yeire his very heart’s idol ; he dlsna ment 
aughi but gude iirae ye.” « ' 

- •• 1 know it, Mrs. Allen,” said Ellen, weeping, ** and so I db Ic^ 
him — ^better than anybody in the world, except two^ But oh, I 
want my brother 1 — 1 don’t know how to be happy or good eitter 
without him. I want him all the while.” * 

**Mbs Ellen, I kenned and loved your dear mither weel fi»r 
mony a day. Will ye mind if I speak a word to her bairn ' 
**No, dear Mrs. Allen ; I’ll thank you. Did you know my mother?^ . 

WIto stdd if 1 didna ? She was brought up in my arms, smd 
a dear lassie. Ye’re no muckle like faest Miss Ellen ; ye’re mak 
bonny than her ; and no a’thegither sae frack ; though she was 
douce and kind too.” * 

•• I wish ” Ellen began, and stopped. 

** My dear bairn, there is Ane abuve wha disposes a’ things Ifor 
us ; and He isna weel pleased when His*children fash themselves 
wi’ His dispensations. He has ta’en and placed you here, for 
your ain gude I trust, — I’m sure it’s for the gude of us a’, — ^and if 
ye haena a’ things ye wad wish, Miss Ellen, ye*^hae Him ; dinna 
forget that, my ain bairn.” 

Ellen returned heartily and silently the embrace of the old 
Scotchwoman, and when she left her, set herself to follow her 
advice. She tried to gather her scattered thoughts and smcv>thP 
her rc^ed feelings, in using this quiet time to the best advantage. 
At the end of h^f*an-hour she felt like another creature ; and 
began to refresh herself with softly singing some of her old hymns. 

The argument which was carried on in the parlour sank 'at 
length into silence without coming to any conclusion. 

Where is Miss Ellen ?”lMr5. Lindsay asked of a servant that 
came in. 

” She is up In her room, ma’am, singing.” 

“ TeU her I want her.” 

No, stop,” said Mr. Lindsay ; “ 1*11 Jgfo myself.” 

Her door was a little aja**, and he softly opened It without dis^ 
Imbing her. Ellen was still sitting on me floor bdbre the 
window, looking out through it, and in rather a low tone singing^ 
the last verse of the hymn,” Rock of Ages ; 

* “While I draw tK!« deeting breath, <»» 

When my eyJidi dm in death,— 

When I rise to worLds unknown, 

And behold Thee on Thy throne,-*- 

Rock of Ages, cleft for 

Let te hi& myself In ” 



$tpod ttm at the door. Ellen paneed « nilimte, 
and sang Jerusalem, my happy home.* Her uneranceema 
so ffistiact that he heard ^ery Vord. He did not move till sfao 
had finished, and then he came softly in. 

**^'3tnging songs to the moonr, Ellen ? ” ^ 

Elfien started and got up from she fioor. 

** No, sir ; I vas singing them to myself.” 

*^Kot entirely, for 1 heard the last one. Why do you make 
yoarself sol^r singing such sad things ? * 

" I don\ sir ; they are not sad to me ; they are delightM. I 
love them dearly.” 

^Kow came you to love them ? it Is not natural for a child of 
your age. What do you love them for, my little daughter ? ” 

** Qfa, sir, there are a great many reasons, 1 don’t know how 
many.” 

1 will have patience, Ellen ; 1 want to hear them all.* 

* I love them ^cause 1 love to think qf the things the hymns 
are about ; I love the tunes, dearly ; and I like both the words 
and the tunes better, 1 believe, because I have sung them so often 
with friends.” • 

** Humph 1 I guessed as much. Isn’t that the strongest reason 
of the three?” 

“ 1 don’t know^sir ; 1 don’t think it is.” 

*^ls all your heart in America, Ellen, or have you any left to 
bestow on us?” 4. 

‘‘Yes sir.” 

^ “Not very much?” 

' ** I love yoUf father,” said Ellen, laying her cheek gently along* 
side of his. 

‘^And your grandmotber, Ellen?” said Mr, Lindsay, clasping 
his arms around her. 

*“ Yes sir.” 

But be well understood that the “yes” was fainter. 

“And your aunt? — speak, Ellen.” 

“ I don’t love her as much as 1 wish 1 did,” said Ellen ; “ I 
loye her a little, I suppose. Ob, why do you ask me such a hard 
question, father?” 

“'I^at is something you have nothing to do whh,” said Mr. 
Lindsay, half laughing. ^ Sit down here,” he added, placing her 
on his luiee, “and sing to me again.” 

• Ellen was heartened by the tone of bis voice, and pleased with 
the request. She immediately sang with great spirit a little 
Methodist hymn she had learned when a mere child. wild 
air and simple words singularly suited each other. 

“ *P Canaan— bright Canaan— 

I am bound for ibe land of Canaaa 

0 Canaan 1 it is my happy, happy homcH- 

1 am bound for the land of Canaan.’” 
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• ^ Does that sound sad, sir ? ” 

** Why yes, I think it does, rather, Ellen. Does it mate 
fee* merry?” 

“ Not merty^ sir, U isn’t merry; but I like it very much.” 

“ The tune or the words ? ” 

“Both, sir” ^ 

“ What do you mean by the land of Canaan ? ” 

“ Heaven, sir.” 

•* And do you like to think about that ? at your age) “ 

“ Why certainly, sir 1 Why not ? ” 

“ Why you ? ” 

“ Because it is a bright and happy place,” said Ellen gravtl^r ; 
“ where there^is no darkness, nor sorrow, nor death, neither pain 
nor crying ; and my mother is there, and my dear Alice, and my. 
Saviour is there ; and 1 hope 1 shall bg there too.” 

“ You are shedding tears now, Ellen!” 

“ And if I am, sir, it ig not because I am unhappy. It doesn’t 
make me unhappy to th^k of these things — it makes me glad ; 
and the more 1 think of them the happier I am.” 

“You are a strange child. I am afraid your grandmother is 
right, and that you are hurting yourself with poring over serious 
matters that you are too young for.” 

“ She would not think so if she knew,” said EUen sighing. “ 1 
should not be happy at all without that, and you would not love me 
half so well, nor she either. Oh, father,” she exclaimed, pressing 
his hand in both her own and laying her face upon it, “ do not let 
me be hindered in that I forbid me anything you please, but not 
that 1 the better 1 learn to please my best Friend, the better I shall' 
please you.” ^ 

“ Whom do you mean by • your best friend ’ ?” 

“ The Lord ray Redeemer.” 

“ Where did you get these notions ? ” said Mr. Lindsay, after a 
short pause. 

“ From my mother, first, sir.” 

“ She had none of them when I knew her.” * " 

“ She had afterwards, then, sir ; and oh 1 ” Ellen hesitatCj^d, “ I 
wish eve^’body had them too 1 ” 

** My little daughter,” said Mr. Lindny, affectionately kissing 
the cheeks and eyes whicn were moist aeain, “ 1 shall indulge 
you in this matter. But yqji must keep your brow clear, or 1 ^ 
shall revoke my grant. And you belong to me now ; and there 
are some things 1 want you to forget, and not remember, you 
understand ? Now don’t sipg: songs to the moon any more .to- 
night — good-night, my daughter.” 

“They think religion is a strange, melancholy thing,” ^ald 
Ellen to herself as she went to bed ; “ I must not give them ^ 
re^on to think so— I must let my rushlight bum brightr-I must 
take care — 1 never had more need 1 ” * « 
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A]id with an ekrnest prayer for help to do ao, ihe laid her head 
on the pillow. , 

Mr. Lindsay tc^d his mother he had made up his mind to let 
Ellen hare her way for a while, andhegged that she might return 
to her old room and hours again. Mrs. Lindsay would not hear 
of it. Ellen had disobeyed her orders, she said ; she must take the 
consequences. * 

* She is a bold little hussy to venture it,** said Mr. Lindsay, 

“ but 1 do not think there is any naughtiness in her heart.” 

“ No, nof a bit. I could not be angry with her. It is only 
those preposterous notions she has got from somebody or other.” 

Mr. Lin*dsay said no more. Next morning he asked Ellen 
privately what she did the first thing after breakfast Practise on 
t})e piano for an hour, she said. 

“ Couldn’t you do it at any other time ? ” • 

” Yes, sir, I could practise in the afternoon, only grandmother 
likes to have me with her.’” • 

“ Let it be done then, Ellen, in future.” 

** And what shall I do with the hour afftr breakfast, sir?” 

“Whatever you please,” said he, smiling. 

Ellen thanked him in the way she knew he best liked, and 
gratefully resolved he sliould have as little cause as possible to 
complain of her. Very little cause indeed did he or anyone else 
have. No fault qould be found with her performance of duty ; and 
licr cheerfulness was constant and unvarying. She remembered 
her brother’s recipe against loneliness, and made use of it ; she 
remembered Mrs. Allen’s advice, and followed it ; she grasped the 
j)romises, “ he that cometh to Me shall never hunger,” and “ seek 
and ye shall find,” precious words that never yet disappointed any- 
one ; and though tears might o|ten fall that nobody knew of, and 
she might not ^ so merry as her friends would have liked to see 
hfr ; though her cheerfulness was touched with sobriety, they 
could no^ complain ; for her brow was always unruffled, her voice 
clear, her smile ready. . 

‘After a while she was restored to her own sleeping-room again, 
and pbmiitted to take up her former habits. 


CHAPTER LL 

• TRIALS WITHIN. 

Other days come back on me 
With recollected music. Btxon 

T hough nothing could be smoother than the general course 
'of hcF* life, Ellen’s jftinciples were still now and then 
severely tried. 

Of aU m the house^ next to Mr. Lindsay, she liked the 
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and r^sp^able, p^sopy^ devotedly attached to the &m3yf 
^>i^:fondof Elleninpardcnlar^ Elkd loved, wliext 
^ \togtt a^e with ^her, and hear her talk of her motber*^ younj[^deys i 
and she loved furthermore, and almost asmuch, to talk to Mrs. 
of her own. Ellen could to no one else lisp a word on the subject ; 
andt without dwelling directly on those that she loved, she de- 
light^ to tell over to an interested listener the things she haddohe, 
seeut and felt, with them. 

** 1 wish tlmt child was a little more likeother peoplei” said L^y 
Keith one evening in the latter end of the winter. 

Humph 1 ” said Mr. Lindsay; 1 don’t remember at this moment 
anyone that I think she could resemble without losing more tium 
she gained.” ‘ 

^‘Oh, it*s of no use to talk to you about Ellen, brother ! Yon- 
can tak» up things fast enough when you find them out, but you 
never will see with other people’s eyes.” 

** What do your eyes Ssee, Catherine ? 

** She is altogether too childish for her years ; she is really a 
baby.” 

don’t know,” said Mr. Lindsay, sndiling ; “you should a^ 
M. Muller about that. He was holding forth to me for a quarter 
of an hour the other day, and could not stint in her praises. She 
will go on, he says, just as fast as he pleases to take her.” 

“ Oh, yes, in inlelligence and so on, I know she is not wanting ; 
that is not what 1 mean,” 

“She is perfectly, lady-like always,” said Mrs. Lindsay. 

“ Yes, I know that, and perfectly child-like loo.” * ' 

“ 1 like that,” said Mr. Lindsay ; “ 1 have no fancy for your 
grown-up little girls.” 

“Well I” said Lady Keith in despair, “you may like it ; but I 
tell you she is too much of a child nevertheless, in other ways. 
She hasn’t an idea of a thousand things. It was only the other 
day she was setting out to go, at mid-day, through the streets*wfth 
a basket on her arm, with some of that fruit for M. MuUer, 1 
believe.” 

“ If she has atty fault,” said Mr. Lindsay, “it is want of j^ride; 
but 1 don’t know, I can’t say Lwish she bad more of it.” 

“ Oh, no, of course 1 I suppose not. ® And it doesn’t take any- 
thing at all to make the tears come in her< eyes ; the other day I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or be vexed at the way she went on ' 
with a kitten, for half-an-hour or more. I wish you had seen Wi 
I am not sure she didn’t cry over that. Now I suppose thp n^t 
thing, brother, you will go jmd make her a present of one.” ” * 

“ U you have no heavier charges to bring,” sait^ Jdr.'LindKfiy, 
amilmg, “ I’ll take breath and think about it*^ . ^ 

“ Bur she isn’t like anvbody she doesn’t care for young 


most benevmat and kindheaited, and wJ&kl 



i« fii4,i/^ fri^ latdyi ^lea goe% to «eo 1 lat&w Overy 40ft 
itgtiW^ ; OBd Am ore At Gortos and Carpenter^ and Mimm 
am ModiitoAes, Ae seea them ointtnually, hot I don’t thhfc An 
tafcOs 0 great deal of pteasure in Aeir conumy. The Act i% ahe 
A too soW ^ 


* She has os sweet a amile as 1 ever saw,” said Mr. Undsa^, 
^and as hearty a laugh| when she does Augh ; she is none ofyout 
gigglers.” • 

when die does laugh,” said Lady Keith, **11 Is not when 
qther people do. I think she is generally grave when there is 


most merriment around her.” 


1 love to hear her laugh,” said Mrs. Lindsay ; it is in such a 
low, sweet tone, and seems to come so from the spring of 
enjoyment. Yet 1 must say 1 think Catherine is half right” 

With half an advocate,^ said Lady Keith, 1 shdl not effect 
much.” 


Mr. Lindsay uttered a low whistle. At this moment Ae 
door opened, and Ellen came gravely in, wiA a book in her 
hand. ^ 

^ Come here, Ellen,” said Mr. Lindsay, holding out his hand, 

here’s your aunt says you don’t like anybody ; how is it ? are yon 
of an unsociable disposition ? ” 

Ellen’s smile would have been a sufficient apology to hhn for a 
much graver Ault. 

** Anybody out of the house, I mcant,^ said Lady KeiA. 

^ "Speak, Ellen, and dear yourself,” said Mr.. Lindsay. 

^ 1 like some people,” said Ellen, smiling ; " 1 don’t think 1 like 
a great many people very much^” 

" But you don’t like young people,” said Lady Keith, " that is 
what 1 complain of ; and it’s unnatural. Now there’s the oAer 
^y, whenr you went to ride with Miss Gordon and her brother, and 
Miss MacPherson and her brother, 1 heard you say you were not 
som*to get home. Now where will you find pleasanter young 
peopW”" 

"A^y don’t you like Aem, Ellen?” said Mrs. Lindsay. 

"Tdo like Aem, ma’am, tolerably.” 

" What does ‘ tolerably^ mean ? 

" 1 should have liked my ride better the oAer day,” said EUen, 
‘if they had talked abchit sensible things.” 

"Nonsense I” said Lady KeiA. "Society cannot be made up 
of lit. Mullers.” 

".What did they talk about, Ellen ? ” said Mr. Lindsay, who 
seem^ anmsed. ** 

^^hout partders in dancing, at least Ae ladies Ad, and Aesses, 
4 aid diCferem gentlemei^ and what this one said and the oAer one 
ss^l jt^msaT very amusing to me^” 
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Mr Lindsay laughed. *'And the genUemenik XIleii» hew did 
* you like them ? ” 

“ 1 didn’t like them particularly, sir.* 

^‘What have you against Ellen?* 

^ 1 don’t wish to say anything against them, Aunt Keith.^’ 
•Come, come, — spe;^ out* 

• I didn’t like their talking, sir, any better than the ladies* ; and 
besides that, I don’t think they were very polite.” 

“ Why not ? ” said Mr. Lindsay, highly amused. 

• I don’t think it was very polite,” said Ellen, for them to sit 
still on their horses when 1 went out, and let Brocklesby help me 
to mount. They took me up at M. Muller’s, you know, sir ; M. 
Muller had been obliged to go out and leave me.” 

Mr. Lindsay threw a glance at his sister which she rather Ab- 
sented. 

" And pr;iy what do you expect, Ellen ? ” said she. “ You are 
a mere child — do you think you ought to be treated as a woman ? ” 
don’t wish to bectreated as anything but a child, Aunt 
Keith.” 

But Ellen remembered well one day at home when John had 
been before the door on horseback, and she had run out to give 
him a message, his instantly dismounting to hear it. ** And 1 was 
more a child then,” she thought, “ and he wasn’t a stranger.” 

“ Whom ifo you like, Ellen ? ” inquired Mr. Lhidsay, who looked 
extremely satisfied with the result of the examination. 

“ I like M. Muller, sir.” 

“Nobody else?” 

“Mrs. Allen,” ' 

“ There 1 ” exclaimed Lady Keith. 

“ Have you come from her roorij just now ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What’s your fancy for going there ? ” . . " 

“ 1 like to hear her talk, sir, and to read to her ; it gives her a 
great deal of pleasure ; and'I like to talk to her.” 

“ Wliat do you talk about ? ” 

' “ She talks to me about my mother " 

“ And you ? ” 

“ I like to talk to her about old times,” said Ellen, changing 
colour. • 

“ Profitable conversation 1 ” said Mrs. Ljndsay. 

“You m\\ not go to her* room any more, Ellen,” said Mr.‘ 
Lindsay. 

In great dismay at what Mrs. Allen would think, Ellen , began 
a remonstrance. But only ®pe word was uttered ; Mr. Lindshy’s 
hand was upon her lips. He next took the book she still held. 

“ Is this what you have been reading to her ?” 

Ellen bowed in answer. 

“ Who wrot^ all this ? ** 







Befo^ could speak he had turned to the tout leaf and 
read, my little sister.** He quietly put the book in his 
pocket ;^and Ellen as quietly left the room. 

I* I am glad you have said that,** said Lady Keith. ^ You are 
quick enough when you see anything for yourself, but you never 
will believe other people.** 

“There is nothing wrong here,** said Mr. Lindsay, “ only I will 
not have her going back to those old recollections she is so f<md 
of. I wish 1 could make her drink Lethe 1 ** 

“ What is the book ? ** said Mrs. Lindsay. 

“ I hardlg know,** said he, turning it over, “ except it is from 
that person that seems to have obtained such an ascendancy over 
her — it is full of his notes — it is a religious work.** 

“ She reads a great deal too much of that sort of thing,” said 
•Mrs. Lindsay. “ 1 wish you would contrive to put a stop to it. 
You can do it better than anyone else ; she is very fond of 
you.** * • 

That was not a good argument. Mr. Ljndsay was silent ; his 
thoughts went back to the conversation held that evening in Ellen’s 
room, and to certain other things ; and perhaps he was thinking 
that if religion had much ;o do with making her what she was, it 
was a tree that bore good fruits. 

“ 1 think,** said Lady Keith, “that is one reason why she takes 
so little to the young people she sees. 1 have seen her sit per- 
fectly grave when they were all laughing and talking around her 
•*->it really looks singular — 1 don’t like it — I presume she would 
have thought it wicked to laugh with* them. And the other 
night ; 1 missed her fron the younger part of tl>e company, where 
she %hould have been, and there she was in the other room with 
M. Muller and somebody else,*gravely listening to their con- 
versation I** 

1 saw her,** said Mr. Lindsay, smiling, “ and she looked any- 
thing but dhll or sober ; 1 nvould rather have her gravity, after ad, 
Catherine, than anybody else’s merriment, 1 know.** 

“ 1 wish she had never been detained in America after the time 
when sfie should have come to us,** said Mrs. Lindsay. 

• “ 1 \^sh the woman had what she deserves that kept back the 
• letters^*’ said Mr. Lindsay. 

“ Yes, indeed,** said his gister, “'send I have been in continual 
fear of a vivt from that very person that you say gave Ellen the 
book.** 

“ He isn’t here 1 ** said Mr. Lindsay. 

“ I don’t know where he is ; but he was on this side of the 
water, at the rime Ellen came on ; so ^he told me.** 

“ 1 wish he was in Egypt I ** * 

“ L don’t inteft*d he shaU see Lcr if he comes,” said Lady Keith, 
^ if I can possibly prevent it. I gave Porterfield orders, if any one 
asked foe heri to tell me immediately, and not ^er upon any 




Mr* Lmdday rose sold watii^ jai^ fft^l down r^ ii^lb 
folded arms m a very <houg£td4^styie. . . 

^lai with some ^diculty bore herself as imiial ihroughoilt the 
ttes:t day and evenings though constantly on the radc to get pos^ 
session of her book again* It was not ^ken nor hinted at 
When another morning came she could stand it no longer s she 
went soon after breakfast 4nto Mr. Lindsay’s study^ where he was 
writixtg* Ellen came behind him, and laying both her arms over 
his shoulders, said in his ear — 

** Will you let me have my book again, father? ** 

A kiss was her only answer. Ellen waited. 

" Go to the book-case," said Mr. Lindsay, presently, “ or to the 
book-store, and choose out anything you like, Ellen, msteacL" 

** 1 wouldn’t exchange it for all that is in them 1 ” she answered 
with somd warmth, and with the hhsky feeling coming in her 
throat. Mr. Lindsay ^id nothing. 

** At any rate," w*hispered Ellen after a minute, “ you wiU not 
destroy it, or do anything to it ? — you will take care of it, and let 
me have it again, won’t you, sir ?” « 

“ I will try to take care of you, my daughter.” 

Again Ellen paused ; and then came round ^ of him to 

plead to more purpose. 

** 1 will do anything in the world for you, sir,” she said 
earnestly, ** if you will give me my book again.” 

You must do anything in the world for me,” said he, smiling 
and pinching her cheeks, ** without that” 

** But it is mine 1 ” Ellen ventured to urge, though trembling, 
*‘Come, come 1” said Mr. Lipdsay, his tone changing ; *'and 
you are mine, you must understand.” 

Ellen stood silent, struggling between the alternate, surgings 
of passion and checks of prudence and conscience. - But at last 
the wave rolled too high and broke. Clasping her hands to 
foce* she exclaimed, not indeed violently, but with sufficient (Energy 
of expression, “Oh, it’s not right 1 it’s not right I ” 

^^Go to your room and consider of that," said Mr. l^indsay.* 
** I do not wish to see you again to-day, l^llen.” 

Ellen was wretched. Not for grief at her loss merely ; that 
she could have borne ; that had not even the greatest share In her 
distress ; she was at war with herself.. Her mind was in a perfyet 
turrr»oil She had been a passionate child in earlier days ; under 
religion’s happy reign that had long ce^ed to be true of ; H 
was only very rarely that ^ she or those around her were led to 
remember or suspect that !t had once been the case. Sim was 
surprised and half frightened at hbrself now, to l$iid the Sti^^igth 
of the old temper suddenly roused. She was utteriy and eiae^ 
bigly oat of humour with Mr, Lindsay, and €onse(}Ufiotly with- 








a.il£^m6iit*f Goa^acqvLea^y^ thal daf wias a Ibilg 
aDdiMtier tefviat tight and wtoag. Buttes were neglec^ 
because she co^ not givehef mind to them ; then th^ crowded 
QpNM| hhr notice at undue times ; all was miserable confusion. Jn 
imin she wUuld cry to reason and school herself into right feeling; 
at one diought m her lost treasure, passion Vould come floodni^ 
im and drown all jmr reasonings and endeavours. She grew 


aosomtety weary. 

But the day passed and the night came, and she went to bed 
without being able to make up her mind ; and she arose in the 
niornlng to renew the battle. 

How long is this miserable condition to last ! ” she said to 
hcgself. Till you can entirely give up your feeling of resentment, 
•and .apologise to Mr. Lindsay," said conscience. "Apologise! 
bttt 1 haven't done wrong.” “ Yes, you have,” said conscience ; 
" you spoke improperly ; hd is justly displeased ; and* you must 
n^e an apology ^fore there can be any p^ce.” ** But I said 
the truth — it is not right — ^it is not right I it is wrong ; and am 1 
to go and make an apology ? I can't do it.” “ Yes, for the wrong 
you have done,” said con|cience, that is all your concern. And 
he has a right to do what he pleases with you and yours, and he 
may have his own reasons for what he has done ; and he loves 
you very much, an^ you ought not to let him remain displeased 
with you one moment longer than you can help — he is in the place 
of a lather to you, and you owe him a child’s duty.” 

But pride and passion still fought against reason and consciencdp 
Ellen was miserable. The dressing bell rang. 

' *^*rhere, I shall have to go down to breakfast directly, and they 
will see how 1 look, they will sef 1 am angry and ill-humoured. 
Well, 1 ou^/it to be angry. But what will they think then of my 
religion?. Is my rushlight burning bright? Am i honouring 
Christ now? Is tAis the way to make His name and His truth 
lovely in their eyes ? Oh, shame 1 shame I 1 have enough to 
humbk myself for. And all yesterday, at any rate, they know 1 
wasan^ry.*” 

• threw herself upon her knees ; and when she rose up the 

• spirit (U pride was entirely broken, and resentment had died with 

self^jnsti^cationu « » 

Tiid brea)tf^t*bell rang before she was quite ready. She was 
jicaid she could not see!* Mr. Lindsay^ until he should be at the 
table. "But it shalLmake no difference,” she said to herself^ 
" know 1 have offended him, it is right they should hear what 
, I hasmto say.” 

Ibey were ail at the table. But lYihade no difference. Ellen 
wem^l^aight torMr. Lindsay, dpd laying one hand timidly in hi^i 
' aiid,w oidier on his shoulder, she at once humbly and frankly 
conlimeil that she hadsppken as she ought not tkt day bi^mi 



and tbat ilie was very Sony she had displeased hidit and heggM 
his forgiveness. It was instantly grantf^. 

** You are a good child, ^len,” said Mr, Lindsay, as he fond)y 
embraced her. 

Oh no, sir 1 don’t call me so, 1 am everything in the world 
but that.” 

** Then all the rcsf of the world are good children. Why didn’t 
you come to me before ? ” * 

“ Because 1 couldn’t, sir ; I felt wrong all day yesterday.” 

Mr. Lindsay laughed and kissed her, and bade her sit down and 
eat her breakfast. 

It was about a month after this that he made her a present of a 
beautiful little watch. Ellen’s first look was of great delight ; the 
second was one of curious doubtful expression, directed to <his 
foce, half tendering the watch back to him as she saw that 
understood her. 

“Why,” said he, smiling; “do you mean to say you would 
rather have that than diis ? ” 

“ A great deal I ” 

** No,” said he, hanging the watch round her neck, “ you shall 
not have it ; but you may make your, mind easy, for 1 have it 
safe, and it shall come back to you again some time or other.” 

With this promise Ellen was obliged to be satisfied. 

The summer passed in the enjoyment of all that wealth, of purse 
and of affection both, could bestow upon their darling. Early in 
the season the family returned to “ The Braes.” Ellen liked it 
there much better than in the city ; there was more that reminded 
her of old times.- The sky and the land, though different fr^^ 
those she best loved, were yet but another expression of nature’s 
face ; it was the same face still,: and on many a sunbeam Ellen 
travelled across the Atlantic.’^ She was sorry to lose M. Muller, 
but she could not have kept him in Edinburgh ; he quitted Scot- 
land about that time. 

Other masters attended her in the country, or she went to 
Edinburgh to attend them. Mr. Lindsay liked that very well ; 
he was often there himself, and after her lesson he loved 5tq have 
her with him in the library and at dinner, and during t|^6 drive 
home. Ellen liked it because it was so pleasant to hiih ; and. 
besides, there was a variety about it, ^nd the drives j^ere always 
her delight, and she chose his company at any time* rather than 
that of her aunt and grandmother. So,*'many a happy day th^t 
summer had she and Mr. Lindsay together ; and many an odd 
pleasure in the course of them did he fuul or make for her. Some- 
times it was a new book, sometimes a lie weight, sometimes a new 
trinket. According to his^'^romise, he had purchased her a fine 
horse ; and almost daily Ellen wjUs upon his babk, and wtt|i Mr. 
lindsay, in the course of the summer, scoured the country for and 

* by a sunbeam I will climb to.thee.”— Oedios UsuisaT. 
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near. Every scene of any historic interest within a g’ood distance 
of Thc.Braes yms visited, and some of them again and again. 
Pleasures of all kinds were at Ellen’s disposal ; and to her father 
and grandmother she was truly the light of the eyes. 

And Ellen was happy ; but it was not all these things, nor even 
hfr affection for Mr. Lindsay, that made h» so. He saw her 
calm and sunshiny face and busy, happy demeanour, and fancied, 
though he sometimes had doubts about it, that she did not trouble 
herself much with old recollections, or would in time get over them. 
It was not 1 ^ 0 . Ellen never forgot ; and sometimes when she 
seemed busiest and happiest, it was the thought of an absent and 
distant friend that was ner\'ing her energies and giving colour to 
he» cheeks. Stilt, as at first, it was in her hour sdone^ that Ellen 
Haid down care and took up submission ; it was that calmed her 
brow and brightened her smile. And though now and then she 
shed bitter tears, and repeateSher despairing exclamatioi, “Well I 
I will see him in heaven 1 ” in general s^e lived on hope, and 
kept at the bottom of her heart some of her old feeling of con- 
fidence. 

• Perhaps her brow grew somewhat meeker and her smile lest 
bright as the year rolled on. Months flew by, and brought her 
no letters. Ellen marvelled and sorrowed in vain. One day, 
mourning over it to. Mrs. Allen, the good housekeeper asked her 
if her friends knew her address? Ell6n at first said, “to be 
sure,” but after a few minutes’ reflection was obliged to confess 
that she was not certain about it. It would have been just like 
Mit Humphreys to lose sight entirely of such a- matter, and very 
natural for her, in her gnef and confusion of mind and inex- 
perience, to be equally forgetful.* She wrote immediately to Mr. 
Humphreys and supplied the defect ; and hope brightened again. 
Once before she had written, on the occasion of the refunding her 
expenses. *Mr. Lindsay and his mother were very prompt to do 
this, though Ellen could not tell what tke exact amount might be ; 
they togk care to be on the safe side, and sent more than enough. 
Ellen’s mind had changed since she came to Scotland ; she wai 
Sorry X(k have the money go ; she understood the feeling with 

•which It was sent, and it hurt her. 

•Two or three months alter the liate of her last letter, she 
received at length one from Mr. Humphreys, — a long, very kind, 
and very wise one. Slfe lived upon, it for a good while. Mr. 
Lindsay’s bills were returned. Mr. Humphreys declined utterly 
to accept them, telling Ellen that he looked upon her as his own 
child* ufJ to the time that her friends ^ook her out of his hands, 
and that he owe^ her more than she owed him. Ellen gave the 
mone^ — she daTbd not give the* Whole message — to Mr. Lindsay. 
The bills were instantly and haughtily re-enclosed and sent ba<^ 
to Amerioa. • 

* Still nothing -was ^eard *from Mr. John. Ellen wonderedi 



on, dung fiuiter>x4 &skr to ^3ible am tl»e iw^ jiio 

mathifrt.' ^ ^ 

V* CHAPTER tlh 

" “XKOUl** 

jHen.'^Whf didn’t you «how him up, bfiijclfehwid? 

Show him up, «ir f With all my hear^ air 
Up or down, all's one to me. 

Ooon^NATURen Mam 

O f p 

NE evening, it was New Yearns eve, a laige party w^asv 
expected at Mr. Lindsay’s. Ellen was not of an age to 
gb abroad to parties, but at home her faither and grand* 
mother never could |>ear to do witliout her when they had 
company. Generally, Ellen liked it very much : not called upcm 
to take any active part herself, she had leisure to observe and 
enjoy in quiet ; and often heard nyisic, and often by Mr. 
Lindsay’s side listened to conversation, in which she took great 
pleasure. To-night, however, it happened that Ellen’s thoughts 
were running on other things ; and Mrs. Lii^dsay’s woman, who 
had come in to dress her, was not at all satisfied with her grave 
locAts and the little concern she seemed to take in what was 
going on, * 

1 wish, Miss Ellen, you’d please hold your head up, gpd 
look somewhere; 1 don’t know when I’ll 'get your hair dohe’if 
you keep it down so.” 

*‘Oh, Mason, 1 think that’ll do; it looks very wcM ; you 
needn’t do anything more.” ^ 

1 beg your pardon, Miss Ellen, but you know it’s your grand- 
mother that must be satisfied, and she will have it just so ; there, 
now, that’s going to look Iqvely ; but indeed, Miss Elldn, she 
won’t be pleased if you -carry such a soberish face downstairs; and 
what will the master say ? Most young ladies would be ^'bright 
as a bee at being going to see so many people, and indeed it’s» 
what you should.” ^ ,i 

** 1 had rather see one or two persons than one or tn^ handred,” 
said Ellen, speaking half tq herself and half to Mrs. Mason. , 

^ Well, fbr pity’s sake, Miss Ellen, dear,* if yooi can^ don^ look 
as if it was a funeral it was. There 1 ’taih’f much trouble to da 
you, anyhow ; if you’d only care a little more about it, it sK>uld be 
a blessing. Stop till I fix this lace. The master wiU yon bit 
white rose-bud to-night, sure enoiigh.” ‘ ^ ' 

** That’s nothing new,” said haV smiting. . « ^ 

Mason left her ; and feeling the wai^t of sotnediing to lalie hm 
spirits, Ellen sorrowfully went to ftdr Bib% and.likiwly' tnt^sgr it 




befeiie i&e idkji^ 

^ 5Tto (jhifi»r epif0^'^»d^vier\* Ht wiH iv «!^r 

rum %mia^kath? ^ ^ - 


"Isn’t tbnt enough?^ thought Ellen, m her eyes filled. in 
nxks^xvtXn " It oti^ht to he, Johd trould aay 4t was ; oh 1 where is 
he?* 


She went on turning leaf after tef. 

" O Lord if iio^ts^ bitssed is thi man that trustetk in thee 
•* That is tme, surely,* she thought. “ And 1 do tg^t in Him i 
1 am blessed j 1 am happy, come what may. He wilnfet nothing 
comp to those that trust in Him but what is good for them ; if He 
is my God, I have enough to make me happy; I ought to be 
hsfi^; 1 will.be happy; I will trust Him, and take what He 
gives me ; and try to leave, as John used to tell me, my aftairs in 
His hand.” , , 

For a minute tears flowed ; then they were wiped away ; and 
the smile ^ gave Mr. Lindsay when she met him in the hall was 
. not less bright than usual 


The company were gathered, but it was still early in the even* 
ing, when a gentleman came who declined to enter tht'drawitJig- 
room, and asked ft>r Miss Lindsay. 

” MiM Lindsay is engaged.* 

"An* what for sifld ye say sae, Mr. Porterfield ? ” cried the voke 
of the housekeeper, who was passing in the hall^ " when ye ken 
as weel as 1 do that Miss Ellen ^ 

Iho butler stopped her with saying something,, about "my 
ladiL* and repeated his answer to the gentleman. 


latter wrote a word or two on a card which he drew from 


his pocket, and desired him to edrry it to Miss Ellen. He carried 
it to Lady Keith« 

"What sort of a person^ Porterfield ?* said Lady Keith, cnimp- 
Hng the paper in her fingers, and withdrawing a little from the 


company. 

" Uncommon fine gentleman, my lady,* Porterfield answered in 
a low 

* "A ^ntleman ?” smd Lady Keith inquiringly. 

"Certain, my lady t and as up aiyil down spoken as if he was a 
prince of the blood ; he’s d6mebody that is not accustomed to be 
said for sure.* • 

. Lady Keidt hesitated. Recollecting, however, that had just 
left safe in the imusic'^roora, she made up her mind ; and 
desired, Potterfidd to show the stranger in. As he entered, un* 
iwidhimed^ her eyes unwillingly verifted the butleris judgment ; 
md td the etuptixy whether ^ might see Miss Lindsay, ^e 
answered very polxtely, though* with regrets, that Miss Lindsay 
wasei^aged. 

be, pardoned fortaridng.* said the stranger, with ibn 
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lightest possible approach to a smile, ** whether that dedsion li 
Operative ? 1 leave Scotland to-morrow — my reasons for wishing 
to see Miss Lindsay this evening are urgent.” 

Lady Keith could hardly believe her ears, or command her 
d>untenance to keep company with her expressions of sorrow 
j^t it was impossibifp— Miss Lindsay could not have the pleasure 
Ito evening.” 

^May 1 beg then to know what hour I may hope to see her 
toflterow?” ^ 

H3ti^|esolving that Ellen should on the morrow accept a long- 
given invIKion, Lady Keith answered that she would not be in 
town — ^she would leave Edinburgh at an early hour. 

The stranger bowed and withdrew ; that was all the bystanders 
saw. Bdt J^dy Keith, who had winced under an eye that she 
could not help fancying read her too well, saw that in his parting' 
look whiqh made her uneasy ; beckoning a servant who stood 
near, she ordered him to wait upon that gentleman to the door. 

* The man obeyed ; but the stranger did not take his cloak, and 
made no motion to go. 

“ No, sir ! not that way,” he said sternly, as the servant laid his 
hand on the lock ; ** show me to Miss Lindsay 1 ” 

‘‘Miss Ellen?” said the man doubtfully, coming back, and 
thinkirg from the gentleman’s manner that he must have mis- 
understood Lady Keith. “Where is Miss Ellen, Arthur?” 

The person addressed threw his head back towards the door be 
had just come from on the other side of the hall. 

“ This way, sir, if you’ please ; what name, sir ?” 

“ No name — stand back 1 ” said the stranger, as he entered «r. 

There were a number of people gathered round a lady who'' was 
at the piano singing. Ellen was there in the midst of them. The 
gentleman advanced quietly to the edge of the group and stood 
tiiere without being noticed ; Ellen’s eyes were bent qnr the door. 
The expression of her face touched aifd pleased him 'greatly ; it 
was precisely what he wished to see. Without having the least 
shadow of sorrow upon it, there was in all its lines that j^ingular 
mixture of gravity and sweetness that is never seen but where 
religion and discipline have done their work well ; the wiu^ting of 
the wisdom that looks sober^, and the love that looks kindly, on ' 
ah things. Tie was not suV'e at dra:: whether she .was intently 
listening to the music, or whether her mind was upon something 
fiir diderent and far away ;.'he thought ttie latter. He was right. 
Ellen at the moment had escaped from the company and the 
noisy sounds of the performer at her si^e ; and while her eye was 
curiotisly tracing out the ^pattern of the carpet, her mind was 
resting itself in one of the verses lihe had been reading .that same 
evemng. Suddcnlv, and as it 'seemtd from no ‘^connections with 
anything in or out of her thoughts, there came to her mind the 
image of John as she had seen hi{n that drst evening she ever 



^ §icim ^ 
and i0^ed liioii »t9ndmg ^.m ^tada mdtxas. 
tiie door. Elten at first amndered duit fhot^fil ^aiM 


«ome ^to Jiir iti»d just then ; the tiext moment, kmn a sudden 
Impfulse, she raised her eyes to search for the caosc^ 
Jetots^smilt. * ” 

It isOoM not be easy to describe the eiaUige In £Uen^ foee. 
L^htmng makes as qtiick and lU brilfiant an illumination, but 
lightning does iio| stay. With a spring she reached hini,^ and 
aeizmg both his hands drew him out of die door near which they 
were standing s snd as soon as they were bidden fromView threw 
hersdf Into his^arms in an agony of joy. Before, however, dthet 
cd them could say a word, she had caught his hand again, and led 
him back along the hall to the private staircase she mounted it 
rapidly .to der room; and there again she threw herself 
his arms, exclaiming, Obt John 1 my dear John ^ my dear 
brother)** 

But neither smiles nor words would do for the overchaigecIJieai^ 
The tide of joy ran too strong, and too much swelled from theopdn 
sources of love and memory to keep any bounds. And it kept none. 
Ellen sat down and bowing her head on the arm of the sofa wept 
with all the vehement passion of her childhood, quivering from head 
to foot with convulsive sobs. John might guess from the outpour* 
ing how much hei heart had been secretly ^gathering for months 
past For a little while he walked up and down the room f but 
this excessive a^ntation he was not willing should continue. He 
said nothing ; sitting down beside Ellen on the sofa, he qui6tly 
ppB^essed himself of one of her hands ; and when in her excite- 
mmit the hand struggled to get away again, it was not permitted. 
Ellen imderstood that very well and immediately check^ herself 
Better than words, the calm firm grasp of his hand quieted her. 
Her sobbing stilled ; she turned ^m the arm of the sofo, and 
leaning her head upon him took his hand in both hers and pressed 
fit to hpr lips as if ^e were half beside herself But thkt was not 
permi^d to Ust either, for his hand quickly imprisoned hers 
again. ‘There was silence still. Ellen could not look up yet, 
hnd nether seemed very forward to speak ; she sat gradi^y 
quiering down into folness of happiness. 

1 thought you never wpold com^, John,” at length Ellen half 
whispered, half said. ^ 

* ^ And I cannot stay now. 1 must leave you to-morrow, Elhe.** 
Ellen started up and looked up now. 

**Lemmel For how Jong? Where are you going ? ** 
“Hofoe.** 

" To America 4 ** Ellon’s heart died within her. Was 
mid of hU her hd^ ? DiMer confidence end Aeriet She shed 
in> tefoa now. He could see that she grew absolutely still fi?QSa 
fintensefoi^ng. 

• ? it . 



lUSiieiiMi blit if I liveymi ^ toe ^ , 

. "01^,1 wish I was gomg with you 

fah> tsati* ^ ‘ 

My 4ear Elbe t *’,said leer brotW in an altered vriciu dmSi^ 
her agahi to his anns, yon cannot wish it xf^xrt than 1 1** , , 

^ 1 new thcmght you woiild leaye tne her^ 

“ Neither woukl I, if 1 could help it ; neither will 1 a 
longer than I can help ; but we must both my. own 
Do not cry so^ for my sake I" 

" Wait ? till when ? ” said Ellen, not a little reassured, - ^ 

** 1 have no power now to remove you from your l<|^at guardians, 
and you hav% no right to choose for yoursdiL’’ 

And when shall I ? " * - ‘ 


** In a few years.” 

" A few years 1 But in the meantime, John, whi^ idiaB I do 
withm;^ yon f If 1 could see you oncelh a while, but thtte is np one 
luere, not a single one to help me to keep right ; no one talks to 
me as yon used to ; and I am all the while afrsid ! shall go wrong 
hi something ; what shall I do?” 

** What the weak must always do, Ellie-^-^sedc for strength where 
It may be had.” 

so 1 do, John,” said Ellen weeping; V but I want you, ob, 
how much 1 ” * 

” Are you not happy here ? ” 

** Yes, I am happy, at least I thought 1 was half an hour ago^ 
as happy as 1 can be. 1 have everything to make me happy enC^ 
what would do it,” 

“ We must both have recourse^to our old remedy against sorrow 
and loneliness — you have not forgotten the use of it, Elite ?” 

**No, John,” said Ellen, meeting his^yes with a tearful smlH. 

‘*They iove you here, do they not ?” 

“Very much — too much.*^ 

“ And you love them ?” 

“Yes” 


“ That’s a doubtful * yes.* ” 

“ 1 do love my father— ^ex^ much ; and my grandmother 
though not so much. I cannot help loving them, thej^love me io. 
But they are so unlike you j ” , • 

“ That is not much to the purpose, after al1»” said John,,sniiu^« 

“ Thme are varieties of excellence in the workL” 

“ Oh, yes, but that isn’t what I meanr ; it isn’t a vat^^of 
fence. They make me do*everythmg they have a mind ; ^ 

mean,” she added, smiling, “ that is not Uke yqa» butyoui^iwAya 

had a reason ; they are differeni. My fothm xindm me^dlim 
#tne every now and then; 1 d<m’t like to do. it, voA he Icomm f 
not, and 1 think that is the reason hh&ve to do it.? . v 






fttbd &cn» it mc»£I^ 

tnal^ 

that?* 

, i^^lieii you ivill take ese iway.V 

^ There was a iew mmuites* thoaghtiul pause cm both sides. 

**Ym mi j r d wn» Eilie^** wd John; '^you are not the child 1 

. *1 dbh’tknowi* Sidd Ellen, raiUng. * It seems to me { am 
just the saAe.” 

' Let me see^look at me t* 


She reused her fiice, and amidst smiles and tears its look was 
not lessdear and frank than his was penetrating. Jiikt the same,* 
was tihe verdict of her brothei^s eyes a moment afterwards. Ellen’s 
smile grew bright ais she read it there. ^ 

* Why have yon never come or written before, John 

** I did not know Where you were. I hate not been in England 
fiW many montha until quite lately, and I could not get your, 
address. 1 think my fatlpr was without it for a long time, and 
when at last he sent it to me, the letter miscarried — ^never reached 
me-^there were delays upon delays.* 

* And when you^did get it ?” 

* 1 preferred comkig to writing.* 

‘ And now you must go home so soon t* 

must, EUie. My business has lingered on* a great wUle, 
and it is quite time I should return. 1 expect tP sail next week-^ 
hffst Giltepie is going with me— her husband stays behind till 
spring.* 

Eht^ sighed. 

* 1 made a hiend of a friend of yours whom 1 met in Switzerland 
last summer — M. Muller.** 


M. Muller ! did you ? Oh, I am very glad t I am very glad 
yoif know him — im is the best frtend^l have got here, after my 
I don’t Ibiow what I shoiUd have done without him.* 

« I have heard him talk of you,” said John, smiling. 

** has just come back ; he was to be here this evening.* 
^Thei^ was a pause again. • 

** It ddc^ |iot seem right^ go home without you, Elbe,* said her 
ffrother then. I tiiink*you belong tq me more than to anybody.* 
*Thai is exactly what 1 think 1* said Ellen, * with one of her 
Yn^lA looks, and ihen bursting into tears ; ^ I am very glad you 
think fO tool 1 will always do whatever you tell me— just as I 
qsed lb-*^no matter what Anybody elsl* says.* 

^ * Peidnifps I, try you^in two or three things, Ebie.* 
^*W^yoa1 in What? Oh, It would nudce me so happy— so 
usQch Bi^pfor if 1 could be doing something to please you. 1 wish 
Itwas n|Jioms«w|$tli you agaM I * 
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^ I wiH bring that abouti Eilie» by-asd-byi you maltg^ ynar 
words good.” 

^ 1 ^all be happy theii|” said Ellei^ her old confidence* stand* 
lug stronger than ever — ** because 1 know you will if yon Sby so. 
Though how yon will man^e it 2 cannot conceive. My &dier 
and grandmother and aunt cannot bear to hear' me speak of 
America. 1 believe they would be glad if there w^’t such a 
plads in the world. They would not even let me think of it, if they 
could help it ; I never dare mention your name, or ‘say a word 
about old times. They are afraid of my loving anybody, I believe. 
They want to have me all to themselves.” 

^ What will they say to you then, Ellie, if you leave them to 
give yourself to me ? ” 

“ I cannof help it,” replied Ellen, “ they must say what they . 
please ; ” and with abundance of energy, and not a few tears, she 
went on, ** 1 love them, but I had g^en myself to you a great 
while ago ; long befor^ I was his daughter, you called me your 
little sister — I can’t undo that, John, and I don’t want to — ^it 
doesn’t make a bit of difference ffiat we were not bom so 1 ” 

John suddenly rose and began to walk down the room. 

Ellen soon came to his side, and leaning upon his arm as she had 
been used to do in past times, walked up and down with him, at 
first silently. 

^ What is it you wanted me to do, John ?” she said gently at 
length ; “ you said * two or three things.* ” I 

“ One Is that you keep up a regular and full correspondence 
with me,” 

“lam very glad that you will let me do that,” said Ellen ; *UbSkt 
is exactly what I should like; but——” 

“What?” 

“lam afraid they will not let me.” 

“ I will arrange that.” . . ' 

“ Very well,” said Ellen joyously, “ then it will da Ob, it wdl 
make me so happy ! And you will write to me ? ” . * 

“ Certainly I " ‘ / 

“And 1 will tell you everythihg about myself ; and you will 
tell me how I ought to do in all sorts of things ; that will the next* 
best to being with you. And, then you will keep me right." 

“I won’t promise you that, Ellie,” (''said John, smfiing, “you 
must learn to keep yourself right.” * • ** 

“ 1 know you will, though*, however you m^y smile. What next ? ” 

“ Read no novels.” 

“ I never do, John. 1 knew you did A6t like It, and 1 have 
taken good care to keep oUt of the way of them. If I had told 
anybody why, though, they wouldthave made me^read a dozen.” 

“Why, Ellie I ” said her brother, “you must need some care to 
keep a straight line where your course lies now.” * 

“ Indeed I do, John,” said EUen, her eyes fiUipg tilth tear| j 
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^ ; JS% IM 0uk hi ^ as isiay a tiM It fad hm 

j takei) bid, Ibr a long time ^ paced op and down ; the. 
eoo^moa rtmnbg sondetliBes %dm strain that kith loved 
and now Oev^ heard ; sometimes oiv other ourtieri ; 
h.<x)nversatum as those ^ehadtivedopon4n^merda7S, and,bow 
' drank k with airtight and eagerness inexpressible. Mr. 

Would have been In dismay to have seen her uplifted £ice, which, 
though te^ were many a time there, was sparklii^ and glowhi| 
svith life and joy in a, manner he had never known it. She almost 
Ibrgbt what the morrow would bring, in the exquisite pleasure ot 
the instant, and hung upon every word and look of her brothm' as 
her life were there. 

And in a few weeks,* said Ellen at length, “you will be bt bur 
mum dair sitting«room agdin, and riding on Black Brlnce 1 and 
I shall be here 1 and it will be—* 

“ U will be empty without you, Elllc f but we have a Friend 
dial Is sufficient ; let us love Him and be patient.'' 

It is very hard to be patient," murmured Ellen. “ But, dw 
‘John, there was somethi&g else you wanted me to do--what is it ? 
You said ' two or three ’ things."^ 

« I will leave that to another time." 

** But why f I wdl do it, whatever it be— *pray tell me.* 

“ No,” said he, smiling, " not now, you shall know by-and-by— 
die time not yet. Have you heard of your old .friend, Mr. Van 
Brunt?” 

•* 4* No^what of him ? " 

“ He has come out before the world as a Christian man.” 
“Hashel” • 

^ John took a letter from hie pocket and opened it. 

* ** You may see what my ^ther says of him ; and what be says 
flf you too, EUie ; he has missed you much." 

Oh, 1 was afraid he would," said Ellen ; “ I was sure be did^i ” 
She took theMetter, but she could not see the words. John tbld 
; her ^e might keep it to read at hdr leisure. 

^ ^d how are they aU at Ventnor ? and how it Mrs. Vawse ? 
sued Margery?" , * 

* “AB ;WtiL Mrs. Vahse spends about half her time il my 
Buheria” * ' . 

• '•♦l^mvery gladcfthatl” * 

“ Mrs. Marshxnan wrote me to bring you back with me if I cguld,^ 
. wnd skid she had a^home ior you always at Ventnor.” 

^How kind she is,"'iaiih EHkn^^how many friends I find 
cvei^hire. Jt. seems tojnc^J.ohn, that almost everybody Idvea. 

* ' f> A eihgular drcumstaace I However, 1 am no 

ifiOn rvUsi Wlie.” • • 
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" Oil, t know that,^’ said Ellen, laughing. ,** And Ut. Gaoige ?* 

*• Mr. George is well.” 

, •• How much I loveiilm t**' said Ellen. ‘^How mudi I would 
give to see him. I wish you could tell me about poor Captain and 
the Brownie, but 1 don’t suppose you* have heard of them. Oh, 
when 1 diink of it aH at home, how I want to be there ! Oh, 
John I sometimes lately I have almost thought 1 should only see 
you again in heaven.” 

My dear Ellie ! I shall see you there, 1 tnist ; but if we live 
we shall spend our lives here together first. And while we are 
parted, we will keep as near as possible by prayifijg for and 
writing to each other. And what God orders let us quietly 
submit to.” 

Ellen had'*much ado to command herself at the tone of tl^se ^ 
words and John’s manner, as he clasped her in his arms and kissed 
her brow and lips. She strove to keep back a show of feeling that 
would distress and might displease him. But the next moment 
her fiuttering spirits were stilled by hearing the few soft words of 
a prayer that he breathed over her head. It was a prayer for her 
and for himself, and one of its petitions was that they might be 
kept to see each other again. Ellen wrote the words on her 
heart. 

Are you going ? " 

He showed his watch. 

** Well, I shall* see you to-morrow !■ 

“ Shall you be here ? ” 

“ Certainly ; whpre else should I be ? What time must you set 
out ? ” » **• 

“ 1 need not till afternoon, but—Plow early can 1 see you ? ” 

As early as you please. Oh, spend all the time with me you 
can, John I ” 

So it was arranged. 

** And now, Ellie, you must go downstairs and present me to 
Mr. Lindsay.” ^ ^ * 

•‘To my father 1” ' ^ 

For a moment Ellen’s face was a compound of expressions. 
She instantly acquiesced, however, and went down v^lth her, 
brother, her heart, it must be confessed, going very pit-a-pat 
indeed. She took him into the library,^ which was not this evening 
thrown open to company, and sent a servant for I^r. Lindsay. 
While waiting for his coming, Ellen felt as if she had not thefafr 
use of her senses. Was that John Humphreys quietly walking up 
and down the library ? — Mr. Lindsay’s hbrd^ ? and was she about 
\o introduce her brother tef^the person* who had forbidden her to 
mention his name ? There was .so[me^hing, howeyer, in Mr. John’s 
figure and air, in his utter coolne^ that insensibly restored h^ 
spirits. Triumphant confidence in him overcame the fear of Mr. 
Lindsay ; and when he appeared, Etteft with tolerable epmposn^ 



^met hkn, hand tipon Jcihn^s arm, and said, ** Father, this it 
Mr Huiiaphreys brother she dansd not add. 

^ 1 ho^ Mr. Lindsay will pardon my giving him this troublei* 
said the latter ; we have one thing in common which should for* 
bid our being strangers to e&ch other. I, at least, was unwilling to 
^ve Scotland without making myself knowif to Mr. Lindsay 

* Mr. Lindsay mOst devoutly wished the “ thing in common ” bad 
been anything elsp. He bowed, and was “happy to have the 
pleasure,** but evidlaitly neither pleased nor happy. Ellen could 
see that. ^ 

. “ May I take up five minutes of Mr. Lindsay's time to explaini 
perhaps to apologise,” said John, slightly smiling, “ for what 1 have 
said?” 

A little ashamed, It might be, to have his feelings suspecte<^ Mr. 

Lindsay instantly granted the request, and politely invited his un^ 
welcome guest to be seated. * Obeying a glance from Ifer brother 
which she understood, Ellen withdrew to ^he farther side of the 
room, where she could not hear what they said. John took up the 
history of Ellen's acquaintance with his family, and briefly gave it 
tq Mr. Lindsay, scarce touching on the benefits by them conferred 
on her, and skilfully dwelling rather on Ellen herself and setting 
forth what she had been to them. Mr. Lindsay could not be un 
conscious of what Ips visitor delicately omitted to hint at, neither 
could he help makhig secretly to himself some most unwilling 
amissions ; and though he might wish the 'speaker at the 
a^ipodes, and doubtless did, yet the sketch was too^ happily given, 
an^ his fondness for Ellen too great, for him not to be delightedly 
kitei^sted in what was said of her. And however strong might 
have been his desire to dismi^ his guest in a very summary 
manner, or to treat him with haughty reserve, the graceful dignity 
of ^r. Humphreys' manners made either expedient impossible. 
Mr. Lindsay felt constrained to meet him on his own ground — the 
ground of high-bred frankness, and grgw secretly still more afraid 
that his real feelings should be discerned. 

Elleit from afar, where she could pot hear the words, watched 
the countenances with great anxiety and great admiration. She 
•could sSe that while her brother spoke with his usual perfect ease, 
Mr. Lindsa)r was embarrassed. She half read the truth. She saw 
the entire pqliteness^while she also saw the secret discomposure, 
Sffid she felt that the politeness was foiled from him. As the con* 
versauon went on, however, she wondering ly saw that the cloud on 
his brow lessened — shp^ saw him even smile ; and when at last they 
rose, .and she drew near, she ^most thought her ears were playing 
hm false when she < heard Mr. 'LindsiSy beg her brother to go in 
with lum tb the eompany and be'presented to Mrs. Lindsay. After 
JUmoment's iiesitation this invitation was accepted, and they went 
together into the drawing-room. 

•Ellip frit assf.she was fn I dream. With a face as grave ae 



f&i|^ talking to her gtdiiidn^ 
tf^>K>k kM fieawtt tihan tmi^Mieoe^ 
coB^^satioa^fthotherpaopktvho^hel^ 
gflee ilgllea aair 0iftt<M|; Lindsay nalanagedf of ^ tblSi^ 
0 £ the same group^ Never eoqre than that i^t 
^tnum^antly think that Mr. John c^ld do 
finished the evening there. Ellen took care to ac^ too taii^ 
oecupied with him ; but she contrived to be r.ear when h^a wait, 
talking with M. Muller, and to hang upon her fitfiber^t v^in 
Jke was in Mr. John’s neighbourhood. And when the latter had 
taken leave, and was in the hall, Ellen was there before he tou^ 
be gone. And there came Mr. Lindsay, too, behind her 1 
‘ “ Vou will come early to-morrow morning, John f^* 

**Come to breakfast, Mr. Hutdphreys, will you}* said Mr. 
Llnrlsay, with sufficient cordiality. 

Hut Mr. Humphreys declin^ this !nvitadon| in spite of the 
timid touch of Ellen’s fingers upon his arm, yrnich bagged for a. 
ifibrent answer. 


will be with you early, Ellie,” he said, however. 

** And oh 1 John,” said Ellen suddenly, ** order a hme and let 
ns have one ride together ; let me show you EdinbOigh.^ 

** By all means,” said Mr. Lindsay, let us show you Edinburgh ; 
Vit order no horses, Mr. Humphieyl, for mine are at your servke.”^ 
Ellen’s other hand was gratefully laid upon her lathar’s kt^ as 
this second proposal was made and accepted. 

Let us show you Edinburgh,” said Ellen to heTsdi^ at she and 
Mr. Lindsay slowly and grayely went back through the haU. 
** So there is an end of my fine morning 1 But, however, how 
Ibolish I am t John has bis own ways of doing thingi*-he 
make it pleasant in spite of everything.” 

She went to bed, not tp sleep inde^ for a long time, but to cry^ 
for joy and all sons of feelings at once* ^ ' 

Go^ came out of evil, as it often does, and as Elkn’s heart, 
presaged it would when she arose the next morning. The ride was 
preceded by half-an-hour’s chat between Mr. John, Mry l^htisay^ 
and her grandmother ; in vbteb the delight of the evening Wfore 
was renewed and confir^^ied. Ellen 'was obliged ttf look down, to 
hide the too bright satijifaction that Ihe felt was shining in ^ 
foep* She took no part in the conversation. It Was enoi^h 'ta 
Imar. She sat with charmed ears, seeing ,h«r brother oveitarmi^ 
all her fothia's and grandmotbOr's prejumces, and making Ids own 
way to their respect sk leasts *m ipite of themseivet.^ . Nfk 
marvelling still almost kept evtm.pace withrhet />y. 
ht would do what he pleased,*^ sai4 ^ herself. *J*'|C“1pjesr 
they could not help that ; but I did dti^m h^^woott: 
make them iiJbt him — that I nevcf' dfeaiUedlt” ^ «> 



'" <» ."' ^ ’ J 

^Oii tlie nde EUeti could not insh tli«t her fetlier were 
not with them. She wished for nothing ; it was all a maze of 
id^ure^r whlt^ there wa^ nothing to mar but the sense that she 
wcmld by and by wake np and fi^ it was a dream. And no, not 
that either. It was 'a solid good and blessing, which, though it 
must come to an end, she should never lose. For the present 
there was hardly anything to be thought of but enjoyment She 
shrewdly guessed that Mr. Lindsay would have enjoyed it too, but 
for herself; tl&ere y^s a little constraint about him still, she could 
see. There was none about Mr. John ; in the delight of his 
words and^looks and presence, Ellen half the time forgot Mr. 
Lindsay entirely ; she had enough of them, she did not for 
one /moment wish Mr. Lindsay had less. 

At last the long, beautiful ride came to an end ; and tbe rest of 
the morning soon sped away, though, as Ellen had expected, she 
was not permitted to spend any part of it alone with her brother. 
Mr. Lindsay asked him to dinner, but this was declined. 

Not .till long after he was gone did Ellen read Mr. Humphreys’ 
letter. One bit of it may be given. 

Mr. Van Brunt has lately joined our little church. This has 
given me great pleasure. •He had been a regular attendant for a 
long time before. He ascribes much to your instrumentality ; but 
says his first thoughts (earnest ones) on the subject of religion 
were on the occasion of a tear that fell from Ellen’s eye upon his 
hand one day when she was talking to him about.the matter. He 
never got over the impression. In his own words, Mt scared 
him 1 ’ Tha't was a dear child I I did not know liow dear till I 
had lost her. I did not know how severely *1 should feel her 
absence ; nor had I the least notion, when she was with us, of 
many things respecting her that h have learnt since. 1 half ho]^ 
we should yet have her back, but that will not be. I shall be 
gldd to seb.you, my son.” 

The correspondence with John was begun immediately, and was 
the- delight of Ellen’s life. Mrs. Lindsay and her daughter wished 
to puti. a -stop to it ; but Mr.. Lindsay drily said that Mr. 
Humphreys had frankly spoken of it before him, and as he had 
'made ng^/objection then, he could not now. 

Ellen puzzled herself a little to think what could be the third 
thing John 4vanted of her but whafever it was, she was very sure 
she would ^ it! • , 

* For the ght^fication of those who are never satisfied, one word 
shall* be added,'tp wit,* that — 

The seed so early sown in little Ellen’s mind, and so carefully 
tended by sundry hands^gTC^ in the^ourse of time to all the fair 
structure and comely perfection* it had bid fair to reach ; storms 
and ^inds ihA had visited liVdid but cause the root to take 
deeper hold ; and at the point of its young maturity it happily fell 
|gain info thope bands that had of all been most successful in its 



f^iifi^ "i» 'wti. 

/4ue 4isa|^ttt ber brotiM^a maibgii^pf Jhe b«i«^., H!bii^ror lotiir 
«Km« years (rf Scorti^ diad|>lW ,wrK4^1rtrbq^} l|ii^ 

^Merve to teai|>a' sitd l>eabti% ber Cfai^siiaa dh^aciief | 'iDi4 tiben,'- 
' to ber unspeakable joy, ^e went bn^ to qitod ber life iiri& tbe 
friends and guardhuis she best kived^ and to be toibenit^niwe 
than idle bed Itoea^ faer Sctoti^ ndaSkoSi fibe " Itgbt of tfie 


lomoH am «.*soowt eoLUMs' <&9M-mtt mfep 








